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. Canadian Libraries auu the War 


This statement was written for the Canadian Library Council on behalf 
of the Director of the Canadian National Selective Service and secured 
for the A.L.A. Bulletin by Charles R. Sanderson, librarian of 
the Toronto Public Libraries. 


А INDIVIDUALS and аз а state we are facing certain emergencies that cannot be met 
except by the use of force, and it is now absolutely essential that all persons, 
young and old, capable of doing work, engage in military or civilian activities according 
to their strength. National Selective Service is concerned with the manpower problem 
of the country, but we do not want to make the error that in time of stress there 
should be action without clear thinking on the part of our people. If we can know 
where we are and where we are going, we can then know what to do and how to do it. 
In our opinion libraries can play an important part in preparing our nation for the 
carrying out of the manpower policy. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the most effective use of our manpower, 
despite the utmost care with which the problem is handled, is going to mean a measure 
of personal sacrifice and, to a certain extent, disruption of what we have come to 
consider our rights and privileges. Canadians will, we believe, accept such personal 
sacrifice if they are convinced of the need for drastic action and see their own efforts as a 
part of a national effort striving toward an end which they feel is worth any pains to 
achieve. They will be so convinced if their thinking is based on a solid foundation 
of accurate information and coordinated in the light of logical thinking as expressed 
by the best writers of our time. р 

As we are a democracy, we must believe that such thinking should permeate the 
whole of our people and ‘not be corifined to a privileged few. National Selective 
Service is asking every worker in Canada to put his best into the war effort. Though 
guidance is being made available, the individual’s responsibility is being in no way 
lessened. If we as a people are to face this challenge, we must continue to have 
available newspapers, magazines, and books which will serve to focus our perspective 
and enlarge our view. 

In the midst of the restlessness which wartime conditions have created, there is 
relaxation in the library and books which come from the library. Even if other forms 
of recreation disappear, the library will continue to serve thousands of people who are 
working under abnormal conditions in an atmosphere tense with war. 

Reading is one of the great privileges of democracy, and through its public libraries 
the nation's literature is disseminated in a truly democratic way. Libraries and the 
books which go to make up libraries have a real place in our war effort in a way 
which is peculiarly their own. 


` 


You Cannot Be Indifferent 


KEYES DEWITT METCALF 


President of the American Library Association 


HESE are not particularly good times for librarians, financially. Taxes are rising, 

prices are up in spite of control measures; but professional salaries move more 
slowly. In spite of this, librarians undoubtedly are responding as generously as they 
can to appeals for the purchase of war stamps and bonds. But these, after all, are both 
safe investments and direct contributions to the war-effort. The case for paying A.L.A. 
dues may-not be quite so clear. 


The chief tangible return from dues is the 4.L.4. Bulletin. Surely it is worth the 
money, but librarians usually have access to library copies of it or can borrow a copy 
from dues-paying friends or can club together and circulate one copy to many persons. 
They would hardly be librarians if these possibilities did not occur to them. So you can 
probably read the Bulletin pretty regularly—and I am sure that the officers and staff 
of the A.L.A. hope you will—even if you do not belong. 


But, if the Bulletin is not a sufficient reason for belonging, what is? You may say 
that you do not have too high an opinion of some of the things A.L.A. does, so why 
contribute to its support? But that objection, in my opinion, suggests the answer. The 
ALL.A. is a democratic organization ; its recent reorganization has attempted to make it 
even more responsive to the wishes of its members. If it is not doing what it should or 
is doing something you think it ought not to do, your duty is to criticize. You can do 
this more effectively from the inside, where your views can be backed up with your vote. 
And I can assure you, as president this year, that your criticisms will be welcomed, par- 
ticularly if they are constructive. 


I am assuming that if you like what the A.L.A. does you will come in and support it. 
Is it not fair to go on and assume that if you are interested in anything about library 
work except the salary, you cannot be indifferent to many of the Association's activities? 


Anyone who believes that libraries have particular: responsibilities and opportunities 
in times of war and reconstruction must want to do what he can to see that the A.L.A. 
speaks and acts wisely and effectively. It must represent the librarians of the country 
in many matters but it cannot speak and act for you unless you participate in it. The 
first step is membership. 


If library work is not worth doing, why not get another job? If you think it is 
worth doing, is not the A.L.A. worth supporting? 





The High School Victory Corps 


А. L. THRELKELD 


The national director of the High School Victory Corps discusses the part 
school and public libraries will play in assisting this program. 


НЕ HicH 5сноот, Утстову Corps 

program needs the help of the li- 
brarians of America. They can play an 
important part in this vital national volun- 
tary organization designed to offér stu- 
dents in secondary schools opportunity for 
more effective preparation for and partici- 
pation in wartime service. 

This program, endorsed by the War, 
Navy, and Commerce Departments and 
approved by the U.S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission, fosters and pro- 
motes eight objectives? These are: t. 
Guidance into critical service and occu- 
pations (military and civil) ; 2. Wartime 
citizenship; 3. Physical fitness; 4. Mili- 
tary drill (on optional basis); 5. Com- 
petence in science and mathematics; 6. 
Preflight training in aeronautics; 7. Pre- 
induction training for critical occupations 
(military and civil) ; 8. Community serv- 
ices. 

'To every one of these objectives, the 
school library and public library can make 
important contributions. ‘The success of 
the program requires the supply of back- 
ground materials in the form of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, maps, slides, films, 
and phonograph records. In the guidance 
program, for instance, the counselors will 
need publications regarding the various 
branches of the armed services—qualifica- 


1 See High School Victory Corps Pamphlet No, 1, 
Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 
for more complete statement of these objectives and 
for complete outline of Victory Corps program. 


tions, restrictions, and entrance require- 
ments; informative material on wartime 
jobs, occupational opportunities for girls 
and women, and practically all manpower 
needs, 

In collecting needed materials, librarians 
should find very useful the list which the 
American Library Association has pre- 
pared, “Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
War Materials." The Office of Educa- 
tion also has in preparation a bibliography 
of government publications, "Victory 
Corps Aids for School Administrators" 
(mimeographed). In addition, Education 
for Victory, the official biweekly publica- 
tion of the U.S. Office of Education, is 
carrying regularly lists of publications per- 
tinent to the program and is keeping 
librarians up to date on the news of the 
Victory Corps. 

Besides making appropriate reading ma- 
terials available, the school librarian and 
public librarian can render many other 
services to the High School Victory Corps. 
They can cooperate in forum groups, or- 
ganize and train.volunteers to serve as 
library aids in both the school and the 
public library, arrange displays of appro- 
priate materials, participate in committee 
work, and head up such an activity as the 
Victory Book Campaign. They can assist 
greatly in emphasizing to students the im- 
portance of books by making the school 
library a pleasant reading center and by 
introducing to them the resources of the 
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public library, which in many communi- 
ties must be relied upon to supplement the 
school’s book collection. 

The High School Victory Corps has 
been widely acclaimed by the nation’s 
twenty-eight thousand high schools, public 
and private. Everywhere its basic idea 
has struck a strong responsive chord. But 
the schools must have wartime instruc- 


tional materials, information and more 
information on wartime needs and ways 
to meet them if the program is to be sus- 
tained. This is at the moment the most 
crucial point which the high schools face 
in their effort to help win the war. What 
more could be said of the importance of 
the librarian in helping the High School 
Victory Corps? 


Sources of Victory Corps Materials 


Compiled by Mildred L. Batchelder, Chief of the A.L.A. 
School and Children’s Library Division 


Most IMPORTANT are Education for 
Victory ;* “Victory Corps Aids for School 
Administrators"? the magazine Victory, 
and The Booklist.* Other general sources 
are U. 8. Government Publications and 
the War, a selected list by Melinat; and 
“Sources of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials,””® 

Helpful sources for guidance are Moca- 
tional Guidance for Victory,’ a counselor’s 
wartime manual; and Youth Goes to 
War® by Spencer and Burns, addressed 
to young people. 

Wartime citizenship sources include 
Unity through Understanding® by Edman, 
We Build Together by Rollins, Bibli- 


1U.S. Office of Education. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. iweekly. $r a year. 
Preliminary "first edition, Dec. 15, 1942. 
Mimes raphed. 

a US Office of War Information, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. Weekly. 756 a 
year. 

1520 М. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Semimonthly. 
$3, a year, 








Supplement, Пес. 15, 1942. Single copy, 


T І.А. Bulletin 37: 21. -24, Jan. 1943. 
"Occupations, v. 21, Sept, 1942 issue. 525 W. 
i20th St, New York City. Single copy, 506. 
8 Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. 192p. $1.28. 
N.E.A. Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, 120: 16th St, N.W., Washington, 
25 
"National Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago. 256. 


ography of the Far East," Background 
Readings on Latin America® by Galván, 
Education for War and Peace)? The 
Inter-Allied Review,"* and publications of 


-the Commission to Study the Organiza- 


tion of Peace. 

Among the materials helpful for com- 
munity services are: School Libraries in 
Wartime, Training Girls for Needs To- 
day," and Professional Nursing and 
Auxiliary Services 2% 

The many book lists issued as supple- 


- ments to and as articles in The Booklist 


and the 4.L.4. Bulletin are first-line 
sources for the eight areas. New lists in 
preparation for The Booklist are оп world 
racial problems, nutrition, physical fitness, 
geography of the world war, and inter- 
cultural understanding. 


11 N.E.A. Penh Division, 1201 r6th St, N. wW. 
Washington, D.C. 
12 H, Wilson Co. 950 University Ave., New 
York city, бір. 356. 
13 Progressive Education, у. 19, Oct. 1942 issue. 
221 W., 57th_St.. New York City. Single copy, soc. 
United Nations Information Office, 610 sth 
Ave. New York City. 
158 W, goth St., New York City. 
18 Newark School Librarians’ Ássociation, Central 
High School, Newark. зір, Mimeographed. 508. 
9 Girl Scouts, Inc, 155 E. 44th St, New York 
City. 83р. 25$. 
18 Nursing Information Bureau, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 23р. 256. 


`` 


British Libraries in Wartime 


This article was prepared on request for the A.L.A. Bulletin by the 
British Ministry of Information, London, and was obtained 


through the British Information Services, New York City. 


NE of the greatest wartime difficul- 

ties with which libraries, both 
public and private, have to contend is 
shortage of trained personnel. A large pro- 
portion of their trained staff, both men 
and women, has been called up, as li- 
brarians, whether civil servants or not, 
have now been de-reserved. ` For instance, 
the National Library of Scotland has only 
nine out of thirty-two men, excluding 
night-watchmen, left. The same is true 
of the vast majority of libraries all over 
the country. One method of dealing 
with this problem is to persuade the older 
librarians to postpone their retirement 
until the end of the war. Another is to 
persuade trained librarians, such as mar- 
ried women who have retired, to return 
to library work as their war work. 

The problem of a great shift in the 
population due to evacuation has, in many 
cases, had to be faced twice since the 
outbreak of war. For instance, in the 
Borough of Stoke Newington about 
twelve thousand people were evacuated at 
the beginning of the war. Аз a result 
the daily average issue of books fell from 
739 to 413. The Children's Library and 
the Reference Library were closed to be- 
gin with, but by the early spring of 1940 
many people had returned and the li- 
brary was carrying on much as in prewar 
days. The Children’s Library was re- 
opened in January 1940, and at the end 


of July 1940 the daily average of books 
issued was 758. 

To meet the special needs of a shifting 
population various , arrangements have 
been made. Tickets for public libraries 
are now pretty generally inter-available. 
That is to say that a subscriber in, say, 
Hampstead, if he moves to Swansea can 
use his ticket there. This service was to 
a limited extent in existence before the 
war but it has been considerably extended 
to meet wartime requirements. 

'To meet increases in population in ru- 
ral districts many more branch libraries 
have been opened. In the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, for instance, sixteen tempo- 
rary branch libraries, two regional librar- 
ies, a children's. room at an existing 
branch, and sixty-seven new centres have 
been opened during the past year. 


LiBRARIES AND THE CHILDREN 


Special arrangements came into force 
at the outbreak of war to deal with the 
problems of evacuated school children. 
The local county libraries became respon- 
sible for the provision of children’s books 
to evacuated schools in their districts, and 
to enable them to supply these books the 
town libraries sent large quantities of 
books to the evacuation areas, Westmin- 
ster Public Library, for instance, sent 
large quantities of books to the evacuation 
areas. In some cases special collections 
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of books have been bought in answer to 
urgent requests and dispatched to the 
evacuated schools from the town libraries. 

Meanwhile special problems had to be 
solved to keep open the children’s depart- 
ments in the towns. In September 1940 
when daylight air raids were frequent it 
was not desirable to encourage large num- 
bers of children to come to the libraries, 
but at the same time it was recognised 
that the use of books would help to make 
up for some of the education that was 
being missed. Accordingly arrangements 
were made by some libraries for the as- 
sistant in charge of the children’s librar- 
ies to visit local schools each week with 
a collection of suitable books for issue to 
the children at the schools. ‘This scheme 
has proved a great success and has en- 
abled many children to borrow books who 
might not otherwise have done so on 
account of the distance of the children’s 
libraries from their homes. 


Service TO ARMED FORCES 


Shortly after the outbreak of war, the 
Services Libraries and Books Fund was 
formed at the request of the Board of 
Admiralty, the Army Council, and the 
Air Council, to organize the supply of 
libraries and books to H. M. Forces both 
at home and abroad. It began in De- 
cember 1939 with only one small depot 
in London and has developed on such a 
scale that several other subdepots have 
been opened, at least one in each of the 
Army Commands and one in Northern 
Ireland. The present London headquar- 
ters was once the headquarters of four 
regiments of the Territorials. Supplies 
of books are obtained by gifts and purchase, 
the latter in an increasing proportion. 

The G.P.O. scheme which was jin- 
augurated in May 1940 brought a tre- 


mendous response from the public. “The 
public were asked to hand in books for the 
forces to the Post Office, and vast mail- 
bags of books were received and distrib- 
uted as a result of this appeal. But this 
supply began to run low by the following 
spring and huge quantities of new books 
had to be bought. 

Any static unit and training establish- 


ment and any В.А.Е. Station, if it has 


not enough books and cannot reach a mu- 
nicipal or county library, can obtain a 
library, the size of which is governed by 
the number of men in the unit, the num- 
ber of books already held, and the ac- 
commodation available. Such libraries 
normally consist of a more or less standard 
collection of books with fiction and non- 
fiction in regular proportions, about six 
quick reference books in libraries of five 
hundred books or over and nearly half 
the nonfiction consisting of travel and bi- 
ography. Special requests are dealt with 
as they come in. 

"Troops overseas are a main concern of 
the Services Central Book Depot. Gen- 
eral Sir Archibald Wavell when C.-in-C. 
Middle East Forces, wrote, “Books are 
perhaps the most acceptable form of gift 
that can be sent to the troops and airmen 
out here. . . . We can do with an almost 
unlimited quantity of literature, and you 
can have little idea of the pleasure this 
gives to men ш places not easy of ac- 
. . ." All troop transports leaving 
this country are supplied with books, and 
regular parcels are sent to nearly all over- 
seas stations, including Orkney and Shet- 
land, and all members of the Royal Navy, 
Army, and Air Force in those stations 
have the right to use them. 

In the British Isles men and women in 
the services who wish to continue their 
professional or technical education can 


cess. 


BRITISH LIBRARIES IN WARTIME 





BooksrACKS OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


obtain books for this purpose through a 
service run by the National Central Li- 
brary Association. ‘The individuals apply 
through their commanding officer to the 
local education officer, who in turn in- 
forms the county library of their request. 
If the county library cannot provide the 
books required they apply to the National 
Central Library Association, which has 
bought and is buying many such books for 
men and women in the forces. Vocational 
correspondence courses have been started 
to enable members of H. M. Forces to 
go on with their studies and take the 
necessary examinations. The 
Book Depot endeavours to supply the 
books needed for all these courses, but the 
book scarcity is severely felt in this work. 


'The Red Cross Hospital Library Serv- 


Central. 


ice has distributed more than a million 
books to the forces at home and in all 
parts of the world. Now London people 
are being asked to send books and maga- 
zines to Madagascar for the British 
wounded there. 


SPECIAL WARTIME SERVICES 


Libraries have always, to some extent, 
acted as information bureaux, but with 
the war their work in this direction has 
enormously increased. The librarians 
welcome such varied questions as “evacua- 
tion” and “bottling peas,” and their train- 
ing, together with their access to reliable 
sources of information, eminently fit them 
for this sort of work. They cooperate 
with Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, the Na- 
tional Council of Social Service, and the 
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Ministry of Information in answering 
many of the queries they receive. Ques- 
tions on А.В.Р., etc, have been dealt 
with by most central libraries, and in 
some cases rural libraries form part of the 
A.R.P. scheme, for in the event of an 
emergency they will be used as informa- 
tion bureaux. 


BOMBED LIBRARIES 


On the whole public libraries all over 
the country have been fairly fortunate in 
the matter of bombing. There have been 
some notable exceptions to this however. 
Plymouth lost its whole stock of books but 
it launched a very successful appeal and 
the public’s response was most generous. 
Bristol branch library sustained severe 
damage but reopened to the public within 
six months; the central library was also 
damaged but was able to carry on without 
interruption. In even the most heavily 
bombed towns the libraries have managed 
to carry on most of their work and to 
continue to expand. No government as- 
sistance is extended ‘to bombed libraries, 
except what they can claim under the 
War Damage Act. Sometimes the cost 
of replacement is met by the rates, some- 
times, as in the case of Plymouth, by an 
appeal to the public. 

In some cases more fortunate libraries 
have been generous in giving duplicate 
copies of books, if they possess them, to 
their afflicted neighbours, but it must be 
remembered that the giver may be the 
next to suffer so this policy is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

During the progress of the war the 
costs of publie library services have in- 
creased in many ways. ‘The public li- 
braries are run by the local authorities 
from the rates. The majority of libraries 
have had to increase their normal budget. 


At the beginning of the war many cut 
down their book grant, but in view of 
the increased demand for books most have 
now been brought back to normal or even 
increased. 

In reception areas where there is an in- 
creased demand for children’s books a 
grant may be made by the local educa- 
tion authority, 50 per cent of which may 
be reclaimed from the board of education. 


MOBILE LIBRARIES 


Transport difficulties have not played 
a very big part in the war problems of li- 
braries. 

Most people in urban and country areas 
have always been in the habit of walking 
to the libraries. For civilian population, 
however, there is at least one traveling 
library run by the St. Pancras Local Au- 
thority which has done good work in 


‘taking books to people who cannot man- 


age to go and collect them themselves. 
For some sections of the community, how- 
ever, transport difficulties are very great. 
Isolated units of the services in the Brit- 
ish Isles have to be considered. In York- 
shire there is a scheme of cooperation 
between the county library and the 
Y.M.C.A. to serve troops in isolated units 
in the library area. The library is pro- 
viding the books and the Y.M.C.A. is 
lending the services of a mobile library 
(including voluntary workers) and is 
meeting operating costs. The first 
W.V.S. Mobile Library, given by the 
people of the Barbados and containing 
1500 books, was taken over by the W.V.S. 
on May 5, 1942. 


AMERICAN Books 


'The Rockefeller Foundation through 
the American Library Association has 
made available a large number of Ameri- 


BRITISH LIBRARIES IN WARTIME il 





CHELTENHAM Roan LIBRARY, BRISTOL 


can books and periodicals for the troops 
which are very greatly appreciated. 

An interesting scheme which is just 
being developed is for a greater supply of 
American books to all libraries. The 
scheme is backed by the public libraries, 
who have already allocated twenty-one 
thousand pounds for the buying of Ameri- 
can books. It is proposed to put all such 
books in a special corner of the libraries 
and to draw attention to them by means 
of posters, etc. It is anticipated that this 
scheme will prove extremely popular, but 
the great difficulty here is getting the 
books, as shipping space has to be con- 
sidered. 


SERVICE то War REFUGEES AND 
INTERNEES 


When the Germans invaded the Low 
Countries a large number of refugees 
came to some of the London boroughs. 
At Stoke Newington the W.V.S. organ- 


ised classes in English for them, and the 
library cooperated by granting them 
special facilities for borrowing books in 
English and their own language. Refu- 
gee children also received a warm wel- 
come in the children’s library where the 
books for young readers have proved very 
popular. 

The National Central Library with the 
assistance of the British Council has been 
instrumental in supplying books in their 
own language to sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
and civilian refugees from Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Holland, Poland, and other Al- 
lied countries now in the British Isles. 

At the request of the Home Office the 
library has organised, with the help of the 
local urban or county libraries concerned, 
a service for the supply of educational 
books to aliens in internment camps. 

London boroughs gave the lead in or- 
ganising shelter libraries and the move- 
ment has spread to other towns and cities 
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in danger areas. Usually a voluntary as- 
sistant attends for an hour or two each 
night and issues books as at a public li- 
brary. In many cases the public has been 
asked to contribute books for shelter li- 
braries and has done so generously. 

Libraries have also made loans to war- 
dens' posts, first aid posts, fire service sta- 
tions, depot centres, etc. 


INCREASED WARTIME DEMAND FOR 
Booxs ` 


During the year before the war the 
general manager of a chain of 2d. librar- 
ies found that the demand for books 
was decreasing rapidly. 

He attributed this to the fact that the 
majority of women—always omnivorous 
readers—wefe spending their free time at- 
tending classes in first aid, A.R.P., etc., 
and had less time for reading. With the 
outbreak of war, however, the demand for 
books began to increase again and has gone 
on steadily increasing all the time. 

The long hours of blackout are prob- 
ably conducive to more reading and the 
hours spent in shelters during the “Blitz” 
also gave extra reading time. 

There are many people, in Civil De- 
fense Services, etc., who have to spend long 
hours “standing-by” and during these 
hours find time for increased reading. To 
meet the needs of the wartime population 
of Stoke Newington the public library 
there has instituted Sunday opening of the 
library, and an additional book can be bor- 
rowed with a supplementary ticket which 


is issued to every borrower who makes 
application. i 

Statistics of the issues of various li- 
braries show a great increase on prewar 
years. For instance, the issue of books 
from the Leeds Public Libraries rose by 
305,091 during the municipal year 1941- 
42. (Yorkshire Post) Nearly all public 
libraries have had to deal with the same 
sort of increase in demand. 


LIBRARIES AFTER THE WAR 


Hector McNeil, M.P., has foreshad- 
owed some of the problems with which 
libraries will have to contend after the 
war. If the process of breaking away 
by people from tenement areas was going 
to spread, the libraries would have to go 
out to the suburbs with them. Many 
more smaller libraries, fed from central 
depots, would be required. (Glasgow 
Herald, Nov. 9, 1941) 

Many libraries have put their more 
valuable books “into cold storage” until 
after the war, when they will form the 
nucleus for new libraries in cases where 
the present library has been destroyed by 
bombs. (Birmingham Post, Oct. 1, 1941) 

The need for an extension of the school 
library system after the war is empha- 
sised in various articles in the Library As- 
sociation Record. The first essential 
requisite for a successful school library is 
a fully trained teacher-librarian. With a 
really good man in charge the work and 
usefulness of school libraries can be enor- 
mously increased. 


What’s Happening? 


HE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS and 

answers have been assembled from 
many sources, If errors are discovered, 
please call them to our attention. Ques- 
tions for answer in future issues will be 
welcome. Other questions and answers 
were included on pages 824-26 of the De- 
cember т, 1942, 4.L.4. Bulletin-—-THE 
EDITOR. 


Will a library institute be held in our part 
of the country? 


Plans for the A.L.A. series of institutes 
include twenty regional institutes and 
many local institutes in individual states. 
Although the final selection has not been 
made, the regional centers will be dis- 
tributed geographically to reach the rep- 
resentatives of libraries and library 
organizations in as many states as possible. 
Each regional institute will serve as a 
demonstration for local institutes and it is 
hoped will lead to the organization of 
many institutes within the reach of all 
librarians and trustees in the area. 


Why is attendance at the National Insti- 
tute limited? 

To keep the total attendance down to 
discussion group size, to reduce travel, 
and to assure fair geographical representa- 
tion. Invitations have been sent to mem- 
bers of the A.L.A. Council, potential 
sponsors of regional and local institutes, 
A.L.A. committees and boards whose work 
is in.the field of the institutes, and the 
presidents and secretaries of A.L.A. divi- 
sions which will hold business meetings in 
Chicago in January. For a fuller state- 
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ment regarding the libraries and library 
organizations which will be represented at 
the National Institute, see pages 15-16. 


W hat war lists is the A.L.A. planning to 
issue? 


Booklist supplements scheduled for 
the near future are: "Racial Problems 
throughout the World," compiled by Alain 
Locke; “Physical Fitness," compiled by a 
committee representing the American 
Physical Éducation Association and the 
A.L.A.; and “The Geography of World 
War IL" Lists on intercultural under- 
standing, for children and for young 
people, have been in preparation for some 
time but have been delayed. 


What is the Army’s adult education pro- 
gram? 


For continuing education while in the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine 
Corps, the War Department has organized 
an Army Institute with headquarters at 
Madison, Wis. Enlisted men who have 
been in active service for four months or 
more may enroll. The courses have been 
selected by the Army as those which may 
add to the military efficiency and chances 
for promotion of the men in the armed 
services. The plan includes (1) courses 
taken through the Army Institute at a cost 
of two dollars for each course and (2) cor- 
respondence courses under the university 
or college extension plan for which the 
government will pay half, up to twenty 
dollars. In some instances the courses 


(Continued on page 25) 





O.W.I.’s War Film Program 


E UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 

] through the Office of War Informa- 
tion, Bureau of Motion Pictures, is en- 
gaged in a vigorous program of war 
information film production. A dozen or 
more of these films in 16mm. have been 
released in the past four months and about 
one new picture a week is to be pro- 
duced. Further information about this 
program is given in Film News (Amer- 
ican Film Center), especially the October, 
November, and December, issues. The 
Bureau of Motion Pictures has asked the 
A.L.A. what libraries can do to assist in 


this program. The following statement 
is the answer to that request. : 

Libraries are in a more strategic posi- 
tion than any other community agency 
to promote effective use of war films by 
adult groups. The Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee would like to hear about current 
war film activities and services of all types 
of libraries and the problems which they 
present. Will you please send such in- 
formation to the committee chairman, 
Mary U. Rothrock, Specialist in Library 
Service, ‘Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville. 


What Libraries Can Do to Help Promote the War Film 
Program of the Office of War Information 


Prepared for the Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures by the A.L.A. Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee. 


1. Libraries can function as points of con- 
tact between distributors and audiences of 
adults and out of school youth at the local 
community level. 
а. They maintain directories of com- 
munity groups and classes with up-to-date 
lists of program chairmen and officers. 
b. Through their reference and program- 
planning activities for individuals and or- 
ganizations, they have frequent contacts 
with leaders of adult groups which they 
can use for war film promotion. 
с. They have rooms which can be used 
for club and other group meetings where 
films may be shown. 
2. Libraries, in cooperation with distribu- 
tors, can provide advance screenings of 
O.W.I. films for program chairmen and 
other representatives of local’ community 
groups. 
3. Libraries can help increase the use of 
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prints in local communities by contacting 
interested groups and seeing that full sched- 
ules of local showings are arranged. 

4. Upon their own initiative or in coopera- 
tion with local war film committees, libra- 
ries can obtain the use of locally owned 
projectors and can assist in arranging for 
the training of volunteer operators. 

5. Libraries can promote the effective utili- 
zation of war films at the local community 
level 


a. By relating printed and other library 
resources to film subjects 
b. By including war films in current pub- 
licity and on reading lists 
c. By stimulating the formation of dis- 
cussion groups and forums in connection 
with film showings 
d. By helping recruit and train local dis- 
cussion leaders. 
6. Library bookmobiles operating in rural 
areas can carry projectors and war films 
into isolated communities far removed from 
present points of film service. 


‚4 
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A.L.A. Institutes on War and 


Postwar Issues 


T E Á.L.A. Executive Boarn be- 
lieves that libraries and librarians 
can make a substantial contribution to the 
enlightenment of the American people 
about war and postwar problems and is- 
sues by helping to clarify issues and en- 
couraging reading and thinking about 
them. A series of institutes has therefore 
been proposed to help librarians and trus- 
tees to inform themselves about impor- 
tant issues and to assist them in evaluating 
books and other materials. Special funds 
have been obtained. The series will be ini- 
tiated by a national institute, next will 
come approximately twenty regional in- 
stitutes, and finally many local institutes 
in individual states. The series will be 
arranged under the sponsorship of the 
Committee on Libraries and the War and 
the Board on International Relations. 

National Institute. In October the 
Executive Board agreed that because of 
transportation problems the Midwinter 
Conference should be reduced to meet- 
ings of the Executive Board and Council 
which would be necessary at that time 
to discuss war activities. "The national 
institute was then scheduled to take ad- 
vantage of the presence of the A.L.A. 
Council and Executive Board in Chicago. 
It will be held at the Drake Hotel, Janu- 
ary 30-31. 

Under the leadership of an expert dis- 
cussion leader this institute will serve as 
a demonstration for others in the series, 
Four sessions will be held for discussion 


of the following topics: “Ideas are weap- 
ons," “What citizens must know and do 
to help win the war," "Preparing for the 
postwar period," and "What librarians 
can do." Speakers who are experts in 
their fields will be invited to present im- 
portant issues and to discuss the literature 
librarians should be using in connection 
with them. 

The sessions will be so organized and 
conducted as to enable all who attend 
the institute to take an active part in the 
discussion. This will be primarily a 
discussion meeting, not a program of set 
speeches, 

By action of the Executive Board at- 
tendance at the national institute will Бе 
by invitation only. This decision was 
made reluctantly to keep the total at- 
tendance down to discussion group size, 
to reduce travel, and to assure fair geo- 
graphical representation. Regional and 


‘local institutes under A.L.A. auspices are 
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planned to cover the United States later. 
Invitations have been sent on the advice 
of officers and appropriate boards and 
committees to all members of А.ГА. 
Council, to representatives of libraries, 
library schools, state and provincial li- 
brary extension agencies, state school 
library supervisors, state library associa- 
tions, regional library associations, and 
other groups which are potential spon- 
regional or local institutes, to 
committees and boards whose 
in the field of the institutes, to 


sors of 
A.L.A. 


work is 
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presidents and secretaries of A.L.A, di- 
visions which hold business meetings in 
Chicago, and to individual librarians who 
will be asked to organize regional insti- 
tutes. Members of A.L.A. boards and 


committees and officers of divisions attend-- 


ing official meetings in Chicago and cer- 
tain professional members of the A.L.A. 
Headquarters staff will be invited to at- 
tend as observers, to the limit of the 
seating capacity of the balcony of the 
Drake Hotel ballroom. - 

Regional and local institutes. The 
plan calls for twenty regional institutes 
to be held as soon as possible after the 
national institute. Following them it is 
hoped that hundreds of local institutes 
within the reach of all librarians and 
trustees will be organized by persons who 
have attended the institutes in regional 
centers, 


Schedule of Meetings 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE. will be 
held Saturday afternoon and evening and 
Sunday morning and afternoon. The 


Council will -hold one business session, 
Monday morning. 'The Executive Board 
will meet Saturday morning and Monday 
afternoon. All other meetings will be 
scheduled for Saturday morning, Sunday 
evening, or Monday afternoon. 


Reservations 


IT 13 URGED that immediate reservation 
of railroad transportation and hotel 
rooms be made by those planning to 
attend. Headquarters for the meetings 
will be the Drake Hotel on North Michi- 
gan Ávenue and Walton Place. Rates at 
the Drake are: single rooms with bath, 
$3.50 and up; double rooms with bath, 


- $6 and up. 


Other hotels in the neighborhood at 
which reservations may be made are the 
Allerton, Knickerbocker, Maryland, and 
Pearson hotels. The Lawson Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y. W.C.A. are also a short distance 
from the Drake. 

If more information is desired, write to 
Eleanor Burke, A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Victory is essential. Beyond victory lies at least the hope that this may not occur again. 

But the hope can be realized only if a settlement is based upon realities—the realities of 
geography and power—as well as upon democratic ideals. 

—Epwarp MEAD EARLE, in the introduction to 

Mackinder’s Democratic Ideals and Reality 
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What They’re Doing 


This report on the war-related activities of a number of Middle Western 
libraries was prepared by three members of the Headquarters staff 
after visits to the libraries mentioned. 


Forums AND Discussion MEETINGS 


The Better Films Council in coopera- 
tion with the Sheboygan Public Library 
will soon begin a series of film showings 
in the library on war-related subjects fol- 
lowed by discussion meetings. The rec- 
reation department of the city is providing 
the projector, and the library is preparing 
reading lists for distribution at each 
meeting. 

The Sheboygan Town Hall Club, com- 
posed of business men, holds regular 
weekly discussion meetings in connection 
with the Town Hall Meetings of the Air. 
The library has been working with this 
group for several months and prepares 
materials in addition to those recom- 
mended by the Town Hall programs for 
the discussion leader and other members 
of the group. 

At the present time four Sheboygan 
women’s groups are studying the social 
and economic problems of the postwar 
world. The librarian serves on the pro- 
gram committee for two of the organiza- 
tions and actively participates in the 
planning of two more, thus making the 
library known in the town as headquarters 
for information on the postwar world. 

Ín Racine interest in current problems 
is evidenced by the numerous requests for 
suggestions for speakers, book lists, etc., 
from various groups and organizations. 
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One civic club has devoted the year’s study 
to the Latin American countries. А joint 
project sponsored by all women's organiza- 
tions in Racine is a series of meetings on 
postwar problems, discussing the social, 
economic, and religious phases. The li- 
brary is cooperating by providing a mim- 
eographed bibliography on the postwar 
world and by supplying additional reading 
lists on the particular topic discussed each 
week, 

The education department of the Peoria 
Public Library works actively with parents 
and teachers and this year has had a tre- 
mendously increased demand for books and 
suggestions for club programs on problems 
of delinquency and the effect of war on 
children. Study clubs in Peoria have been 
interested in material for the better un- 
derstanding of our allies, and the library 
has issued two book lists to suggest appro- 
priate reading. 

For a number of years Peoria has sup- 
ported a public forum, and this year 
neighborhood forums are being organized 
as follow-ups of the general meeting. The 
library is preparing book lists to be used 
with the local groups. One forum will be 
held soon on postwar problems. The 
leaders for these neighborhood forums are 
of course drawn from the community, and 
the branch library in the area has been 
working actively both in suggesting possi- 
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ble leaders and in securing materials for 
them to use in preparation for their 
participation. 

An interesting new project at Wauke- 
gan, Ill., is the preparation of lists of books 
for nursery schools that are soon to be 
established to take care of the children of 
women war workers. The library will 
also provide books for the nursery schools 
as far as it is able. 

In a five months’ period the Waukegan 
library has planned thirty-seven programs 
for various study groups in the community. 
Pertinent books and pamphlets are sent 
from the library’s collection for each 
meeting. 

In addition to planning programs and 
preparing reading lists, the librarian aver- 
ages four talks a week to local groups. 
These talks usually take the form of a 
survey of books in a field related to the 
program of the group. In almost every 
instance the emphasis is placed on war 
issues or postwar problems. Interest runs 
very high on these topics as a result of 
the talks and the discussions following, as 
indicated by use of library books on the 
subjects discussed. Frequently persons 
who have been present at these meetings 
come into the library for further discus- 
.sion of these books with the librarian. In 
discussing books an effort is always made 
to mention good old books on the subject 
along with the new. The librarian is a 
member of the local O.C.D. volunteer 
speakers’ bureau and has addressed groups 
on such subjects as taxes and salvage. 

Two state-wide groups with headquar- 
ters in Indianapolis are promoting interest 


in postwar planning through study groups. 


and reading programs. While the library 
is not working actively with the local 
chapters, the head of the circulation de- 
partment of the Indianapolis Public Li- 


brary reports some demand based on the 
book lists issued by the Indianapolis Coun- 
cil of Churchwomen. The library is 
buying all books on the war and the post- 
war world to prepare for an anticipated 
demand. 


BATTLE OF PRODUCTION 


Active cooperation with labor, industry, 
and vocational and upgrading classes is at 
present one of the predominant demands 
on library service. 

At Sheboygan, Wis., the librarian, 
with a director from the university exten- 
sion division, has been serving on the board 
of the labor unions’ forum programs, an 
activity which has involved not only the- 
preparation of book lists but also participa- 
tion in discussions of current production 
problems; of books indicating labor condi- 
tions in various sections of the United 
States, in Latin American countries, in 
European countries before the outbreak 
of the present hostilities, and in England; 
and of the effect of the war on labor. The 
labor unions have recommended technical 
books for purchase and have supplied the 
library with book lists sent out by the 
C.LO. and А.Е. of L. They have wel- 
comed the librarian as a speaker on union 
radio broadcasts. 

The Wis., library is also 
concentrating its efforts on supplying ma- 
terials to industry and labor that will 
contribute directly to the prosecution of 
the war effort. The C.I.O., А.Е. of L., 
and United States Employment Office 
have provided bulletin board space for 
library lists and other publicity material 
in their joint reception room. Collections 
of technical and recreational materials 
have been placed in a number of factories. 
In several factories management has felt 
that the service is so valuable that the 
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nurse on duty has been assigned the duties 
of librarian during the rest periods. She 
relies on the library to fill special requests. 

In Peoria, Ill., arrangements have been 
made to serve the nonresident employees 
of the Caterpillar and LeTourneau com- 
panies, both at thé public library and at 
the plants. Special cards have been issued 
to the men and in cooperation with the 
training directors, a weekly bulletin of 
technical books and new books of general 
interest is sent to the plants. The Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company happens to be 
located outside the county and Earl W. 
Browning, the librarian, is hopeful that 
this may lead to regional development for 
library facilities. 

The business room located on the 
ground floor, containing popular and tech- 
nical materials, both circulating and ref- 
erence, is one of the busiest departments 
in the library. 

Active cooperation has been maintained 
since the establishment of the Northern 
‘Regional Research Laboratories, a gov- 
ernment project recently developed in the 
Peoria area. Between 200 and 250 chem- 
ists are on the staff of the research labora- 
tories and the library has served in an ad- 
visory capacity by helping them to establish 
their own library, by securing books on 
interlibrary loan, and by answering numer- 
ous war-related reference questions. 

The Racine Public Library, in co- 
operation with the director and staff of 
vocational schools, has prepared a master 
list of all the pertinent materials available 


in the library. From the list the director . 


and instructors check the titles most useful 
to their enrollees. The library then 
mimeographs lists for distribution to vari- 
ous classes by the instructors. From time 
to time the director and instructors make 
recommendations for purchase by the li- 


brary of certain technical books, pamphlets, 
and other materials. 

Calls on library service at Indianapolis 
are still predominantly technical and fac- 
tual and library efforts are concentrated 
on meeting them satisfactorily. In order 
to promote efficient service, the librarian 
has appointed the former readers’ adviser 
defense coordinator. She has responsibility 
for over-all coordination of book needs 
on defense, regardless of the department 
or unit through which these needs are met ; 
brings together loose ends of book selec- 
tion in the defense field ; and insures clear- 
ing between branches and departments of 
information about book resources and 
activities. Service to industrial plants is 
directly under her supervision. Stations 
have been established in factories and are 
staffed one day a week by a professional 
staff member. 

The staff reports that demand for tech- 
nical material remains steady. There is 
little change in the type of book called for, 
although the pressure of demand from 
factory workers is slackening somewhat as 
the training-within-industry program gets 
under way. Women workers are much 
more in evidence than before, and calls 
from prospective air-force trainees are re- 
placing those from factory workers. 

In Logansport, Ind., an industrial plant 
which was considering the establishment 
of its own library decided instead to give 
five hundred dollars to the public library 
for the purchase of a technical collection. 
The plant intends to maintain the collec- 
tion by an additional gift in the near 
future and whatever funds are needed 
subsequently for upkeep. 


CiviLIAN PARTICIPATION ÁCTIVITIES 


The Peoria Advertising Club, the civil- 
ian defense council, and the library have 
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worked together to promote civilian de- 
fense activities. The library has prepared 
lists, helped in the distribution of them, 
and provided bulletin board facilities. 

The Peoria Red Cross, the Keep Well 
Committee, a recently organized group 
composed of physicians from the area, and 
the library have worked jointly to pro- 
mote better health conditions. The library 
prepared and issued a list of books, pamph- 
lets, articles, and charts available on 
health, diet, home nursing, and related sub- 
jects, which the committee, the Red Cross, 
and the library have given wide distribu- 
tion. The branch libraries of Peoria have 
acted as centers of nutrition and consumer 
information for groups and classes. 

The Racine Public Library in coopera- 
tion with the local O.C.D. will sponsor 
consumer and nutrition information serv- 
ice at the library. The O.C.D. will pro- 
vide a booth, posters, charts, and other 
free materials; the library will provide 
reading lists on related subjects; and vol- 
unteer workers will man the booth, supply 
` information, and distribute the materials. 
Government publications are increasingly 
popular, and the library stimulates in- 
terest by a constantly changing display 
near the charging desk. 


War AFFECTED AREAS 


The Merrimac project in Sauk County, 
Wis., has resulted in greatly increased 
population in Prairie du Sac, Merrimac, 
Sauk City, Baraboo, and other nearby 
towns. Employment there has brought 
a number of trailer camps and one large 
government-built housing project near the 
ordnance plant. Under the sponsorship 
of the Traveling Library Department, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, the 
W.P.A. bookmobile with driver-librarian 
has been taking books and services to the 


area. Plans are under way now for the 
establishment of traveling library stations 
to serve book needs between bookmobile 
calls. 

While Peoria does not maintain book- 
mobile service, nevertheless provisions have 
been made to supply nonresidents engaged 
in war industries in the area with books 
and service. Collections of technical and 
recreational books are made available to 
war workers and special identification 
cards are issued to permit them to use the 
Peoria Public Library and its branches. 

Because of gas rationing, residents in a 
Racine community located some distance 
from the main library or any of its 
branches have petitioned for a branch 
library. Plans are being made to provide 
this group with book service. 

One of the principal wartime activities 
of the Waukegan Public Library at pres- 
ent is its reference service to U.S. Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill., sup- 
plementing the services provided by the 
station’s own library. Many questions on 
scientific and technical subjects and public 
relations are answered by the library. 
Back files of the library’s magazines are 
made available to the Naval station. 
Service is given both by phone and by 
messenger. 

The library also provides free service 
to sailors stationed at Great Lakes, to 
Navy wives, and to government workers. 
It serves in an advisory capacity to local 


0.8.0. libraries and frequently arranges 
book talks at the U.S.O. clubs. 


OTHER CHANGES RESULTING 
FROM WAR ACTIVITIES 


Restricted travel has increased interest 
in classical music in Racine. "The library 
purchased about one hundred recordings 
and they were all borrowed in the first 
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week. If possible, the investment in rec- 
ords will be doubled. 

Pictures and records of men and women 
in the armed forces are being collected 
for the local archives by the Racine chap- 
ter of the American Legion, the libraty, 
the historical society, and the draft board. 
‘The state library is doing the same service 
for the state of Indiana in cooperation 
with other state agencies. 

The recently organized Peoria Council 
of Social Agencies has issued a list of 
holdings of member agencies to facilitate 
use of materials. A library staff mem- 
ber supervised the compilation, which is 
on file at the library as well as at the 
Council’s office. It will be kept up to 
date on a quarterly basis and has already 
proved valuable to the library as a book 
selection guide. 

Because of the pressure of increased 
demand for technical books and factual 
data on the war, ways and means of re- 
lieving the professional staff from routine 
duties are being considered at the Indian- 
apolis Public Library. An analysis of 
professional and subprofessional activities 
in all staff positions has just been com- 
pleted and will serve as a preliminary to 
streamlining techniques. Reorganization 
of staff to meet the personnel shortage 
will be based on its findings. The staff 
member who conducted the survey esti- 
mated that at present the average amount 
of nonprofessional work done by profes- 
sionals is 50.5 per cent. The librarian 
hopes it may be possible to initiate an 
"itinerant preacher" system of clerical 
workers who will travel from branch to 
branch and department to department, 
taking over many of the mechanical jobs 
now done by professional staff members. 
Thus trained librarians now on the staff 
can be used to fill vacancies caused by 
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wartime conditions. Luther L. Dicker- 
son, the librarian, does not anticipate any 
difficulty in filling clerical positions be- 
cause the families of many Indianapolis 
high school graduates object to their em- 
ployment in defense plants. He believes 
he can count on a reserve of fifteen or 
twenty good candidates. 


State Lisrary War ACTIVITIES 


The Indiana State Library reports an 
over-all increase in requests for books 
from libraries in the state and is consider- 
ing generous duplication of war-related 
books in order to stimulate demand. Plans 
are being formulated for a concentrated 
campaign to urge libraries to promote 
thinking and reading about the issues in- 
volved in the war. The librarian believes 
that it is the state library’s responsibility 
to coordinate and encourage this type of 
library service on а state-wide scale. 
Working through and with organized 
groups will be a definite part of the pro- 
gram, but according to Harold F. Brig- 
ham, librarian, “if libraries wait until 
they can organize groups, they will lose 
the immediate opportunity to work with 
individuals." In this connection the state 
library has the important responsibility of 
guiding book selection in small libraries 
which ask for buying lists on war-related 
topics. 

'The traveling libraries note a growing 
movement, organized by ministers, to in- 
terest young people in books. In collec- 
tions organized for these groups, books 
about heroes and countries at war are 
popular but books on “ideas” and postwar 
planning are not. If these topics have 
become the subject of club study pro- 
grams, the consequent interest has not been 
reflected in demands on the traveling 
libraries. 


Sources of Free and Inexpensive 


War Materials 


HE BUSY LIBRARIAN will find helpful this compilation of sources of materials on 
war and postwar problems, including pamphlets, free and inexpensive maps, 


films, recording, packets, study outlines, and program aids. 


The list does not aim 


to be comprehensive but rather suggests sources of publications to aid the librarian in 
selecting materials other than books needed to assist in preparing exhibits, talks by 
local speakers, student papers and assignments, club programs, and other war-related 


community activities. 


It was prepared by the following Headquarters staff members: 


Mildred L. Batchelder, Harriette L. Greene, and Kathryn P. Mier. 


Pamphlets 


Adult Study Guide, a Pamphlet Research 
Service for the Adult Reader. Bacon and 
Wieck, Inc, Northport, N.Y. Published 
six times a year, $1. 


An annotated list of emp selected with adult 
study groups in mind. he publisher acts as a 
clearing house for pamphlets and paper-bound books 
of all publishers, Write for information about spe- 
cial services to libraries. 


АЛА. Bulletin, vol. 36, no. 11, Oct. 1, 
1942. "Let's Inform Ourselves" compiled 
by Alice M. Farquhar. Inside front and 
back covers. 

A selected list of pamphlets on war and postwar 


issues prepared especially for librarians by the chair- 
man of the Adult Education Board. 


Booklist; A Guide to Current Books. 
Twice monthly except August and Septem- 
ber, A.L.A., Chicago, $3 a year. 

A selected list of "Free and Inexpensive Materials" 
and a selected list of ‘United States Government 


Documents” are published at irregular intervals 
throughout the year. 





U.S. Government Publications and the 
W ar compiled by С. Н. Melinat. 
A selected and annotated list of popular government 


documents published since Pearl Harbor, issued as a 
supplement to the December 15 Booklist. 





“War Pamphlet Sources” compiled by 
Elizabeth $. Kenyon. 


A descriptive list of nougovernmental agencies pub- 
lishing pamphlets on war and postwar subjects. 
Booklist, Dec. 1; 1942. 
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Education for Victory. Official biweekly 
of the U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. $1 a year. 


Publishes regularly in a section, “United States 
Government Announces,” a selected list of new 
government publications, 


Information Service. Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Ave, New York City. Published 
weekly except during July and August. $2 
а year. 


One of the September issues (vol. 21, no, 28), en- 
titled “Selected Pamphlets,” lists with brief anno- 


tations recent and forthcoming pamphlets. Single 
issue, тос, 
Library Journal. Semimonthly. R. R. 


Bowker Co. $5 a year. 


An annotated list appears in each issue under the 
heading "Printed Material Available: A Variety of 
Booklets, Pamphlets, Posters Available Free or for 
a Small Charge." 


Pamphleteer Monthly; А Guide to Current 
and Worthwhile Pamphlets. Pamphlet Dis- 
tributing Co., 313 W. 35th St, New Yor 
City. Monthly, $2 a year. 


An annotated monthly list of pamphlets and some 
government documents arranged by subject. Sub- 
Scribers to the service may order pamphlets at a 
10 per cent discount. 


Selected List of Wartime Pamphlets, nos. 
1,2, and 3. Director of Public Information, 


Ottawa. 
The first three of a series of “Public Information" 
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listings of wartime pamphlet literature. The lists 


are arranged by subject, title, and series, 


Vertical File Service. Н. W. Wilson Co. 
Monthly, sold on service basis. Write for 
rate, 


A current selected and annotated list of pamphlets, 
maps, and other free and inexpensive materials. The 
list is arranged by subject and with a title index 
and is cumulated annually, 


Buying Guides 


Buying guides on special subjects appear in various 
publications. One of special interest to librarians 
wanting to build a consumers’ library appears in 
Wilson Library Bulletin, November 1942, entitled 
“Suggestive Titles for an Inexpensive Consumers’ 
Library.” In addition to free and inexpensive books 
and pamphlets, the compiler, Agnes O. Hanson, lists 
organizations which supply a constant source for ma- 
terials presenting a fresh viewpoint on the subject. 


War Maps 


Subscription Books Bulletin, vol. 13, no. 1, 
January 1942, A.L.A., $2 a year. 


Contains a brief discussion of atlases and maps, 
describing some inexpensive sources of war maps. 


Vertical File Service lists maps as well as 
pamphlets and other inexpensive materials 
(for complete entry see "Pamphlets"). 


Newspapers 


Newspapers offer one of the most obvious ephemeral 
sources. The daily and Sunday editions of news- 
papers, especially from metropolitan areas, make 
timely display materials. For example, the best of the 
maps from the daily editions of the Chicago Daily 
News have been issued in an “All Fronts Мар” for 
тос. The Chicago Sun issued an “Invasion Atlas" at 
7c per copy, and the Chicago Tribune has published 
in the daily and Sunday papers about 75 war maps, 
20 of which are still available at the Tribune Office, 
т 5. Dearborn, Chicago, roc each. The New York 
Times recently reprinted some of its most striking war 
maps in atlas form, which is available for тос. 


Periodicals 


Periodicals such as National Geographic, Asia, П- 
lustrated London News, Time, Sphere, Life, and 
Newsweek offer another obvious source. Time re- 
cently reprinted 18 maps as “An Atlas of the War,” 
paper cover, тос, Other sources of ephemeral supply 
are oil companies, such as the Pure ОЙ‘ тар for 
roc, 


Newsmap Magazine, a monthly publica- 
tion, current maps supplemented by some 
text in journalistic style, is available through 
Geographical Publishing Co., 621 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, $6. 


News Map of the Week, а weekly publica- 
Чоп. News Map of the Week, Inc, 1512 
Orleans Ave., Chicago. $28 a year. 


Large up-to-date maps of the world featuring in 
print outstanding news events of the week, 


Hammond's New Combination Self-Revis- 
ing World Atlas and Gazetteer. Includes 
separate world war map, 44 x 32, suitable 
for wall use. Garden City Publishing Co., 
Garden City, N.Y. $1. 


One of a number of current maps published by 
Hammond. Other atlas publishing houses are is- 
suing from time to time up-to-date war maps at in- 
expensive prices. 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 


Publishes a catalog of inexpensive map publications, 


Packets 


Information Exchange on Education and 


the War, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


Loan packets of selected materials on many subjects, 
such as infer-American friendship and understanding, 
women’s role in wartime, and postwar planning, may 
be borrowed by schools, libraries, civic organizations, 
and individuals. Packets should be ordered by 
packet code number and title. "Write to the Infor- 
mation Exchange for a list of packets. 


American Council оп Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D.C. 
Two packets of pamphlet materials on Latin 


America and the Far East, prepared in cooperation 
with the Foreign Policy Association and the Insti- 


tute of Pacific Relations, are available for $1.50 each. 
Study guides for teachers are included.  Separately 
at тос each, 


Federal Radio Education Committee, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Three kits are available for loan: “How to Use 
Transcriptions in the Schools;" “A War Policy for 
American Schools;” and “We Hold These Truths.” 
Transcriptions and reading material are included. 
A limited number are for sale at $6, 


Foreign Policy Association, 22 Е. 38th St., 
New York City. 


Discussion packets based on Headline Books de- 
signed to help club leaders organize discussion of 
world events are available at 256 each. Packets in- 
clude discussion outlines, program suggestions, reading 
lists, and proposals for additional projects, 
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War Information Centers 


Some of the state university and_college library war 
information centers, such as the University of North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania State College, University of 
New Mexico, make up packets of current materials 
-for loan to libraries, groups, and individuals in the 
State. Iowa State College Library and many others 
compile lists of selected readings and loan books on 
requested subjects as well as answer specific ques- 
tions. 


Victory Publications Clearing House 


A Victory Publications Clearing House, Albany, 
N.Y., has been organized under the sponsorship of 
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Study Outlines, 
Women’s Clubs 


The study guides and program outlines prepared by 
such organizations as the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs (1734 М St.. Washington, D.C.) and 
the American Association of University Women (1634 
І St, Washington, D.C.) are useful to libraries. The 
latter issues study kits priced at 35c to $1 as well as 
study guides. 


Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. 


The office of the counselor assists clubs in organiz- 
ing study programs on Latin America and lends 
them printed matter and films for such programs. 
'The division maintains a special collection of books 
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state educational and civic organizations with the 
director of the Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension, State Education Department, as 
chairman.  Pamphlets and discussion kits prepared 
by the Section for Citizen Morale, Office of Civilian 
Mobilization, New York State War Council are 
available at small cost. 


W orld Citizens Association, Chicago Group, 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 84-86 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 


A series of surveys on postwar problems has been 
prepared for the use of discussion groups. Kits are 
available at 25с each to residents of five Midwestern 
States, 40c each outside this area. 


Program Aids 


for loan to schools, libraries, educators, and editors 
of school texts. . 
Pamphlet series, periodicals, reports, and bibliogra- 
phies are published by the Pan American Union. 


Government Agencies 


Several of the government agencies have education 
divisions which provide study outlines and suggested 
programs as well as pamphlets and display materials. 
Among these are the adviser for civic projects, Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D.C.; Consumer Divi- 
sion, Officé of Price Administration, Washington, 
D.C.; the Nutrition Division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, Federal Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C.; Consumer’s Counsel 
р Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


Films 


Educational Film Catalog compiled by 
Dorothy E. Cook and Eva Rahbek-Smith. 
Н. W. Wilson Co. $5. Supplemented quar- 


terly. New edition announced for January 
1943. 


Selected annotated list of nontheatrical films. Gives 
full information about renting and purchase. Recent 
supplements include many films, Canadian, English, 
and American, for both children and adults on 
World War II, on background of the war, and on 
Such defense subjects as nutrition, health, first aid, 
job training, etc. 


Health Films. American Film Center, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, October 
1942. 25c. 


Descriptive list of 2:9 motion pictures of value in 
teaching health. Limited to films ‘chiefly for lay 
audiences. Includes many films, both English and 
American, which can be used for civilian defense 
and war groups. Examples: first aid, housing, 
nursery schools, care of babies, nutrition, nursing, 
public health, etc. 


List of U.S. War Information Films. Bu- 
reau of Motion Pictures, Office of War 


Washington, D.C., Novem- 


Information. 
ber 1942. 


Lists war films produced for government agencies on 
the armed forces, civilian defense training, indus- 
trial training, informational films on agriculture, 
conservation, Latin America, youth, health, war 
production, etc. Describes films and indicates sources 
from which they may be obtained, 


1000 and One: The Blue Book of Non- 
Theatrical Films. 18th annual ed. Educa- 
tional Screen, Inc., 64 Е. Lake St., Chicago. 
75c. (То Educational Screen subscribers, 


25с.) 


“War Program and Civilian Defense,” pages 82-88, 
lists more than 300 films under the following sub- 
jects: armed forces, aviation training, battle fronts, 
civilian defense, conservation, first aid and rescue 
work, life in wartime, social services, women in 
war, wartime production, industrial training, indus- 
trial health and welfare, other United Nations war 
effort, World War I, antiwar and peace. Also war- 
related films included in section on “Geography,” 
pages 19-75, and “History and Current Events,” 
pages 40-43. The list gives sources from which 
films may be rented or purchased with general terms 
for each distributor but without exact cost for each 
film rental or purchase. Occasional very brief note. 


The Other Americas through Films and 
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Records. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1942. 


Lists 47 films on the other American nations. Gives 
full description, age levels at which films will be 
appreciated, sources from which they may be rented 
or borrowed. 


т0тт. Films, 1941-42. National Film 
Board of Canada, Ottawa, 1942. 


Catalog of the agency which coordinates all govern- 
ment film activities in Canada, А section on “War 
Films" includes 28 Canadian and British films. 
Many of these are available in the U.S. through the 
film-lending libraries, 


Magazines: Film News (American Film. 


Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Monthly, $1 a year) and Educational 


Scréen (64 E. Lake St., Chicago. Monthly 
except July and August, $2 a year) carry 
information about the new nontheatrical 
films. War and Films is issued weekly by 
Inter-Allied Information Center (610 Fifth 
Ave, New York City). | 


State and Regional Film Library Catalogs 


Catalogs from the university extension and commer- 
cial film libraries in any area should be available in 
public, school, and college libraries. Current cata- 
logs feature war films. The list of war films noted 
above gives agencies which distribute war films. 
Catalogs from the agencies in the state and region 
make a good beginning, for a collection of film re. 
sources of the area. hese must be supplemented 
by lists of war films in visual education departments 
in school systems, in museums, and in other local 
agencies. 


Recordings 


Recordings for School Use; A Catalog of 
Appraisals, 1942 compiled by G. Robert 
Miles. World Book Co. 333 Park 
Hill Ave., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., 1942 


(Radio in Education series) 

Prepared in collaboration with the Recordings Division 
of the American Council on Education, Gives full de- 
scription of recordings and appraisal of uses with 
various types of groups. An important list. 


What's Happening? 
( Continued from page 13) 


taken through the university and college 
extension services may be used by the men 
as credits for diplomas or degrees. They 
include those on the high school and col- 
lege level as well as courses in English 
for men of foreign birth or parentage. 
'The Army Institute offers courses in Eng- 
lish, social studies, mathematics, science, 
business, mechanical subjects, electrical 
subjects, and civil and architectural sub- 
jects. The correspondence courses offered 
by the seventy-six cooperating universities 
and colleges include almost any of those 


‘Script and Transcription Exchange, Federal 


Radio Education Committee, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


Recordings of radio programs done by various gov- 
ernment agencies can be purchased or borrowed 
from the exchange. Now available are such series 
as Freedom’s People, This Is History, and the 


Treasury Star Parade. Complete lists of recordings 
available are sent on request, 


ordinarily presented in a college or univer- 
sity curriculum. 

Copies of the Catalog of the Army In- 
stitute may be secured from the Army 
Institute, Madison, Wis. 


We read of staggered hours in large cities. 
What is the schedule at A.L.A. Head- 


quarters? 


According to a request from the Office 
of Defense Transportation, effective De- 
cember 1, A.L.A. Headquarters hours are 
8:30 to 4:30 on weekdays and 8:30 to 
12:00 on Saturdays. This change has 
been made by a great many offices and 
businesses in the Loop and Near North 
Side districts of Chicago. 


1943 У.В.С. Plans 


To THE LIBRARIAN: 


The 1943 Victory Book Campaign is on its 
way to your town and to your library. Our 
armed forces have expanded so rapidly, it is 
essential that you and your staff renew your 
activity in order to provide books for the 
men in the services. A new drive, planned by 
the Board of Directors of the Victory Book 
Campaign, opens Jan. 5, 1943, and will con- 
tinue until March 5. Everyone is asked to 
help: those who helped so materially in 1942 
and those who were not aware of the earlier 
campaign. ` 

Librarians served valiantly їп 1942, han- 
dling the local organization of the campaign, 
publicity, and the sorting and distribution of 
books. For the new campaign, a separate 
promotion staff will carry out an extensive 
plan of strategy designed by a Campaign 
Committee appointed by the Victory Book 
Campaign Board. In addition to the usual 
press and radio releases, numerous social, 
industrial, welfare, and other national or- 
ganizations have been asked to send to all 
their members action programs related spe- 
cifically to the activities of the groups: local 
women’s clubs were asked to have V.B.C. 
luncheons, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts to 
help in collecting books, etc. The promotion 
staff hopes to stimulate every member of 
every community. 

As a result of this intensive program, there 
will be projected into your community many 
publicity techniques which will create not only 
enthusiasm but also possible crosscurrents of 
action, In order to coordinate the activities 
of your town, you, together with the local 
leaders of the U.S.O. and Red Cross, co- 
sponsors with the A.L.A. of the V.B.C., 
should be prepared to assume leadership— 
to make sure that good books reach the men 
in the services. 

The immediate concern of each librarian 
is to set up the machinery for handling books 
in quantity. You and your staff know which 
methods were successful in the last cam- 
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paign. Did you have enough space for sort- 
ing and storing books? It might be well to 
arrange for a rent-free empty store near the 
library building to take care of the problem. 
Did you have enough help? Encourage staff 
members to volunteer definite periods of time 
to assist in handling and packing. The cam- 
paign committee, through its broad program, 
hopes to enlist local transportation facilities; 
however, in order to transport books to sort- 
ing centers and warehouses, it would be ad- 
visable to appeal locally to truckers, civilian 
defense motor corps, and individuals owning 
station wagons or cars. 

Posters will not play the prominent role 
they did in the last campaign. The promo- 
tion staff has devised other methods to take 
their place. They may be available later, 
in limited quantities, but only for localities 
where the national publicity apparently has 
not reached. 

'The new printed manual outlines the ma- 
chinery for sorting and distribution. It con- 
tains directions expressly designed to assist 
you and incorporates the many excellent sug- 
gestions for improvement which you were 
good enough to send us. 

We ask that the book sorting be ruthless. 
Let's not have our men complain that "We're 
getting a lot of sentimental novels by early 
Victorian ladies.” Ship only books in good 
condition; trucks and freight cars are needed 
for vital materials. 

We do not anticipate an easy task. Help 
of volunteers will be harder to get; cartons 
and twine may be limited; rationing and 
priorities will complicate the transportation 
problem. 

The librarians in the country should know 
which books men like. Let's make sure that 
the men in the services are supplied with 
books they will find enjoyable and useful. 


Jonn M. Connor, Director 
Heren Е. WzsszLs, Assistant Direc- 
tor in Charge of Distribution 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Council on Books in Wartime 


Tue A.L.A. and individual librarians 
are cooperating with the Council on Books 
in Wartime, Inc., 347 Fifth Ave, New 
York City (W. W. Norton, chairman; 
Janet Lumb, executive secretary). 

Franklin F. Hopper is one of the direc- 
tors. The Library Committee is made up 
of Jennie M. Flexner, chairman, Flora B. 
Ludington, Ruth Savord, Meredith Wood, 
Marion Dodd, and Franklin F. Hopper, 
ex officio. Eleanor M. Witmer as a mem- 
ber of the Information Committee will 
keep the A.L.A. and the profession in- 
formed of council activities, Carl Н. 
Milam spoke at a council meeting in New 
York on Pearl Harbor Day. 

А number of lists have already been 
compiled by the Library Committee and 
distributed free of charge in the form of 
mimeographed releases, on Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands, North Africa, the South 
Pacific Islands, and others. Some libraries 
as well as bookstores, critics, columnists, 
and trade papers are alréady on the mailing 
list for these. А longer list on China has 
been issued and sells at five cents a copy 
after free distribution to one thousand se- 
lected libraries. A list on Russia is to be 
available in January. 

The lists have been most carefully pre- 
pared and checked by experts. It is sug- 
gested that libraries that receive the China 
list display it, together with as many of 
the books as possible; also that booksellers 
be urged to do likewise. The introduction 
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by Nathaniel Peffer merits special atten- 
tion in connection with his just published, 
highly praised book Basis for Peace in the 
Far East. 

Other committees are working on radio 
broadcasts, forums, and fairs, relating mo-. 
tion pictures to books, and a drive to pro- 
mote “imperative” books. 

This continuing organization was set up 
for the duration on June 18 at a meeting 
of some sixty publishers, following two 
months of experimental activities. Its 
aims, according to Chairman Norton, are: 


To achieve the widest possible use of books 
contributing to the war effort of the United 
Peoples: by the use of books in the building 
and maintenance of the will to win; by the 
use of books to expose the true nature of 
the enemy; by the use of technical informa- 
tion in books on the training, the fighting, 
the production, and the home fronts; by the 
use of books to sustain morale through re- 
laxation and inspiration; by the use of books 
to clarify our war aims and the problems of 
the peace. 


War Scrap Materials 


Rose L. VoRMELKER, head of the Busi- 
ness Information Department of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, has prepared a bulle- 
tin in connection with Cleveland's War 
and Defense Information Center. on 
"Scrap Materials for War Needs.” The 
bulletin is addressed to the individual and 
contains general information on the value 
of a great many types of scrap in the 
prosecution of the war. It also includes a 
three-page reading list of pamphlets, maga- 
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zine articles, and folders. 

Because of its value, the War Produc- 
tion Board is planning to duplicate and 
circulate copies among members of the 
salvage sections of the Conservation Divi- 
sion. 


Our Neighbor Republics 


Tue LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION of the 
U.S. Office of Education in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs has issued a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet, “Arts, Crafts, and Cus- 
toms of Our Neighbor Republics: A 
Bibliography,” compiled by Emilie Sand- 
sten Lassalle and prepared under the direc- 
tion of Nora Beust, senior specialist in 
library materials of the Library Service 
Division. 

Requests for single copies should be sent 
to the Library Service Division, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Publicity Materials from Navy 


A source of publicity material appro- 
priate for library use is the Public Rela- 
tions Branch of the U.S. Navy. Posters, 
photographs, and films suitable for exhibit 
are available from the Public Relations 
Office in each Naval district. Addresses 


are: 


First Naval District, 150 Causeway St. 
Boston, Mass. 

Third Naval District, 90 Church St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Fourth Naval District, 1315 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fifth Naval District, Naval Operating Base, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Sixth Naval District, 106 Peoples Bldg., 
Charleston, S.C. 

Seventh Naval District, 1127 du Pont Bldg., 
Miami, Fla. 

Eighth Naval District, Federal Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 


Ninth Naval District, U.S. Naval Training 
Station, Great Lakes, Ill. 

Eleventh Naval District, Headquarters, 
Eleventh District, San Diego, Calif. 

Twelfth Naval District, Federal Office ` 
Bldg., Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 

Thirteenth Naval District, Staff Head- 
quarters, Exchange Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


If the library can provide an audience of 
three or four hundred, a Navy representa- 


. tive will accompany the film requested and 


speak on a related topic. When the 
audience is limited, films are lent free to 
agencies equipped to show them. 


Recruiting Nurses' Aides 


THe New York Pustic LIBRARY, in 
cooperation with the Civilian Defense 
Council, is helping to recruit ten thousand 
nurses’ aides through the simple device of 
inserting bookmarks in books borrowed by 
women. The bookmark carries a state- 
ment of the need for nurses' aides and a 
short description of what they can do to 
help win the war. 


Faculty Discussion Groups 


Тне NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Sec- 
ondary School Principals (1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C.) has issued 
a leaflet called А Program of Discussion 
of Wartime Issues т Secondary Educa- 


tion. Member principals have received 
copies. Single copies will be sent on 
request. 


High school librarians will wish to see 
the suggested program so that materials 
already available on the issues may be 
drawn to the attention of faculty members 
and in order to obtain whatever new ma- 
terials are needed for discussions. Lists of 
war films, especially those compiled by the 
Office of War Information in Washington, 
are important sources of discussion ma- 
terial which should not be overlooked. 


A.L.A. 


Periodical Exchange Union 


THE Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries has a committee to carry 
on the work of the Periodical Exchange 
Union. The work of the committee is to 


NEWS 


be concerned this year with the operation - 


of the union and the admission of new 
members. The committee is now in pos- 
session of several inquiries about admis- 
sion, so that it 15 essential to compile a 
new routing sheet. All present and pro- 
spective members of the Periodical Ex- 
change Union are requested to send the 
amount of their periodical expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1941-42 to the chairman 
before Jan. 15, 1943. This figure should 
include only the amount spent for peri- 
odicals and indexes and should not include 
continuations and binding. If the exact 
amount is not available, a close estimate 
will be sufficient. 

During the present year the committee 
will make a study of the two plans now in 
operation: 1, Lists sent out simultaneously 

'to all members, and 2. One list sent to 
all members in their order on the routing 
sheet. Many libraries feel that the group 
has become too large and should be broken 
down by subjects, types of libraries, or 
some other method. In order to make its 
study more effective, the committee re- 
quests criticisms, suggestions, and possibly 
alternative plans from interested libraries 
and individuals. The members of the 
committee are Donald Е. Thompson, 
University of Alabama Library, Univer- 
sity, chairman; Oscar Carl Orman, 
Washington University Libraries, St. 
Louis; and Virginia Trumper, Woman’s 
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College Library, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 


Encyclopaedia of Sports, Games, 
and Recreations 


AT THE MILWAUKEE CONFERENCE 
the A.C.R.L. Board of Directors voted 
to suspend work on the proposed Encyclo- 
paedia of Sports, Games, and Recreations. 
The committee is being kept intact with 
the intention of continuing with the proj- 
ect at the first opportunity. The status 
of the project at the time it became in- 
active was: preliminary plans including a 
tentative budget, estimate of length, de- 
tails of editorial supervision, and an out- 
line of scope and procedure were in the 
hands of the joint committee. 

Persons desiring more complete infor- 
mation about the project or having sug- 
gestions or criticisms to offer should write 
to Wilson M. Ranck, general chairman, 
Encyclopaedia of Sports, Games, and 
Recreations, Hackley Public Library, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Cataloging Quarterly 
Tue A.L.A. Division of Cataloging 


and Classification is considering the es- 
tablishment of a quarterly review to 
present important and timely news and 
discussions of the catalog, cataloging proc- 
esses, and the place of the catalog in the 
administration and service of the library. 
This quarterly would take the place of 
the present Yearbook but would, it is 
hoped, place greater emphasis on the use 
of the catalog than on its construction. 
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We believe that such a publication would 
prove of interest to administrators and 
reference librarians as well as to cata- 
logers. 

A committee of the division is now en- 
gaged in sampling the opinions of mem- 
bers of the profession on the feasibility 
of a quarterly review at this time. Com- 
ments either favorable or unfavorable are 
solicited and may be sent to Marie Louise 
Prevost, chairman of the Committee on 
a Quarterly Review, Newark Public Li- 
brary. | 


A.L.A. Publication 


Ом DECEMBER 23 appeared the third 
title in A.L.A.’s popular Experimenting 
Together series, The Librarian and the 
Teacher of Music by Esther L. Bohman 
and Josephine Dillon. Like the earlier 
Experimenting Together volumes, the new 
one pictures actual cooperative planning 
and achievement in bringing the library 
into active participation in the teaching 
program but it carries the entirely new 
idea of coordinated library activities into 
the field of music. Miss Bohman is the 
music teacher, Miss Dillon the librarian 
at Mount Auburn Elementary School in 
Cleveland, where the successful coopera- 
tion described is conducted. 

This title is released at the same price 
as the earlier Experimenting Together 
pamphlets—seventy-five cents. Other ti- 
tles in the series are The Librarian and the 


Teacher of Science and The Librarian 
and the Teacher of English. Others are 
in preparation. 


Film Forums 


A NEW ANNOTATED LIST of current non- 
theatrical films which are good for use in 
film forums has been compiled by the Joint 
Committee on Film Forums and is avail- 
able on request from Mary E. Townes, 
Executive Assistant, Film Forums, c/o 
Institute of Adult Education, 525 W. 
120th St,.New York City. Libraries 
which wish help in putting on film forums 
should communicate with Miss Townes 
immediately while the committee still has 
funds available. 


Friends of Libraries Scrapbooks 


CLARENCE Е. SHERMAN, chairman of 
the Friends of Libraries Committee, an- 
nounces the revision of the Friends of 
Libraries scrapbooks. 

Letters from the committee were sent 
to various Friends of Libraries groups re- 
questing materials and information about 
the activities of Friends groups through- 
out the country. 

The material from both the college and 
university and the public library groups 
has been assembled in two scrapbooks, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by states. 

They may be borrowed from the Pub- 
lic Library Division, A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters, 520 М. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Pamphlet Selling by Libraries 


AN INTERESTING METHOD of dissemi- 
nating information on current affairs is 
the selling in libraries of the Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, Headline Books, and 
others. The following libraries sell Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets: Buffalo, Chicago, 
Des Moines, Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego public libraries, and the North- 
western University and University of 
Michigan libraries, 

The libraries place them in display 
racks in many parts of the library, usually 
near the circulation or information desk, 
and some libraries move them from one 
point to another throughout the building. 
Many libraries seem to feel that the sale 
of pamphlets is more satisfactory than gen- 
eral circulation even though they do have 
circulating copies, and, as one librarian has 
written, they “sell themselves.” 


British Government Publications 


THE British Information Services has 
reprinted Two Guides to British Govern- 


ment Publications, prepared by Н. М. 


Stationery Office. 
The publication is available free from 
the British Information Services, 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Cincinnati Gets Salary Increases 


ALL MEMBERS of the Cincinnati Public 
Library staff receiving less than five 
thousand dollars annually and in all 


branches of its service, have been granted 
salary increases for the year 1943. These 
increases vary by class of service from 5 
to 15 per cent annually and affect 430 
employees. 

'This general salary advance was made 
possible through favorable action by the 
county budget commission which increased 
the library's appropriation for this pur- 
pose, and by the United States War Labor 
Board. : 

'The library's request for salary raises 
made to both of these bodies was based 
on the compilation of public library sta- 
tistics made by William H. Clift of the 
A.L.A. Headquarters office as printed in 
the 4.7.4. Bulletin for last April. 


: L.C. Printed Catalog 


3I 


WHILE THE PROSPECTUS issued last 
spring by the Association of Research 
Libraries referred to the proposed litho- 
printed catalog of the Library of Congress 
as the "Library of Congress Catalog of 
Printed Books," the title has now been 
changed to “А Catalog of Books Repre- 
sented by Library of Congress Printed 
Cards Issued to July 31, 1942.” It is felt 
that the present title more clearly explains 
just what is included in the catalog. 

Sufficient subscriptions have now been 
obtained to assure its publication at the 
price of $750. А few more sets are being 
printed than have been already subscribed 
for. Accordingly, it ts still possible for the 
catalog to be ordered from Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., or from 
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Paul North Rice, executive secretary, 
Association of Research Libraries, New 
York Public Library, New York City. 


Union Catalog of Art Books 


Tue Union Catatoc or Art Books 
in Chicago, in process of compilation since 
August 1940, now offers assistance in 
locating books in the fields of art, arche- 
ology, book arts, landscape architecture, 
numismatics, and others. It contains 
some fifty thousand main entries, repre- 
senting the art material in the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago (Ryerson and Burnham), 
Chicago Public, Field Museum, John 
Crerar, Newberry, and University of Chi- 
cago libraries. 

The catalog, sponsored by the depart- 
ment of art of the University of Chicago 
and housed in the art building on the 
university campus, was assisted by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to provide an editor for three years 
and by the Chicago Public Library 


(W.P.A.) Omnibus Project, which sup- . 


plied a number of workers. 

The editor, Ruth E. Schoneman, Union 
Catalog of Art Books in Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, 
will be glad to answer inquiries. 


Quarrie Fellowship 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION has an- 
nounced the granting of the Quarrie work- 
ing fellowship for librarians to Eleanor 
Marie Bechtel, Shortridge High School 
Library, Indianapolis. The fellowship 
provides the recipient with an opportunity 
for experience in the Quarrie Reference 
Library with sufficient time allowed for 


taking one major course in the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Candidates for the Quarrie fellowship 
must be graduates of a college and an 
accredited library school and have at least 
two years of school library experience. 
Those interested in future scholarships 
should write to Thelma F. Passo, Quarrie 
Reference Library, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


Social Action Features Libraries 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE of Social Action 
features the place of libraries in American 
life. It contains an article by Dorothea- 
Frances Hyle, of the Kansas City, Mo., 
Public Library, entitled “Americans Want 
to Read;" a brief history of America’s 
libraries; an article on how a library 
operates; and an exposition of the in- 
equalities in library opportunities. ‘The 
issue contains a foreword by Katharine 
Terrill, formerly a librarian and for many 
years a member of the staff of the Council 
for Social Action. 

Copies of this issue may be obtained 
from the Council for Social Action, 289 
4th Ave., New York City. Prices are: 
single copy, 15%; two-nine copies, 10¢ 
each; ten-forty-nine copies, 8¢ each; fifty 
or more copies, 6¢ each. 


Medical Library Residency 


THE RESIDENCY in medical library 
work for 1942-43 in the Orleans Parish 
Medical Society Library, New Orleans, 
was awarded to Florence Mildred Carle- 
ton of Dayton. 
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Arming the Mind zu Spirit 
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|j. OUR COUNTRY’S first year of war, 

` we have seen the growing power of books as weapons. 

Through books we have appraised our enemies and dis- 

covered our allies. We have learned something of Ameri- 

can valor in battle. We have, above all, come to understand 

better the kind of war we-must fight and the kind of peace 
we must establish. 

This is proper, for a war of ideas can no more be won 
without books than a naval war can be won without ships. 
Books, like ships, have the toughest armor, the longest 
cruising range, and mount the most powerful guns. I hope 
that all who write and publish and sell and administer 

books will . . . rededicate themselves to the single task of 
arming the mind and spirit of the American people with 


the strongest and most enduring weapons. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


To the Council on Books in Wartime 
for its Pearl Harbor Anniversary meeting 


атыҹы ҹоҹи чча ene Сл. СА. С. Са Otte А 


Not Ready Юг Victory 


PEARL 5. BUCK 


Mrs. Buck, a supporting member of the Association, has written this state- 
ment on the place of libraries in the war and postwar worlds at the 
request of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


V JAR SPEEDS HISTORY, and today 
events take place more quickly than 
they can be comprehended at the usual 
slow pace of human thinking. Within the 
last year the peoples of many countries 
have been forced to new acquaintance with 
each other through battles, victories, and 
defeats. Complete strangers are neverthe- 
less allies and enemies. The greatest 
problem which war puts upon the average 
person is not the material sacrifices neces- 
sary to winning the military battles but 
the understanding even more necessary for 
winning the real war. The First World 
War was lost, in spite of military victory, 
because we had too little understanding 
of what was necessary for total victory. 
Insufficient knowlédge, of what events 
meant and of what peoples were like, was 
directly responsible for the failure of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the League of 
Nations, responsible for the rearmament 
of Germany and the aggression of Japan. 
Pearl Harbor could never have happened 
had we been sufficiently informed of the 
many events which led up to it, had we 
sufficiently known and understood how 
the Japanese people were developing. 
Yet all the knowledge necessary for 
understanding was at hand—but in books. 
'The trouble was that people did not read 
the books, partly because they did not 


know about them, partly because they 


were not always available in public li- 
braries, partly because they did not even 
know enough to want to read them. I 
consider the duty and influence of the 
public library to be of utmost importance 
in any democracy. Books can always be 
found which contain all the information 
essential to the understanding of our 
times. But the average person has to be 
told about these books, and the books have 
to be available to him. And librarians 
must be the guides to such books. I know 
that when I say this I am only saying what 
is in the best tradition of American public 
libraries. But the fact is it will not have 
been said often enough until the tradition 
has become practice in every library in 
city and village over our whole country. 
Left to themselves average people, and 
that is most people, read in a dreary rut of 
light novels, mystery stories, and bobby 
books. It is the duty of public libraries to 
try every possible means to waken the 
mind of the average people and to per- 
suade, startle, and compel them to the 
realization that upon the average person 
depends the success of democracy. Citi- 
zens cannot withdraw, not in democracies, 
for they make the nation what it is. If 
they are ignorant, the policies of the nation 
will be ignorantly made and all will suffer 
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from the consequences of the people’s 
ignorance, as indeed we are suffering 
today. Schools are only for the young, 
and the work of education must go far 
beyond them. ‘This work can and must 
be carried on by the public library. 

'The public library cannot be content 
to have merely the books most people want 
to read. А public library should act as a 
stimulating force in a community. Li- 
brarians should themselves be abreast of 
the times, for they are public teachers. 
'They should see to it that the best books 
are available, on subjects about which 
citizens ought to know, and then having 
these books, they should make it a part of 
their jobs to see that the citizens read 
them. Librarians are not custodians of 
: books. ‘They are or ought to be guides 
to books. ‘They cannot consider their 
work done until they have books in the 
hands of readers and until they have the 
contents of those books in the minds and 
thinking of citizens. Librarians should 


be centers for book discussions and rousers 
of people's forums. Being a librarian is 
an active Job in the greatest public educa- 
tion field in the world, the education of 
the everyday citizens in and for a 
democracy. 

'That the mass of our citizenry is today 
so ignorant of other peoples, so unable to 
comprehend the meaning of the events 
which have taken place and are taking 
place, is an indictment of and a challenge 
to our librarians. 

'The indictment is for the past, the 
challenge is for the present and for the 
immediate future. Our people are not 
ready today for victory. We do not know 
enough to make an intelligent peace. We 
do not know enough to avoid another war. 
Here is your chance, librarians! You 
have an opportunity that no others have 
to teach, to prepare the people, and, 
through a thinking, informed people in 
our own nation, to build the better world 
for all peoples. 


А Message from the Food 


Administrator 


IBRARIES are serving in this war, as they served in the last war. Their “War 
L Information Centers" are helping millions of Americans to understand more fully 
what we are fighting for and to learn the most effective ways of working together 
toward victory. 

The way we manage our food supply is going to have а lot to do with how soon we 
win the war. Already libraries have made available much valuable information on how 
to produce food and how to use it wisely. 

Now, as Secretary of Agriculture, I am issuing to all librarians of America a special 
call to active service on the food front. 

We need great quantities of food for our own armed forces, for our civilian families 
on the home front, for our fighting allies. 

Although farmers in the face of great difficulties are now producing more of the 
essential foods than ever before, it is increasingly clear that no matter how much food 
our farmers produce, more will be needed. 

'The war job of every American includes conserving our food resources. А pound 
of food saved in the home will go just as far toward feeding a soldier as does a pound 
of food produced on the farm. 

'The big job ahead is that of letting the people know how they may help to win the 
war through maximum production, fair sharing, and intelligent use of food. 

We must do this job well if we are going to meet all of the wartime needs for Ámeri- 
can food, both at home and abroad. We can do it. Barring widespread drought or 
some other unlooked-for emergency, I believe that all of the people here at home can 
have healthful, nourishing diets at the same time that we keep our fighting men the 
best fed in the world and meet the essential requirements of our allies. 

Publications concerning food production, distribution, and conservation are weapons 
that will help bring victory. It is not enough merely to have these weapons on hand. 
We must use them skilfully and aggressively. А library's responsibility to its public 
and to the nation at war will not be fulfilled merely by placing publications on shelves. 

By making such publications widely available and encouraging their use by every 
citizen, librarians, in both city and farm areas, can do much towaxd promoting good 
management of food—one of our most vital war materials. 
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bine and the Office of War 


Information 


JOHN MACKENZIE CORY 


The chief of the Library Liaison Unit of the U.S. Office of War 
Information describes the make-up of the Office of War 
Information, particularly as it affects libraries. 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of the Office of 
War Information in June 1942 pro- 
vided the first real opportunity for a 
carefully coordinated program of war in- 
formation, and the importance of library 
representation in this program was soon 
recognized by librarians as well as by the 
O.W.I. A program of joint action was 
presented by the American Library Associ- 
_ation following its Milwaukee Conference, 
including a statement of the wartime serv- 
ices and needs of American libraries and 
a formal request for the Office of War 
Information to establish a special liaison 
unit to be concerned .with relationships 
between the O.W.I. and libraries. 

Such a unit was established in Septem- 
ber and is now engaged in planning sev- 
eral specific programs to insure the fullest 
possible cooperation between libraries and 
the Federal government. The general 
pattern of these programs can be indicated 
best by paraphrasing the Executive Order 
setting up the Office of War Ínformation.? 
The role of the O.W.I. Library Liaison 
Unit is to achieve the maximum use of 
library resources in developing “an in- 


1 Согу, John Mackenzie. “The National Plan for 
War Information Centers." Library Journal 67:645- 
50, August 1942. 

2 Executive Order 9182: 7 F.R. 4469. 
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formed and intelligent understanding at 
home and abroad, of the status and prog- 
ress of the war effort and of the war 
policies, activities, and aims of the govern- 
ment." This involves advising libraries 
and the Office of War Information con- 
cerning their respective organization, re- 
sources, and war activities; and determin- 
ing and recommending the “most appro- 
priate and effective means of keeping the 
public adequately informed" through li- 
braries. 

In referring to libraries the O.W.I. in- 
cludes all types: public, school, college and 
university, rental, and various types of 
special libraries. The Library Liaison 
Unit must be prepared to advise the 
O.W.I. concerning each of these types of 
libraries in considerable detail. For in- 
stance, questions arise concerning the re- 
sources of libraries: how many libraries 
have trained reference personnel, readers' 
advisers, exhibit space, document deposi- 
tories, background book collections, in- 
comes large enough to permit document 
purchases, and so on. The organization 
and scope of each type of library is also 
important, and the audience reached by 
libraries is of considerable interest. How 
many persons use our libraries for various 
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purposes, and how widely are libraries 
recognized as community information and 
intelligence centers? 

In addition to questions about the re- 
sources and organizations of libraries, the 
staff of O.W.I. and other agencies served 
by O.W.I. are interested in the wartime 
activities of libraries. There is here a 
fairly definite specialization of interest 
however. O.W.I. is not primarily con- 
cerned with the war research activities of 
libraries nor with their extensive and im- 
portant war-training activities. It is not 
directly interested in the general cultural 
and recreational programs of libraries al- 
though it recognizes the wartime value of 
these services and can often profit from 
them. O.W.I.’s primary concern is with 
what may be called the library's war refer- 
ence activitles and its civic education pro- 
grams, serving both adults and children. 
In a recent message to librarians Elmer 
Davis made the following statement on 
this point: 


'The librarian has around him, ox should 
have, the books in which the facts are pre- 
sented—the books in which the problems are 
posed, the considerations are reviewed, and 
the facts are made evident. Librarians in 
their professional duty are constantly con- 
cerned with the problem of directing their 
readers to the materials which their readers 
require. In the present war as never before 
this duty of librarians assumes a first and 
pressing importance and librarians in conse- 
quence carry a responsibility such as they 
have never carried in our history. 


It would be beyond the limited resources 
of O.W.I.’s Library Liaison Unit to pro- 
vide advisory assistance on all these topics 
without some help. Consequently the unit 
works in the closest possible cooperation 
with other Federal agencies such as the 
Library Service Division of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education; with the national, re- 


gional, state, and local library associations ; 
with library schools; and with other li- 
brary groups and organizations as well as 
individual librarians. "The files, services, 
and personnel of all these sources have 
been generously made available and will 
be used extensively as O.W.I/s program 
develops. 'Phere is a continuing need for 
information concerning specific library 
needs, resources, activities, and services. 
The effectiveness of libraries as dissemina- 
tors of information is now. under discus- 
sion, and any evidence on this point will be 
particularly appreciated. 


ORGANIZATION OF O.W.I. 


Corresponding to its advisory services 
to the Office of War Information, the Li- 
brary Liaison Unit has the responsibility 
for explaining to librarians the organiza- 
tion, resources, and war activities of 
O.W.I. Perhaps the best framework for 
such an analysis is an enumeration of the 
component bureaus in the O.W.I. and a 
description of their programs. 

The Office of War Information is di- 
vided into two branches: the Overseas 
Branch and the Domestic Branch. As ex- 
plained in the recent congressional hear- 
ings on O.W.I.’s 1942-43 appropriation, 
the function of the Overseas Branch is 
psychological warfare, or in other words 
bringing the truth to the many millions 
of people who are completely dependent 
on us and our allies for any truthful ac- 
count of what is going оп. The job of the 
Domestic Branch is to "give the Ameri- 
can people the fullest possible understand- 
ing of what this war is about . . . how the 
war is going, where it is going, and where 
it comes from—its nature and origins, 
how our government is conducting it, and 
what (beside national survival) our gov- 
ernment hopes to get out of victory." 
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BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS AND’ 
GRAPHICS 


American libraries are primarily con- 
cerned with the Domestic Branch of 
O.W.L, and the bureaus in that branch 
deserve fuller discussion here. The Li- 
brary Liaison Unit itself is in the Bureau 
of Publications and Graphics, which has 
many functions directly related to librar- 
ies. This bureau is concerned with pre- 
paring and publishing war information, 
with reviewing and clearing war-related 
publications of other agencies, and with 
advising all departments and agencies on 
the distribution of war-related publica- 
tions and graphics materials. It also 
maintains a central graphics service, a 
clearing-house and information service for 
publishers of books and magazines, and a 
printing and distribution division. 

Libraries are already familiar with some 
of the activities of this bureau. They have 
received such publications as The Four 
Freedoms, The Thousand Million, and 
Design and Operation of U.S. Combat 
Aircraft; and posters on the subject of 
books as weapons and on the various 
United Nations. The Book Section in 
which the Library Liaison Unit is located 
has been particularly interested in libraries 
for some time. It works closely with indi- 
viduals and groups throughout the book 
trade and is responsible for many impor- 
tant contacts between the O.W.I. and 
libraries. 

Of increasing importance to libraries 
are the clearance and distribution advisory 
services of the Bureau of Publications and 
Graphics. Considerable attention is now 
being given to the problem of improving 
distribution of government publications to 
libraries. Ап Inter-Agency Publications 
Committee was recently established under 


the chairmanship of the chief of this 
bureau. The committee has given sympa- 
thetic attention to. the needs of libraries 
and to the specific advantages of utilizing 
libraries as economical local outlets for 
war information. 

By an early order the Office of War In- 
formation had moved "to clear channels 
for war information" by freezing for the 
duration more than five hundred govern- 
ment publications which had been cur- 
tailed or discontinued by other government 
departments and agencies. At the same 
time it eliminated all general mailing lists. 
Recognizing that this order worked an 
inadvertent hardship on many libraries 
well qualified to conduct an effective and 
economical local information program, the 
Inter-Agency Publications Committee 
later issued an order? containing the fol- 
lowing provision: 


Section 3 of O.W.I. Regulation Number 
Three shall not apply to libraries designated 
by law as depositories of official publications 
or to bona fide libraries which have been 
receiving this service. Whenever possiblé 
government departments and agencies should 
send copies of all printed and processed gov- 
ernment publications to libraries. The Of- 
fice of War Information will advise on 
request all Federal departments and agencies 
concerning distribution to libraries. 


Libraries and library associations have 
been of considerable value in aiding 
O.W.I.'s efforts to eliminate wasteful 
distribution and to supply the urgent and 
genuine demand for legitimate war-related 
information. Аз long as requests from li- 
braries are reasonable and are accom- 
panied by evidence of need and of effective 
use, there is encouraging hope that an 
equitable distribution can be worked out. 


3U.S. Office of War Information. 


Regulation 5, 
Nov. 6, 1942. 
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BUREAU or SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


The Bureau of Special Operations in- 
cludes the U.S. Information Service of the 
former Office of Government Reports, 
whose function was to collect and distribute 
information concerning the purposes and 
activities of executive departments and 
agencies for the use of the Congress, ad- 
ministrative officials, and the public. In 
addition, the ‘bureau performs new activi- 
ties in promoting public discussion às a 
means of achieving public understanding 
of specific war programs (rationing, sal- 
vage, and so forth) and basic war issues 
and goals. 

'This bureau will utilize—and not 
duplicate—the existing machinery of com- 
munity discussion and will assist agencies 
in obtaining discussion materials. This 
includes private clubs, local discussion 
groups, and, on a public level, the local 
civilian defense councils, schools, colleges, 
libraries, and field offices of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Librarians are well 
aware of their opportunities to work with 
groups in their communities and to con- 
duct, stimulate, and supplement local dis- 
cussion activities. They will favor the 
present plans for close cooperation between 
the Library Liaison Unit and the Bureau 
of Special Operations. 

It should also be noted that this bureau, 
through its Division of Public Inquiries, is 


* 


supplying several thousand libraries with 
packets of government publications and is 
endeavoring to handle a growing flood of 
library requests for informational ma- 
terials. 


OTHER O.W.I. Bureaus 


‘There are several additional bureaus in 
the Domestic Branch of the Office of War 
Information which have some relation- 
ships with libraries. These include the 
News Bureau, which is responsible for 
clearing all news materials significantly 
related to the war effort; the Radio 
Bureau, which is the central point of con- 
tact for war information between the 
radio industry and all agencies of the gov- 
ernment; and the Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, which coordinates the production 
and distribution of government-made 
movies. Libraries may also profit indi- 
rectly from the surveys and analyses pre- 
pared by the Office of War Information 
Bureau of Intelligence. Sustained infor- 
mational campaigns, many of which can 
be assisted by libraries, are coordinated by 
the Bureau of Campaigns. | 

There is hardly a bureau which does 
not have something to offer libraries or to 
receive from them. Librarians can thus 
begin to see the importance of Elmer 
Davis’ formal offer of “the fullest co- 
operation of my office and all its mem- 
bers.” That is not a promise lightly given. 


* 


Freedom is of the mind. Freedom is in that library of yours, around which this 


campus is built. 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
At Duke University, January 14, 1943 


Source List of War-Related 
Publicity Materials 


HIS is a selected list of materials available free or at small cost from national 


organizations and government agencies. 


Many commercial organizations issue 


posters, charts, and other display materials, but these have not been included. The list 
was compiled quickly to meet an immediate need and some good sources may have 


been overlooked. 
Assistant. 


It was prepared by Olga M. Peterson, A.L.A. Public Relations 


Organizations and agencies listed are those which responded to an inquiry sent to 


over 150 national groups. 


To save space and time, there has been no attempt at evaluation or complete annota- 


tion. 


Librarians are asked to write directly to the source for fuller information, if 


necessary. Usually, the source indicates the topic. 

All materials are free unless otherwise indicated and need not be returned to the 
source unless they are specified as loans. In cases where there is a local branch or office 
for the issuing agency, it is advisable to apply there first. 


Posters 


American Russian Institute, 56 W. 45th 
St, New York City. 

Association for Family Living, 209 S. State 
St, Chicago. 


Democracy in the family. 5¢ each. 


Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City. 

Reading and the war. Handling charge only. See 

illustration on next page. 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


Posters on Britain at war, issues involved in the 
war. 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Department of Pub- 
lications, 88 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 

"Keep Faith with Youth." 

Chinese News Service, 1250 Sixth Ave. 
New York City. s 


Color posters, 17” x 22", of Chinese fighting forces 
and civilians in the war. 10$ each to libraries. 


Council on Books in Wartime, 347 Fifth 
Ave., New York Сиу. 


War Book Panel poster, 22” x 28”, designed for 
promotion’ of “Imperative” war books. Two-dollar 
fee includes title changes for panel as new books 
are elected. 


Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


Series of four posters on peace with justice, 
Limited number of sets available for cost of postage 
—about 40d. Other series available. 


Iowa State College Library, Ames. 


Issues a list of poster sources including commercial 
firms engaged in war industries which issue posters 


suitable for library use. Also foreign posters. 
National Dairy Council, ит М. Canal St., 
Chicago. 


Health and nutrition education material for edu- 
cational, professional, and consumer use available 
for small charge or free in local dairy council ter- 

ritory. Catalog available. у 


National Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 
5. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


"Functions of Food in Nutrition," “Vitamins and 
Their Functions." Food value charts, poster size. 
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New Zealand Legation, Director of Infor- 
mation, 27 Observatory Circle, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Posters on New Zealand at war. 25$ each. 


United States. Army, Public Relations Di- 
vision, Washington, D.C. 

United States. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Washing- 
ton, D.C. $ 


“Make Your Rubber Last," series of five, 1414” x 
20”, 106 a set; “Get the Good from Your Food,” 
series of ten, 1434” x 20", 25¢ a set; “Fight Food 
Waste in the Home," series of ten, 1414” x 20", 
256 а set. Similar series on other home economics 
topics. Available from U.S. Superintendent of 
Documents ONLY, 
United States. Department of Agriculture, 
Publications Unit, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, Washington, D.C. 


Agriculture and the war series: “We're in the Fight 

Too,” “He Eats a Ton a Year,” "Scrap." (Three- 

panel poster.) 

United States. Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


“Children Bear the Promise of a Better World," 
2415" x ro^, single copics free; “Opportunity for 
АП Children—That’s What Democracy Means," 20” 
x 25”, single copies free; “Health of the Child Is 
the Power of the Nation,’ 30” x 24”, 15$ from 
Superintendent of Documents. 

United States. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Five posters on_women in ‘the war, 40” x 29”, 
iof each from Superintendent of Documents. 


United States. Navy, Public Relations Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 


Order from local district office. 
January 1943 4.1.4. Bulletin. 


United States. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Public Advice and Counsel Division, Du- 
pont Circle Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


All aspects of home defense and volunteer activities. 


United States. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Some free, some inexpensive posters. Watch sec- 
tion, “U.S, Government Announces,” in Education 
for Victory, 


United States. Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Department of 
Commerce Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

United States. Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Consumer Division, Census Bldg., 


Washington, D.C. 


Write to nearest regional office: I. Old Colony 
Trust Bldg, 17 Court St, Boston; II. Empire 
State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; ПТ. 
363 Union Commerce Bldg. Cleveland; IV. First 


See list, p. 28, 
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Federal Bldg. 46 Prior St, N.E. Atlanta; V. 
(iio Sep cur Bldg., Dallas; VI. 2301 Civic Opera 
Bldg. 20 №. Wacker Dr., Chicago; VII. 505 Gas & 
Electric Bldg, Denver; VIII, 705 Newhall Bldg., 
260 California St, San Francisco. Inflation, paying 
for the war, etc. 


United States. Office of War Information, 
Division of Public Inquiry, Social Secur- 
ity Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Two free posters on books and the war. Also dis- 
tributor for posters issued by other government 
agencies, 


United States. Public Health Service, 
Washington (Bethesda Station), D.C. 


Series of nine posters, 9” x 12”, in color, on health 
and industrial production. 30$ per set. Order from 
мы of Documents. Other series avail- 
able, 


United States. Treasury Department, Edu- 
cation Section, War Savings Staff, Wash- 
ington, О.С. 


Free posters aimed at school students or general 
public on saving, cost of the war. Obtainable from 
State War Savings Office. 


United States. War Manpower Commis- 
sion, Information Division, Office for 
Emergency Management, Washington, 


Need for manpower. 

United States. War Production Board, Of- 
fice for Emergency Management, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Exhibits 


American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 129 Е. 52nd St., New York City. 


The Far East and the Pacific area—backgrounds of 
the war, issues at stake, postwar relations. Catalog 
free on request. Maps of Far East and Pacific 
area at nominal cost. 
LI 
American Council on Education, Committee 
оп Youth Problems, 744 jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 


Books published by the American Council on Edu- 

cation available for loan exhibits on youth and the 

war. s 

Association for Family Living, 209 S. State 
St., Chicago. 


Exhibits “made-to-order” on request and lent for 
cost of handling only; contain free and inexpensive 
pamphlets, monographs, and reprints. Concerned 
with effect of war on children, family, and marriage. 
Australian News and Information Bureau, 


610 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Picture exhibits of Australian war effort. 


British Information Services, зо Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


List of available exhibitions sent on request. Cost 

of one-way transportation only. Map of the Com- 

monwealth of British Nations. Chart of British 

ranks and badges. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., 
New York City. 

“The Face of the War," “War Posters," “Building 

for War” (wartime housing), “Camouflage.” Large, 

ambitious, frequently changed. Rental $5-$500. Jn- 

quire for up-to-date information, 

National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, 232 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


Exhibits free to libraries, although normally fee 
ranges from 506 to $7.50. Some subjects are Soviet 
people at war, scenes from the Caucasus, war pos- 
ters, education, Soviet people in peace. Write for 
complete descriptive list. 


National Dairy Council, 111 М. Canal St., 
Chicago, 

Health and nutrition education material for edu- 

cational, professional, and consumer use available 

for small charge or free in local dairy council ter- 

ritory. Catalog available. 

New Tools for Teaching, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


Exhibits of Public Affairs pamphlets, University of 


Chicago Round Table transcripts, and film lists, New 

York University Film Library. Free, loan. 

New Zealand Legation, Director of Infor- 
mation, 27 Observatory Circle, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Backgrounds of the war, issues involved, and New 
Zealand at war. Write for information. 


United States. Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Inquiry Service, Att.: Mr. 
Gharles Alldredge, Longfellow Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


War housing. Free. 


United States. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Public Advice and Counsel Division, Du- 
pont Circle Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


All phases of civilian defense. Write for fuller 


information. 


United States. Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Department of 
Commerce Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Exhibits on Latin America are not available direct 
from Coordinator’s Office but are distributed through 
various inter-American centers such as the Pan 
American Council, 84 E, Randolph St., Chicago, and 

Mountain Council on Inter-American 
niversity of Denver, Denver. 


Office of Education, Wash- 


the Rock: 
Affairs, 
United States. 

ington, D.C. 
Latin American exhibits on “Our Neighbor Re- 
publics.” Designed as teaching material for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


United States. Public Health Service, 
Washington (Bethesda Station), D.C. 
Exhibits on industrial hygiene and nutrition for cost 

of transportation only. 
Wilson Library Bulletin, October 1942- 
date. 


War-related Displays-of-the-Month, selected bv the 
А. Public Relations Committee, One library 
display illustrated and described in each issue, for 
adaptation by other libraries. 


Y.M.C.A., National Council of, Public Re- 
lations Department, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Exhibits on fighting forces. 
first. Shipping costs only. 


Consult local Y.M.C.A.'s 


Photos, Diagrams, Charts 


Association for Family Living, 209 S. State 
St, Chicago. 


Charts on child development, marriage, and family 
living. Cost of handling. 


Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City. 


Photographs of war-related services of Boy Scouts. 
Handling charge only. 


WAR-RELATED PUBLICITY MATERIALS 


Commission to Study the Organization of 


Peace, 8 W. 40th St., New York City. 


Flyer entitled “Victory in War Must Be Followed 
by Victory in Peace” lists ways in which an indi- 
vidual can help. 


Museum of Medern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., 
New York City. 


Collection of war photographs suitable for exhibits. 
For sale at 506 each, Write for information. 


National Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 
5. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Wall charts, 2’ x 3’, on nutrition, vitamins, food 
values; meat buying, conservation, and preparation. 


United States. Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, Information and Statistics Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C. 

“Would be very happy to cooperate to the limit of 

its resources with any library wishing to set up 

exhibits on aeronautics.” No prepared exhibits, but 


a source of materials such as an airways map of the 
U.S., photographs, etc, Inquire. 


United States. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Washing- 
ton, D.C. ў 

Photographically illustrated charts on clothing, wise 

buying of textile materials, sewing (three to seven- 

teen charts in each set), size 15” x 20”, mounted 
on heavy cardboard. For loan, two to three weeks, 


borrower to pay cost of transportation from Wash- 
ington and return. . 


Radio 


Unless otherwise noted, script services 
listed are free and scripts can be adapted 
and used without permission or credit line. 


American Library Association, Public Re- 
lations Division, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Scripts by librarians on libraries in the war or on 
books related to the war, 


Book-of-the-Month Club, 
Ave., New York City. 
Free radio scripts, “Books and Authors,” sent 
weekly оп request to’ librarians and college radio 
courses, in addition to radio stations. Discuss books 

in general, many of them war-related, 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

Scripts on women at war, propaganda analysis, and 

other war-related subjects. 

Girl Scouts, Inc, 155 E. 44th St, New 
York City. 


385 Madison 
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United States. Marine Corps, Division of 
Public Relations, Headquarters, Navy 
Department, Arlington Annex, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Photos of service in the Marines. Free loan. 


United States. Navy, Public Relations De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. 


Photos of service in the Navy. 
from local district office. 
1943 4.1.4. Bulletin. 


United States. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Public Advice and Counsel Division, Du- 
pont Circle Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Photos and charts concerned with civilian defense 
activities. 


United States. Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Department . of 
Commerce Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Charts and diagrams on resources of Latin America; 
geographic concepts, etc. 


United States. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Consumer Division, Census Bldg., 


Washington, D.C. 


See entry under “Posters” for regional offices. 


United States. Treasury Department, Edu- 
cation Section, War Savings Staff, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


“Always glad to supply material for exhibits." 
Write for information to state or local war savings 
committee, 


Free loan. Order 
See list, p.' 28, January 


Scripts 


Prepared for use of Girl Scout representatives. In- 
quire about subjects. Free in limited quantities. 


Institute of Oral and . Visual Education, 
тот Park Ave., New York City. 


Series of fifteen-minute recordings, “Lest We For- 
get,” lent on request accompanied by statement that 
library has access to playback equipment for 16” 
disks at 33 1/3 revolutions per minute, 

Series of dramatizations devoted to democracy, 
American history, Nazi strategy, morale-building, 
and national unity. Simple enough for children but 
adult in content, 


Kiwanis International, 520 М. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Radio scripts on war issues, postwar problems, and 
home defense prepared for the use of Kiwanis mem- 
bers, available for adaptation by libraries. 


National Council of Women of the U.S., 
soi Madison Ave., New York City. 


Bookman” and 


Two weekly script services: ‘The 
Books 


“А Woman Looks at the World of Books.” 
in general, many of them war-related. 
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National Peace Conference, 8 W. 4oth St. 
New York City. 


“Three Episodes in American History,” “The Un- 
finished Business of 1918,” “The World Must Be 
Governed,” for sale at 106 each. 


Pan American Council, 84 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago. А 


Scripts prepared іп Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, 


United States. Office of Education, Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange, 
Washington, D.C. 


Radio Scripts for Victory, a catalog listing some two 
hundred scripts suitable for use by schools and 
libraries, contains such series as “You Can't Do 


| Speakers’ 


Speakers’ bureaus are listed for libraries 
which may be called upon to advise сот- 
munity groups about sources of speakers and 
discussion leaders. 


American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 129 Е. sand St., New York City. 


Far East, Sino-Japanese conflict, Pacific relations. 
Write for information about fees, etc. 


Association for Family Living, 209 S. State 
St., Chicago. 


Family relations, marriage, youth guidance, child 
development, Speakers from staff will accept in- 
vitations anywhere in the country, and fees vary 
with distance from Chicago and nature of the group. 


Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City. ; 


Subjects: youth interests, citizenship. 
545 local councils speakers are available. 
involved, 


Child Study Association of America, 221 W. 
57th St, New York City. 


Maintains speakers’ bureau, trained and experienced 
leaders, who give individual lectures and conduct 
courses. Functions mainly in neighborhood of New 
York, Fee, $5-$25, depending on group concerned, 
p p gratis. Speakers on tour sometimes avail- 
able, 


China Institute in America, 119 W. 57th 
St, New York City. 


No fixed fee, but travel expenses and maintenance 
are always expected in addition to fee the sponsor- 
ing organization usually offers, 


In each of 
No fees 


Commission 10 Study the Organization of 
Peace, 8 W. 40th St., New York City. 
Speakers provided for greater New York'area, in- 

cluding New Jersey and Connecticut, 
Foreign Policy Association, The Secretary, 


22 E. 38th St., New York City. 


Advisory service on sources of speakers. 
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Business with Hitler," “This Is Our Enemy,” and 
other programs dealing with the nature of our 
enemy; also scripts dealing with the “Consumer in 
Service," the "Schools in Service," the "Farmer in 
Service," and the “Civilian in Service.” 


United States. Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Consumer Division, Census Bldg., 


Washington, D.C. 


See entry under “Posters” for regional offices. 
Scripts on importance of consumer participation in 
the anti-inflationary program. 


Writers War Board, 122 E. 4204 St., New 
York City. 


Stephen Vincent Benet's script, "They Burned the 
Books." Others not directly related to books, 


Bureaus 


Institute of International Education, 2 W. 
45th St, New York City. 


“Scholars, publicists, men of affairs, artists, and 

writers from other countries."  Honorarium of $50 

for one lecture, plus lodging and board at time of 

engagement, 

Kiwanis International, 520 М. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Local chapters have volunteer representatives offi- 

cially authorized by the War Production Board to 

speak оп various phases of national defense and 

production. 

League for Industrial Democracy, 112 E. 
19th St., New York City. 

Fee 10 per cent of admission receipts, although 

Services are -supplied free in certain cases. 

United States. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Public Advice and Counsel Division, Du- 
pont Circle Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Victory Speakers Bureaus in local defense councils 
regularly supplied with information on current gov- 
ernment campaign. Free, 


United States. Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Department of 
Commerce Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Names of speakers on inter-American affairs, avail- 
able in or near library’s community, furnished on 
request, 


United States. Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Consumer Division, Census Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. . 


See entry under “Posters” for regional offices. 

Importance of consumer participation іп anti- 

inflationary program. Write for fuller information. 

Y.M.C.A., National Council of, Public Re- 
lations Department, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


National council reports that local Y.M.C.A.’s in 
many communities are good sources for speakers on 
various topics, 





The Books Юг Europe Project: 
A Résumé 


ELLSWORTH В. YOUNG 


The executive assistant of the Books for Europe Project based this 
summary on his “Report of the Books for Europe Project,’ issued 
in mimeographed form by the Association on 
November 30, 1942. 


Sov: FIFTY THOUSAND  DOLLARS' 
WORTH (list price) of American 
publications were sent to foreign libraries 
under the three-year experimental pro- 
gram known as the Books for Europe 
Project. This program was made possible 
by a grant of sixty thousand dollars from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to the Ameri- 
can Library Association in April 1939. 
"The work of the project, which was under 
the supervision of the A.L.A. Committee 
on International Relations, was concluded 
in November 1942. Considering the 
obstacles caused by World War II, it 
seemed unwise to attempt continuation at 
the present time. 

Ап investigation had revealed that rela- 
tively few American books were reaching 
the general public in Europe; consequently 
the purpose of the program was “.. . to 
facilitate the acquisition and circulation of 
American books by European libraries, 
thereby giving freer access to the thought 
of our men of letters and science." Some 
changes in operation were made during 
the course of the program, with the ap- 
proval of the foundation, but basically the 
original purpose and scheme were fol- 
lowed. It was planned to send books as 


gifts to libraries in: Belgium, Denmark, 
Eire, England, Finland, France, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland ; and books were sent to all of 
these countries, though the amount fur- 
nished three countries (Belgium, Den- 
mark, and Eire) was small. Portugal and 
several countries outside Europe (Austra- 
lia, Canada, Greenland, and the Union 
of South Africa) were added during the 
second and third years, when it became 
difficult or impossible for some of the 
participants to continue. Participation In 
most countries was handled through the 
central library agencies—that is, the state 
library offices or national libraries. Al- 
though the organization was centralized, 
the books have gone to some fifty different 
libraries (exclusive of traveling collections 
and interlibrary loans). 

Publicity has been effectively used in 
the various countries, acquainting inter- 
ested readers with the fact that American 
books are available. Newspaper stories 
on the book gift and on special exhibitions, 
reviews of books recently added to collec- 
tions, and articles and lists in library 
periodicals have all had a part in this in- 
formational effort. Printed catalogs of 
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the American book collections were issued 
in both Sweden and Finland, and some- 
what similar lists were printed in two 
other countries. These catalogs, arranged 
by subject, indicate the library or libraries 
in which each title is located, thus making 
the books available to anyone in the coun- 
try by interlibrary loan. . 


SELECTION OF THE Books 


The books sent were selected by the 
libraries receiving them, except in a few 
cases where, because of special circum- 
stances, it seemed advisable to have order 
lists made up in this country. Interested 
Swiss readers gave assistance to their li- 
brary in selecting titles to be requested. 
None of the participating libraries (out- 
side the English-speaking countries) were 
getting the regular American book selec- 


‘tion aids when the program began. Selec- 


tion tools for both current and standard 
American books were supplied, and the 
quality of selection improved as experi- 
ence was gained. On the basis of com- 
ments made by participants and of 
observation of orders handled, it would 
seem advisable to furnish some kind of 
selective list of American books (at the 
same time allowing complete freedom of 
choice) if another similar program is un- 
dertaken. Such a list as the one recently 
compiled by the A.L.A., Interpreting the 
United States, would be a welcome aid to 
participants and would also serve to call 
attention to books of a standard or lasting 
nature. 

Books of all types, of interest to the 
general reader, were supplied; and some 
more or less scholarly books were re- 
quested and sent. A large percentage of 
the books were current titles or books 
published within the past five years; how- 
ever, a number of older works were also 
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requested. Some libraries used their al- 
locations entirely or mainly for children’s 
books, others emphasized American litera- 
ture, etc. 

Although some books were requested, 
most of the funds for England were used 
for periodicals. Quantity subscriptions to 
various American periodicals were sent for 
men in the different branches of military 
and naval service. A letter of apprecia- 
tion from General Sir Archibald Wavell, 
especially commending Life magazine, 
showed that some of the periodicals were 
reaching forces in the Middle East. The 
allotment for Canada was used for air 
force training centers: some centers re- 
ceived popular fiction and nonfiction, 
others aviation periodicals and technical 
books. Books for reading rooms for Dutch 
sailors in Canadian ports were furnished 
to the Holland-Canada Society. 

The allocations for Finland, Norway, 
and Sweden were used (by the state li- 
brary offices in each country) entirely or 
mainly for general collections of books 
which were placed in public libraries. 
Part of the books sent to the Netherlands 
were for the Royal Library and part for 
the public library system. ‘The National 
Library received most of the books sent 
to Switzerland and hopes to become a 
center for American publications. There 
were three participating libraries in Por- 
tugal (Lisbon, Coimbra, and Oporto) 
and five in the Union of South Africa 
(Pretoria, Cape Town, Johannesburg, 
Durban, and Bloemfontein). 

Books in the field of American drama 
and literature were supplied to the Uni- 
versity of Sydney (Australia) ап: аге be- 
ing used in a newly organized extension 
course which is given in rural districts. A 
collection of American textbooks, grades 
one to eight, was sent in answer to a 
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special request from Greenland: the books 
are being used to prepare Danish children 
for high school education in the United 
States. The American consul, comment- 
ing on the miscellaneous collection also 
sent to Greenland, stated that “the chil- 
dren’s books seem to be the most popular 
group as they are not only interesting to 
the children but are useful to some of the 
adults who are learning English. Books on 
current political subjects are perhaps the 
next most popular group.” 


DIFFICULTIES 


The war naturally had a considerable 
effect on the work and course of the pro- 
gram; as the conflict progressed difficulties 
increased. Obviously there were delays 
in the transmission of correspondence and 
shipments. At certain times packages and 
letters could not be sent at all to some of 
the countries. However, little or no 
trouble with direct censorship was experi- 
enced, and we continued to send repre- 
sentative collections of American books 
into countries after they were occupied 
by Germany. Letters were received regu- 
larly reporting on the arrival of ship- 
ments. War conditions seemed to in- 
crease the eagerness for American books, 
and gratitude for our gesture of interna- 
tional goodwill increased as the obstacles 
multiplied. 

Although shipping conditions caused 
much trouble, most shipments went 
through safely. During the course of the 
program several huridred dollars’ worth of 
books (about 350 volumes) were lost, but 
these books were replaced through insur- 
ance. After the United States declared 
war, mail was not accepted by the Post 
` Ойсе for any of the so-called enemy coun- 
tries: Norway, the Netherlands, etc. Sev- 
eral months later additional barriers were 


set up: not more than one small package 
‘рег week could be sent by a shipper to any 
address in a foreign country; export 
licenses and technical data licenses were 
required for shipments to nonbelligerent 
European countries. 

If this is a war of ideas as well as of 
weapons, it would seem that everything 
possible should be done to expedite the 
flow of uncensorable printed matter be- 
tween the nations of the world. Some of 
the obstacles that have been set up by 
Federal agencies are apparently very short- 
sighted and should be reduced wherever 
possible. 


By-Propucts or PROGRAM 


А number of interesting by-products 
have resulted from the program. A ship- 
ment of Portuguese books (ten copies of 
thirty-five different titles) was received 
as a gift from the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Lisbon and was forwarded to ten libraries 
in the United States. Advice concerning 
holding American periodicals in abeyance 
was sent to the Netherlands in answer to 
a request. А survey of the obstacles en- 
countered by publishers in “Sending 
American Publications to Europe and 
Latin America” was conducted, and a 
report appeared in the Publishers’ Weekly 
(July 19 and 26 and August 2, 1941). 
At the request of the foundation, assistance 
in purchasing books was given to three 
educational institutions to which special 
grants had been made: the University of 
Gróningen, the Colegio Americano in 
Quito, and the Escola Livre de Sociologia 
e Politica at São Paulo. A number of 
special requests for American books from 
various sources were received while the 
project was in operation. The committee 
was unable to meet most of these because 
of the limited funds available and the un- 
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derlying purposes and scope of the grant. 
In some cases these requests were granted ; 
for example, books were sent for English- 
reading prisoners of war through the In- 
ternational Y.M.C.A. and through the 
International Bureau of Education. 

If and when a similar book project is 
revived, the experience gained through 
the work just completed should be help- 
ful. Regardless of the war much has been 
accomplished that is in keeping with the 
original draft of the project, and a real 
contribution to international understand- 
ing has been made. It was verified that 
relatively few American books had been 
reaching Europe and that more American 
books would be read if they could be ob- 
tained. The response from European 
librarians indicated that the books from 
America were highly valued and that 
there was greater demand for them among 
European readers than had been antici- 
pated. British public libraries are planning 
to purchase large quantities of American 
books out of their own funds. There is 
growing interest in the establishment of 
American libraries in foreign countries. 
In spite of all difficulties, obstacles, and 
changes in operation and plan, the Books 


for Europe Project has been surprisingly 
successful. 

А tabular report, below, gives in brief 
form the number of publications sent and 
the amounts expended for each country. 
'The original estimate, admittedly con- 
servative, was that a total of 12,000 books 
could be furnished; the actual number 
sent was 17,146, and, in addition, 1738 
annual subscriptions to American periodi- 
cals were supplied. Although $42,400 
was spent for books and periodicals (cost 
of transportation included), actually over 
$50,000 worth of publications, list price, 
were sent abroad. 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF 





PARTICIPATION 
(September 1939 to November 1942) 
Annual 
Ex- Books Sub- 
pended Sent scriptions 
1. Australia $ 613.52 381 — 
2. Belgium 193.76 61 8 
3. Canada 4,274.82 1,778 94 
4. Denmark 275.07 95 3 
5. Eire 69.91 33 2 
6. England 7,465.63 1,103 1,387 
7. Finland 2,061.99 1,450 4 
8. France 1,419.90 879 151 
9. Greenland 730.33 459 3 
то. Netherlands 1,800.13 691 9 
ir. Norway 4,529.41 2,332 22 
12. Portugal . 2,301.86 822 12 
13. South Africa 3,365.39 1,755 9 
14. Sweden 1125.70 2,385 25 
15. Switzerland 5,049.26 2,087 9 
16. Prisoners of War 1,228.79 835 — 
$42,405.47 17,146 1,738 


Statistical Tables 


BECAUSE of the necessity for economy, the public library statistical tables usually 
appearing in the February issue of the Bulletin will be prepared by volunteer workers 

` and will appear in shortened form probably in the April number. 
The college and university library statistical tables also are being prepared by 
volunteer workers and will appear in shortened form in the March issue of College 


and Research Libraries. 


H 


What They're Doing 


The information included in this article was compiled from materials 
received at Headquarters from librarians throughout the country. 


HE Baker Liprary at Dartmouth 

College has instituted a plan of 
“books of the hour.” An effort has been 
made to spot in advance books immedi- 
ately concerned with the war effort or 
with planning for peace. A copy of each 
“book of the hour” goes to the stack for 
general circulation, and reserves are per- 
mitted on this copy only. Two copies are 
for browsers, one in the Tower Room, 
another offered for three-hour loans at 
the main desk. The remaining copies, 
usually four, are displayed prominently 
for one-week loan. These and the three- 
hour copy are kept in the publisher’s 
jackets to emphasize their newness. The 
plan is financed by the sale of surplus class 
duplicates. 

The Detroit Public Library has decided 
to experiment with heavy duplication of 
the "Imperative" books chosen by the 
Council оп Books in Wartime. И will 
buy three hundred copies of each "Im- 


perative" as soon as it is announced and 


endeavor to have them ready for circula- 
tion as soon as the public announcement 
of the selection is made. 

The Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., organized a community book 
show during the week of November 30. 
"The librarian secured the sponsorship and 
support of thirty-two organizations in her 
project to point out the idea of books as 
weapons at war and as tools of recon- 
struction. Authors were invited to speak 
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at the author dinner which was a main 
feature of the week. ‘The library pre- 
sented a number of exhibits of books and 
turned the library over to visitors during 
the week. The program included a pre- 
view of the show for sponsors and local 
authors, a war activities day, two school 
days, a study club day, and a teachers’ 
day. It was estimated that about twenty- 
five hundred people came to the library 
especially to see the show, in addition to 
the regular patrons of the library. 

In cooperation with the government's 
Save Tires and Save Gas programs the 
Montclair Free Public Library has au- 
thorized the return of library books by 
mail and arranged to deliver books with- 
out charge to the churches for borrowers 
who could more easily pick them up there 
than at the library. For the same reasons 
a six months’ loan period has recently been 
established, permitting borrowers to hold 
eight books at a time for six months. It 
has also lengthened the borrowing period 
on all books except titles in heavy demand 
in order to reduce the number of renewals. 

In order to assist in the reduction of 
the increasing use of the telephone wires, 
the library has asked that renewals be 
made by postal rather than by telephone. 

Films have been shown by the library 
for the Montclair Defense Council, the 
Montclair Fire Department, the Mont- 
clair police, schools, churches, and other 
organizations on such subjects as fire 
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fighting, bombings, organization to meet 
disaster, and housing problems. “Target 
for Tonight,” an official Royal Air Force 
picture, has been purchased by the li- 
brary and is being shown together with 
toutine Army films on such subjects as 
military courtesy and sex morality for 
men in the armed forces. This service is 
a part of the men’s required training and 
is given at the request of the. officer in 
charge of the local military unit. 

‘At the Washington University Li- 
braries, St. Louis, three permanent collec- 
tions are shelved in the main reading 
room and in the reference department. 
One contains publications from organiza- 
tions representing the governments of the 
United Nations; the second includes in- 
formation on civilian defense and morale; 
and the third contains information about 
the armed services. ' 

The Washington University Libraries 
prepare exhibits on the events of the mo- 
ment. One of the most successful was 
called “Verbotene Bücher.” This was a 
display of some of the books burned by the 
Nazis in 1933. Students were amazed to 
find that Helen Keller’s Story of My Life 
and Jack London’s Call of the Wild were 
offensive to the Nazis. Indirectly some 
of the principles of democracy were driven 
home. 

In the fall Detroit presented an un- 
usually extensive program of free lectures 
and concerts designed to build and main- 
tain civilian morale or to disseminate in- 
formation needed for the war and for 
peace. The lectures were presented by 
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the Detroit Public Library in collabora- 
tion with the Detroit Institute of Arts, the 
Merrill-Palmer School, the University of 
Michigan Extension Service, and Wayne 
University, and with the aid of representa- 
tives of the Jewish Community Council, 
Marygrove College, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Detroit newspapers, and 
others. Book lists to be distributed at the 
lectures were prepared by the library. 
The lectures covered such subjects as 
“Family Life in Wartime,” six lectures; 
“The Art of Eastern Asia,” three lectures; 
“The World at War,” seven lectures on 
Russia, the Near East, Japan, Germany, 
Chile and Our Latin American Relations, 
China, and Argentina. 

“Women Wanted to Serve Today and 
Build Tomorrow” is the title of a series 
of thirteen broadcasts being sponsored by 
the Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in cooperation with the Minnesota 
Library Association and the University of 
Minnesota. The programs are designed 
to meet the questions of a housewife on 
a number of fronts: personal, social, edu- 
cational, civic, and psychological. Several 
librarians will take part in the broadcasts. 

Denver has waived its rule that an ap- 
pointment must be made for record-listen- 
ing in the case of members of the armed 
forces. The regular recitals of the library 
have been listed in the Army and Navy 
programs of free entertainment. The at- 
tendance of sailors and soldiers at the 
recitals and their visits to the library to 
hear records of their own choosing have 
grown steadily. 


Films in Cleveland 


R. RUSSELL MUNN 


Mr. Munn, who is on loan from his post as assistant to the librarian of 
the Cleveland Public Library, is director of Cleveland’s Public 
Information Service. He describes ways in which Cleveland is 
promoting the use of films, especially those with a war- 
related theme. 


AST SEPTEMBER the Cleveland Public 
Library started a lending collection 
of 16mm. nontheatrical films and this has 
rapidly grown to 101 titles with a circula- 
tion of three to four hundred monthly and 
a monthly attendance figure of thirty 
thousand, mostly adults. It has been dem- 
onstrated to the complete satisfaction of all 
concerned that collecting and lending edu- 
cational films, free of charge, is a logical 
development of the public library's func- 
tion. 

Since its inception the Adult Education 
Office has been giving information on the 
availability of films and assisting in the 
promotion of film forums, not only in li- 
brary buildings, but with interested 
groups. The next step seemed to be the 
acquisition of the films themselves. We 
were aware of the successful efforts in this 
direction in Beaumont, Тех., and in other 
small cities as reported in McDonald's 
recent book! So far as we knew, no 
library in a large industrial city had at- 
tempted such a service. 

As an experiment our board granted 
$1000 to purchase a basic collection. As 
I write, $603 of this has been spent on 
twenty-one titles ranging all the way from 


1 McDonald, Gerald D. Educational Motion Pic- 
tures and Libraries. АЛ.А., 1942. 


three-minute shorts such as the Star- 
Spangled Banner at $3, to full-length 
documentaries such as The City at $100. 
The rest of the eighty titles in our collec- 
tion came to us at no expense. 

As soon as we could announce that we 
were operating a film-lending library, in- 
terest became keen in many quarters. The 
Cleveland Federation of Settlements had 
a small collection for the use of its mem- 


‘bers, the distribution of which was a prob- 


lem. By depositing the films at the library, 
the federation’s problem was solved and, 
as soon as it was recognized that access 
could be had to a larger collection, it per- 
mitted its films to be loaned to all appli- 
cants. The Cleveland Council for 
Inter-American Relations had been urging 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
to deposit in Cleveland a number of the 
excellent films produced by his office. ‘The 
offer of the library to service these films 
seemed to settle the matter, and we now 
have a full list, twenty-five titles mostly in 
color. After some preliminary correspond- 
ence a letter was sent to the Office of War 
Information signed jointly by a local 


-civilian defense official and the writer, re- 
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questing a deposit of its films for lending 
purposes. This request was granted, and a 
complete set of O.W.I. films is now in 
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active use, with several new titles added 
each month. The local Office of Civilian 
Defense bought some films for training 
and educational purposes. These became 
a part of our library. The Washington 
O.C.D. added two more. The Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority each con- 
tributed several titles. Others came from 
here and there, and we are certain that 
many more could be had for the asking. 


SERVICING THE COLLECTION 


Servicing the collection is a task requir- 
ing the qualities for which librarians are 
noted: patience, alertness, accuracy, and 
resourcefulness. Of course, the popular 
titles have to be booked ahead and careful 
records must be kept. Booking can be 
made by phone, by letter, or by personal 
call. The borrower comes to the library 
for his film or films on the day they are to 
be used, signs for them, and is given a 
brief report to fill out, giving attendance 
and audience reaction. The usual loan 
period is twenty-four hours. A fine of 
twenty-five cents per hour is imposed for 
overdue films. So far, overdues have been 
almost negligible. 

The matter of damage also has been 
less of a problem than might have been 
expected. With the exception of those 
films shown in its own buildings, the li- 
brary takes no responsibility for projec- 
tion. Out of 1110 issues since the service 
was started, only three cases of damage 
have occurred, and these have been paid 
for in full by the borrower. Each film is 
inspected upon its return, an operation 


taking a very few minutes, depending on 


the length of the film. 

The booking, charging, and inspecting 
take the full time of one person plus part 
time, for inspecting returned films, of one 


other person. If the work continues to 
expand at the present rate, another assist- 
ant will be needed. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE GROUPS 


Our most frequent users are civilian de- 
fense groups. One sector post has used 
twenty-six films in the last three months. 
Its projection was taken care of by one of 
its members who volunteered his time and 
his own equipment. Other groups are not 
so fortunate, and the Civilian Defense 
Film Bureau, which does much toward 
promoting the use of films with these and 
other groups, has also performed the all- 
important function of mobilizing projec- 
tors and assisting groups in arranging for 
such services. The churches are the best 
users of Latin American films. 

The main library has a regular fort- 
nightly film forum, as have several 
branches. Fourteen branches have used 
films in one way or another during the 
last three months. Film forum series are 
being conducted by the Office for Service 
to Youth in three branch libraries, experi- 
menting with this technique for young 
people. А regular weekly noon-hour 
showing of newly arrived films takes place 
at the main library to enable group lead- 
ers and officials to see them for possible 
use. The library takes care of projec- 
tion of films in its own buildings. 

Close cooperation with the Film Bureau 
of the Civilian Defense Council has meant 
much to the program and this has been 
easy since the library had a part in or- 
ganizing the bureau, which is under the 
direction of a capable volunteer, who is 
also president of the Motion Picture 
Council. Many other groups have helped, 
notable ones being the Cleveland Church 
Federation, the Motion Picture Council, 
and the Cleveland Council for Inter- 


THEY SAY ABOUT US— 


American Relations. The commercial dis- 
tributors of 16mm. films in the city seem 
to have taken a.broad view of a situation 
in which a public-supported institution has 
invaded their territory. The library has 
had many opportunities to throw business 
in their direction and apparently they have 
benefited more than they have suffered. 
Since their primary source of income is in 
the sale of films and the sale and rental 
of equipment rather than in film rental, 


it is definitely to their interest to have, 


the use of 16mm. films stimulated. 
Is this a legitimate library function? 


Since there is a. war on and we have. 


seen an additional way to help win it, we 
have not bothered to ask. It is true that 
films are not books, are not printed on 
paper, and are on reels rather than on 
pages. On the other hand, you can put 


They Say 


т. COUNCIL Ротлсу STATEMENT of 


the Association adopted on June 26 
at the Milwaukee Conference has been the 
subject of much comment and approbation 
from individuals, representatives of,organi- 
zations, and librarians. Since the adoption 
of the statement, the 4.L.4. Bulletin has 
endeavored to present statements, articles, 
and news notes implementing or interpret- 
ing the three issues set forth: (1) How to 
make our maximum contribution to the 
winning of the war; (2) Whether we аз а 
nation wish to return to prewar conditions 

_or to continue progress toward democratic 
goals; (3) Whether and to what extent 
we want our country to participate in the 
organization of the world for peace. 

In a letter addressed to supervisors, 
branch, and school librarians, . Amy 
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them on shelves, you can catalog and 
classify them, you can lend them. They 
have even been included in bibliographies. 
'Ihe important thing about them, how- 
ever, is that they are valuable instruments 
of public education with which every 
public librarian is directly concerned. Не 
knows that if his service is used by one 
third of the population he is doing a good 
job. By the use of films many of the large 
group of nonreaders are reached. Every 
film in Cleveland's collection has a trailer 
attached saying: “This film may be bor- 
rowed from the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary," which tells reader and nonreader 
alike that his library is serving him. The 
film is an important instrument for educa- 
tion. And education, not just the han- 
dling of books and magazines, is our 
business. | 


about Us— 


Winslow, librarian of the Cuyahoga 
County Library, Cleveland, said: 


May I urge you all to read, if you have 
not already done so, the last issue (October 
1, 1942) of the 4.L,A. Bulletin? The most 
important item is naturally “A Message to 
American Librarians’ by Elmer Davis. 
This is, I think, the most challenging thing 
that has ever happened to librarians and 
constitutes probably the closest approach to a 
command which we shall receive from the 
government... . 

On the following page the Wartime Com- 
mission of the U.S. Office of Education urges 
all libraries (1) to provide generously the 
books and other materials which will con- 
tribute to the people's understanding of the 
issues and (2) to get for such materials the 
widest possible reading. 

Mr. Milam's message is equally worthy 
of attention. Не says particularly: “There 
is of course no assumption that the task (of 
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enlightenment on the main issues which call 
for decision) is ours alone. There is more 
than an assumption that unless we do our 
own particular part that part will not be 
done.” 

When Elmer Davis’ message was called 
to the attention of our board at its meeting 
on October 13, they were impressed with its 
significance. The following resolution was 
passed: 

“That it be the policy of the board to 
direct greater attention of the library staff 
to the new material concerning the war and 
the world situation, that greater emphasis 
be put upon present-day problems, and that 
the purchase of ephemeral fiction and 
other less important material be carefully 
scrutinized.” 


A representative of the National Or- 
ganizations Section of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense wrote: 


Congratulations on the extremely valuable 
material you publish in every issue of the 
Bulletin. Your organization is making a 
tremendously important contribution to the 
war effort. 


The director of the Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Social Sciences: 


Again the nation is indebted to the Asso- 
ciation for farsighted leadership. Congratu- 
lations ‘and thanks for the Bulletin on 
America’s future. 


The general director of the American 
Association of University Women: 


May I tell you how much I have enjoyed 
the recent Bulletins of the American Library 
Association? I think all of you are doing a 
fine job. . . . They fit so beautifully into 
а plan which I am recommending to all our 
branches that I think it is another demon- 
stration of how we can cooperate. 


The executive secretary of the Program 
Division of the Girl Scouts: 


We appreciate very much the interest of 
the American Library Association in -our 
activities and are constantly receiving word 
of cooperative help given by your local units. 


'The director of education of the Na-. 
tional Exchange Club: 


We are reading your October 4.L.4. 
Bulletin with a great deal of interest and 
congratulate you for a job well done. . . 
We too hope that cooperation between li- 
braries and Exchange Clubs can be further 
developed. . . . We are very happy that 
we are able to work closely with your 
organization in the furtherance of the na- 
tional war effort. We earnestly believe that 
this educational work will result in still more 
interest and enthusiasm among the general 
American public. 


The secretary of Rotary International: 


Several of us on this staff have read with 
interest the statement of library policy. We 
are especialy intrigued by the last two 
sentences. 


А representative of the Program Serv- 
ices of the United Service Organizations: 


We are very much interested in obtaining 
the 4.L.4. Bulletin containing the reading 
list “America and the War." ‘This list is 
timely and meets a need in our educational 
program. We should like to have one for 
each of our one thousand operations. I am 
grateful for the material you send and for 
your interest in providing this contribution 
to the U.S.O. educational program. 


The ‘executive secretary of the Pilot 
Club International: 


This is indeed a real service you are 
rendering to American readers and should 
be of inestimable value. It will not only be 
a pleasure but a privilege to cooperate in any 
way possible. 


The executive director of the Associa- 
tion for Family Living: 


We are delighted with the material you 
have shared with us and could put into 
immediate use up to one hundred copies of 
the reading list “This Is Our War.” 

Thank you for the insightful leadership 
you are giving us in these days. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


American Library in Nicaragua 


THE DEDICATION and inauguration of. 


the American Library of Nicaragua was 
held on November 26-28. The opening 
ceremonies on Thanksgiving Day were at- 
tended by President Somoza and members 
of his cabinet, by Hon. James B. Stewart, 
United States minister, and by many other 
dignitaries. Approximately six hundred 
persons attended the ceremonies. ‘The li- 
brarian of the American Library of 
Nicaragua is Rodolfo O. Rivera. 


Wartime Films 


Films for the Community in Wartime 
by Mary Losey has been published by the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures. It lists and describes the best avail- 
able 16mm. documentary films on subjects 
dealing with the many community aspects 
of the war. The book also tells how and 
where the films may be obtained and gives 
instructions on planning programs and 
group discussions. The price is fifty cents, 
plus five cents for postage. Orders should 
be sent to the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


War Risk Insurance 


Wak RISK INSURANCE regulations on 
books and manuscripts over fifty years 
old have been modified by War Damage 
Corporation’s Memorandum to Fiduciary 
Agents No. 19. The rate has been 
changed from seventy-five cents per hun- 
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dred dollars to whatever rate is applicable 
to the building in which the material is 
housed. Methods of reducing the build- 
ing rate need to be studied. One hundred 
per cent coinsurance is required. The 
limit of coverage on a single item has been 
raised from $5000 to $25,000, and the 
restriction of $100,000 of total coverage 
has been entirely removed. Fiduciary 
agents are authorized to adjust any policy 
to conform to the new regulations. 


Nurses Needed 


THE NURSING PROFESSION needs the 
cooperation of the libraries and librarians 
of the country in recruiting fifty-five thou- 
sand new student nurses for the current 
school year and sixty-five thousand next 
year. The shortage of nurses in this coun- 
try resolves itself into three categories: 
recruitment of nurses for the armed forces; 
return of the inactive nurses to service on 
the home front; and recruitment of stu- 
dent nurses to help fill war needs and to 
prepare for postwar demands. 

Librarians who can cooperate in pre- 
senting this important “womanpower” 
problem are urged to communicate with 
their local Nursing Council for War Serv- 
ice or with the state council if no local 
council exists. А list of books, pamphlets, 
and motion pictures about nursing has just 
been completed by the Nursing Informa- 
tion Bureau of the American Nurses As- 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, and will be sent on request. The 
National Nursing Council for War Serv- 
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ice, at the same address, will also be glad 
to make additional suggestions for such 
display materials as librarians may wish to 
use. 


Council on Books in Wartime 


They Were Expendable has been chosen 
as the first "Imperative" book of the 
Council on Books in Wartime. This 
award means that the book will have the 
all-out joint promotion of the council. 
Libraries will be interested in the colorful 
poster below designed to promote these 
“Imperative” books. Title inserts will be 
issued for each book chosen by the coun- 
cil’s War Book Panel to receive the “Im- 
perative" award. The price of the poster 
and future inserts for one year, mailed to 
the library postpaid, is two dollars. Orders 
for these posters should be sent to the 
Council on Books in Wartime, 347 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

To supplement the "Imperative" books 
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the council will issue a standing reading 
list on the war entitled “Recommended 
Books." "The list is scheduled to appear 
in current issues of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, the Library Journal, and other 
professional publications. The committee 
of prominent book critics which made up 
the list will also make constant revisions 
keeping the list up to date and limited to 
about fifteen titles. 

At the suggestion of the O.W.I. the 
council has had its Library Committee 
prepare a comprehensive reading list on 
China. А limited number of copies has 
been sent to libraries and bookstores. 
Copies are now available at five cents 
each from R. R. Bowker Company, 62 W. 
45th St., New York City. Send cash or 
stamps with all orders. А similar com- 
pilation for Russia is under way. 

The council is functioning as a clearing 
house within the book industry on ways 
and means to promote books of value to 
the war effort. ‘The cooperation of the 
O.W.I. has been secured. The Radio 
Committee's “Books Are Bullets" took to 
the air over WQXR on October 7 and 


' since then has been featuring a quarter- 


hour weekly program between Bennett 
Cerf, guest authors, and members of the 
reading public. УУ. W. Norton, chair- 
man of the council, was interviewed over 
C.B.S. on October 14 on John 
Frederick's “Of Men and Books." Сот- 
mercial programs are also interested in the 
"Books Are Weapons" theme. 
“Bombshells,” short, telling quotations 
from some of the current war books, are 
being selected by Mrs. Andrew Jackson. 


“These will be released once a month for 


use on radio programs and in newspapers 
and periodicals. Librarians should watch 
the Saturday Evening Post for a book 
story by Bennett Cerf and Franklin Spier. 
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Pearl Harbor Anniversary 
CarL H. MiLAM, A.L.A. Executive 


Secretary, represented librarians at the 
Pearl Harbor Anniversary meeting of the 
Council on Books in Wartime on Decem- 
ber 6. Mr. Milam outlined the world- 
wide place books are being given under 
trained library direction. 


Problems of Lasting Peace 


Tue Hoover LIBRARY on War, Revo- 
lution, and Peace at Stanford University 
has made available an edition of twenty- 
three thousand copies of The Problems of 
Lasting Peace by Herbert Hoover and 
Hugh Gibson to be distributed to public, 
school, college, and university libraries 


| of the 


throughout the country. At the request of 
the Hoover Library, the A.L.A. ran from 
its addressograph plates some thirteen 
thousand labels for distribution of the book. 


Postwar Planning 


Post-War А депда, the latest publication 
National Resources Planning 
Board, includes the place of the library 
in postwar planning under the heading 
‘Development of Service Activities." 
Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman, A.L.A. 
Committee on Postwar Planning, sent a 
copy to state library leaders and urged 
that state and regional library planning 
committees send news of planning action 
and copies of recommendations and re- 
ports to the committee. 


A.L.A. Grants Received during 1942 


Rockefeller Foundation 


A grant of $25,000 has been given to 
the A.L.A. for the period Oct. 1, 1942, to 
Dec. 31, 1944, for the establishment of а 
central office to handle the Association’s 
international activities. Plans are now 
being made for the organization of this 
office in Washington, D.C. 

The foundation has also made avail- 
able a grant of up to $37,500 toward the 
expenses of producing “A Catalog of 
Books Represented by Library of Con- 
gress Printed Cards Issued to July 31, 
1942,” so that fifty copies may be dis- 
tributed to foreign libraries. Seventy-five 
hundred dollars has been voted to the 
A.L.A. for development of microfilm 
work at the Biblioteca Benjamin Frank- 
lin in Mexico City. 


A short-term library school was held in 
Bogota, Colombia, during the past sum- 
mer under the sponsorship of the A.L.A. 
with a grant of $9250 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and supplementary help from 
the Department of State. Six professors 
went from the United States to give the 
six-week course, which was attended by 
more than eighty students. 

The foundation granted $17,500 to the 
A.L.A. for the Canadian Library Council 
to be used over a three-year period for 
microfilming Canadian newspapers and 
other historical documents and for field 
visits. 

Grants of $50,000 and $60,000 were 
made available in 1941 for the yedrs 1941 
and 1942 for the use of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas 
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to carry out a project involving the pur- 
chase and storage of scientific and schol- 
arly periodicals for distribution to 
European and Asiatic libraries after the 
war. А third grant of $70,000 has been 
voted to enable the committee to continue 
its activities for 1943. 

А grant of $3800 to A.L.A. made pos- 
sible the sending of a trained cataloger to 
Guadalajara, Mexico, to undertake the 
cataloging of the Jalisco State Library. 


Carnegie Corporation 


A grant of $40,000 has been voted to 
the A.L.A. by the Carnegie Corporation 
for support of emergency library activities, 
including a proposed series of institutes on 
war problems for librarians to be held 
throughout the country. Five thousand 
dollars has been made available to the 
А.ГА. to be used in providing collections 
of technical, scientific, and reference books 
for existing civilian libraries in Alaska. 
This was an incidental recommendation in 


a report on Alaskan libraries with special ' 


reference to the needs of the armed forces 
made by Edgar S. Robinson and presented 
to the Carnegie Corporation. The cor- 
poration has voted $20,000 directly to the 
Canadian Library Council to be used over 
a five-year period for the establishment 
and functioning of the council, contingent 
on the presentation by the council of a 
satisfactory plan of operation. 


* 


Other Grants — 

The Books for Latin America Project 
is being carried on by the A.L.A. in co- 
operation with the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Department of State. Under this project 
more than $100,000 worth of books by 
U.S. authors will be supplied to selected 
Latin American libraries. 

'The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in 
Mexico City, which was opened to the 
public in April, was made possible by a 
grant of $82,500 from the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to 
the A.L.A. 

Publication of a reading list on racial 
problems has been made possible by a grant 
of $800 from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
The list, being compiled by Alain Locke 
of Howard University, is scheduled for 
publication early in 1943. 

Two thousand dollars was made avail- 
able by the National Resources Planning 
Board to the A.L.A. Committee on Post- 
war Planning for the purpose of develop- 
ing public library standards. A confiden- 
tial report for the N.R.P.B. was prepared 
by the committee. 

Several other projects for which grants 
were received from various sources in 
previous years are still in operation at the 
present time. 


* 


The best way to get facts to the people is to place them where they will be read with 


reliance upon their truth. 


Kent COOPER 
In Barriers Down 


A.L.A. NEWS 


School Library Wartime Study 


To AID SCHOOL LIBRARIES in adjusting 
their activities effectively, a study of war- 
time school library services is being made 
by the A.L.A. with the aid of a small grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Dr. Helen L. Butler is making 
the study by some field trips and by in- 
quiries through correspondence. The ad- 
visory committee for the study is Ruth M. 
Ersted, president of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People; 
Lois Townley Place, chairman of the 
School Libraries Section; and Mildred L. 
Batchelder, chief of the Headquarters 
School and Children’s Library Division. 
Findings of the study will be made avail- 
able through the 4.1.4. Bulletin and 
through state and national library and 
educational magazines. 


Films Aid Discussion 


We ARE DELIGHTED to be able to report 
that in our opinion the film forum went 
beautifully and was felt by the audience and 
by the university administration as well to 
have been a decidedly successful project and 
a stimulating group experience. 


Thus reports Mrs. Dorothy W. Toles, of 
Atlanta University Library School, about 
one of the film forums held this fall 
in connection with the People’s Institute, 
an adult education project of Atlanta Uni- 
versity. The entire series was successful. 
Topics of the film forums included: 
“Background of the War,” “Books as 
Weapons,” “China at War,” “Russia at 
War.” 

Mendham Free Public Library (New 
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Jersey) is sponsoring a series of film 
forums from November to May. Mrs. 
H. P. Eyrick, librarian, has found com- 
munity organizations eager to help. 

Savannah Public Library (Georgia) 
began film forums in December, and Mrs. 
Ola M. Wyeth, librarian, reports that 
enthusiasm is running high. "The Car- 
пере Library of Savannah is having “re- 
peat performances" the day after each 
program in the public library. 

'These are only a few of the libraries 
that are having film forums during 1943. 
The Film Forum Project, sponsored by 
the A.L.A., A.A.A.E., American Associa- 
tion of Applied Psychology, and the Ameri- 
can Film Center, will finish expending its 
grant this year. If you want to use films 
to promote discussion and reading on cur- 
rent issues, write to Film Forums, 525 W. 
120th St, New York City, for informa- 
tion and assistance in planning and financ- 
ing a program. 

Mary Erra Townes 
Executive Assistant 


College and Research Libraries 

IN VIEW OF TRANSPORTATION DIFFI- 
CULTIES, librarians, like other professional 
groups, are making drastic changes in 
their plans for travel. The opportunity 
to hold state, regional, and national meet- 
ings will be materially affected for the 
duration of the war. 

How can we make the best of this situ- 
ation? It would be regrettable if a trans- 
portation problem prevented members of 
a profession such as ours from interchang- 
ing ideas as we are accustomed to do. 
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A suggestion comes from the editors of 
College and Research Libraries, the of- 
ficial organ of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries. It is addressed 
especially to college and reference librar- 
ians, but the principle has a wider appli- 
cation. It is that college and reference 
librarians substitute discussions in their 
journal for public discussions at regular 
meetings. 

This proposal offers a means of coping 
successfully with the transportation prob- 
lem. Accordingly, word has gone out to 
those who would ordinarily be in charge of 
programs, asking them to go ahead and 
have discussions of timely interest to li- 
brarians. ‘The purpose of this statement, 
addressed to a wider audience, is to call 
to the attention of all college and refer- 
ence librarians the efforts that are being 
made to continue professional intercom- 
munication under adverse conditions. 

While the planning of discussions for 
possible publication in College and Re- 
.search Libraries has many points in com- 
mon with planning regular programs, 
there are two differences that should be 
clearly pointed out. The first is that all 
papers submitted to College and Research 
Libraries will, of course, have to be writ- 
ten out in full. They should be complete 
in every detail and ready to go to the 
printer. The second is that competition 
for space will mean that probably some of 
the papers will not be published. For 

. the guidance of those who plan the discus- 
sions and of those who write the papers, 
- the editors have listed the following as 
among the most important questions in 
terms of which papers will be selected for 
publication: 
I. Does. the paper, when considered along 
with others available for use, help cover the 


field of work represented by College and Re- 
search Libraries? 


2. Does the discussion have substance, 
point? Is it a real contribution? 

3. Is the method of treatment sound? 
Is it a good prose composition? 

4. Does it contribute anything not already 
to be found in library literature? 
5. Do we have space for it? 

long or unnecessarily long? 


Is it too 


Doubtless many college and reference 
librarians not now subscribing to College 
and Research Libraries will wish to make 
sure they receive the forthcoming issues 
containing these discussions of special 
problems ordinarily dealt with in confer- 
ence programs. Subscriptions may be 
placed with the American Library Associa- 
tion, at a rate of two dollars to A.C.R.L. 
members and of three dollars to others. 


Mase. L. Сомат, 4.C.R.L. President 


A.L.A. Staff Change 


ON JANUARY 4 Amelia Kearns became 
Assistant to the Chief of the Publishing 
Department. She received her A.B. from 
Clarke College and her B.S. in L.S. from 
the University of Illinois Library School. 
Before entering library work Miss Kearns 
had experience in teaching and editorial 
work. She has been a high school librarian 
and most recently was in charge of the spe- 
cial reading room for freshman students 
at the University of Illinois Library. 


Rockefeller Grants 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION has 
recently provided a grant of thirteen thou- 
sand dollars toward the development of a 
union catalog of library materials in 
Mexico by the Benjamin Franklin Library 
and a grant of $27,500 toward the devel- 
opment of the Library school in Sáo Paulo. 
Dr. Rubens Borba de Moraes of the Sao 
Paulo Municipal Library is the director of 
the school. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Publicity Budget Figures 
Requested 


A LIBRARIAN has written to the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Division, asking for 
figures on publicity budgets in other li- 
braries. 

Data on this subject have not been col- 
lected and would be valuable not only in 
answering such requests but also in se- 
curing figures for average publicity budg- 
ets in cities in various population groups. 
Librarians in charge of public relations 
are asked to send a statement of their an- 
nual publicity budgets to the Public Re- 
lations Division. 


Trustees Cited 


AT ITS MEETING in October the Ohio 
Library Association awarded citations of 
merit to Mrs. Elsie Bennett Wilson, of 
Medina, and James J. Weadock, Jr., of 
Lima. This is the first year that the Ohio 
Library Association has awarded citations 
to its trustees. 


Directory of Kansas Librarians 


Tue Kansas Library Association has 
recently issued a Directory of Kansas Li- 
brarians, 1942. The directory was pre- 
pared by the Junior Members Section of 
the association. It includes the consti- 
tution and a list of-the officers of the 
Kansas Library Association and an alpha- 
betical list of Kansas librarians. It is 
available from the Abbey Student Press, 
Atchison, Kan., for fifty cents. 


Code for Cataloging Music 


Tue Music LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
has issued chapters four and five of its 
forthcoming “Code for Cataloging Mu- 
sic." The chapters are on “Collation” 
and “Notes” and are available from 
Catherine V. Nimitz, Public Library, 
Washington, D.C., for fifty cents. 

These two chapters complete the pre- 
liminary version of the code. Earlier 
chapters were on “Entry and Heading,” 
“Title,” “Imprint,” and a supplementary 
chapter on the cataloging of phonograph 
records. The Music Library Association 
is offering the entire code at $1.75 while 
the supply of individual chapters lasts. 


Book-of-the-Month Club News 
THE Book-of-the-Month Club is will- 


ing to make available to school librarians 
its monthly publication, Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. The club has re- 
cently organized an educational department 
to render service to the teacher and school 
librarian. Book-of-the-Month Club News 
may be secured by addressing the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, 385 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Children’s Book Award 


THE Liprary Association (Great 
Britain) awarded the Carnegie Medal for 
an outstanding book for children published 
in 1941 to Mary Treadgold for her book, 
We Gouldm' Leave Dinah (Jonathan 
Cape). This story of Nazi occupation of 
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one of the Anglo-French islands and of 
two English children who did not get 
away has been published in this country 
by Doubleday with the title Left Till 
Called For. 


Radio Publicity Aid 

LIBRARIANS interested in presenting 
their library’s services to the public by 
radio will want to order a copy of Radio, 
Your Station and You from the publishers, 
Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. The price is forty cents. The 
pamphlet has been compiled as a text for 
local Junior Leagues which are planning 
and producing radio programs. It is based 
on amateur experience and incorporates 
certain methods of professional procedure 
which can be adopted by amateurs. There 
are chapters on program planning, relation- 
ships with radio stations, methods of sur- 
veying results, and script writing. 


Integration of Public Library 
Services | 


LIBRARIANS in metropolitan areas and 
others concerned with coordination will be 
interested in a study by Ronald M. 
Ketcham on Integration of Public Library 
Services in the Los Angeles Area, pub- 
lished in mimeographed form at seventy- 
five cents by the Bureau of Governmental 
Research, University of California at Los 
Angeles, of which Mr. Ketcham is a re- 
` search assistant. The investigation cov- 
ered the history, organization, financial 
structure, and inter-relationships of the 
twenty-three public library agencies in the 
county, with emphasis on the largest—the 
“Los Angeles City and County Libraries. 


University of Chicago 
Fellowships 


Tue University or Cuicaco will. 
offer three fellowships of one thousand 
dollars each for the academic year 1943- 
44. in its Graduate Library School. Ap- 
plications must be in the hands of the 
Dean of the Graduate Library School on 
or before March 1, 1943. Applicants 
should possess a bachelor's degree equiva- 
lent, or approximately equivalent, to that 
conferred by leading colleges and univer- 
sities; should have completed at least one 
year in an accredited library school; and 
should have had at least one year of li- 
brary experience under approved condi- 
tions. In addition to the above require- 
ments, special consideration will be given 
to publications and manuscripts showing 
special ability on the part of candidates to 
conduct original studies. 

Forms to be used in making application 
for admission and for fellowships may be 
obtained by writing the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 


Aids for Schools 


Planning Schools for Tomorrow—T he 
Issues Involved, John Guy Fowlkes. 
0.5. Office of Education Leaflet no. 64. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, О.С. 10$. 


Wartime Handbook for Education, 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
15¢. 

What the Schools Should Teach in 


Wartime. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. National Education Association, 
тоф. 
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HE TWO HUNDRED LIBRARIANS at- 

tending the Library War Institute 
experience the same confusion, the same 
bewilderment and questioning, the same 
doubts about the future as the people 
whom they serve, but in a two-day give- 
and-take discussion during four sessions 
much of the confusion was dispelled, ques- 
tions were sharpened, issues clarified, ob- 
jectives defined, and procedures formu- 
lated. 


The first questions asked were: What is . 


the war doing to the American people? 
Do they know why they fight? Do they 
know what they want? ‘The responses 
did not fall quickly and neatly into any 
prescribed pattern because there are no 
exact and simple answers. After an hour’s 
group thinking certain convictions emerged, 
not shared equally by the group, but 
representative of the thinking within the 
group: a. When we say, “we, the people” 
we must answer the question, what people ? 
‘We are not merely 130,000,000 individu- 
als, we are also groups and classes with 
varied and conflicting interests affected 
differently by the war, thinking differently 
about it. Consequently it is as important 
to "differentiate generalities" as it is to 
generalize differences. b. We are bewil- 
dered about the present, uncertain about 
the future, and disappointed about the 
past. Apathy and pessimism largely due to 
a basic sense of failure after two former 
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5 The Issues Stressed 


R. E. DOOLEY 
A.L.A. Comptroller 


world catastrophies, World War I and 
the great depression, characterize our 
mood. c. Far too few of us know what 
the war is all about, and we are little better 
informed today on basic problems than 
we were twenty-five years ago. d. One 
college librarian felt certain that our boys 
do not want to go to war, that they "don't 
know what they’re fighting for and won- 
der what they'll get out of it." е. Another 
believed that it is necessary to plan on 
a national scale but felt that the Ameri- 
can people are thinking, not of planning 
and the future, but of coffee and gas and 
tires, prices, wages, and taxes, butter and 
bureaucracy. f. Several were convinced 
that this preoccupation with day-to-day 
personal problems could be a motivating 
force for the study of the larger, more 
inclusive problems of national planning. 
5. А few doubted the ability of the in- 
dividual to be really effective— ‘опе little 
man can do so little’—-while others 
were equally certain that the combined ef- 
forts of little men could accomplish much, 
could create a public opinion that would be 
irresistible. h. Unfair treatment of minor- 
ity groups, particularly the Negro and 
citizen Japanese, was pointed out and the 
inevitable polarization of opinion in a time 
of crisis was mentioned by saying, “The 
conservatives are becoming more conserva- 
tive and liberals more liberal.” i. Along 
with this polarization of opinion, this pull- 
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ing apart, there are a welding together, a 
new unity, a common aim, mutual enthus- 
iasms; the Beveridge report, the uncondi- 
tional surrender meeting at Casablanca, 
the Russian victories, are three of many 
stirring and heartening events of recent 
days. j. Our enormous productive ca- 
pacity during a war has given millions a 
new vision of possibilities for the future, a 
future with full employment of men, of 
machines, and of resources. k. It was 
agreed that our world has changed basical- 
ly during this generation and that whether 
we like it or not there can be no going 
back to so-called normalcy. We partici- 
pate in an evolving forward-moving demo- 
cratic process, 


WINNING THE WAR AND THE PEACE 


The group seemed certain that the 
tremendous task of winning the war and 
winning the peace is in reality one process, 
a process requiring careful and intelligent 
planning for postwar America and the 
postwar world. 

Yet it was both surprising and dis- 
quieting that the underlying causes of the 
world struggle entered so little into the 
discussions. The evolution of modern 
industrial society, the emergence of mo- 
nopoly and international cartels were only 
briefly mentioned. Nearly everyone ac- 
cepted the war as a struggle between Axis 
totalitarianism and democracy. The pow- 
erful, aggressive Fascist forces within the 
several United Nations were ignored. No 
one reminded the group that this conflict 
is not only against the fascism of the Axis 
but is also a struggle of the little people 
of all countries against Fascist trends with- 
in their own borders. The future outlines 
of world society will be determined “by 
the people through their governments or 
will be determined ‘by international car- 


tels." The impact of the war on educa- 
tion and its influence on educational 
theory, programs, institutions of secondary 
and higher learning was scarcely noticed, 
and its effect on religion received only 
passing mention. 

The second major question asked was: 
What understandings must we have to 
continue our progress in democratic liv- 
ing? We must know the underlying 
causes of the war, why we fight, and what 
we want. We must know much more 
about the exact nature of the modern 
industrial world, unemployment, social se- 
curity, production, prices, taxation, debt, 
inflation, depressions, tariff, monopoly, 
pressure groups, propaganda. We must 
face issues fearlessly, recognize that there 
are classes, and talk in terms of the inter- 
ests of individual, group, and class. We 
must be able to relate our individual func- 
tions and problems to the larger national 
and international issues. We must realize 
that our goals can be achieved only 
through a strong centralized government 
responsive to popular will. We must un- 
derstand that the interdependence of the 
modern world is basic to international ac- 
tion and relations between nations. 

Our own effectiveness will be negligible 
unless we can answer yes to such questions 
as: Can we as individuals influence events? 
Do we really believe in the democratic way 
of life? Is fascism actually a menace to 
us? Should we, as individuals, take any 
responsibility for planning a better world? 


Basic Sociar PROBLEMS 


Convinced that we have a job and a 
responsibility to participate as planners, 
what are some of the basic social problems 
about which planning is both necessary and 
possible? The field is limitless, but certain 
problems are obvious and pressing. 
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a. Because of the interdependence of the 


modern world, domestic and international. 


plans must fit. Planning is partly a prob- 
lem of international integration. At cer- 
tain levels community planning is possible 
with little reference to the international 
scene, but even community planning must 
be related to the larger problem of na- 
tional planning, and national planning 
must fit into a world matrix. This im- 
plies a recognition of interdependence, not 
world uniformity. | 

b. Isolationism is gone forever. Peace 
and prosperity at home depend upon peace 
and prosperity abroad. Domestic and in- 
ternational well-being are one. Here 
again a knowledge of relationships is im- 
perative. What, for example, are the re- 
lations between international trade, 
tariffs, lend-lease, trade agreements, the 
prices of silver and wheat and oil, the 
needs of the Chinese coolie, the American 
farmer, the lower middle-class, white-col- 
lar group of librarians, etc.? 

c. The re-education of Fascist peoples is 
' essential for future security. "This is a 
job for a generation and one in which 
librarians must play an important role. 

d. Another vital planning area is in na- 
tional and international health. Disease is 
no respecter of persons or of national 
boundaries, and the intermingling of peo- 
ples in modern global warfare makes the 
safety of every American community 
largely dependent upon the health and 
safety of peoples thousands of miles re- 
moved. 

e. Revival of international trade and 
world order will be impossible while the 
world is starving. Most of Europe and 
much of Asia will be both bankrupt and 
starving when the war is over. Our own 
standard of living may have to be reduced 
temporarily in order, through the pro- 


ductive possibilities of American agricul- 
ture and industry, to rehabilitate our 
world neighbors. 


RESOURCES AND NEEDS 


f. A field requiring continuous study, a 
prerequisite to all intelligent planning, is 
that of resources and needs. What are 
the potential material, labor, and technical 
resources and needs of communities, re- 
gions, and countries? This is primarily a 
task for government, assisted by competent 
advisers from industry, trades, and pro- 
fessions. In order that planning will not 
be a blueprint handed down from above, it 
must proceed democratically and govern- 
ment must be susceptible to popular pres- 
sure and responsible to its democratic 
base. - ` 

5. Re-employment, production, taxation 
(redistribution of the cost of the war), the 
transition from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy—-these are primary economic and 
fiscal problems requiring immediate study. 

Finally the group asked and answered 
the very pressing question: What is our 
job as librarians? "The question is not 
new. Librarians have been asking and an- 
swering it for three generations. But 
every perlod in our social progress de- 
mands a different emphasis. In today's 
crisis the emphasis seems to be on action 
with groups. т. We must associate our- 
selves actively with other groups, adult 
classes, forums, discussion groups of all 
kinds, searching them out, organizing 
them if necessary, and putting the facilities 
of the library at their disposal. 2. We 
must become acquainted with block lead- 
ers, the O.C.D., leaders of the P.T.A., the 
League of Women Voters, labor unions, 
farmers' unions, all civic organizations. 
3. We should analyze our communities to 
discover those interested in postwar plan- 
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ning and hold local war institutes in order 
to reach the go per cent who read too 
little. 4. Cooperate with educators to in- 
sure the most effective use of syllabi, pam- 
phlets, lectures, bibliographies. 5. En- 
courage library employees to work as in- 
dividuals with O.C.D., consumer infor- 
mation, and other groups. 6. Make our 
library staffs the best informed group in 
the community on all the problems affect- 
ing the community and the community’s 
relation to the war effort and postwar 
planning. 


This is an active program, no passive 
watching the world go by. We do know 
that we can and should influence the 


‘trend of events, that fascism whether do- 


mestic or alien is a menace, that we are 
responsible for the continuing evolution 
of the democratic process, and that intel- 
ligent planning is vital to winning both 
the war and the peace to follow. 

“There is no land beyond the Volga.” 
Our march is in one direction only, with 
the democratic peoples of the earth toward 
a world of our desires. 


The Inquiring Reporter 


N AN EFFORT to secure a cross cection 
I of opinion from those attending the 
National Institute on War. and Postwar 
Problems in Chicago on January 30 and 
31, several of those present were asked for 
their opinions on its value to them as 
librarians and as citizens. 

Constructive criticism was especially 
requested, and it is hoped that these re- 
marks may prove of value to those who 
plan the regional and local institutes, 
which are to be follow-ups of the Na- 
tional Institute—T'ur EDITOR. 


Arnold H. Trotier, assistant university 
librarian (cataloging), University of Il- 
linois Library, Urbana: 


I found the sessions of the National In- 
stitute on War and Postwar Problems as 
interesting and stimulating as any of the 
many A.L.A. conference programs I have 
attended. Drummond Jones certainly did 
an expert job as discussion leader and his 
panel of specialists gave him splendid sup- 
port. How well they carried off their part 
of the program was demonstrated by the 
lively discussions contributed from the floor. 
If by means of regional and local institutes 


the thought and enthusiasm kindled at the 
National Institute can be successfully spread 
to all. American communities, the A.L.A. 
will have made a vital contribution toward 
the solution of the war and postwar prob- 
lems confronting us. 


Amy Winslow, county librarian, Cuya- 
hoga County Library, Cleveland: 


Profound gloom through the first and 
second sessions; growing excitement through 
the third; rays of hope at the end of the 
fourth. In the entire group of librarians 
present, not one voice finally dissenting from 
the assumption that we can help to shape 
the world to come; that we must do so 
dynamically, actively; that we dare not be 
defeatists. The experience of “thinking 
through” under the expert manipulation of 
Drummond Jones (and how he did manip- 
ulate!) was an experience I wish could be 
repeated in every regional and local insti- 
tute. 


W. S. Peters, librarian, Langston Uni- 
versity Library, Langston, Okla.: 


I enjoyed the National Institute on War 
and Postwar Problems, and I was inspired 
as well as informed. The fact that the 
conference was conducted democratically en- 
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abled me to a great extent to get a cross 
section of the thinking of American li- 
brarians on both racial and general prob- 
lems. 


Harold J. Baily, trustee, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, Brooklyn: 


Moderator Jones and the experts and li- 
brarians who prepared themselves to par- 
ticipate in the institute played their respec- 
tive roles superbly. The impromptu contri- 
butions from the floor clearly showed the 
intelligence and great spiritual power of our 
citizens; for even if librarians are superior 
folk, are they not part of "the people"? The 
four sessions were thought-provoking and 
inspiring, and although no clear blueprint for 
immediate action was agreed upon, as the 
ideas and stimuli filter down through re- 
gional and local institutes to the great mass 
of our people, great good may confidently 
be expected. 


Magnus К. Kristoffersen, librarian, 
Lincoln City Library, Lincoln, Nebr.: 


Midwinter meeting at the end of January 
instead of during the Christmas holidays was 
a most pleasant change. We are not alone 
in wishing a similar arrangement when the 
war is over—and an attendance limited in 
size like this one. ‘The inclusion in the 
program of an institute where war issues 
could be discussed in relation to our work 
as librarians was a welcome feature. А 
definite, worth-while contribution to the 


clarification of issues was made by the par- 
ticipants, and it is now up to us as individual 
librarians to make use of it. 


D. Genevieve Dixon, University of Chi- 
cago High School Library, Chicago: 


'The conference was for me a thrilling 
experience. Аз a citizen I gained a new 
perspective on the problems which have been 
confusing me. 

As a school librarian I had a feeling we 
were ignored. ‘The discussion seemed to 
center around the public library and the 
adult public. Very little was said about 
the future adult and nothing was given as 
to how to help adolescents find the security 
that they are so longingly seeking. 


Helen M. Harris, librarian, Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn.: 


Although I came away with no specific 
ideas of new things to do I find myself 
repeating the questions Mr. Jones asked 
so effectively—“What are the issues fac- 
ing the American people? What under- 
standings are necessary to solve the issues? 
And what can we, as librarians, do to help 
them ?”—and grouping our activities around 
those questions. They have given point and 
direction to my thinking and have clarified 
objectives for our action here. 

If we had gotten nothing else from the 
institute it was an inspiration and well worth 
the time and money to see such excellent 
discussion leadership. 


INSTEAD OF TOTAL WAR, we must have total peace. This is a young man's war in 
the sense that only young men and young women are'capable of withstanding the 
mental and physical strains which active service imposes on them. It will also be a 
young man's peace, for it must be founded on new ideals and new principles. 


His ExcELLENCY THE EARL ОЕ ATHLONE, 
Governor-General of Canada, 
at McMaster University, December 10, 1942 


Planning the A.L.A. Institutes 


ANITA M. HOSTETTER 
The Secretary of the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship explains 


the planning necessary for the national, regional, and local institutes. 


HAT PLANNING and work behind 

the scenes have been necessary to 
launch the A.L.A. Institutes on War and 
Postwar Issues? Many of those who at- 
tended the National Institute which initi- 
ated the series in Chicago, Jan. 30-31, 
1943, asked this question. 

Preliminary plans. The institutes origi- 
nated in the proposal of the Board on 
International Relations to conduct a series 
of institutes on international affairs. A 
tentative plan drafted by the chairman of 
the board after the Milwaukee Conference 
was extended to include war and postwar 
problems at home as well as in the inter- 
national scene. In this form it was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Libraries 
and the War and the Board on Inter- 
national Relations. The Executive 
Board authorized a request to the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, and a grant 
was received in: November. 

Immediately after the meeting of the 
Executive Board in October the Program 
Committee with the Chairman 
of the Board on International Relations 
and the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship and. outlined a 
general plan. At A.L.A. Headquarters a 
detailed tentative plan for the series of 
institutes was developed and submitted 
early in November to the Executive Board, 
Committee on Libraries and the War, and 
the Board on International Relations for 
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approval. It was also sent for comment 
to the Adult Education Board, Board of 
Education for Librarianship, and presi- 
dents of A.L.A. divisions. The final plan 
incorporated suggestions received for the 
selection of centers for the regional insti- 
tutes, the groups to be represented at the 
National Institute, and discussion leaders 
and subject experts. The Program Com- 
mittee authorized the Executive Secretary 
and the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship to carry out this 
plan in detail. The heads of departments 
and other members of the A.L.A. Head- 
quarters staff were consulted on various 
questions. 

Purpose and general Мап. The series of 
institutes has been organized in the belief 
that libraries and librarians can make a 
substantial contribution to the enlighten- 
ment of the American people about war 
and postwar problems and issues. The 
purpose of all the institutes is to help li- 
brarians and trustees to inform themselves 
about the important issues which face the 
American people and to consider what 
libraries can do to encourage the American 
people to read and think about them. 
These institutes are being conducted, not 
to discuss library activities in general or 
war information centers or technical serv- 
ice to industry, but to discuss war and post- 
war problems and issues. "The background 
for the institutes is the A.L.A. Policy 
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Statement adopted on June 26, 1942.) 

The National Institute in Chicago will 
be followed by twenty-one regional insti- 
tutes organized by regional institute com- 
mittees. Later many local institutes will 
be held under the direction of state co- 
ordinators of local'institutes. The series 
is sponsored by the A.L.A. Committee on 
Libraries and the War and the Board on 
International Relations. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


The National Institute was designed in 
part as a demonstration for later institutes 
in the series. This purpose affected plans 
to a considerable degree in that the re- 
gional institutes and local institutes had to 
be kept in mind with each development in 
arrangements. 

Dates. The National Institute was 
scheduled to take advantage of the pres- 
ence of the A.L.A. Council and Executive 
Board in Chicago for meetings approved 
by the Executive Board in October. The 
dates first chosen were postponed to con- 
form to the request of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation that all meetings 
during the holidays be canceled or re- 


stricted to the smallest possible number of 


people. The dates in January were ap- 
proved by the Chicago office of O.D.T. 
Topics for discussion. The following 
topics were selected for first attention: 
Ideas are weapons; What citizens must 
know and do to help win the war; Pre- 
paring for the postwar period in America; 
Preparing for a postwar world. Through- 
out the sessions of the National Institute 
the participants were expected to consider 
the question, What can librarians do to 
promote reading and thinking about these 
issues?" The regional institutes and local 


1A.L.A, Bulletin 36:428, July 1942. 


institutes have been requested to empha- 
size the issues represented by these broad 
topics. | 

Discussion leader and subject specialists. 
Plans for conducting the National Insti- 
tute were made in conference and by cor- 
respondence with the discussion leader, 
Drummond Jones, National Field Repre- 
sentative, Community War Information 
Section, Office of Civilian Defense. He 
was in complete charge of the four sessions 
of the institute, and his expert advice was 
followed in all particulars. 

The discussion at the first session was 
opened by a panel composed of six librar- 
ians. Four subject specialists attended all 
the sessions and at the second and third 
sessions served on a panel. Discussion at 
the third session was directed by Mr. 
Laves at Mr. Jones’ special request. At 
the last session Mr. Jones resumed Jeader- 
ship and as a final contribution summar- 
ized the issues presented during the four 
sessions. 

A table for the discussion leader and the 
panels was placed on the floor of the Drake 
Hotel Ballroom, not on a platform: The 
ends of this table were curved toward the 
audience so that each member of the panel 
could see all other members. The chairs 
for participants were arranged in a semi- 
circle in blocks of about fifty chairs each. 
Three microphones in the aisles and two 
on the table facilitated discussion. 

Attendance at the National Institute 
was limited by invitation to A.L.A. Coun- 
cilors; members of the Executive Board 
and other A.L.A. committees and boards 
whose work is in the field of the institutes ; 
presidents, secretaries, and section chair- 
men of A.L.A. divisions; presidents of 
state and regional library associations and 
organizations of trustees; heads of state 
and provincial library extension agencies; 
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state supervisors of school libraries; repre- 
sentatives of libraries, library schools, and 
library groups who might assist in organiz- 
ing specific regional or local institutes. 
The Executive Board limited the attend- 
ance reluctantly and for definite reasons: 
(1) The board took literally and seriously 
the request of O.D.T.that meetings be can- 
celed or restricted to the smallest possible 
number of people, and (2) The board fol- 
lowed the advice of discussion-conference. 
experts who said that the desired purposes 
could not be achieved by a large group. 

Members of official groups who at- 
tended business meetings in Chicago at the 
time of the National Institute but who 
did not receive invitations in some other 
capacity and the professional members of 
the A.L.A. Headquarters staff were ad- 
mitted as observers to the balcony of the 
ballroom. А few others who came because 
of personal interest were also admitted as 
observers when it became evident that 
seats would be available. 

Admission to each session was by tickets 
issued at the time of registration. A card 
file of the 445 persons who had received 
invitations and another file of those who 
had first claim to admission as observers 
were checked in the registration procedure. 

One hundred and ninety-seven librari- 
ans and trustees attended the National 
Institute as participants. Of the 445 who 
were invited, 167 sent acceptances and 
117 sent regrets in advance of the institute 
as requested. 

Evaluation. A few days after the insti- 
tute a request was sent to all who had 
attended for their. reactions to the general 
plan and the arrangements for the Na- 
tional Institute and for their statements 
of the war and postwar issues which 
should be discussed at the regional and 
local institutes. 


Book lists. The basic book lists for the 
series of institutes are the lists compiled by 
Fern Long and published as supplements 
to the 4.L.4. Bulletin for October x, No- 
vember, and December 1, 1942. A special 
list of sixteen titles, Mobilizing Our Brain 
Power, was compiled by Alice M. Farqu- 
har, Chairman of the Adult Education 
Board, for distribution at all the institutes. 
Reprints of “U. S. Government Publica- 
tions and the War” by Carl Melinat 
(Booklist, Dec. 15, 1942), “War Pam- 
phlet Sources” by Elizabeth Kenyon 
(Booklist, Dec. 1, 1942), and “Not Ready 
for Victory” by Pearl Buck (4.L.4. 
Bulletin, February 1943) were available 
for those who attended the National In- 
stitute and will be sent to all regional 
institutes. 

Exhibits. The books and pamphlets in- 
cluded in the Fern Long lists were dis- 
played at the National Institute in an ex- 
hibit designed by Olga M. Peterson, Pub- 
lic Relations Assistant. The books were 
donated by the publishers. The three- 
panel exhibit, pictured on the next page, is 
available. for display at the twenty-one 
regional institutes for cost of transporta- 
tion only. The bookshelves and panels 
will be crated and sent with directions for 
assembling. Over-all length of the ex- 
hibit is twelve feet, height eight feet. 
Any librarians working with the regional 
institute committees who are interested 
in having the exhibit at their institute 
should write to Anita M. Hostetter, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

A smaller exhibit, “They Fight with 
Us,” was also displayed through the cour- 
tesy of Matilde Kelly and the Chicago 
Public Library. The Office of War In- 
formation furnished a large poster for the 
institute room and a display of pamphlets. 
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REGIONAL INSTITUTES 


Twenty-one centers were selected and 
regional institute committees were ap- 
pointed on January 5. The centers and 
the chairmen of the committees are: 


Atlanta, Ola M. Wyeth; Austin, Donald 
Coney; Boston, Milton Е. Lord; Chicago, 
Carl В. Roden; Cleveland, Clarence $. Met- 
calf; Denver, Malcolm G. Wyer; Des 
Moines, Forrest B. Spaulding; Detroit, 
Ralph A. Ulveling; Los Angeles, Althea H. 
Warren; Louisville, Clarence R. Graham; 
Minneapolis, Carl Vitz; New Orleans, John 
Hall Jacobs; New York, Franklin F. Hop- 
per; Philadelphia, Joseph L. Wheeler; 
Pittsburgh, James E. Bryan; Portland, Nell 
Avery Unger; Raleigh, H. Marjorie Beal; 
St. Louis, Charles H. Compton; San Fran- 
cisco, Robert Rea; Seattle, John S. Richards; 
and Topeka, Ruth E. Hammond. 


Each regional institute committee in- 
cludes the state coordinators of local 
institutes, the heads of state library ex- 
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tension agencies, state school library super- 
visors, presidents of state library trustees’ 
organizations, and representatives of li- 
brary schools and leading libraries in the 
states or parts of states assigned to the 
region. All members of regional institute 
committees were invited to the National 
Institute. Each chairman is privileged to 
add members to his committee and to fill 
vacancies, 

Information regarding the general plan 
for regional institutes was sent to the 
chairmen and members before the National 
Institute, and at its close a meeting of the 
chairmen was held for discussion of many 
questions affecting plans and arrangements. 
Several chairmen held meetings of their 
committees in Chicago. 

A regional institute will be conducted 
for the library leaders of the area. The 
regional institute committee appointed by 
the A.L.A. or a subcommittee chosen by 
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the committee will be responsible for the 
regional institute. Attendance will be by 
invitation to reduce travel and to keep the 
group to a size suitable for discussion. The 
committee will determine the number and 
will select the individuals invited. In 
some cases representatives of community 
groups will be invited and in others, the 
local or state adult education council or 
state defense council. 

The selection of discussion leaders and 
subject specialists, methods of discussion, 
dates for a regional institute, and other 
arrangements will be decided by the re- 
gional institute committee. Dates se- 
lected will be submitted to local officers 
of O.D.T. for approval. Three sessions, 
preferably held in two days, are favored 
by a majority of regional institute chair- 
men. In several centers the regional insti- 
tute and later local institutes will be 
organized around plans already under way 
for state and district meetings of the state 
library association. In such cases the pro- 
gram will be modified to conform to the 
institute pattern and will emphasize the 
discussion of war and postwar issues. 

From the grant received for the insti- 
tutes an allotment of $325 has been made 
for the use of each regional institute com- 
mittee. This amount should enable the 
committee to secure a discussion leader and 
subject experts, to meet necessary running 
expenses, and in some cases to cover other 
unusual expenses. 


LOCAL INSTITUTES 


Early in January a state coordinator of 
local institutes was appointed in each state 
and invited to serve as a member of one 
or more regional institute committees, de- 
pending upon the assignment of the state 
to one or more regions. All state co- 


ordinators were invited to attend the 
National Institute. The list follows: 


Alabama, Mrs. Lois Rainer Green; Arizona, 
Frederick Cromwell; Arkansas, Vera J. 
Snook; California, Mabel R. Gillis; Colo- 
rado, Ralph. E. Ellsworth; Connecticut, 
Katharine H. Wead; Delaware, Harland А. 
Carpenter; District of Columbia, David C. 
Mearns; Florida, Wesley Summers; Geor- 
gia, Beverly Wheatcroft; Idaho, Eunice 
Ankeney von Ende; Illinois, Helene H. 
Rogers; Indiana, Harold Е. Brigham; Iowa, 
Blanche A. Smith; Kansas, Mrs. Julia Kerr 
McCarthy; Kentucky, Lena B. Nofcier; 
Louisiana, Essae Martha Culver; Maine, 
Theresa С. Stuart; Maryland, Joseph L. 
Wheeler; Massachusetts, Catharine M. 
Yerxa; Michigan, Cecil J. McHale; Min- 
nesota, Lee Е. Zimmerman; Mississippi, 
Pearl Jean Sneed; Missouri, Ruth O'Mal- 
ley; Montana, Kathleen R. Campbell; 
Nebraska, Nellie M. Carey; Nevada, E. 
Charles D. Marriage; New Hampshire, 
Catharine Pratt; New Jersey, Mrs. Ada J. 
English; New Mexico, Mrs. Irene S. Peck; 
New York, Frank L. Tolman; North Caro- 
lina, H. Marjorie Beal; North Dakota, 
Lillian E. Cook; Ohio, Walter T. Brahm; 
Oklahoma, Mrs. J. К. Dale; Oregon, Elea- 
nor Sharpless Stephens; Pennsylvania, Al- 
fred Decker Keator; Rhode Island, Grace 
M. Sherwood; South Carolina, Emily San- 
ders; South Dakota, Mercedes B. Mac- 
Kay; Tennessee, Martha Manier Parks; 
Texas, Fannie M. Wilcox; Utah, Antone K. 
Romney; Vermont, Dorothy Randolph; Vir- 
ріпіа, W. A. Moon; Washington, Mrs. 
Gretchen Knief Schenk; West Virginia, 
Clara B. Johnson; Wisconsin, Clarence B. 
Lester; Wyoming, Mrs. Ruban Riley. 


The special grant for institutes will 
provide limited funds for each state co- 
ordinator sufficient for extra clerical and 
incidental expenses only. 

It is hoped that each state coordinator 
will stimulate and assist the holding of 
many local institutes. A local institute 
may be held for a state, a county, a metro- 
politan area, a city, or a single library. 
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of its program for the year. Again use 
some particular interest of the group as a 
springboard to catch attention. 
opinion should benefit, and the library will 
certainly benefit through greater under- 
standing and interest. 

Do you have a League of Women Vot- 
ers? Cooperate with them in every way 
possible. Ask them to work with you in 
the sponsorship of a “better citizenship” 
program, which might include a series of 
forums, with which are correlated book 
lists, exhibits, displays, and film showings. 
For if people become just a little bit more 
aware of their responsibilities as citizens 
of local communities, will they not be bet- 
ter citizens of the state and of the world? 

Go before church groups; go before 
labor groups. There are questions that 
deal with the war and with the peace that 
puzzle both these groups. If you can in- 
terest them in pertinent library materials, 
it will be to your mutual advantage. 


ESTABLISHED GROUPS AND Forums 


Cooperate with established groups and 
forums. Help establish them if they do 
not already exist. Be on the alert to take 
advantage of any local interest which de- 
velops. Со more than halfway in the 
matter of cooperation. Do not be one of 
those who think that nothing should ever 
be done for the first time. 

In calling materials to the attention of 
groups, do not neglect films. Your li- 
brary may or may not have its own collec- 
tion of films. If it has not, then you 
should know the sources in your city or in 
your state from which such films as those 
put out by the Office of War Information 
and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, for example, may be 
borrowed. Call these materials to the 
attention of those organizations which will 
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most certainly be interested in them. If 
possible, arrange showings of films in the 
library. Although you may not be able 
to allocate a thousand dollars and one full- 
time person to the building up of a film 
collection and although you may not show 
the films to an audience of thirty thousand 
a month, you may, at almost no cost, still 
reach in a very few showings a large pro- 
portion of your population. If that effort 
is multiplied enough times all over the 
country, the results will compare favor- 
ably with those of much larger libraries. 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Make sure that the children and young 
people of your communities are being 
adequately reached and that material that 
will influence their thinking for all time 
is being supplied to them. ‘This does not 
mean to ply them with propaganda, nor 
does it mean that they should be given 
materials beyond their years and under- 
standing. But young people and children 
should be aroused to a greater understand- 
ing of themselves and of other peoples. I 
know of one library, for example, which 
has an excellent collection of books from 
Latin America. ‘These books make North 
American children see that the children 
for whom they were written are not un- 
like themselves, that they enjoy the same 
things that they do—the circus, the Christ- 
mas story, the familiar fairy tale. These 
books are used widely with individuals and 
with groups of children by teachers, li- 
brarians, and other group workers. Inci- 
dentally, many adults who are learning 
Spanish and Portuguese take them out. 
I think that in ten or twelve years it will 
be much easier for the North American 
children who have come in contact with 
these books to be good “good neighbors.” 
It is not necessary for a library to have a 
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big collection of such books. Two or 
three, if used wisely, will accomplish the 
same results. 

Work for children by working with 
parent-teacher organizations. Let these 
groups know that you can help them keep 
children’s lives normal in an upside-down 
world. 

Neglect no opportunity to come in con- 
tact with and to serve the various groups 
that make up "we, the people.” Where а 
few examples of such contacts have been 
given here, hundreds could be made in the 
average community. 

And work with people who work with 
people. This sounds a little like Gertrude 
Stein, but it really makes sense. We have 
mentioned teachers, club program com- 
mittee members, and civic leaders, among 
others. Why not work through the Vic- 
tory Aide or the block leader or whatever 
he is called in your community? When 
he delivers his leaflets about the blood 
bank and the next scrap drive ànd the 
point rationing program to those in his 
block, could not arrangements be made to 
have him also deliver simple, brief infor- 
mation about the library as a war agency? 
Could not this information get across the 
facts that the things people want to know 
are in library books and in library ma- 
terials and that they are free for the ask- 
ing? Could not the Victory Aide training 
program be broadened to include a basic 
understanding of the library as a com- 
munity center of information vital to the 
war effort? Sell the library to the Vic- 
tory Aide, who has access to every home 
in the community. If the library could 
be added to the list of understandings that 
the Victory Aide is trying to get across, it 
would mean much in the way of com- 
munity understanding for the institution, 
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and, if our premise that books are weapons 
is correct, it would mean better community 
participation in the war effort. 


WIDENING Horizons 


During the institute someone com- 
mented upon the evidences, in the library, 
of a widening horizon for the great ma- 
jority of our people, who have suddenly 
become interested in hundreds of far-off 
places that until a few weeks ago were 
just spots on the map to them. And why 
has this interest been aroused? Because 
these places have assumed a personal and 
a tangible meaning for them. If it could 
be put across that many less tangible mat- 
ters are really matters of real import to 
Americans as individuals—that there is a 
connection between plenty at home and 
want hundreds of miles away; that there 
is a connection between the health and 
well-being of a family in an American small 
town and the people of a jungle com- 
munity in Brazil; that there is a connec- 
tion between peace and content at home 
and dissatisfaction far away—if these con- 
nections could be demonstrated in terms 
that are understandable and dramatically 
real to the average man, he will be just 
as interested in them. 

The average man does want to think, 
but he does not always know what to 
think. Nor do we, always. We cannot 
always tell him what to think, but we сап 
tell him what to think about. This, of 
course, is not a problem for the library 
alone. The material must exist in the 
proper form before we can give it out. 
Then we must have it, and promptly, and 
in abundance. We must be thoroughly 
familiar with it. We must spare no ef- 
fort to make known to all of the people 
that we do have it. 


Handling Publicity 


for the Institutes 


OLGA M. PETERSON 


The A.L.A. Public Relations Assistant describes publicity methods used at 
the National Institute which may prove of value to those planning 
regional and local institutes. 


WO ADVANCE RELEASES on the insti- 

tute were distributed. One gave a 
general announcement of plans. The 
other, issued a week before the institute 
took place, was dated for the afternoon 
` of the day preceding the first meeting. 
This gave full information about plans 
and nonlibrarian guests. During the in- 
stitute no releases were issued. 

Since the institutes emphasize war and 
postwar problems rather than topics of 
purely professional interest, they attract 
more attention from newspaper editors 
than usual library meetings. Ordinarily 
this situation would be as welcome as a 
raise in salary, but, for reasons of policy, 
general newspaper coverage was not 
sought for the National Institute in Chi- 
cago. 

It was unlikely that newspapers could 
spare reporters to cover all four sessions, 
yet no session except the last was expected 
to stand as a unit. Moreover, librarians 
had been invited to an informal discussion. 
What the delegates said reflected public 
opinion on important questions but was not 
necessarily phrased to avoid misunder- 
standing. Speakers might have been 
misquoted, or comments might have been 
removed from their context, thus giving 
an entirely misleading impression of what 
the speaker’s point really was. 
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After the last session on Sunday a report 
on the institute as a whole was phoned to 
the press services, sent by messenger to the 
local papers, and mailed to magazines and 
out-of-town papers. Ал effort was made 
to phrase the release so that isolated para- 
graphs or sentences which caught an edi- 
tor's eye would not be misleading if used 
without the rest of the story. 

Several delegates were invited to write 
articles or news notes for selected national 
magazines. Among the delegates to the 
regional institutes there should be many 
who will have contacts with regional or 
other publications. In addition to plan- 
ning certain articles, the regional pub- 
licity director might call for volunteers 
who will undertake special feature stories 
on their own initiative. 

No radio interviews were arranged in 
connection with the National Institute. 
If programs are arranged for the regional 
meetings, the A.L.A. Public Relations Di- 
vision is eager to receive copies of the 
scripts. 

When the institute series is completed, 
two major articles are planned, one eval- 
uating this experiment, the other reporting 
on subject matter. With this in mind, it is 
hoped that regional directors will send 
clippings of newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles to the Public Relations Division. 


National Institute on War and 


Postwar Issues 
FIRST SESSION 


T THE FIRST SESSION of the National 
Institute on War and Postwar Is- 
sues! in Chicago on January 30, Keyes D. 
Metcalf, President of the Association, in- 
troduced Drummond Jones, formerly of 
the O.W.I..and now of the O.C.D. Mr. 
Jones acted as discussion leader for three 
of the four sessions of the institute. 


CHAIRMAN JoNzs:... During this insti- 
tute we are hoping that your voice will be 
dominant. We shall have from time to time 
people who are serving us as resource per- 
sons. You will meet them shortly. We are 
going to need their help. Each one of them, 
however, expresses himself strongly as want- 
ing you to do the bulk of the talking. That, 
indeed, is the plan of the institute. Your 
chairman is here by sufferance and very 
happy to be here. I promise that he will 
not interfere any more than seems neces- 
sary. When in his wisdom he thinks that 
someone who is talking is completely cock- 
eyed, he will interfere and, without saying 
so, wil turn things in another direction. 
'That is indeed his function. 


Mr. Jones introduced the subject spe- 
cialists who served on the panel for the 
second and third sessions: Walter H. C. 
Laves, head of the Organizations Service 
Division of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense; Walter Blucher, Director of the 
American Society of Planning Officials; 
Herbert Hunsaker, Dean of Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University ; and 
Mrs. Quincy Wright, President of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation and Di- 


Тһе complete proceedings from which this 
abbreviated summary was taken are available in 
mimeographed form from the American Library Аз- 
sociation, 520 М. Michigan Ave. Chicago. The 
proceedings are 115 pages, single spaced, and are 
being distributed at a price of $1.50. 
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rector of the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations. Mr. Jones also introduced the 
librarians who served as a panel at the 
first session: Ralph Ulveling, librarian of 
the Detroit Public Library; Flora B. 
Ludington, librarian of Mt. Holyoke 
College Library; Donald Coney, librarian 
at the University of Texas; John S. Rich- 
ards, librarian of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary; Fern Long, readers’ adviser in the 
Cleveland Public Library ; and Charles Н. 
Compton, librarian of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library. 


CHAIRMAN JONES: ... Ladies and gentle- 
men of the panel, in your opinion, as you 
have seen them in your community, may I 
ask what is the war doing to the people 
whom you know? 

Miss Гомо: И seems to me that when we 
think about the people in our community, 
we have to qualify that word "people." 'The 
war Is doing different things to different seg- 
ments of the population. The war means 
something quite different to a member of a 
labor union, for example, than it does to a 
member of the National Association of Мап- 
ufacturers. It means something quite dif- 
ferent to a Negro than it does to a white 
person; something different to an American 
of Yugoslavian descent than it does to a 
Japanese born in this country; something 
different to a Jew than it does to a non- 
Jew. ... 

Mr. Отувымс: Miss Long, I couldn't 
take exception to what you say, but I think 
there is something more basic than that. It 
seems to me that the people—labor union 
members, manufacturers, anybody else— 
have a feeling of uncertainty. Ву uncer- 
tainty, I don't mean uncertainty about the 
needs of tomorrow only. I mean that there 
is a realization that the world has changed, 
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and there is a feeling even in our own 
minds that we don’t know what is ahead— 
and more than that, that we don’t know 
what we would like to see ahead... . 

Mr. Compron: I wonder if anybody is 
thinking about postwar conditions. I think 
many people are thinking about gas ra- 
tioning and their coffee and they are not so 
worried about postwar relations. I think 
that is where the librarian comes in. It is his 
responsibility to get more people to thinking 
about postwar problems instead of coffee... . 

Mr. Ricuarps: Perhaps some of you have 
read the lead article in the last issue of 
Reader’s Digest by the President of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, wherein he 
points out that the only solution of business 
is to outplan all other agencies in the plan- 
ning field at the present time. I am wonder- 
ing if that isn't somewhat significant?... 

WENDELL W. Smitey (librarian, Mercer 
University): ... I was impressed only last 
week by the reaction to the order that came 
from Washington to my institution that on 
March 1, as announced, the boys on reserve 
will be called to duty. Now those boys are 
sick about it. They don’t want to go, and the 
reason they don’t want to go to war is that 
they don’t know what they are fighting for. 
We have had the four freedoms and the 
principles as promulgated in the Atlantic 
Charter, but they are on paper and they 
don’t sound very specific. In 1918 American 
boys thought they were fighting for democ- 
racy, but this generation doesn’t have any 
faith in slogans. . . . They represent a large 
percentage of our population who wonder 
what this war is about and what they are 
going to get out of it. ... 

CrarLes К. ЗАМРЕВЗОМ (chief librarian, 
Public Library, Toronto) : Isn’t there some- 
thing, sir, more fundamental in this? Isn’t 
there a welding of the allied populations of 
the world? Don’t you think that all Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples were electrified by this 
unconditional surrender statement which 
was made the other day? Didn't everybody 
take another breath when they read that? 
Isn't that an answer to the question as to 
what is going to happen after the war? And 
then if you swing over to the other side, 
doesn't one imagine that the Beveridge re- 
port in Britain must again have electrified 


huge portions of that population, so much 
so that Dean Inge, as reported in a Chicago 
paper yesterday, made an appeal that the 
middle class—that is, the lower middle class 
—should not be eliminated by taxation? 
Isn't there a sign somewhere of something 
more fundamental that is going to weld 
people together, that actually is welding 
people together, and isn't it the function of 
libraries to help that along? . . . 

ELIZA ATKINS GLEASON (director of At- 
lanta University School of Library Service) : 
I am not at all sure what the war is doing 
to the Negro group. Some of us have 
thought of those things before, but I think 
there are millions of us who are thinking 
now about what we are going to get out of 
the war situation. Even if you decide that 
you would like to be a part of the whole 
thing, would like to make whatever contri- 
bution you can make, you are limited in the 
areas in which you can even make that con- 
tribution. ... 

For instance, if I should decide that I 
wanted to be a WAAC, I could.be a WAAC. 
But if I should decide that I wanted to be a 
WAVE, I couldn’t be. There is really a 
question in our minds as to what we are 
going to get out of і. ... 

Now, all of these things concern us a 
great deal. We want to know more about 
the war effort, what is being done in general, 
what part the Negro is being allowed to 
play in it, and what part he is not allowed 
to play. It is difficult to get information 
about it. In the area of civilian defense, 
the program for Negroes starts much later 
than the program for the white group and 
even after it is begun strange incidents occur. 
In a little town just outside of Atlanta at 
one time there were held white blackouts, 
and yet I am sure that the lights in Negro 
homes will bring the bombers just as easily 
as those in white homes. All these things 
concern the Negro group. We want to be 
prepared to make our contribution, but we 
would like to feel that the contribution is 
wanted, that we are a part of the “American 
democracy.” i 

Joun M. Cory (chief, O.W.I. Library 
Liaison Unit): I would like to ask Dr. 
Gleason if the new O.W.I. publication Ne- 
groes and the War has been out long enough 
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to see whether that answers any question 
that the Negro groups are asking about 
their place in the war.... 

Amy Winstow (Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary, Cleveland): Isn’t the question one 
of whether or not a personal experience 
which a Negro meets is much more im- 
portant than what he may see in a pamphlet? 
Isn’t a Jew who is unable to get a position 
in a library going to question whether or not 
we are fighting a war for democracy?... 

CHAIRMAN JonEs: . . . I am going to 
suggest that we move on to another phase 
of this question, the next one being some- 
thing like this: If these things we have 
been saying are true, if we are indeed strug- 
gling toward a future, what kind of prob- 
lems in thinking are now confronting the 
American people? Do you see any such 
problems around you? Are people troubled? 
Are people confused? Are people immensely 
certain that they know where they want to 
50? I ask that question because obviously, 
as librarians, we have got to know the an- 
swer. If we don’t our own future direction 
is rather cloudy. ... 

Miss LuptNcTON : Mr. Chairman, I think 
I see a tremendous leveling off of people, 
perhaps a realization in the minds of many 
of us librarians and others of the profes- 
sional class and the lower middle class, per- 
haps, that our incomes, instead of increasing, 
are going down. ... I am willing to make 
sacrifices; I think we all are—if by so doing 
we are going to raise the standards of living 
and the real economic security of other por- 
tions of the population. 

CHAIRMAN JONES: . . . Assuming that 
most Ámerican people are being affected as 
you suggest you are, with a standard of liv- 
ing going downward instead of upward, but 
with a willingness to be so affected if cer- 
tain things come from it, do you think that 
the American people generally are con- 
scious of the fact that we are moving back- 
ward in one way but forward in another? 
Have they analyzed it sufficiently? 

Miss Lupincron: Within certain groups 
I think they have, yes. Му associates in the 
college community, professors who never be- 
fore have worked in a factory, since we 
have been having a six weeks’ fuel vacation, 
have for the first time worked in factories 


in the city of Holyoke. They know their 
associates in the factories as they have never 
before known the people in the community. 
'They realize that those people are making 
sacrifices that are far greater than many of 
us in the academic and professional classes 
are making. I believe they are quite will- 
ing to do so. . .. 

Mr. Conzy: I would like to get rid of 
this idea before I "bust," because several 
people have walked around it. We have 
heard a good deal about the inflationary 
gap. I trust-you are all familiar with that 
unhappy “critter.” It seems to me there is 
a communication gap, and I would like to 
have this earmarked for later discussion. I 
hope the people who can be called, and 
properly called, experts who will follow 
this panel will tell us how we can get the 
books in the libraries into the people in the 
communities. There is some mechanism, 
some technique we need between the citi- 
zen and the book. It occurs to me that the 
fact mentioned earlier—that the people who 
have boys abroad in other countries feel a 
nearness to those boys if they can know some- 
thing about the country and the conditions 
under which those boys are then living—is 
one powerful impetus to find out more 
about, other peoples, and I agree with Mr. 
St. John that we can’t get very far unless 
we let down the bars and undertake to find 
out more about the other peoples of the 
world with whom we shall have to plan in 
some way the postwar world.... 

CHAIRMAN JONES: ... Only two ques- 
tions have been raised here this afternoon. 
One question was: What has the war been 
doing to the American people? . . . And 
when [ asked that question, everyone stopped 
and asked himself, What is the war doing 
to me? 

'The other question I asked was: What 
problems in thinking are these events causing 
people to face? Here is what we have 
found out this afternoon as I sense it: 

I believe we found out in the first place 
that it really does depend upon the group 
about which you are speaking. If we didn't 
believe it, we soon found it out—when Dr. 
Gleason gave that very excellent summary 
about one racial minority; when another 
gentleman spoke about a group of college 
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students who are concerned about why they 
are fighting; when another man from Pitts- 


burgh talked about the awareness of some , 


citizens in Pittsburgh of certain social and 
economic conditions. 

Then just a moment ago you inadvertently 
referred to another group. . . . Do you re- 
member that you have referred twice to that 
great unread group who just don’t come to 
the library? I wonder how many of us have 
been talking about that group this after- 
noon? Do you indeed know what is hap- 
pening to them? Do you indeed know what 
they are thinking? ... 

And then, in spite of the fact that it de- 
pends upon the group about whom we are 
talking, some of us hold very strongly that 
the American people are on the march some- 
where and know that they are. They may 
not know exactly where they are going, but 
they are deeply stirred by a consciousness 
that the world is changing, that the old will 
never return. Are you talking about all the 
American people? I read somewhere in a 
Chicago newspaper today a statement which 
indicated that there must be a group of 
people somewhere who just don’t believe 
that the world is going to change... . 

Out of these come the two or three major 
issues of this day: 

1. That although we may sense we are 
better off, there are some of us who do not 
know why these things have come about, 
where they are going to lead us, what the 
future is going to hold—in fact, are con- 


fused, uncertain, do not know why we fight, 
do not sense why the rest of the nation is 
fighting, have not yet glimpsed our relation- 
ship to this world-wide struggle and the 
fundamental forces which brought it into 
being. And that those who do not, consti- 
tute a potential danger if the time comes 
when we as American people are going to 
have to think instead of being driven by the 
logic of events. 

2. Closely related is the issue which holds 
that some of us believe things always do 
turn out for the best. After all, our lead- 
ers—note that word—have always gotten 
us out of trouble. They will. It will come. 
All will be well. There again, somebody 
said, lies a potential danger. 

3. A third issue which was more im- 
portant perhaps than those—a feeling on the 
part of some that many of us in America are 
victims of a great futility, that we are de- 
pressed and disturbed because in spite of ef- 
forts which we like to call righteous, we 
don’t seem to have progressed too far. 

On the other side has been a great opti- 
mism, and optimism is a characteristic of the 
people of a democracy. Citizens are citi- 
zens of a democracy because they believe 
they possess within themselves the ability to 
grow and become something they have never 
been. We librarians representing a democ- 
racy are bound to feel that way, must feel 
that way, or we no longer keep the abil- 
ity to grow. . . . 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session convened with the 
four subject specialists who were intro- 
duced at the first session, as a panel for the 
discussion which followed. Mr. Jones 
acted as the discussion leader for the session. 


CHAIRMAN JONES: ... Tonight we have 
taken the liberty of asking the members of 
this group to continue to give us their opin- 
ions in relation to the discussion this after- 
noon, and we shall center it around a new 
question, a new way of looking at this prob- 
lem. Our question is going to be in brief: 
What kinds of understandings do we as 


American people have to gain in order to 
move forward in the progress of our demo- 
cratic way of living? ... 

МЕ. Laves: ... In the first place, I think 
the citizen has to learn to know or has to 
understand that this, war actually affects 
him vitally even beyond the rationing pro- 
grams, the tax programs, and all the other 
programs brought on by the war. It is 
important for the citizens to understand that 
there are more important issues in the war, 
and if you begin thinking about those, you 
get into these basic understandings. . . . 

'The second kind of thing we have to get 
an understanding on is what we are actually 
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fighting for. When you talk about what 
you are fighting for, I think there are very 
positive things here. Very properly some- 
one this afternoon called our attention to 
the fact that conditions in this country are 
not as we would like them to be. In other 
words, this is still not the best of all possible 
worlds. Yet the fact of the matter is that 
we do have in this war a basic conflict, a 
basic conflict between the philosophy of free- 
dom and the philosophy of slavery, and then 


we have at stake the democratic way of life. - 


'The democratic way of life is at stake even 
though while we are carrying on the war we 
are not carrying out that democratic way of 
life, That understanding has to be pos- 
sessed by our people. ... 

Mns. WRIGHT: ... I think one of the 
most important, if not the most important, 
understandings to get is the role of the 
individual whose opinion ultimately deter- 
mines policy. The saddest book I have read 
for a long time is the so-called White Paper, 
which is really a red book of the fateful 
decade between 1931 and 1941. In the 
preface to that the explanation is given that 
the administration followed a foreign pol- 
icy which was in keeping with the prevailing 
state of opinion in the United States, and 
those who followed it too, I think, would 
agree, Yet it was a foreign policy which 
resulted in war because the people, not tak- 
ing the trouble to figure out the relationships 
between this country and other countries 
and governed by their passion for peace, 
really succeeded in being responsible for 
Ware... 

Dr. Hunsaker: What disturbs me about 
this is the suggestion that while we are 
fighting for democracy, we should ignore 
the necessity for fighting now for these 
ideals in our communities. It seems to me 
that if we are going to fight for them on 
the international front we must not give up 
the fight for them in the communities where 
we live, if they have real meaning for 
us. ues 

Mn. BrucHER: ... Some of my colleagues 
may resent what Г am going to say now, but 
some of the discussion leads me to the opin- 
ion that a good deal of the misinformation, 
a good deal of the lack of understanding, 
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and a good deal of our inability to get peo- 
ple to understand things is because we aren't 


„talking on the same level, on the same in- 


tellectual level... . 

I think that is something we have to con- 
sider here, When we talk about people 
thinking straight, are we talking about the 
small group of intellectuals that we are in 
daily association with? How do the people 
with whom we are not in daily association 
think? I think we cannot talk about under- 
standing or misunderstanding or confusion 
until we reach all levels of thought, of which 
some of us have only superficial knowl- 
edge.... 

CHAIRMAN Jones: . . . Why, in your 
opinion, have we American people failed to 
grasp these understandings before now? 
What has been responsible? Has it been 
you? Has it been we who sit here? Or is 
it indigenous to us as a people? ... 

А. Е. Коньмам (director of Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries, Nashville, Tenn.): How 
can we gain an understanding when in a 
large area of the United States so many 
people of limited means are deprived of the 
vote by a simple poll tax system? And look 
at what Congress did about it last Decem- 
ber! 

Mns. WaieHnT: What Congress did not 
do about the poll tax is perfectly obvious. 
But look at the people who had the vote, 
look at what they didn't do. 

CHAIRMAN Jones: Go further. 

Mrs, WricuT: I think in the last elec- 
tion only about half the people eligible to 
vote voted throughout the country. That 
seems to me much more alarming than the 
fact that Congress did not vote to do away 
with the poll tax. ... 

Накор Е. BricHam (director, Indiana 
State Library, Indianapolis): In direct 
answer to your question, I can suggest that 
one reason may be inability to read. There 
are large numbers of people who have all 
kinds of reading handicaps and lack of abil- 
ity. We may assume that more people can 
read the kind of things they think they ought 
to read, than actually will. That suggests 
the possibility that people, perhaps most 
people, are not willing to apply their ability, 
to make the mental exertion required, . . . 
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МилвЕр Semmons (head, Department of 
Library Science, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington): Is it not possibly true that this 
lack of understanding is due in part to the 
fact that we have not had an adult educa- 
tion program that is successful? Hasn’t it 
been true perhaps that we have been trying 
to educate from the bottom? In other 
words, we have been trying to educate the 
children to these things and then we have 
set them loose in a world where our citizens 
are indifferent; and the children as a result 
very soon lost their stimulus to go ahead 
with what they thought was the right thing 
to do.... 

Mn. Kuuman: I think we have made 
one false assumption. We are talking here 
as though knowledge were enough. Knowl- 
edge is not enough to save America or the 
world. Mir. Laves said that we should get 
people to realize that the world has become 
interdependent, but in this discussion we 
should realize that it is going to take more 
than knowledge. It will have to be com- 
bined with something that we used to call 
religion, I am not'talking about what de- 
nominationalism has been propagating. . . . 
Why are Germany and Japan so powerful? 
It is because they have developed an emo- 
tional attachment to a certain political 
idealism for which they will fight and die 
if need be. We must build up the same 
devotion to our conception of democracy. 
We must not merely know what are the 
values for which our political democracy 
stands, but we must believe in them to the 
extent that we give all for their development. 

CHAIRMAN JoNzs:... We have learned 
a great deal today from each other. We 
have learned enough to tell us the direc- 
tion in which we shall have to go from 
here. We have learned, for example, that 
the war is doing various things to us as 
a people. Of course, to determine just 
what it is doing requires, strangely enough, 
that very interesting understanding of groups 


of people as they are in their homes, in. 


their shops, on their farms, in their class- 
rooms. Аз has been said, we should be 
talking the psychology of understanding peo- 
ple; that, indeed, we have been doing to 
some extent today. Some of us have held 


very strongly that there is abroad in Amer- 
ica a wave of great human sympathy for 
ourselves, a suspicion that change is taking 
place among us, that we are indeed in a 
transient period, that in fact before we are 
through we Americans are going to realize 
a dream the like of which we had never 
imagined before this crucial period came to 
us. 

On the other hand, there has been the 
eternally disturbing note—perhaps it isn't 
disturbing enough—that as a people we 
really don't know too well the direction in 
which we are going, that although we may 
be grappling and feeling that a dream is 
ahead of us, we do not in fact find ourselves 
able to delimit that dream or to describe it. 
We have said to ourselves over and over 


‘again today that we American people—and 


we have said “the American people” too 
often—are not too sure of what we want. In 
fact, we have not been very certain in the 
past of what was happening to us: Dr. 
Laves has told us tonight that the times are 
so crucial that we must understand that the 
very situations in which we find ourselves, 
the little immediate situations of our daily 
lives, can be the greatest stepping stones to a 
broad understanding of world relationships 
of people. 

Well, here at the end of this session we 
are trying to say to ourselves that the 
trouble has been that democracy has really 
not proved itself, that people are loath to 
take part, that they are in fact circum- ' 
scribed by local conditions in which they find 
themselves, that their opinions are formed 
by those for whom they work and by those 
with whom they work. 

We have said further that we who repre- 
sent professions and institutions, like other 
American people, have been highly concerned 
with our particular fates and have paid too 
little attention to the fates of ourselves as a 
people. I can be forgiven, I hope, if I say 
that over and over tonight I have found 
myself asking: How much understanding 
do librarians have of what is happening to 
us as а people? And I classed myself with 
the librarians when I asked it. Do you 
know? Do I know these things? We say 
we should know. If you don't and I don't, 
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Shall we be li- 


Shall we be American citizens? 


where shall we begin? 
brarians? 


Can we be both? What does it mean? It is 
rather confusing, isn’t it? . 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session, at which Мг. Laves 
served as chairman, included discussion by 
the subject specialists on the issues facing 
the American people today and the an- 
swering by the subject specialists of writ- 
ten questions submitted in advance by 
members of the audience. The issues dis- 
cussed were health, prevention of war, 
trade agreements, education, and social 
legislation. There was also discussion of 


what the American people must do in the 
light of these issues to make their contri- 
bution to the postwar world more effective. 

'The third session of the institute has 
been eliminated from this brief report of 
the proceedings because abstracting it 
would have almost completely destroyed 
its value. The mimeographed proceedings 
will, of course, include the third session 
in full. 


FOURTH SESSION 


CHAIRMAN Jones: .. . At long last we 
have come to the point where your dominant 
question will have to be answered, and it 
will be answered to the extent that you 
yourselves will be able to do it. That ques- 
tion is: Exactly what does all this mean for 
librarians? ... 

May I start the discussion in this direc- 
tion? We have been assuming here for two 
days that people don't know as much as they 
should know and that in some mysterious 
fashion we librarians should help them be- 
come less ignorant. The question with 
which I propose to open the discussion, if it 
suits you, is this: Аз you go back to your 
communities, do you think that you have a 
job of straightening out the other people of 
this country? And secondly, do you think 
that people really care what is going on? 
Maybe I should add a third one: If they 
do care what is going on, do you honestly 
think that the mass of people in this country 
are actually capable of being educated on 
these things? ... 

Miss Гомс: I don't believe that they all 
do care, but I believe it is part of our func- 
tion to make them care. ... 

Emerson GREENAWAY (librarian, Free 
Public Library, Worcester, Mass.): .. . I 
think that librarians have been very gen- 
erous in assuming the entire responsibility 
for all these problems and in thinking that 


they alone can solve the problems!: Mr. 
Blucher this morning stated that everything 
is interdependent, and certainly the problems 
that we get in our libraries are interdepend- 
ent with many, many agencies, and the li- 
brary alone cannot solve them. Perhaps we 
have been very backward in bringing in other 
reputable agencies to solve the people's prob- 
lems rather than the libraries’ problems.... 

Harop Lancour (librarian, Cooper 
Union, New York City): . . . I have ап 
honest suspicion that a great mass of the 
people are not greatly interested in postwar 
planning or the whole aspects of the larger 
realm of their lives. Dr. Kuhlman has sug- 
gested that in order to have some actual 
statistical evidence, because we are talking 
rather in generalities, we consider the at- 
tendance at forums. At Cooper Union we 
have had a forum series which began in 
1859 and which has always been concerned 
with current problems. The attendance in 
that part of our forum series called “The 
Home Front” has dropped 40 per cent under 
that of last year. The series is one which 
discusses things intimately concerned with 
what we are talking about. The Ruml plan 
was discussed by Mr. Ruml himself. Mrs. 
Roosevelt spoke on one occasion. People 
greatly concerned are talking about their 
plans. Despite that fact, 40 per cent of the 
attendance last year has not come this year. 
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We also support the forum series by a 
large shelf of books in our library based 
upon the bibliographies supplied by the vari- 
ous lecturers. Those books have been read 
just to half the extent that they were the 
year before. That is a little bit of statistical 
evidence which I think helps to prove that in 
certain limited areas at least there is very 
little interest in the large problem. . . . 


Mrs. GretcHen КмЕ ScHENK (li~ 


brarian, Washington State Library, Olym- 
pia): If anyone has ever looked into the 
face of a worker who comes home from the 
shipyards after a long day or who has worked 
all day in the fields, he is not surprised that 
the worker does not read books. And if the 
Reader’s Digest can contribute to the educa- 
tion of our nation as we believe it does, let 
us be thankful for that and go along with 
this trend, rather than try to oppose it:... 

Francis В. Sr. Joun (chief, Circulation 
Department, New York Public Library): 
As a member of a democracy, I find myself 
reluctant to accept schemes that are pretty 
well canned and are pushed forward by an 
outside group; as a librarian, I feel that it 
is not the libraries’ job to propagandize, that 
we should attempt to get the latest and best 
information on any subject that is of inter- 
est to the public. I think that there have 
been some indications during the afternoon 
that there are many people in many com- 
munities who are not interested in postwar 
planning at this time, that most of the talk 
about postwar planning is being done by 
librarians, teachers, and social workers. I 
know this is true in New York City. 

Since I don’t like regimentation, and I 
feel that the average person doesn’t, we have 
decided to do something about it in New 
York City. We realize that we have limited 
resources and limited personnel and that we 
have to choose carefully just what we are 
going to do. Therefore, within the next 
couple of weeks we are planning to start 
what we hope will be a series of institutes 
in which both the public and librarians will 
be invited to participate in an effort to find 
out what they are really interested in and 
what we, as librarians, can do to help them. 
This seems a much more sensible approach 
than picking some subject which we think 


they should be interested in and trying to 
cram it down their throats. 

Miss Sremmons: ... Why don't we keep 
up with the Army in educating citizens? . . . 
I believe the first thing librarians should do 
is to realize that they are citizens and as 
citizens they should take part in all citizen 
movements, Thus, they will get a chance 
ultimately to present the library, because we 
can’t have any movements without some 
literature behind to study, and who provides 
the literature? That is the question. That 
is what we must think about. It has been 
said this afternoon that people read the 
Reader's Digest, Life, Look, etc. If people 
read the Reader’s Digest, why don’t we pro- 
vide some material of the same level for 
them to read. Why don’t we tell them 
what the best pamphlets are or, if we don’t 
know, at least get somebody else to tell us 
what they are? I have read that some of 
the eastern libraries are selling pamphlets. 
That is a grand idea. I don’t know how 
well the libraries have promoted them, but 
if they are properly publicized, I would say 
that they would sell well. Why don’t other 
libraries and newsstands sell the same? Why 
aren't they displayed and sold in railroad 
stations and factories, every place where 
people go? It seems to me that is essential. 
Why don't we buy and sell United States 
documents? We have this material, we 
must know which is the best of it, and now 
if we would only distribute it! It is pri- 
marily a problem of distribution... . 

Mr. SaNpERSON:... While it is perfectly 
true that public libraries are only one small 
percentage of the community that is actively 
and directly concerned, I think what the 
public library does in the community goes 
much further. We seem to have been spend- 
ing a great deal of time worrying about what 
people should think. Shouldn't we have been 
bothering about how to get people to think? 
It is perfectly true that we are all puzzled 
how to bring in that marginal borrower, 
that person who stands in no man's land, 
halfway between being not interested in 
reading and being a user of the library. We 
do not know the solution. But for those 
people whom we can reach, as someone said 
yesterday or perhaps this morning, let's pro- 
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vide books or penny sheets or anything 
whatsoever. ... 

Сакі, В.-КорЕм (librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago): I have been laboring under 
a number of doubts for the last day and a 
half. Some of them have been cleared up, 
and I think I am able to contribute tentative 
answers to some of the questions that were 
asked. There may have been room for some 
difference of opinion as to the necessity of 
devoting two days to explaining postwar 
planning to a group of librarians. There 
may still be. My doubts on that subject 
have been largely resolved because the cumu- 
lative effect of these deliberations has been 
such as to impress me at least with the vital 
importance of transmitting the perilous near- 
ness of that subject to every citizen. We 
have in other respects, in other circumstances 
created by this war, gone out of our way 
to establish special agencies and activities. 
We have, for example, most of us, estab- 
lished such things as war information cen- 
ters which we have staffed with persons who 
at least had a background of knowledge of 
public documents, of government publica- 
tions, and who I think in every case have 
in the year or more that they have func- 
tionéd in their new capacities accumulated 
enough information to be authoritative in the 
information that they give to their constit- 
uents. 

We have through those agencies reached 
a number of people who were not primarily 
library patrons, and I think one of the ques- 
‘tions that were asked here might be an- 
swered a little more extensively—namely, do 
you think that the public is enough interested 
for the libraries to make any effort in this 
direction? The answer was: Some of the 
public are. I would add to that, that enough 
of the public are to make it worth while for 
the libraries to go all out in trying to reach 
them. 

. . . We can buy books; we can display 
books; we can make lists. But we can't 
make the reader read. We cannot stimulate 
his interests sufficiently through our passive 
methods to make him follow up his curiosity 
by reading the book that we are гесот- 
mending. We must complete the chain by 
putting somebody in between who will trans- 


mit the enthusiasm from the book to the 
reader so that it takes and lasts. And that 
we can do, if not by actual teachers on the 
staff, by associating ourselves with group 
leaders, discussion leaders, and public speak- 
ers who are interested in the subjects that 
we are interested in, and cooperating with 
them not only by suggesting that the libraries 
might be useful but by actually and actively 
extending our help to them in terms of 
books and other materials. 

The question was asked: Why not sell 
public documents? Some of us do. Ralph 
Ulveling has been doing it in Detroit for 
years. We have started in Chicago. Most 
of the sales are of governmental publica- 
tions. Incidentally, many of them haye 
been of pamphlets pertaining to postwar 
planning in many of its phases. The public 
interest exists in a sufficient degree to make 
it worth our while to follow it up and get 
hold of it. The way we can do it to any 
effect is to find a contact with representa- 
tives of public groups and with associations 
that are active in adult education, such as 
our Adult Education Council in Chicago. 
Then we can find ourselves in a position 
that is self-respecting in this great crisis as 
actual contributors to its solution. . . . 

James E. Bryan (head, Adult Lending 
Department, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh) : 
... As librarians . . . there is no reason 
why we can't use some sort of cooperative 
enterprise among ourselves to prosecute 
this effort. I would like to suggest a 
project based on the idea of the "Issue of 
the month," you might call it. This would 
include dissemination from a national source 
of thousands of copies of, (1) posters which 
call attention to these various understand- 
ings that we think are important; (2) 
book lists which are based on these various 
understandings; (3) radio scripts which we 
might use in our local stations; (4) study 
outlines and manuals for group leaders; (5) 
pamphlets in popular language so that they 
may be understood by levels which we are 
perhaps not reaching now. ... 

Mns. ГотетаА Dawson Еудм (librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing) : I would 
like to add a word about discussion groups. 
It seems to me that while our function is 
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educational, our field is in informal en- 
deavors rather than in the more formal. 
A discussion group is one of the methods 
by which we can contribute the most. I 
believe the clue to the importance of the dis- 
cussion group is the fact that it enables each 
individual present to participate. This pro- 
vides an educational method and a psycho- 
logical approach with which we can interest 
the average man and woman in broader 
questions. In Michigan we have been ex- 
perimenting with discussion groups for four 
or five years. Some of the libraries are 
actually having discussion groups. We are 
also working with the Michigan Council on 
Adult Education and with other organiza- 
tions in the state interested in discussion 
groups. ... 

Mr. Отувммо:... I believe something 
could be accomplished from getting together 
the molders of public opinion in a com- 
munity—a representative of each of the 
newspapers, the mayor, and possibly the 
common council, or one representative from 
it, and have them go through such a dis- 
cussion as we have had here with an audi- 
ence listening. I think that we would 
clarify for the leaders of the community 
some of the things that we are trying to 
clarify for ourselves here. At the same 
time we would be exerting a larger influence 
than we are by waiting for people to come 
in through our doors. The results would 
strengthen the democratic process and en- 
courage thinking along the lines that we 
consider important... .* 

Hanorp І. Hamiri (assistant librarian, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore): 
. . . I think that immediately, starting 
tomorrow morning at nine o'clock, we 
should begin to analyze our communities to 
find out what organizations and what indi- 
viduals are now concerning themselves with 
postwar plans. It would be very appropriate 
if we found out whether the governor and 
the mayor are concerned with those and 
then we should find out whether the gov- 
ernor and the mayor know about books and 
the literature on the subject. 


* Mr. Laves described the projected O.C.D. dis- 
cussion council program at some length. His re- 
marks have been deleted at his request. His article 
on pages 93-95 describes the Defense Council War 
Information Committees of the O.C.D, 


I do not mean giving the governor or the 
mayor a book list. I mean giving the gov- 
ernor and the mayor books and pamphlets 
and government publications. Т should like 
to see us discover the civic organizations, 
whatever groups now exist that are working 
on these plans. I think we will find that 
not many are now working or thinking on 
them, but in the next week and the next 
six months and the next year they are 
going to increase tenfold, and as they do 
increase I think we must give priority, must 
insist, must integrate some of our present 
services, if it is necessary, to be sure that the 
people get the appropriate materials which 
are our stock in trade. 

CHAIRMAN JONES: . . . When you 
started talking yesterday about what has 
happened to the American people, you re- 
member how glibly you said that all the 
American people—that is, most American 
people—agree that things are happening and 
most of them understand precisely what they 
are? One person said to us, “Not so 
quickly; it depends upon the group at whom 
you are looking, the people through whose 
eyes you are trying to see." ‘That point 
has been emphasized here over and over 
again, and I am sure that we have not 
been selling ourselves or the American peo- 
ple very short when we have frankly and 
candidly admitted that the complications of 
this period are such that it is impossible 
for us to know precisely and exactly where 
we are going. 

It is impossible for us to keep up with 
the currents of affairs as they happen around 
us. Of course it is. Yesterday afternoon 
out of that very admirable discussion there 
came a conviction that the American people 
do actually know the changes that are taking 
place. Their attitude toward those changes 
is rather wholesome, but there does exist still 
a considerable amount of ignorance of the 
exact meaning of even the daily events with 
which we are confronted ... which to some 
people constitute a challenge to go on and 
on in thinking. 

I have a feeling that most of us who call 
ourselves intellectuals really down under- 
neath, in spite of feelings of depression 
which sometimes come over us, are just a 
little bit delighted that the world is chang- 
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ing and that we have to think about what 
it means. I, for one, am. I find it thrilling 
and exciting to wonder what is going to 
happen next. People like us who feel that 
way refuse, of course, to be victims of 
events. We are not ready quite yet for a 
totalitarian regime because we don’t want to 
be victims, and in this discussion we have 
also proved that the American people 
themselves have no intention of becoming 
victims of events. They intend to do some- 
thing about them. In fact, we have heard 
over and over the statement that there are 
certain groups who are already planning 
their intentions, the latest being the men in 
the Army. Two people have said that when 
the men come back things will happen. ... 

Again today we have proved that we 
are not facing a futile future. We are citi- 
zens of a democracy. We know we are 
moving and soon we shall know where 
we are going. This morning, with the help 
of a very excellent panel discussion superbly 
conducted, in my opinion, we were told that 
planning not only is a necessity and hence a 
subject for dialectic debate, but is in fact 
the nature of human beings and the nature 
of the democratic process. We were told 
not only that we have to plan, but that we 
possess in America the facilities for planning. 
We were asked who was going to do the 
planning, and our speakers told us, “Not 
the planners, unless, indeed, the planners be 
the people of this world.” 

We were given many examples of where 
planning must happen. We were taken into 
fields like that of health (international 
health, if you will), education (international 
education, if you will), and trade (which is 
by necessity world-wide); and we were 
shown that if we were able to solve one of 
those little problems we would suddenly 
discover with a great awareness that we 
actually are planning, that we are a part of 
the world, and that we cannot escape recog- 
nizing that we are a part of the world. 
And when that realization came it would 
seem to make the pretensions of those of us 


who are special-interest people seem rather 
nonsensical, because indeed in a democracy 
there are never such things as special in- 
terests. It is the group interest always or 
democracy dies. 

And it was natural, I think, that this 
afternoon we were asked whether the li- 
brary, therefore, is the agent of a positive, 
dynamic democracy (and that expression is 
in itself redundant), whether we are indeed 
the agents of a democracy. We were forced 
to recognize—and I give you no credit for 
it—that of course you are teachers. Cer- 
tainly you are active agents of a democracy, 
for were you to sit back and watch things 
pass by, you could lay no claim to being 
part of a democratic scheme of things. 

We have suddenly seen this afternoon 
too that whether or not the library pro- 
poses to get out and assist people in the 
solving of their intense and difficult prob- 
lems, the problems are going to be solved; 
and I would conclude from that that you, 
the librarian, have no choice. You have no 
alternative. The risks that you run and 
the misunderstandings of which you will be 
a victim are merely a part of the func- 
tioning of a democratic process. To be dis- 
couraged by them is much more than absurd, 
because you will wake up tomorrow facing 
the same problems. 

So we are a people on the march as long 
as we remain citizens of a democracy. It 
seems to me you, as librarians, have no 
alternative but to cooperate with the com- 
munity. You have no alternative but to 
live among the people. 

Finally, I think it can easily be said that 
once more we have renewed a vision. If 
anyone goes from this meeting feeling that 
there is no use doing anything, I think it is 
right to say that that person has no business 
pretending to be a librarian or pretending to 
be an educator. In fact, that person will 
live his life in unhappiness and misery be- 
cause he is not even a citizen of a democ- 
racy. Citizens of a democracy liave to do 
things. ... 


Libraries and Defense Council War 


Information Committees 
WALTER Н. С. LAVES 


This article is a summary of the remarks of the chief of the O.C.D. Or- 
ganizations Service Division at the National Institute on War and 
Postwar Issues on January ЗІ. 


HROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 

today citizens want to understand 
better the various wartime activities of 
their government. This is natural, for in 
a democracy it is in the last analysis the 
people who finally determine the major 
policies of government and who must, 
therefore, understand what the govern- 
ment is doing. 

The desire to understand the wartime 
activities stems also from the fact that the 
war is continually bringing new sacri- 
fices and inconveniences to the civilian 
population. Large numbers of fathers, 
husbands, and sons are far away in the 
armed services. Their absence brings 
daily hardships and anxiety to many 
homes. Moreover, as the war goes on, 
the successes of the armed forces depend 
increasingly upon the reorientation of 
civilian life so that necessary materials can 
be made available to the fighting forces. 
This means that food, clothing, and 
household supplies, as well as gasoline, oil, 
etc., are taken off the civilian market and 
made available to the fighting forces of 
the United Nations. Since industries 
must produce first of all for military de- 
mands, civilian appetites and needs must 
remain inadequately satisfied. 

All of these changes mean that ordinary 
civilian life becomes increasingly abnormal 
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where measured by peacetime standards. 
This is as it should be and as it must be. 
But willingness to accept hardships of war 
depends on an understanding that they are 
necessary and constitute significant con- 
tributions to winning the war. 

In response to this increasing desire to 
understand the “whys” and the ‘“where- 
fores" of the entire war effort, defense 
councils, in cooperation with local clubs 
and established organizations, are every- 
where undertaking to create war informa- 
tion committees as a part of the civilian 
war services. Such committees take re- 
sponsibility in seeing to it that citizens 
have ready access to necessary information 
about the war and are given ample oppor- 
tunity to raise questions which thus far 
have been unanswered. The specific func- 
tions of these war information committees 
cover a wide range and are suggested by 
the following partial list of activities 
found in different communities: 

A. The establishment of local war in- 
formation centers where citizens will have 
access to information about the war which 
has been gathered from governmental and 
private sources. Here are found maga- 
zines, books, pamphlets, films, posters, and 
maps. Here also is opportunity to talk 
with persons versed in the problems of the 
community which war raises, and here are 
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citizens able to talk together. Many li- 
braries are being used as centers by local 
defense councils. 

B. 'The designation of subcommittees 
to organize group discussions, forums, and 
public meetings and to train discussion 
leaders. Here is a deliberate effort to 
survey the degree of participation by all 
citizens and a sincere attempt to reach 
those for whom no channel has yet been 
provided. 

C. The maintenance of speakers’ bu- 
reaus to make available public speakers on 
war problems and to reach the community 
by means of this important medium. 

D. The distribution of posters, the 
stimulation of map usage, the collection 
and utilization of films—these and other 
specific services are increasingly under- 
taken by war information committees. 

Е. Тре planning of celebrations, ral- 
lies, and patriotic meetings is being under- 
taken by numerous committees, and the 
continued excellence of these events will 
rest upon the active cooperation of groups 
and organizations comprising committee 
personnel. 


War INFORMATION CENTERS 


The war information center often be- 
comes the active implement of the war 
information committee in planning these 
services. For this reason branches of the 
center will be found in libraries, schools 
and colleges, business houses, union head- 
quarters, and many other places. 

Publications of the American Library 
Association have called attention to war 
information centers and to many of the 
wartime activities of libraries. The cur- 
rent series of national and regional insti- 
tutes on war and postwar issues held 
under the auspices of the American Li- 
brary Association have focused attention 


upon the wartime problems being met by 
the libraries. Out of the institutes, as 
well as through publications, have come 
many ideas regarding ways in which li- 
braries can serve the wartime needs of the 
community. 

In some cases: where defense council 
war information committees have been set 
up, librarians have taken a leading part, 
and it is appropriate that librarians should 
take the initiative in urging upon defense 
councils the establishment of war informa- 
tion committees. Libraries are a natural 
community reservoir of information. 
With very slight adaptations of existing 
procedures libraries are able to set up vital 
services for a democratic people insistent 
upon understanding what goes on in the 
world about them. Librarians have a 
long experience in answering questions 
and in providing authoritative materials 
which are clarifying and satisfying. 
Sometimes the local library itself becomes 
the natural location for a war information 
center. Sometimes, if facilities permit, it 
is the proper place also for community. 
meetings, for forums, and particularly for 
the showing of 16 mm. motion pictures 
relating to the war activity of the United 
Nations. 

SUGGESTIONS 


While the defense council war informa- 
tion committee is the natural group with 
which librarians will want to cooperate 
in furthering civilian understanding of 
the war program, there are many services 
libraries can be giving if no war informa- 
tion committee exists. The following 
suggestions are taken from the experience 
of some librarians: 


They have increasingly taken the lead in 
organizing community discussion groups and 
have even begun to help in the training of 
discussion leaders. 
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'They have invited various community 
groups to use their physical facilities as 
centers for public discussion of war prob- 
lems. 

'They have displayed government publi- 
cations and other materials pertinent to 
current problems. 

They have answered requests for infor- 
mation by personal call, by mail, and by 
telephone. 

'They have prepared bibliographies on 
problems of current interest. 

'They have cooperated with discussion 
groups in organizing materials on problems 
suggested by the groups. 

Members of the library staffs have served 
as liaison persons with various defense coun- 
cil groups. 

Library staff members have reviewed gov- 


ernmental publications for defense councils. 


They have conducted clipping services on 
war information problems. 

They have prepared exhibits to dramatize 
things of immediate concern in the com- 
munity. : 

They have worked with regular commu- 
nity groups in helping them.to plan their 
programs. 

'They have prepared community maps 


showing location of defense council agencies 
and others closely related. 

'They have prepared maps of the conflict 
zones over the world. 

'Their staffs have reviewed in the papers 
or over the radio books and other publica- 
tions relating to war information. 


NEED GREATER THAN EVER 


Whatever form their activity takes, li- 
brarians must know that their communities 
need them more now than ever before. 
The winning of this total war depends 
upon the enrolment of the total popula- 
tion—-ivilians as well as military. Maxi- 
mum participation of civilians, however, 
depends on the total individual participa- 
tion—of the mind as well as the body. 
Such total participation in a democracy 
comes only from an understanding based 
on reliable information, combined with 
free discussion and competent leadership. 
Librarians are one of the essential сот- 
munity resources upon which civilians rely 
to secure this understanding. 


The School Library and War Savings 


HOMER W. ANDERSON 


The Associate Field Director of the Education Section, War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Department, offers some suggestions for the school librarian 
in furtherance of the War Savings program. 


HE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN has a special 

war-born responsibility to keep fellow 
faculty members posted on national needs 
which the schools can help to meet. One 
of these needs is in the field of financing 
the war. 

Teachers must understand the way fi- 
nancing the war relates to winning it, to 
our home front economy, and to our fu- 
ture economic security. Equipped with 
these understandings, the teacher is then 
prepared to contribute to the solution of 
this national problem. This can be done 
by sharing in financing the war. Such 
sharing is, in a sense, the measure of 
understanding, and it is something both 
teachers and pupils can do through the 
War Savings program. 

The librarian can be of great assistance 
by stimulating the interest of teachers in 
the school role in war problems. Keeping 
a faculty informed is tantamount to keep- 
ing a faculty alert. 

The war must be financed effectively. 
It must be done by methods which spread 
the burden, are economical of administra- 
tion, safeguard current prices, and assist 
in protecting future security. Obviously 
taxes are cash payments for the war and a 
prime method of paying war costs. The 
larger these payments are, the smaller will 
be future tax payments for war debts. It 
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is equally obvious, however, that all costs 
cannot be met by this method. "Therefore, 
the government resorts to borrowing from 
banks and from individuals. 

'Taxation and borrowing from individu- 
als are deterrents to rising prices for the 
simple reason that these methods remove 
from circulation money which would oth- 
erwise compete for the reduced quantities 
of goods available for civilian uses. The 
lower prices remain, the less the war costs 
and the further the individual's dollar goes. 
Те is toward these ends of war finance that 
the War Savings program operates. 

'The objectives of the schools in this 
program are as follows: 

т. То create an understanding of war 

savings in respect to 

a. Winning the war by providing 
funds to pay for the material and serv- 
1сез required. 

b. Holding prices of goods for ci- 
vilian uses at reasonable levels. 

c. Providing savings for use after the 
war, when civilian consumer goods and 
services will again be plentiful. 

2. То develop an understanding that 
these objectives of war savings cannot be 
attained without well-nigh universal in- 
vestment by Americans in War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds. 

3. To make provisions for spreading 
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understanding of War Savings in the com- 
munity through teachers, pupils, school 
organizations, school publications, parent 
groups, and the like. 

4. To provide opportunities for school 
children to purchase War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds at school. 


Save, serve, and conserve are the three , 


basic concepts of the Schools at War pro- 
gram of the Education Section of the War 
Savings Staff. They are basic to winning 
the war and are related to each other. 


MEDIA For IMPLEMENTATION 


A number of media are employed to as- 
sist in implementing the War Savings pro- 
gram, and librarians can make most of 
them more effective than they would be 
without their help. They are: 

1. Articles relating to War Savings in 
professional and youth publications. 

2. Bulletins for teachers and adminis- 
trators from the Education Section or from 
individuals or professional educational 
groups on various aspects of war financing. 

3. A Schools at War News Bulletin 
for Teachers. 

4. Miscellaneous mimeographed bulle- 
tins for teachers and students in music, art, 
dramatics, agriculture, etc. 

5. War Savings posters of particular 
interest to children. 

An illustration of the special publication 


category, indicated above, is the booklet 
Paying for the War. This was prepared 
for the Education Section of the War Sav- 
ings Staff by the National Council for the 
Social Studies. A handbook for English 
teachers is now being prepared by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
and similar projects are under discussion 
with other professional groups. The next 
issue of our Schools at War News Bulletin 
for Teachers, with material from all over 
the country on school war savings activi- 
ties, will reach the schools during March. 


MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE 


All of these materials are available to 
school libraries which have not received 
them, as long as the supply lasts. Requests 
for materials should be addressed to the 
Education Section, War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 

In addition to these materials which 
reach the schools automatically or which 
are made available to the schools, the 
daily press and magazines of all descrip- 
tions carry articles of value as supplemen- 
tary material in the learning program of 
American classrooms. 

The school librarian, who sees that all 
of these materials do the most good, helps 
the War Savings program and the war 
effort and at the same time accepts more 
fully a wartime professional responsibility. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Mobilizing Our Brain Power 


SINCE LIBRARIES in a democracy have 
the important duty of mobilizing collective 
intelligence, they must be vigorous in their 
efforts to stimulate the reading of the 
books that aid in formulating Positive 
ideas and attitudes. 

To help libraries in this wartime task, 
A.L.A. has prepared Mobilizing Our 
Brain Power, a short reading list for dis- 
tribution to the general public. Six hun- 
dred thousand copies have been printed. 
Several thousand have been distributed 
free to selected libraries and schools 
throughout the country. А supplemen- 
tary distribution was made through state 
library extension agencies and state school 
supervisors. Every library has the re- 
sponsibility of placing every copy of this 
list in the hands of people who will read 
about the war issues and become warriors 
for democracy on the intellectual front. 

If your allotment of free copies of 
Mobilizing Our Brain Power is in- 
sufficient for complete coverage in your 
community, order an additional supply 
from A.L.A. Headquarters. One hun- 
dred copies are 50¢; 500, $2; 1,000, 
$3.50; 5,000, $14. Sample copy on 
request. 


Rumor Clinics 


The Ohio Library Trustee reports a 
False Rumor Clinic conducted in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library as part of its war 
information service. This service was an 
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outgrowth of various requests for infor- 
mation from the F.B.I., of a rumor clinic 
in a Cincinnati newspaper that depended 
partly on the public library for assistance, 
and of several questions that came to the 
war information service which were evi- 
dently inspired by Axis influences. It has 
been observed that rumors increase when 
the Axis has the upper hand but decrease 
when the Allies are winning. 

Sample inquiries at the Rumor Clinic 
are: that only Democrats were being 
drafted before the elections, so that a 
Republican congress could be insured; 
that Jewish soldiers are given furloughs 
denied to Gentile soldiers. 

Other libraries conducting rumor clinics 
are asked to notify the A.L.A. Public 
Relations Division, giving samples of 
questions asked and reporting if possible 
the ways in which rumors were scotched. 


Council on Books in Wartime 


James VAN Toor, vice president of 
Farrar and Rinehart, has been appointed 
executive director of the Council on 
Books in Wartime. W. W. Norton has 
been elected chairman, John Farrar vice 
chairman, and S. Spencer Scott treasurer, 
of the council. 

The council has issued a second revised 
list of fifteen titles valuable to the war 
effort. The current list includes ten new 
titles, together with five others included 
in the council’s first list. The council’s 


most recent book list is a short one on 
“The Lands ‘Down Under.'" 
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Army Librarians Needed 
WHEN EACH AMERICAN WOMAN is 
questioning in what capacity she may 


contribute most to the total war effort, 


young women librarians should not over- 
look the opportunity of serving in a pro- 
fessional library capacity im army camp 
and hospital libraries. 

Employment of civilian camp librarians 
is now authorized for the conduct of li- 
brary service at (a) general hospitals, (b) 
post hospitals having 1000 beds or more, 
(c) posts, camps, and stations having a 
total strength of 2500 men or more, (d) 
posts, camps, and stations where justified 
by reason of isolation and lack of other 
recreational facilities, on the recommenda- 
tion of the commanding officer and with 
the approval of the commanding general 
of the service command. 

Аз many librarians may be required for 
these positions within the next few 
months, and as the requirements have 
changed somewhat, they are repeated 
here: 

(1) United States citizenship. 

(2) Graduate of a college or university 
of recognized standing and of an accredited 
library school. "This has been defined as 
meaning a person having four years of col- 
lege plus the completion of one year of 
library education obtained in a library school 
accredited by the A.L.A. and completed at 
a date after the school was accredited. 

(3) One year's experience, other than 
clerical, in library work. 

(4) Capacity for development in profes- 
sional library work in libraries where read- 
ing for educational and recreational pur- 
poses is stressed. 

(5) A good knowledge of a wide range 
of literature and the ability to fit book to 
reader are desired but not required as a 
minimum requirement, 

(6) Age at selection. 

(a) Minimum—Must 
asth birthday. 


have reached 


(b) Maximum — Must not have 


reached 4oth birthday. 
(7) Sex—Female. 


The salary is $2200 per year, which in- 
cludes an increase of то per cent over base 
pay in lieu of overtime since the work 
week has been extended from 40 to 48 
hours. If quarters are provided, as is the 
case usually, a reduction is made for this. 
‘The expense of the uniform worn by the 
camp librarian is borne by the individual. 

Librarians are selected by commanding 
generals of service commands, who may 
delegate such authority to the post com- 
mander, and they are not selected from 
the civil service registers. 

'The commanding general of the serv- 
ice command will forward the applica- 
tion form upon request. А person may 
make application either in her own service 
command or in another. ‘There is по re- 
quirement that a person live in the service 
command in which she applies. Since in- 
terviews are usually desired, it is advis- 
able to confine applications to service 
commands within interview distance. 

Applications should be submitted di- 
rect to the commanding general of the 
service command or department in which 
employment is desired. Selections will not 
be made by the War Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The various military serv- 
ice commands and the states embraced by 
each are as follows: 


First Service Command, Boston—Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Second Service Command, Governors Is- 
land, New York—Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York. 

Third Service Command, Baltimore— 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia. 

Fourth Service Command, Atlanta—Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
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Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee. 

Fifth Service Command, Fort Hayes, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio—Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
West Virginia. 

Sixth Service Command, Chicago—Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Seventh Service Command, Omaha— 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wyoming. 

Eighth Service Command, Dallas—Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas. . 

Ninth Service Command, Fort Douglas, 
Utah—Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington. 


Latin America Exhibit 


THE OFFICE of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs has a fifteen-foot 
exhibit, similar to the one pictured below, 
which is available to libraries throughout 
the country. Librarians should write the 
district offices of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs for information about 
the cost of transportation and about the 
times when the exhibit will not be in use 
by other libraries. The centers should be 
addressed as follows: Mr. Harry Terrell, 
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Western Policy Committee, 310 Fleming 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. C. 
Langdon White, Cleveland Council on 
Inter-American Relations, 922 Society for 


‘Savings Building, Cleveland; Mr. Irwin 


M. Tobin, World Affairs Council of 
Rhode Island, 32 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence; Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, Rocky 
Mountain Council on Inter-American Af- 
fairs, University of Denver, Denver; Mrs. 
William Denman, Pacific House, 2040 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


Together We Stand 


THE New York PUBLIC LIBRARY has 
issued a sixteen-page leaflet, Together We 
Stand, A List of Books, on the United 
Nations, compiled by the readers’ advisers 
of the library. It was prepared “to pro- 
mote a better acquaintance with the peo- 
ples of the United Nations, a knowledge 
of their histories, their characters, and 
their parts in the war." The books in- 
cluded provide background for the infor- 
mation in the O.W.I.'s The Thousand 
Million. The list is arranged by coun- 
tries, is annotated, and is available from 


OFFICE OF COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS EXHIBIT 
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the New York Public Library, New York 
City, for ten cents. 


War Information Bulletin 


THE Rochester Public Library, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., is issuing a monthly bulletin 
called “War Information Service" in- 
tended as a guide to material to serve the 
special needs or interests of individuals 
and organizations. It is mailed out free 
to special and school libraries, high school 
social studies departments, local defense 
officials, members of war agencies, local 
university libraries, and organizations en- 
gaged in work related to the war effort. 
The bulletin includes current books, gov- 
ernment documents, pamphlets, and pe- 
riodical articles, many of which are an- 
notated. 


South Africa 


THE GOVERNMENT of the Union of 
South Africa maintains a public relations 
office to which it invites inquiries con- 
cerning South Africa and its participation 
in the war. Librarians who wish to avail 
themselves of this service should address 
the South African Legation, Public Rela- 
tions Office, 3101 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 


Postwar Planning 


STATE AND LOCAL postwar planning 
committees will be interested in Standards 
of Child Health Education and Social 
Welfare, a recent bulletin of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau (Bureau Publication 
No. 287, 1942. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 10¢). It is based on recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy and includes 
library recommendations. 
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Government Publishing in War- 
time! 


ACTION eliminating some government 
publications, reducing the size of edition 
of others, and the order to revise all mail- 
ing lists precipitated the preparation of a 
study on Government Publishing т 
Wartime. 

The memorandum presents observa- 
tions based on a recognition of the need 
of keeping open the channels of communi- 
cation between the government and the 
people and the usefulness of libraries and 
similar agencies in getting government 
publications effectively and economically 
to large numbers of the American people. 
It discusses briefly the kinds of publica- 
tions issued by the government; problems 
of distribution, with special reference to 
libraries; the need of a retail sales policy; 
and listing and cataloging of documents. 
Specific suggestions for increasing the 
efficiency of publishing and distribution 
procedures are offered. 

In the preparation of this memorandum 
the A.L.A. had the help and advice of 
numerous librarians, of representatives of 
learned and of government 
officials. 

The statement has been rather widely 
distributed by A.L.A. to individuals and 
organizations interested in problems of 
government publications. Copies have 
been sent to representatives of all national, 
state, and regional library associations; to 
about 150 selected learned, educational, 
and civic societies; to librarians of all fed- 
eral agencies in Washington; and to all 
members of Congress. 

Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of 


War Information, appointed an Inter- 


societies, 


1 Published in College and Research | Libraries. 
March 1943. Reprints available from A.L.A. Head. 
quarters. 
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.Agency Publications Committee to assist 
him in clearing channels for war informa- 
tion. A subcommittee has recently been 
set up to study the memorandum on Gov- 
ernment Publishing in Wartime and ге- 
lated problems. O.W.I. has sent copies 
to all government information officers, in- 
viting them to present any comments to 
the subcommittee for consideration. 

Other government officials have ex- 
pressed interest in the suggestions set forth 
in the report. А number of national 
organizations have written Elmer Davis 
commenting favorably upon the principles 
outlined. 


Civil Aeronautics Journal 


Tue Civil Aeronautics Administration 
issues a monthly journal containing arti- 


cles and news items on civil aeronautics. 


and information on the issuance of new 
or revised publications of the Administra- 
tion and of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
All amendments to the civil air regulations 
are printed in full or abstracted. It is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., for fifty cents a year, 
or single copy five cents. 


Publications on Peace 


THE Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace has the following ma- 
terial available for free distribution to li- 
braries throughout the country: Prelim- 
inary Report of the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, The Transi- 
tional Period: Second Report of the Com- 
mission, and Victory in War Must Be 
Followed by Victory in Peace. The com- 
mission also issues other pamphlets and a 
periodical for sale. The address of the 
commission is 8 W. до St., New York 
City. 
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'The East and West 

THE East AND WEST ASSOCIATION 
would like all librarians to know that its 
staff is ready to be of service to librarians 


- who wish to cooperate with the association 


in its purpose—namely, fostering by all 
possible means the interchange of knowl- 
edge and understanding between the 
peoples of East and West, in terms which 
the average man, woman, and child can 
understand. 

There has been considerable inter- 
change on the higher levels of culture, but 
very little indeed between the peoples 
themselves, who cannot be specialists, ex- 
perts, or travelers. Yet if the world is 
to be shaped toward democracy it is the 
plain people who must know and under- 
stand each other. 

The East and West Association feels 
that the public libraries have a peculiar 
responsibility and opportunity for further- 
ing the interchange of knowledge neces- 
sary for such understanding, and it is 
preparing a special service for librarians. 
This service includes books, pamphlets, 
bibliographies, film lists, program sugges- 
tions, reading club and forum material, 
and other materials. 

We would appreciate letters from 
librarians telling us of their needs, diffi- 
culties, or desires, so that we may be 
guided in our development toward further 
usefulness. The address of the East and 
West Association is 40 Е. 49th St., New 
York City. 

Peart S. Воск, President 
East and West Association 


Point Rationing 

War BIBLIOGRAPHIES No. 4 of the Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, University 
of California, Berkeley, is “Point Ration- 
ing, with Particular Reference to British 
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Experience,” by Dorothy Campbell Tomp- 
kins. The bibliography is available from 
the above address for thirty-five cents. 


New V.B.C. Coordinator 


Louis J. BAILEY, of Queens Borough 
Public Library, has been appointed Co- 
ordinator of Operations for the V.B.C. 
and has been granted a leave of absence 
to enable him to accept. Не began his 
work on February 9. John M. Connor 
and Mrs. Helen E. Wessels will continue 
as associates. 


Machinery Subscriptions 


‘THE MAGAZINE Machinery has an- 
nounced that because of the 10 per cent 
cut in paper it has found it necessary to 
eliminate libraries’ subscriptions. How- 
ever, if libraries can show that there is a 
contribution to the war effort implicit in 
their having a file of the magazine, they 
should write to the distribution manager 
of Machinery and state their case. 


Talking Books in Portuguese 


IN RESPONSE to a request from the 
Brazilian government the Library of Con- 
gress, in cooperation with the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
has prepared a group of talking books in 
Portuguese which is being sent to Brazil 
to be used by the blind there. These re- 
cordings are the first talking books to be 
made in a foreign language under the 
Library of Congress’ supervision, and 
their distribution to the blind in Brazil 
will mark the first use of talking books 
in Latin America. 


Wing Scouts and Air Scouts 

THE Girt Scouts have initiated а new 
Wing Scout program for senior girls in- 
terested in aviation. Information about 
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it is available in issues of The Girl Scout 
Leader. As a part of the extensive war- 
time program of the Girl Scouts, many 
pamphlets have been published which are 
useful not only in work with Scouts 
themselves, but also with other young 
people in the community and with O.C.D. 
volunteer service units. Librarians will 
wish to obtain lists of current Girl Scout 
publications from local Girl Scout execu- 
tives or from the Community Relations 
Bureau, Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 E. 44th 
St, New York City. 

'The Air Scout program is the name 
given to a widespread new program of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Four new 
merit badge pamphlets and an air scout 
manual (604) are available from the 
national headquarters, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City. 


List about China 


THe Liprary COMMITTEE of the 
Council on Books in Wartime, in col- 
laboration with specialists in the field, has 
prepared a four-page list of books on 
China. The list “is intended to appeal 
to the general reader rather than the 
scholar, to give a picture of China’s civili- 
zation, historical background, and de- 
velopment, as well as the new forces 
molding China into a democratic united 
nation, Since accessibility was a deter- 
mining factor in the selection, out-of-print 
books are included only when they make 
a special contribution to the list.” 

The list may be obtained from R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 W. 45th St., New 


York City, for five cents, or three cents 


each for ten or more copies. 


The Home Front 


Tue New York Ровыс LIBRARY has 
issued one number of its Branch Library 
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Book News оп “The Home Front.” It 
includes “Consumer Services, Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Office,” “The Library 
and the Consumer,” and ‘The Consumer 
and the War.” The March issue will be 
devoted to the library’s war information 
services, with special emphasis on victory 
gardens. Copies of the Branch Library 
Book News are available from the New 
York Public Library for ten cents. 

“The Consumer and the War,” which 
is a list of books selected by readers’ 
advisers, has been issued as a separate 
leaflet and has been distributed to the 
public. 


French Colonies in Africa . 


Tue Library of Congress has just pub- 
lished an eighty-nine-page bibliography on 
‚ the French Colonies in Africa, which was 
compiled by Helen F. Conover under the 
direction of Florence S. Hellman. The 
publication is available to libraries on re- 
quest from the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Boys and Girls Week 


ТнЕ 1943 OBSERVANCE of National 
Boys and Girls Week will be during 
April 24-May 1. The chairman of the 
National Boys and Girls Week Com- 
mittee writes, “This year the observance 
of Boys and Girls Week takes on greater 
significance than at any time since the 
origin of the ‘week’ in 1920, for never 
during the past twenty-three years has 
the welfare of youth been in greater 
danger than it is today. How the war is 
affecting the lives of boys and girls can 
be realized in part by comparing delin- 
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quency rates of today with those of pre- 
war days.” 

For suggested activities in connection 
with Boys and Girls Week librarians 
should write for the “Advance Herald” 
and the "Manual of Suggestions" to the 
National Boys and Girls Week Com- 
mittee, Room 950, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


Highway Traffic Program 


THe Wartime Highway Traffic Pro- 
gram, endorsed by thirty-three national 
organizations, is gaining increased atten- 
tion throughout the country. President 
Roosevelt and the heads of six federal 
war agencies have urged the public to 
give it complete cooperation. 

The objectives of the program are to 
strip highway traffic of all unessential 
usage and to conserve to the utmost our 
present critical stocks of vehicles, parts, 
and fuel, and to conserve man-hours and 
manpower through accident prevention. 
Its purpose is to mobilize public support 
for federal, state, and local officials. 

The program is comprehensively pre- 
sented in a twenty-four-page booklet 
which lists the endorsing organizations and 
includes the letters from President Roose- 
velt and the heads of six federal war 
agencies. A chart form which recom- 
mends thirty-five steps by which the objec- 
tives of the program may be achieved is 
also included. An eight-page envelope- 
size leaflet describing the program also is 
available from the foundation. . 

Write the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, 321 Tower Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
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A.L.A. Meetings Discontinued 


AT ITS MEETING on February 1 the fol- 
lowing statement was endorsed by the 
Council: 

The Executive Board at its meeting on 
January 30 voted to hold no regular annual 
conference in 1943. 

Business meetings of the Council and 
Executive Board will be called only if they 
are necessary for the transaction of business 
essential to the war effort. 

Chairmen and members of committees and 
boards (other than the Executive Board) 
appointed by the A.L.A. will be "frozen" in 
their positions for one year. The President 
is authorized to fill vacancies. 

'The Executive Board recommends that 
officers of round tables also be frozen in 
their positions for one year. 

The divisions and sections have authority 
to make their own decisions. 


The election of officers in the A.L.A. 
will proceed as usual, the new officers to 
take office July 1. 


Honor Roll of A.L.A. Confer- 
ence Áttendance 


THE 1942 EDITION omits from the 
4.L.A, Handbook the familiar feature of 
the Honor Roll of Conference Attend- 
ance. ‘This decision has not been reached 
hastily or without careful consideration. 
After analysis of the problems. involved 
and the information available, it is clear 
that the record work required to, carry on 
the project with accuracy would be con- 
siderably more complicated and costly than 
was the case in its beginning, when the 
A.L.A. was a small organization. Аз the 


years advance and the A.L.A. continues to 
grow normally, records set up for this 
purpose would require the services of a 
considerable clerical staff whose energies 
could otherwise be devoted to more pro- 
ductive work for the Association’s mem- 
bership. ` 

Some thought was given to the ques- 
tion of whether it could be carried on 
through volunteer effort, if that were 
available, but this appears impossible apart 
from the records in the Membership office. 

The Handbook will continue to provide 
a record of conference attendance by sym- 
bols in the membership list. 


Publicity Awards 


THE Councit voted approval of the 
change of the name of the Library Pub- 
licity Awards, sponsored by the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Committee and the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, to the John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards. 


Council Action 


AT ITS MEETING on February 1 the 
Council voted to grant chapter status to 
the North Carolina Negro Library As- 
sociation. 

The Council voted that the National 
Advisory Committee on W.P.A. Library 
Service be discharged because of the ter- 
mination of W.P.A. library projects. 

The Council Terms of Office Com- 
mittee was discharged by vote of Council, 
and its duties were assigned to the Coun- 
cil Credentials Committee. 
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The Council approved the adoption of 
classification and pay plans for institutions 
of higher education prepared by the Sub- 
committee on Budgets, Compensation, and 
Schemes of Service for Libraries Con- 
nected with Universities, Colleges, and 
Teacher-Training Institutions of the 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. 
The adoption included a recommended 
„preface calling attention to the fact that 
the classification and pay plan is in no 
sense attempting or recommending nation- 
wide regimentation. 


Library Extension Division 


‚ THE LIBRARY ExTENSION DIVISION 
held a meeting on January 31 in Chicago. 
Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, president, pre- 
sided. ‘Thirty-two members and visitors 
were present. | 


Committee Reports 


Committee on Publications. Hoyt R. 
Galvin reported on the revision of The 
Equal Chance—to be ready in the near 
future. (See the note about The Equal 
Chance on page 107.) 

Committee on Statistics. Mildred W. 
Sandoe reported on progress of the statis- 
tics form. 

Committee on Institute on Library 
Work. The executive secretary read a 
communication from Carleton B. Joeckel 
stating that an institute on “The Library 
in the Community” will be scheduled at 
the University of Chicago, August 23-28, 
1943. 


Discussion 


Mrs. Fyan suggested that the discussion 
conducted in the A.L.A. Institute be con- 
tinued informally by this group: What do 
we need to do in the war, and what has 
been done? 
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Contributions were made by Blanche A. 
Smith, Iowa State Traveling Library, Des 
Moines; L. Marion Moshier, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany; Mrs. Lodisca 
Payne Alway, State Library, Lansing, 
Mich.; Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk, State 
Library, Olympia, Wash.; Mrs. Lois 
Rainer Green, State Public Library Serv- 
ice Division, Montgomery, Ala., and oth- 
ers. 

Volunteer helpers in the library were 
discussed. 

Мовтег 8. MARCHANT 
Executive Secretary 
Library Extension Division 


Film Forums Urged by O.W.I. 


EVERY MEDIUM of communication must 
be used to keep people informed about the 
war, and the government needs the help 
of librarians to reach the public with edu- 
cational motion pictures, Mr. Seerley Reid, 
Educational Adviser of the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures of the O.W.I., has writ- 
ten to 350 libraries. He urges librarians 
to organize weekly war information nights 
consisting of film showings, speakers, and 
discussion. Many libraries are already 
having programs of films and discussion 
and are finding them very stimulating. 
The Joint Committee on Film Forums, 
composed of representatives of the A.L.A., 
A.A.A.E., American Association of Ap- 
plied Psychology, and the American Film 
Center, can help libraries plan and finance 
such programs this spring. For further 
information and a list of films especially 
recommended for discussion programs, 
write now to Film Forums, c/o Institute 
of Adult Education, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York City. 

Mary ELLA Townes 
Executive Assistant 
Joint Committee on Film Forums 


A.L.4. NEWS 


Serials Committee Recommends 


Rag Paper Editions 


Liprartes will be glad to know that 
the Nation is now available to subscribers 
in a special rag paper edition. ‘The sub- 
scription price is six dollars. 

The New Republic has been issuing a 
rag paper edition for some time at a sub- 
scription price of eight dollars. 

Not only will the life of the rag paper 
be much greater than that of the rather 
poor quality paper used in the regular edi- 
tions, but in libraries where these maga- 
zines receive considerable use and are 
preserved for future use, the rag paper 
edition will in the long run probably be 
cheaper. 

Raymond Н. SHove, Chairman 
Serials Committee 


A New Equal Chance 


THe LisgAnv EXTENSION Board has. 


again made available the very popular 
Equal Chance, in familiar format but 
with revised statistical data, maps, and 
graphs. Small subsidies from the A.L.A. 
Executive Board, the Library Extension 
Division, and the State Agency Section 
helped meet the cost of color printing. It 
is a timely aid for state legislative cam- 
paigns and for stimulating interest in li- 
braries, both in wartime and in postwar 
planning. 

Orders may be placed with the A.L.A. 
Publishing Department at the following 
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rates: single copy, 25$; 25 copies, $2.50; 
50, $4; 500, $28. 


Cutter Expansive Classification 


Tue Executive Board has referred 
to the Division of Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation a request for a committee to con- 
sider revision of the Cutter Expansive 
Classification. As a first step toward the 
appointment of such a committee, the di- 
vision is anxious to learn what libraries 
now use the Expansive Classification or 
modifications thereof and are interested in 
the proposed activity. Will libraries in- 
terested in a revision of the Cutter Classi- 
fication please write to Wyllis Е. Wright, 
President, Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, New York Public Library, 
New York City. 


Library Radio Programs 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE to Test the Ef- 
fectiveness of Library Radio Programs in 
Stimulating Reading was formed by the 
Public Relations Committee in June 1942. 
The subcommittee held its first meeting 
in Chicago on February 1 to discuss ways 
in which the project may be carried out. 
As a preliminary, the subcommittee will 
select one city in which a successful li- 
brary-sponsored radio program has been 
under way for some time. Testing tech- 
niques will be tried out there. When per- 
fected, they will be applied in several cities 
which will be invited to serve as “sub- 
jects” or “controls” in the experiment. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Public Library Statistics 


THE United States Office of Education 
has just issued Public Library Statistics, 
1938-39, which was prepared by Ralph 
M. Dunbar and Emery M. Foster. The 
publication includes a great many tables 
and charts supplying public library sta- 
tistics throughout the country. It is 
Bulletin 1942, No. 4, and is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C., for twenty cents. 


Code for Cataloging Music 


Tue Music LIBRARY ÁSSOCIATION 
announces that complete sets of the “Code 
for Cataloging Music" are no longer 
available, as all copies of chapter т, 
"Entry and Heading," have been sold. 
Since chapter т is reprinted from the 
4.1.4. Catalog Rules, preliminary second 
edition, 1941, the material still remains 
accessible. The association now offers 
chapters 2-5, plus the supplementary chap- 
ter on the cataloging of phonograph rec- 
ords, at $1.25 while the supply of indi- 
vidual chapters lasts. These may Бе or- 
dered from the secretary, Catherine V. 
Nimitz, Public Library, Washington, 
D.C. 


The Latin American Book Situa- 
tion 
As A PART of the forthcoming “Hand- 


book of Latin American Studies” Mrs. 
Marie W. Cannon, Supervisor of the His- 


panic Order Unit of the Accessions Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress, has 
prepared an article, “Latin American 
Book Catalogues.” ‘The article gives ex- 
plicit information about the book situation 
in each of the Latin American countries 
and explains rather fully the problems in- 
volved, 


Periodicals on Microfilm 


Microriims, Inc., has issued as Из 
List No. 2 List of Current Foreign Peri- 
odicals Available on Microfilm, The new 
list includes thirty-nine new titles as well 
as those included in the earlier list. The 
address is Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Free from Interlaken Mills 


Tue INTERLAKEN MiLLs have issued 
an 8ixiij piece called '"The Book-Bur- 
ner." It includes a picture of books being 
burned with Hitler in the background, an 
explanatory note, and an advertising note 
at the bottom. 

"The series of biographical sketches of li- 
brarians in leading cities of the United 
States with views of their library buildings 
has been issued in separate form by the 
Interlaken Mills. The series is appearing 
in the Library Journal, and with the Feb- 
ruary 15 issue nineteen librarians and li- 
braries had been represented. 

Librarians should write to Vern Н. 
Richards, Interlaken Mills, Statler Office 
Building, Boston, for “The Book-Burner" 
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Following through on the Institute 


ELIZABETH BOND 


T'he chairman of the Public Relations Committee develops ideas suggested 
by the discussions at the National Institute. 


S I THINK BACK on the institute, it 
A seems to me that its chief stimulus 
was toward better public relations. Al- 
though the term “public relations" was 
mentioned very little during the meetings, 
it was implicit in much of the comment 
and discussion. 


“What about the nonreaders? was one 


question., What are they thinking (or not 
thinking) ‘about the war and about plan- 
ning for the postwar world? What about 
those who use the library largely for recre- 
ational purposes? These groups form the 
great majority of our population. How 
can they be made interested in the library 
and in the important present-day issues 
about which the library can supply infor- 
mation? 

The answer is that the library must be 
more vigorous than ever before in making 
its services known to the people who are 
its potential users, and it must be ever on 
the alert to make those who are already 
users aware of the diversity of its service. 

The library, in general, must be better 
administered than ever before. Books and 
other materials must be selected more care- 
fully. They must reach the shelves more 
promptly, so as to take advantage of the 
crest of the wave of interest. This means, 
then, that they must be ordered, classified, 
cataloged, and bound (if necessary) with 
great promptness. “Those who serve the 


public directly must know their materials 
as never before. The library must meet 
the challenge of better service when better 
service is, for several reasons, becoming 
more difficult to give. 

And that better service must mean bet- 
ter service in every phase of the library’s 


_ activity. For if the library can help peo- 


ple in their immediate and present interests 
and needs, that is the best way to build 
confidence in its ability to help them meet 
future, and perhaps as yet intangible, needs 
and interests. 


Go Home AND Сет то Worx! 


What did the institute make me want 
to do? It made me want to go home and 
get to work! It made me want to start 
to go up and down telling people about the 
library and its materials. 

Where to start? Well, since group con- 
tacts are the easiest and the quickest to 
make, why not start with them? Why not 
get in touch with the service clubs in our 
towns? Even the smallest towns have 
some organizations of this type. Offer to 
speak about the library and its services to 
some particular group in terms of its 
special interests. The Rotary Club, for 
example, is interested in postwar planning. 
Talk to them about the library in terms of 
its materials on this subject. This does 
not mean talk about materials on postwar 
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planning alone. It means that—and more 
—if the contact is to result in the fullest 
mutual benefit. Tell them how such 
material is acquired by the library in the 
first place; tell them how such material is 
organized. Take along sample copies of 
PAIS, the Wilson Vertical File Service, 
or the Readers’ Guide, and with the sub- 
ject of postwar planning as a springboard 
show them how these publications are used 
to locate and acquire and index material. 
Take along a few good bibliographies on 
postwar planning. Take along a few 
good books and pamphlets. Your audi- 
ence is made up of practical men, and they 
will be interested in practical matters. 

Then you might put out feelers toward 
getting one of the businessmen present to 
give the use of his store window for a dis- 
play on materials related to the postwar 
world, the better world of the future. 
The group could perhaps be persuaded to 
cooperate with the library in sponsoring 
such a display of library materials. 

Or you may have heard that the local 
department store is planning a series of 
cooking classes for the women of the 
town, emphasizing wartime cookery. Go 
to the officials of that store, call their at- 
tention to the library materials on this sub- 
ject, and tell them that you will provide a 
mimeographed list of these materials if 
they will distribute it at the cooking school. 

The W.P.A. took its mimeograph when 
it moved out, leaving you with nothing in 
the way of a‘ duplicating machine? Or 
you never had a mimeograph in the first 
place? All right, go to the commercial 
teacher in the high school, asking her co- 
operation. Ten to one she will be able to 
make the production of that list a class 
project. Then you will have an added 
advantage, because not only the women 
who attend the cooking school will be in- 


terested in that list, but the parents of the 
boys and girls who worked on it will be 
interested too. Use the same lists in the 
nutrition classes sponsored by your local 
civilian defense council. 

Is there a women’s club in your town 
studying Latin America? Do the same 
thing with them that you did with the 
Rotary Club, using as your springboard 
their special interest, Latin America. Bet- 
ter still, if you have a meeting room, invite 
them to the library and have a display of 
materials on their subject for them to see. 
Perhaps you could interest them in co- 
operating with the library on a Latin 
American display, or perhaps a United 
Nations display, to be held in the library. 


If you do this, get a window in a store to _. 


advertise the display in the library and 
have the display publicized in the papers 
and over the radio, if you have access to a 
station. Incidentally, it will be more 
work for you to cooperate with a group in 
this way, but it is better business—and 
better public relations—than for you to 
do it alone. 


Women’s CLUBS 


Speaking of women’s clubs, libraries 
have a real opportunity here to influence 
opinion. 
come to the library for help in planning 
the year’s work. See that some of the 
issues of the day get on those programs and 
that proper material is made available to 
the women who come to work them up. 
To para- 


Program committees usually 


These groups are important. 
phrase a well-known New Yorker ad: 
“Never underestimate the power of a 
woman’s club.” You can help make that 
power count for something. 

If at all possible from the point of view 
of space, invite every women’s club in town 
to visit your library in a group as a part 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


or for the series, both of which will be 
sent free of charge to any librarian. 


Askew Scholarship Fund 


Tur New Jersey LiBRARY Associa- 
TION is planning the establishment of a 
scholarship fund for professional study as 
a memorial to Sarah Byrd Askew. In 
response to suggestions and in the belief 
that many of Miss Askew’s friends will 
wish to contribute to such a fund, gifts 
and subscriptions are invited. Checks 
should be made payable to Howard L. 
Hughes, Treasurer Scholarship Funds, 
c/o Trenton Free Public Library, Tren- 
ton, N.J. 


Graduate Library School Insti- 
tute 


THE SUBJECT of the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School’s insti- 
tute during the week of August 23 is 
“The Library in the Community.” The 
program is planned primarily with the 
interests and needs of the public library 
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in mind and will prove especially attrac- 
tive to administrators and staff members 
of such institutions, to state librarians and 
library extension workers, to school li- 
brarians, and to teachers in library schools. 

А registration fee of five dollars will 
be charged for all enrolled in the institute. 
Persons wishing to attend or secure more 
information about the institute should 
write the Graduate Library School. 


For Editors 


Stet, a monthly magazine for house 
magazine editors, will be sent free on re- 
quest to editors of library and staff associa- 
tion bulletins. Write to Elsa Wehr, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. The magazine is writ- 
ten primarily for editors of industrial 
house organs, and much of the material 
will not apply for librarians. But it is 
full of useful hints on editorial practice, 
leads for timely editorial copy, and is itself 
an excellent example of attractive format 
and good writing. 


WE cannot, I think, return to prewar conditions—first, because in the course of 
the war there will have been such substantial changes in technology that there is no 
process by which it can be undone; second, because in the course of the war there will 
have been such substantial changes in economic and some broader social institutions that 
I know of no process by which at the will of man those changes could be undone; and 
third, we cannot return to prewar conditions because in the course of the war men’s 
ideas and men’s ideals will have undergone some changes—some for the better and 
some for the worse—which are not quickly altered. ` 

MAYNARD С. KRUEGER, Professor of Economics, 
University of Chicago, at the 1942 Illinois 
Library Association Conference 


ТНЕ РОЗТ 


Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


A Plea to the A.L.A. 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

I am in a rush getting off to the fighting 
forces of the U. S. so please pardon this 
penned letter. 

I realize that it is not necessary to pay 
my dues to the Association while in the 
service, but Т am contributing this year's 
dues nevertheless. The reason for my ac- 
tion is my faith in the organization as the 
representative of the profession, and I want 
to contribute as much as I can to the cost 
of the services it lends its members. 

I am suspending practice of the profession 
with the deep and constant hope or prayer 
that the A.L.A. as the only potential or- 
ganization for the profession will bend all 
its efforts to creating an inviting situation 
for its members who are in service upon 
their return. We want to return to a job. 
We hope the A.L.A. will protect our inter- 
ests in that respect while we are absent. 
We hope the A.L.A. will do its best to 
improve local conditions as much as possible 
in the small jobs (schools and public libra- 
ries), so that when we return we will have 
more of an opportunity to practice the high 
principles leading to the commendable ideals 
we learned in library school. People in 
small (5000-100,000 population) cities and 
towns don't know yet what we can do for 
them and therefore won't give us a chance. 
Break down that provincialism while we 
are gone. 

PAXTON PATE PRICE 

Acting Librarian 

New Mexico Military Institute 
Roswell, N.M. 


A Library’s Wartime Problems 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 
You have asked what the -A.L.A. can do 
more in the way of providing materials in 


support of the Council's war and postwar 
program for libraries and what can be done 
to get A.L.A. efforts into actual library 
policy and practice on the part of the public 
libraries of the country. 

While I had seen, perhaps a little bit too 
casually, the articles in the Bulletin and 
the lists in the Booklist as they have been 
appearing this fall, I was quite impressed 
with their collective value and importance 
when I had assembled the issues of the 
Booklist, September to date, and the Bul- 
letin, October 1 to date, and looked them 
over yesterday at home. It seems to me 
that the A.L.A. is doing an excellent job, 
and nothing occurs to me to suggest as 
worth doing which is now not done or which 
in my opinion could be done better... . 

I would like to point out for your infor- 
mation one of the big difficulties under 
which we "practicing librarians" operate. 
'There is often just no time to read care- 
fully and thoughtfully the many things that 
we should read in our multitude of pro- 
fessional periodicals and books and in those 
which perhaps in the strictest sense are not 
professional but which we nevertheless must 
read if we would keep abreast of the best 
thought in the broad fields of education, 
social, political, and economic sciences, and 
for that matter the "state of the world" 
generally. Never before have I had to 
devote so much time to important phases 
of personnel work, ... 

For many years from time to time I have 
felt it to be a real problem to look after the 
administration of a public library and also 
to read, study, digest, and comment on and 
put into practice the mass of material, help- 
ful and important as it is, that crosses my 
desk, of which a good percentage is from 
the A.L.A. I would not wish it to be any 
less in volume, but I could wish for more 
power to myself and more help on the staff 
to cope with and utilize it. 


Іо 


THE POST 1H 


It seems to me that the hard problem 
which the A.L.A. has to crack is getting 
through this barrier to attention and in 
some way to arouse in the chief librarian 
some of the same zeal which motivates 
those of you individuals designated as "the 
A.L.A.” in a correspondence like this, just 
as we in turn must set ourselves the task of 
breaking through the barriers that surround 
our department heads and branch librarians 
and getting them also steamed up so as not 
to neglect basic things because of a clutter 
of details which have gathered around our 
jobs. : 
One point came up repeatedly in my in- 
quiring around and that related to pam- 
phlet material. This is highly important 
because of its timeliness and because of its 
specific relationship to many individual top- 
ics. In addition, however, to difficulties 
connected with processing and servicing in 
a library, there are many difficulties, greatly 
heightened these last few months, in ac- 
quisition. We find that first copies are 
often hard to get, that replies to letters and 
response in material is slow, that quantities 
for branch duplication are unavailable, and 


that they soon go out of print. 

Right now we want 250 copies of either 
one of two different books on preflight 
meteorology, both in the pamphlet class, for 
a class held in the library under library 
sponsorship, primarily for air cadets, Army 
and Navy, sworn in and waiting to be 
called. Both are temporarily out of print, 
one under revision and one being re- 
printed. ... 

Another comment based upon this same 
hasty checking seems to indicate that cer- 
tain types of books like Last Train from 
Berlin ог The Flying Tigers justify consid- 
erable duplication. Another type of book, 
however; which we all would like to see 
read more generally in the hope that a con- 
tribution might be made to a sound public 
understanding of issues at stake, does not 
circulate actively. It is a real problem to 
know how to do it and how far to go in 
bringing library pressure with books such 
as Peffer's Basis for Peace in the East, 
Holmes' Strategic Materials, and so on. 


Cari Vitz, Librarian 
Minneapolis Public Library 


‘THE QUESTION of the advisability of engaging in postwar planning before the war itself 
is won has been discussed thousands of times by speakers and writers in this country. Once 
in a while someone comes along with comment on the subject so meritorious as to deserve 
universal attention. Recently, such comment was made by Dr. Frank Aydelotte, director 
of the Institute for Advanced Study of Princeton University. 

“Tt is not fashionable in this country,” Dr. Aydelotte said, “to discuss postwar problems. 
We are told that if we want to have rabbit stew we must first catch the rabbit. The 
trouble is, this rabbit-stew philosophy involves the enormous assumption that once having 
caught the rabbit we shall know what kind of a stew we want and how to make it. 

"jt has been argued that since this war probably will not end all at once, an interval of 
several years should elapse between the final surrender and the holding of a definite peace 
conference. All this seems to me an argument for the agreement by the United Nations 
on the terms of peace before the war ends. If this is not done during the war, it may never 
be done at all and we may again win the war and lose the peace.” 

Buffalo Courter-Express, October 31, 1942. 
Reprinted in Federal Union Green Paper #23. 


Wants and Offers 


NOTICES OF WANTS AND OFFERS are ac- 
cepted from institutional members only. 
Such libraries are allowed fifteen lines of 
type per year free. The next five lines 
are one dollar; each additional five lines 
thereafter are seventy-five cents. 

Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Francis H. Henshaw, librarian, offers for 
the cost of transportation: Household 
W ords, v. 1-19 (bound; v. 19 also contains 
v. I of All the Year Round); All the Year 
Round, v. 2-21, new series v. 1-42 (bound) ; 
Christian Observer, v. 1-3, 10-20, 22-26, 
58, 59, 69 (bound), v. 36 (unbound, in- 
complete), v. 46-54 (incomplete); Chris- 
tian Spectator, v. 1-8, то (bound); 
Quarterly Christian Spectator, v. 1-3 
. (bound), v. 6, no. 1, 2, 4, v. 7, no. 1, 3, 
V. 9, по. 2, 3, 4, V. IO, no. I, 2 (unbound). 

'The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ot- 
tawa, Grace 5. Lewis, librarian, offers: 
Imperial Économic Conference, 1923, Rec- 
ord of Proceedings and Documents and 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceed- 
ings; Imperial Conference, 1926, Appendices 
to the Summary of Proceedings; Imperial 
Conference, 1930, Summary of Proceedings 
and Appendices to the Summary of Pro- 
ceedings; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
External Trade Branch, Trade of Canada 
with British Empire Countries and the 
United States, Summary of the Trade of 
Canada, Compiled for Use of the Imperial 
Conference, 1930, Trade of Canada with 
Australia, Fiji, and New Zealand, 1921- 
1930, also Principal Commodities Imported 
into Australia, Fiji, and New Zealand, 
1929. 

Plainfield (N.J.) Public Library, Luke 
White, Jr. librarian, offers for cost of 
transportation: Congressional Record, у. 3, 
14 (Part 2 missing), 16-21, 27, 33, 53, 59- 
65, 75. 

Providence (R.I.) Public Library, Clar- 
ence Е. Sherman, librarian, wants: Graphic 
Aris, June 1915; Inland Printer, June 


1896; International Printer, у. 22; Station- 
ery World and Printing, May 25, 1902. 

University of Mississippi Library, Uni- 
versity, Whitman Davis, librarian, offers 
for cost of transportation: Congressional 
Record, v. 26, pt. 2, v. 54, 56, 58-60, 64-70, 
75, pt. 6, 11, 15, and index, 79, pt. 2, 86 
(several copies of v. 65-70); Engineering 
News, v. 45-47, 49, 51-68, 70-71. 

University of California Library, Berke- 
ley, Harold L. Leupp, librarian, offers for 
cost of transportation: 4.L.4. Proceedings 
of the . . . Annual Conference, v. 8-11 
(1886-89), 12, 14, 17, 18-20, 21-23, 24-25 
(1902-03). i 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, 
Tenn., К. К. W. Drury, librarian, offers 
for cost of transportation: American 
Monthly Review of Reviews, v. 9-14, 17-18, 
24-25, 29-58 (bound in Weis binders), 1919 
(lacks July), 1920 (lacks Nov. and Dec.), 
1923 (lacks May and Aug.) ; Aélantic, July- 
Dec, 1910 (bound); Century, v. 23-92 
(bound, with manuscript index); Harper’s, 
v. 106-07 (bound in Weis binders); Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, v. 16-18, 20, 22-32, 34- 
43 (bound in Weis binders). 

Kaukauna Free Public Library, Kau- 
kauna, Wis., Bernice M. Happer, librarian, 
offers for cost of transportation: Atlantic, 
v. I16-24; Century, v. 27-46, 48-79, 81-93, 
95; Craftsman, v. 12-16, 22-23; Critic, v. 
33-47; Current History, v. 13-14; Harper's, 
v. 1-140; Independent, v. 73-74; McClure's, 
V. 2-13, 24-27, 30-31, 33-34, 36-38 (few 


. covers worn); National Geographic, v. 31- 


34, 36; North American Review, v. 148-49, 
152-53, 190-94, 196-98 (few worn); Out- 
look, v. 84-85, 87-88, 90, 92-93, 95-98, 100- 
02, 104-08; Review of Reviews, v. 8, 10-11, 
13-23, 30, 33, 35, 37-42, 50, 52, 59, 60-61; 
Scribner's Magazine, v. 7-8, 22, 35-38, 43- 
66; Scribner’s Monthly, 1870-81 and index; 
Survey, v. 22, 23, 26, 27, 29 (fair condi- 
tion) ; World’s Work, v. 6, 11, 15-19, 24-28, 
31-32, 34-38. 
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4 SAW AMERICAN SOLDIERS at the Battle of 
Alamein. I saw them in camps and barracks about Cairo and 
other detachments throughout the Middle East. I saw American 
officers in Russia and China. I had long talks with General 
Chennault’s boys. Every place I found homesickness and every 
place they were lonesome. After all, they are in strange countries. 
They don’t know the language and there is not much for them 
to do. A good book—a lively book—is one of the things that 
these boys want most of all. 
I am sure that Americans here on the home front will be only 
too glad to support the 1943 Victory Book Campaign and that 
the book or books they contribute will not be the bad eggs from 


their shelves, but the best ones. 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


Letter to Franklin Р. Adams, member of the 
V.B.C. Campaign Committee, February 9, 1943. 


Food for the Spirit 


Mrs. Fisher, an understanding friend of libraries whose signature appears 
below, wrote this statement at the request of the 


А.Г..А. Bulletin. 


HAT ALL WE of the general public have learned from scientists about the im- 
W  vortance of vitamins in our diet helps us to understand as never before the 
life-and-death importance of books in our national life. For the analogy is striking 
between ideas and vitamins, and books are the wingéd seeds of ideas, the mechanism 
by which ideas make their way from one human brain and heart to another. 


Relatively speaking, a larger proportion of our population than ever before has a 
reasonable certainty of material comfort, health, and security. These material ad- 
vantages can be compared to the calories of human diet. They are the hearty food 
without which our human organisms cannot survive. Bathtubs, running water in the 
kitchen, plenty of bread and butter and fruit and enough meat, shoes for all who need 
them, warm clothing in winter, cool clothing in summer, outdoor recreation—all these 
fine elements of the American way of life are solid food. But solid food is not enough 
for health, either material or moral. Without vitamins, food does not mean vigor. 
Without ideas and ideals, we will pine and droop and grow sickly, no matter how 
comfortable materially, just as people get sick and finally die of pellagra, no matter 
how hearty a diet of pork and cornbread they have. 


It is, in the last analysis, through books that ideas find their way to human brains, 
and ideals to human hearts and souls. Not only our political and educational, but our 
spiritual leaders nourish their personalities on fine books. But their leadership moves 
few to follow except among those who have also felt the stimulating contact with the 
great hearts and minds of humanity as they live on immortally among us in books. 
Without good books, plenty of them, and easy of access to all, we Americans will 
starve in the midst of our American plenty. 


Е po dad 
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Wartime Changes in the | 
School Library 


HELEN L. BUTLER 


The first article based on a quick study for the A.L.A. made by Dr. Butler 
through field visits, reports of conditions from over 225 school libraries, 


and group conferences. 


It is sponsored by the Division of 


Libraries for Children and Young People, the School Libraries 
Section of the Division, and the Headquarters School 
and Children’s Library Division. 


OT SINCE LIBRARIES became an ас- 
N cepted feature in American schools 
have they been so challenged to prove 
their worth as now. Nor have they ever 
before had so good an opportunity to put 
into actuality their claim to be an integral, 
indispensable part of the educational proc- 
ess. The past year has seen such radical 
upheavals in our school system that the 
situation seems almost a Barrie-created 
opportunity for the school library to set 
its house in order and to start over with- 
out losing any of the wisdom which the 
pioneers and a subsequent trial-and-error 
experience have accumulated. The degree 
of its success, the rapidity with which war- 
created difficulties can be solved, and the 
kind of help that can be given educators 
hard pressed by the emergency should 
justify or silence for a long time the claim 
to an important place in the educational 
structure. Wartime is the logical and 
ruthless time for lopping off the outmoded 
techniques and inefficient institutions that 
wait for a crisis to terminate them. If 
the library has a unique contribution to 
make to American education, now is the 
golden opportunity to demonstrate it. 


For schoolmen are being hard pressed 
by the nature of the calls made upon them. 
Before the extension of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act to include eighteen-year-old boys 
1500 vocational schools were training men 
and women to man industry’s production 
machines. School children of all ages had 
been directed in the sale of eighty million 
dollars’ worth of war stamps and bonds 
to help finance the war. Red Cross classes 
and air raid personnel had been instructed 
in measures of defense. Since the inaugu- 
ration by the Office of Education in 
August 1942 of the High School Victory 
Corps, the schools have assumed the 
definite job of preinduction training of as 
many of their seven million adolescents as 
can be induced to join. A few school 
systems introduced the Victory Corps 
during the fall semester; others have 
modified and adapted such of its elements 
as their plants and personnel seem fitted 
for. The school which has remained en- 
tirely aloof since the amending of the 
Service Act occupies a lonely position. 
As a result, school curricula throughout 
the country have been revamped to include 
subjects hitherto alien to the secondary 
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field—aerodynamics, navigation, meteor- 
ology, nursing—and to stress to a pre- 
viously unheard-of degree subjects like 
physical education, mathematics, home 
economics, physics, and current history. 
Strongly entrenched subjects like social 
studies and English have been refocused 
to themes of democracy, internationalism, 
and patriotism. А few have come danger- 
ously close to being shelved for the dura- 
tion, notably the fine arts and the language 
arts. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


In normal times the changing of a single 
subject field curriculum was momentous in 
itself, as witness the time and labor ex- 
pended upon the social studies in the past 
decade. Now, coincident with the current 
changes, certain administrative difficulties 
must be solved. The Army, industry, and 
other school systems are bidding for 
teachers’ services, and the professional 
turnover in certain states, particularly in 
the South, is heavy. School enrolments 
seem part of a gigantic game of waste- 
basket upset with double shifts in boom 
areas, empty classrooms in nonindustrial 
sections, transients here today and gone 
tomorrow in some schools where totals 
remain constant, and calm, business-as- 
usual conditions in a few home-owned, 
middle-class towns. Where boys and 
girls are not leaving school altogether, 
great numbers of them are working part 
time, sometimes as many as 65 per cent of 
the entire school, as in Schenectady, or 
IOO per cent of the senior class, as in 
Arlington, Virginia. For these, schedules 
have had to be rearranged in order to 
make their school day as compact as pos- 
sible. Study periods were the first to be 
eliminated. Оп the other hand, schools 
in scattered areas of eleven Southern 
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states are running six days а week and 
some Northern schools have declared their 
intention of doing so when heat is no 
longer necessary. By that time the Land 
Army of the Department of Agriculture 
will be appealing urgently for boys and 
girls to spend four to eight weeks on the 
nation’s farms. Meantime provision is 
being made for the thousands of seventeen- 
and eighteen-year-old boys who face in- 
duction shortly to permit them to carry 
five or six courses now and thus enter 
college at the end of their junior year. 
One fourth of the senior class at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, has already been 
absorbed into the state university. 


CHANGED TEACHING METHODS 


What are the effects of these changes 
on the school library? When such con- 
tradictory elements are found as heavier 
programs of study on the one hand and on 
the other compact, shortened school days 
with after-school employment, and thrust 
in between are new subject fields for which 
course content and lesson plans must be 
worked out and a new study technique 
adopted, something has to give way some- 
where. Portland, Oregon, schools are 
easing the strain by insisting that any 
student carrying outside work during the 
current term must be scheduled for at 
least one study periód ; no student working 
full time may carry more than two sub- 
jects. But not many schools have made 
such a wise provision. . 

Reports from school librarians as 
widely separated as Michigan, Illinois, and 
Oregon indicate that the instructional 
fabric may be giving way in another 
direction. “There has been a reversion to 
the pouring-in, lecture type of instruction," 
one remarks. Several comment on the 
reduction and elimination of “frills” in 
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educational method and the return to a 
single textbook. Supervised study has re- 
appeared in many places, and at least one 
supervisor in a state where this has not yet 
occurred recommends its return. An ad- 
ministrator in an Eastern state speaks 
approvingly of the Army method of teach- 
ing, with its clean-cut units of essential 
facts to be learned and its stripped method 
of mastering them. “There has been too 
much ‘cushioning’ of education in -the 
past,” he considers. 


Errects on LIBRARY 1758 


Corroboration of the change in study 
habits is found in school librarians’ reports 
of library use and reading. Even public 
libraries comment on the decreased use of 
their facilities by school children. From 
many states come descriptions of libraries 
empty during the school day. In some 
cases the librarians are taking over classes 
for teachers busy with rationing and the 
various "drives" and extracurricular 
activities now incumbent upon them; in 
other cases the library serves as a study 
hall. Choice of the room for a casualty 
station in a possible air raid, and for 
practice therefor, is fairly common. In 
scattered instances in the North, fuel 
shortages have closed the room altogether 
or shifted it to less desirable quarters. 
The most complete conversion of the li- 
brary to other purposes comes from the 
high school in Lewiston, Maine, whose 
librarian writes: 


To name a few (ie. of the demands 
placed upon the library) may give you a 
concrete picture of the activities of the stu- 
dents and teachers in connection with the 
war effort. The library was used for the 
rationing program, The first aid classes for 
teachers met there both for lessons and for 
practical demonstrations. The senior play 
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cast rehearsed there. The boys near 
eighteen, over eighteen, and those interested 
in military drill met there, to name a few 
groups. Those going to college hold meet- 
ings there. Faculty gatherings are held 
there. The library is used as a regular 
study hall every period. ‘The reading and 
travel clubs hold meetings there. The room 
is used a great deal for other than library 
activities. | 


Throughout the country the resource- 
fulness of school librarians is being 
challenged to find time for the increased 
committee work, the assumption of regis- 
trations and record-keeping for Victory 
Corps membership, the direction of and 
cooperation in salvage and book drives, 
participation in defense drills and first aid 
courses, and the sale of stamps and bonds 
in the library. At the same time they are 
struggling to reconcile the increased need 
of their materials in newly developed 
courses with the evidence of decreased use 
of the materials. True, a lowered school 
enrolment inevitably affects circulation 
records. In some cases, however, li- 
brarians assert the drop in circulation is 
greater than the decrease in student body 
or the decrease in number of those visiting 
the library. Three times as many li- 
braries report a loss in reading as report a 
gain. Some, of course, have noticed no 
appreciable change either way. 


CHANGES IN READING 


More consistent is the change in char- 
acter of materials read. Increases in non- 
fiction are twenty-six times as frequent as 
increases in fiction; decreases in fiction, 
sixteen times as evident as gains in that 
field. Particularly interesting are the 
subject trends observed. From kinder- 
garten to college entrance, young America 
is air-minded, and books about aviation— 
theoretical, applied, mechanical, and per- 


WARTIME CHANGES IN 


Demands 
for almost every aspect of science and the 
industrial arts, except natural history, 
which gathers dust on the shelves, stem 
directly from the new shop and science 
courses recently installed or from the 
happenings of the day related by press, 
radio, and Interest in Latin 
America has retained the stimulation it 
received last year and is closely paralleled 
now by interest in the United Nations 
and in regions of the South Pacific which 
heretofore have been only strange names 
casually glanced at on a world map. Any 
book or article dealing with the war or 
with the services is popular, but where 
earlier reading ran highest in the adven- 
turous aspect of the war and in the general 
accounts of Army make-up and insignia, 
current interest seems to center in the 
proximity of that service to the reader. 
Hence the difficulties librarians have ex- 
perienced in providing enough exact and 
accurate information about the require- 
ments for the various branches of the serv- 
ices, for girls as well as for boys. Hence, 
too, the additional quantity of vocational 
materials necessary to aid the young per- 
son faced with the decision of a job now— 
and if so, what kind?—or college and the 
Army—and if so, what after that? Above 
all else, the librarian’s ingenuity is being 
taxed to adapt map, pamphlet, magazine, 
book—and often film—collections over- 
night to meet the mass needs of class 
assignments on one or another phase of 
social studies newly conditioned by the 
war. 

No collection of books, however ample 
or comprehensive, has been sufficiently up 
to date or specific to satisfy all the new 
demands made upon it. Pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and films have been far more effec- 
tive in most cases. As a result of the 
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distribution policy of industrial firms, 
civic, federal, and educational agencies, 
and particularly the Office of War Infor- 
mation, pamphlet files are now bulging, 
their selection and arrangement have be- 
come a major problem, and their use is 
well-nigh universal in school libraries. 
Denby High School, Detroit, for example, 
reports circulation of as many as 250 a 
day. In some libraries, where numerous 
pamphlets are charged to individuals and 
to classes for overnight and period loans 
and then transferred to other individuals 
or classes quickly and accurately between 
periods, the amount of time so spent repre- 
sents a very real difficulty. 


LIBRARIAN’S INCREASED BURDEN 


Time is important to both student and 
librarian in wartime. Because the for- 
mer’s study periods have been curtailed 
and his library opportunities have become 
infrequent, there is a growing tendency to 
ignore the established ideal of school refer- 
ence service (“Teach him how to find it") 
and to put the requested volume in his 
hands at once. Like the lecture method 
to which teachers are said to be returning, 
the present practice is one of expediency. 
For, in spite of curtailed circulation and- 
library use, the librarian is busier than 
ever before. especially 
those for which appropriate class books 
are lacking, mean long hours of biblio- 
graphic searching. New teachers almost 
certainly mean new additions to the book 
collection and tactful introduction to the 
previously acquired materials. Discipline, 
while easier in most schools since heavier 


New courses, 


programs and concrete evidence of what 
lies ahead have sobered the student body 
somewhat, is still to be reckoned with. 
Shifting enrolments and departing stu- 
dents have increased book losses, which 
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require interminable correspondence. 
Abundant pocket money makes it simpler 
to pay the fine for an overdue book than 
to return it on time or at all. To compli- 
cate matters still further, the school li- 
brary is short-staffed. 

'The most sweeping loss was that of the 
W.P.A. clerical assistants and elementary 
librarians. In the latter case, this means 
the closing of many libraries altogether 
unless other arrangements can be made. 
In thirty-nine high schools reporting, it 
has meant the loss of a more or less per- 
manent adult assistant, capable of assum- 
ing responsibility. М.У.А. help has been 
reduced in most libraries (sometimes as 
sharply as from between twenty-five and 
thirty to four), but only a few of the 
libraries so affected tell of their complete 
withdrawal. Clerical assistants are being 
lost, for either part or full time, in several 
instances. ‘The turnover of professional 
staff members is high, particularly in 
North Carolina. ‘The most nearly uni- 
versal loss, W.P.A. aside, is in student 
assistants. Heavy programs, with or 
without acceleration and with or without 
after-school employment, have diminished 
the number of students available for such 
service and have resulted in librarians 
assuming the routines they formerly dele- 
gated satisfactorily. Where students are 
still available, their age and caliber have 
changed. In many cases the problem has 
already been solved by listing library 
activities as acceptable to the service units 
of the Victory Corps, and it is likely that 
this may become more widespread. 
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Few of the administrative dislocations 
suffered by secondary school libraries have 
occurred on the elementary level. Since 
elementary education, unlike the oppor- 
tunistic direction and immediate applica- 
tion of the secondary program, is aimed 
at peace and the postwar period, it is 
understandable that the emphases of the 
two curricula should differ as radically as 
war and peace. The primary responsibility 
of the elementary library is thought to be 
the preservation of a normal, happy child- 
hood, development of an understanding of 
the basic principles of democracy and 
world brotherhood, along with the inculca- 
tion of a broad conception of geography 
and the air age. Little children's con- 
tacts with the immediate Issues of war are 
chiefly in the fields of consumer education 
and health, and their interests center 
mainly in the uniformed man on the street 
and the plane overhead. The elementary 
librarian's responsibility lies in the fields 
of book selection and reading guidance. 
"These present definite problems, but not 
to the same extent as those encountered in 
high school. It is the secondary school 
librarian who has the better opportunity 
for a fresh approach to school and library 
service, for discarding preconceived ideas 
of essentials and nonessentials, and for 
revitalizing relations between library and. 
faculty, between library and student body. 
Now, when administrators’ minds are 
conditioned to change, is the chance to 
try out the changes the librarian has long 
wanted to make, as well as those which 
the times make imperative. 


‘An Army Library—Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. 


MARGARET WILLIS 


The post librarian at Jefferson Barracks wrote this description of an Army 
library at the request of the АТАА. Bulletin. 


ANY NEW JOBS for librarians are 
M now available at Army posts, thanks 
to the latest Army regulations on libraries. 
Library service will be added to station 
hospitals and will be expanded on many 
posts. The librarian who wants to strike 
out for herself can find plenty of oppor- 
tunity on one of these jobs. And they are 
practically guaranteed to develop back- 
bone, character, aggressiveness, resource- 
fulness, and patience. 

When the librarian first comes to an 
Army post, she finds life very different. 
In her home library she had a clear-cut 
job, with known duties and definite hours. 
Sometimes she felt herself getting into a 
rut, because her duties remained too much 
the same over a period of years. ` 

There is no danger of a rut in a post 
library! The post library is very much 
like a small baby who develops surprising, 
new characteristics each day. With the 
exception of library records, nothing is 
clear-cut and each problem must be met 
in a different way. The new post li- 
brarian finds herself completely on her 
own and literally doing everything from 
"finagling" for wax to use on the library 
floor to broadcasting over the radio on 
the reading tastes of soldiers. 

She has certain routine jobs, but the 
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unexpected is more the rule than not. 
The librarian must not only run the li- 
brary; she must also represent the library 
on the post, work to further its interests, 
and defend it against the possible inroads 
of those who prefer baseball bats to books. 

No one will inform the new librarian 
of the best ways of publicizing, expand- 
ing, and improving her library. She must 
discover what funds are available and 
when they are available, how they may be 
obtained, just what are her rights, limita- 
tions, and responsibilities, and what serv- 
ices exist for her use. Anyone who is alert, 
however, will quickly catch on to the 
Army way of doing things. ‘The smart 
librarian will also turn to the librarian 
of her service command headquarters for 
advice and information. 

At first the lack of automatic help or 
of established interest in the library may 
tend to discourage the new librarian. If 
she is worth her salt, however, she will 
pull herself together and tackle the job 
with everything she has and knows. If 
she can't get the job done one way, she 
will soon realize that she may often get 
results through other channels. When 
she finally has an attractive library in a 
position to give good service to the post, 
she will find that much of the former 
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JEFFERSON Barracks Post LIBRARY 


indifference will fade. Soldiers and offi- 
cers alike will become enthusiastic. Refer- 
ence questions and requests for interlibrary 
loans from a near-by large library will 
begin to pour in. 

At present at Jefferson Barracks sol- 
diers are the librarian’s only available 
assistants, with the exception of one 
civilian. These soldiers are temporary 
help. They are always waiting to go to 
Air Force technical schools or to “Ninety- 
Day Wonder” Officers Candidate Schools. 

Every day two soldiers are sent to the 
library to clean it up. Most of them have 
not seen the library before; they are often 
youngsters with little interest in reading. 
. Before the day is over, however, we some- 
times discover these soldiers taking sur- 
reptitious peeks into the books. Some 
of the library's most faithful patrons were 
first detailed there to mop and dust. 

Many camp libraries are located in serv- 
ice clubs, but at Jefferson Barracks the 


library is in the gymnasium building. ‘This 
building is very old and devoid of the 
quaint charm some old buildings possess.' 
However, the walls are painted cream, 
and the color scheme of natural and yel- 
low is emphasized with handwoven drapes 
of those colors. The rooms have attrac- 
tive chrome furniture. ‘The general effect 
now is extremely inviting; many soldiers 
remark on its hospitable appearance. They 
are also genuinely pleased to find such 
good new books in the library. Many of 
them expected to find a collection of cast- 
offs—and they do not hesitate to express 
their surprise. 

Life is sometimes hard at an Army post, 
but it is never dull. А job running a 
library in an Army post will be temporary, 
but it will hardly be a handicap in finding 
another position. After such a course in 
Army librarianship, any good librarian 
should be able to run a small or medium- 
sized library anywhere. 


А Navy Library—Sampson, N.Y. 


HELEN M. BURGESS 


This description of a Navy library was written by the senior librarian at 
the U.S. Naval Training Station, Sampson, N.Y., at the request 
of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


NAVY LIBRARY! That sounded in- 
triguing, though its location in cen- 
tral New York State was puzzling. The 
ocean did seem to be a necessity for the 
U.S. Navy. With the help of an atlas 
and a clipping from the New York Times 
I discovered that a naval training station 
was being erected on the eastern bank of 
Lake Seneca, fifteen miles from Geneva, 
and that it was really a city in itself, 
named for Admiral Sampson. Here was 
a war job which could use my specialized 
training (after months of hunting a fac- 
tory job I had begun to realize how spe- 
cialized it was) and which should prove 
to be unusually interesting. 

Several articles in the Library Journal 
by Isabel DuBois, Director of Navy Li- 
braries, gave me some clues and her per- 
sonal letters also helped, but nothing 
prepared me for what I found. ‘This 
training station, one of three established 
since the entry of this country into the 
war, was started early last spring. Acres 
of rolling farm land along the lake shore 
were being transformed into a naval 
station for the training of recruits. 

When I arrived in late November one 
unit was in use and, in the midst of all 
the other activity of construction, it al- 
ready had an air of permanence, largely 
due to its magnificent grass drill field —the 


only green in acres of mud! Rain and mud 
and the hours of waiting for the necessary 
preliminaries of induction had lowered my 
spirits. ‘Then I found the library! I am 
sure that many a recruit has had the same 
lift to his spirit that I had to mine. It 
was a large, spacious room with the stacks 
filled with bright-colored, new books— 
ten thousand of them at the moment. 
The eagerness of the men for the use of 
the room was an incentive in preparing 
the books for circulation. Lots of assist- 
ance was available for the asking: Regular 
work details and volunteers pasted in book 
pockets and date due slips; men who did 
beautiful lettering marked and shellacked 
books ; men who could type produced book 
cards. In fact, an assembly line technique 
made it possible for us to prepare twenty- 
three hundred books in fifteen days. "The 
room was then opened for reading only, 
and as each library has opened, this idea 
has been carried out to accustom the men 
to come to the library and read there. 
The first of Sampson's libraries opened 
on December 14, the second on January 
4; the third—in Ship's Company—on 
January 20. Sampson is growing gradu- 
ally, and as each unit is opened for 
‘recruits, the library tries to be ready also. 
In addition to these libraries, there are 
certain ones of a special character. ‘There 
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is а service school where courses are given 
for advanced training in many Navy 
trades. А technical library is easily ac- 
cessible to these classrooms. 

In the Neuro-Psychological Observation 
Unit a collection of two thousand books 
has been provided for the use of the men 
who are under observation there for vary- 
ing lengths of time. Неге, for example, 
there is a need for a much simpler type 
of book because many of these men have 
definite reading difficulties. Books with 
many pictures and cartoons are popular. 

In a station as remote from large cities 
as this, the library in the officers’ club will 
fill a great need. Here there will be 
found not only recreational books but also 
much about the Navy—its history, its 
traditions, its present accomplishments— 
particularly important for the many offi- 
cers new to the service. 

The hospital unit is a large one—fifteen 
hundred beds. Three libraries are 


planned for it: the recreational library 
with a small room seating only thirty be- 
cause the book service will be for the 
ward patients; and two technical libraries, 
one for the medical, the other for the 
psychiatric staff, 

In the Navy there is always an officer 
in charge of the libraries. At Sampson, 
Commander William W. Edel (C,L.C.), 
U.S.N., who is the senior chaplain, has 
this responsibility. He guides us in the 
ways of the Navy—the terminology (con- 
fusing to a civilian), traditions, inspec- 
tion—and strives to fulfill our manifold 
needs. Always I have the realization that 
the Navy is concerned with the welfare 
of the men and that whatever is assisting 
in this receives attention. With this kind 
of cooperation a library has a challenging 
future as well as a fascinating one. Each 
day brings its problems but more often 
pleasure, often much amusement, certainly 
definite satisfaction. 


Nominees (oy A.L.A. Offices 


RIEF NOTES on the library activities 
B of the nominees for A.L.A. officers 
for 1943-44 and for the Executive Board 
have been compiled for the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. The complete list of nominees 
was printed in the December Bulletin. 


Althea H. Warren, librarian of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, becomes 
President of the Association for 1943-44 
automatically, as she was elected first vice 
president and president-elect in 1942. 


Carl Vitz, librarian, Minneapolis Public 
Library, is unopposed for the office of 
first vice president and president-elect. 

Mr. Vitz served on the Executive 
Board, 1937-41, and on the Council, 
1924-29 and 1937-41. He has been 
chairman of the A.L.A. committees on 
Library Architecture and Building Plan- 
ning, Program for A.L.A., Petitions for 
Sections, and Public Documents, and of 
the Library Buildings Round Table. His 


committee and board memberships include 


Mn. Virz 


Miss Doup 


the Board on Library Service to Children 
and Young People in Public Libraries and 
Schools, Annuities and Pensions, Federal 
Relations, Finance, National Defense 
Activities and Libraries, Postwar Plan- 
ning, Public Library Branches in School 
Buildings, and Schemes of Library Serv- 
ice Committees. The Ohio Library As- 
sociation has chosen him president twice. 


Margery Doud, chief, Readers Advisory 
Service, St. Louis Public Library, is a 
candidate for second vice president oppos- 
ing Nellie Mignon Fisher. From 1930 
to 1935 Miss Doud was a member of the 
Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion, She acted as chairman and secretary- 
treasurer of the Lending Section. The 
Missouri Library Association made her 
its first vice president for 1923-24. 


Nellie Mignon Fisher, head, Business- 
Technology Department, Library Associa- 
tion, Portland, is opponent to ‘Margery 
Doud for second vice president. Miss 


Miss FISHER 
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Fisher has been chairman of the Business 
Libraries Section and has served on several 
committees of the Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Association. 


Rudolph H. Gjelsness, director, Union 
Catalog Study Project, Biblioteca Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Mexico City, is unop- 
posed for treasurer. Mr, Gjelsness is а 
member of the International Relations 
Board and chairman of its Committee on 
Library Cooperation with Latin America. 





Mr. GJELsNESS 


He is chairman of the Committee on 


Substituting Divisional Publications for 
the 4.Г,.4. Bulletin. 


Robert Bingham Downs, director of 
libraries, New York University, New 
York City, candidate for Executive Board 
opposing John Richmond Russell, is a 
member of Council, has served on the 
Advisory Board for the Study of Special 
Projects, and has been chairman of the 
Board on Resources of American: Li- 
braries, In 1940-41 he was president of 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries. 
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Mr. Downs 


John Richmond Russell, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y., is 
Mr. Downs’ opponent for Executive 
Board. Mr. Russell has been chairman 
of the Committee on Aid to Devastated 
Libraries in War Areas and is now on the 
International Relations Board. He was 
chairman of the Cooperative Cataloging 
Committee. | 


Mr. RUSSELL 
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Mrs. Doucras 


Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, director 
of school libraries, North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction, Ra- 
leigh, opposes Elizabeth Scripture for the 
Executive Board. She is a member of 
Council and has served on the Member- 
ship, Public Relations, Postwar Planning, 
and Divisional Relations Committees. 
For two years she was president of the 
North Carolina Library Association. 


Маз. Fyan 





Miss SCRIPTURE 


Elizabeth Scripture, supervisor of 
school libraries, Denver, is running against 
Mrs. Douglas for Executive Board. Miss 
Scripture has served as a member of the 
Editorial, School Libraries, Salaries and 
Employment, and Cooperation with the 
N.E.A. Committees. She was chairman 
of the School Libraries Section. The 
Colorado Library Association elected her 
president, 1932-33. 


Miss STEPHENS 
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Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, opposing 
Eleanor Sharpless Stephens for Executive 
Board, has been chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Library Action, member of 
the Library Extension Board and the 
Citizen Interest and Special Membership 
Committees, vice chairman of the County 
and Regional Library Section, and presi- 
dent of the Michigan Library Association. 
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Eleanor Sharpless Stephens, librarian, 
Oregon State Library, Salem, opposing 
Mrs. Fyan for the Executive Board, served 
as chairman of the Lending Section and 
as a member of the Civil Service Relations, 
Code of Ethics, Library Architecture and 
Building Planning, and Membership Com- 
mittees. She has been active in the Cali- 
fornia and Pacific Northwest Library As- 
sociations. 


Foreign Library Service 


Durinc the past few years the A.L.A. 
has had several requests for librarians. to 
fill positions in Latin American libraries 
or to teach library science in Latin Ameri- 
can institutions. These positions often 
require special or unusual qualifications. 
It is anticipated that these requests will 
continue and will develop for other for- 
eign countries after the war. There is 
thus the need of adding to our list of 
librarians who are qualified for foreign 
library service. 

If you think you have special qualifica- 
tions for such work, and if you would 
welcome an opportunity to work in a for- 
eign country, you are asked to communi- 
cate with the A.L.A. Personnel Division. 
Please present your qualifications, prefer- 
ably on an 84 x 11 sheet, under the fol- 
lowing headings, adding any additional 
information you think appropriate: 


1. Education. Give both academic and 
professional education, listing name of in- 
stitution, dates attended, and degree earned. 
Also list major and minor studies and any 
other subjects developed independently. 

2. Experience. Give both library and 


other experience, listing name and location 
of institution, title of position, and inclusive 
dates. 

3. Foreign languages. Indicate for each 
language whether you speak it with the 
fluency of a native, with less fluency, or with 
difficulty; and also whether you read it easily 
or only with a dictionary. 

4. Special knowledge 

a. Foreign travel. Give name of coun- 
try, exact dates, and purpose of travel. 

b. Knowledge of a foreign country or 
region obtained by either formal or informal 
study. 

с. Other experience with foreign 
groups and cultures, such as library work 
with the foreign born, living with people of 
foreign backgrounds, etc. 

5. General information. Report date of 
birth, marital status, citizenship, place of 
birth if a foreign country, with years of 
foreign residence, and present salary. 


Because of lack of information as to 
what future positions may be open and 
because of the present heavy pressure on 
the Personnel Division, your communica- 
tion will be acknowledged with a form 
postal card only. No attempt can be made 
at this time to answer specific questions 
or to give more detailed information. 


A.L.A. Council Minutes 


NE BUSINESS SESSION of the A.L.A. Council 

was held in connection with the National 
Institute on War and Postwar Issues on Feb. 
т, 1943, in Chicago, Keyes D. Metcalf, Presi- 
dent of the Association, presiding. 

The report of the Committee on Chapters, 
presented by Luther L. Dickerson, chairman, 
recommending that chapter status be granted 
to the North Carolina Negro Library Associa- 
tion, was adopted unanimously. 

Althea H. Warren, chairman, presented the 
report of the Committee on Boards and Com- 
mittees, which recommended the following 
changes: 

Membership Committee. Functions amended 
to bring them into consonance with the By- 
Laws, by dropping the function concerning 
nominations for honorary membership. 

Subscription Books Committee. Functions 
amended to read as follows: “Го accumulate 
information about books sold on the subscrip- 
tion basis and about comparable publications; 
to prepare reviews and editorial comments 
about such books for the Subscription Books 
Bulletin; to receive reports of questionable 
sales practices affecting such books and to 
transmit substantiated facts to such agencies as 
Better Business Bureaus and the Federal Trade 
Commission; to publish the findings of these 
agencies in the Subscription Books Bulletin 
when authorized for release; and to act 
throughout only as an evaluating agency, not 
as an advisory group.” 

National Advisory Committee on W.P.A. 
Library Service. Discharge of this committee 
was recommended because of the termination 
of W.P.A. library projects. 

Council Terms of Office Committee. Dis- 
charged, a minor function of this committee 
being given to the Committee on Council 
Credentials. 

Committee on Council Credentials. The 
definition has been amended to include the 
following function: “To determine by lot the 
terms of members of the Council elected for 
indeterminate terms as provided by Article VI, 
Sec. т, of the By-Laws,” 

The report was accepted. 

Benjamin Е. Powell reported for the Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations that proposals 
for divisions are being held in abeyance until 
the first postwar meeting of the Association. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was 
presented by Marian C. Manley, a member of 
the committee. There being no additional 
nominations, the report as published in the 
Dec. т, 1942, 4.1.4. Bulletin was adopted. 

Elizabeth Bond presented the recommenda- 


tion of the Public Relations Committee, which 


‘was reported in the March 4.1.4. Bulletin, 


р. 105. 

Mrs. Lois Townley Place reported for the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People on the study of school libraries in war- 
time which is being made by Dr. Helen L. 
Butler. Results of this study will be made 
available through the A.L.A. Bulletin and 
other educational journals. 

Mabel Г. Conat reported for the A.C.R.L. 
Wartime Activities Committee. А circular, 
College Libraries and the War, for which 
Charles H. Brown gathered information, has 
been issued by the A.L.A. The committee hopes 
to issue further reports from time to time, 
through library periodicals or in mimeographed 
form. A study of wartime activities of college 
and university libraries is about to be under- 
taken. 

Flora В. Ludington, a member of the Sub- 
committee on Budgets, Compensation, and 
Schemes of Service of the Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure, presented “Classification 
and Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 
Higher Education” for adoption. This three- 
volume report has been endorsed by the Board 
on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries, and the 
Subcommittee on College Library Revenues of 
the Committee on Revenues. The document is 
intended to be a tool for self-evaluation and 
not for accrediting purposes or for regimenta- 
tion. The emphasis throughout the document 
is on personnel. Carl M. White proposed that 
the statement made by Miss Ludington in pre- 
senting the plans, emphasizing that the intent 
is not on regimentation, be included as a 
separate preface to the document. The Coun- 
cil voted adoption of “Classification and Pay 
Plans for Libraries in Institutions of Higher 
Education” with the stipulation that the re- 
marks made by Miss Ludington to Council be 
included as a separate preface. 

The second Victory Book Drive is under 
way. Clarence Sherman, one of the A.L.A. 
representatives on the board of directors, re- 
ported on progress. An able campaign com- 
mittee, consisting of Edward L. Bernays, 
Franklin P. Adams, and Norman Cousins, has 
been carrying on successful promotion. Un- 
fortunately there has been some confusion as 
to the division of responsibility. Steps are 
being taken to correct this situation. It is 
hoped that librarians will assume leadership 
in those communities where there has been 
no adequate organization. 

Mrs. Helen Wessells, 


assistant director, 
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urged that librarians do everything possible 
to bring in the books. At the request of 
members of the Campaign Committee, a letter 
was drafted to go out over the President’s 
and Executive Secretary’s signatures to li- 
brarians of the larger public libraries, urging 
them to get the organization in their cities on 
its feet. 

There have been questions about whether 
the A.L.A. should take any official action in 
regard to deferment of librarians. Amy 
Winslow, chairman, reporting for the Board 
on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, said that no 
single member of the board or of the A.C.R.L. 
Wartime Activities Committee felt that there 
should be consideration of librarians as a 
group. Since there might be instances in which 
a request for deferment would be justified, a 
statement was prepared by these two groups 
and presented without recommendation, Miss 
Winslow read the statement. Miss Conat 
said that the A.C.R.L. Board of Directors had 
voted to reject the statement, although it felt 
that there might be some value that should be 
conserved in the idea. After some discussion 
it was voted unanimously that the statement 
be tabled for the duration and six months 
thereafter. 

'Yhe financial situation of the Association 
was outlined by Mr. Dooley, A.L.A. Comp- 
troller, for the Budget Committee. Ап ab- 
breviated 'Treasurer's Report appeared in the 
Dec. 1 4.1.4. Bulletin. A.L.A. income consists 
of general endowment income, which has not 
been seriously affected thus far by the war; 
publishing income, prospects for which are 
reasonably good this year; Booklist income, 
which remains fairly constant; and mem- 
bership dues, maintenance of which presents 
a special problem in wartime. Receipts for 
special projects will amount to about $385,000 
through the year. Trends in income during the 
war period will be downward although ener- 
getic and well-directed action may enable the 
Association to meet this year's budget estimate. 

'The action of the Executive Board canceling 
A.L.A. meetings and "freezing" board and 
committee members for 1943 was endorsed by 
Council. (See March 4.1.4. Bulletin, p. 105.) 

President Metcalf next called upon Mr. 
Milam to present the annual report of the 
Executive Secretary as provided for in the 
Constitution and By-Laws, Since the adoption 
of the policy statement, "Libraries and the 
War," by the Council last June, the Headquar- 
ters staff has given practically all its attention 
to the implementation of the statement. The 
A.L.A. Bulletin has been devoted almost ex- 
clusively to this matter. Boards and com- 
mittees, officers, and many individuals have 
contributed generously of their time in working 
with Headquarters to this end. 

Another question to which Headquarters has 
given much time and thought recently is gov- 
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ernment documents. Аза result of the inability 
of libraries to get war-related documents 
promptly or in sufficient quantity, the Executive 
Board directed that a quick study be made of 
trends in Washington toward reduction of 
funds for publications and related items. A 
confidential study was prepared, resulting in 
the transmission by the board of a series of 
specific recommendations to the Office of War 
Information. А more substantial printed 
memorandum, Government Publishing in War- 
time, was finally evolved and transmitted 
officially by the President and Executive Secre- 
tary to Elmer Davis, who acknowledged it and 
immediately authorized the appointment of a 
committee in the Office of War Information to 
study the recommendations. (See March 
A.L.A. Bulletin, p. 101-02, for further informa- 
tion.) 

President Metcalf called upon Donald Coney 
to report for the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship on the shortage of librarians. 
Enrolment in accredited library schools 
dropped 12 per cent in 1941-42 and 21 per cent 
in 1942-43. Larger salaries in business and 
industry have drawn some from library serv- 
ice, and military service has taken others. 
There is no doubt that the need for librarians 
for both government and civilian positions 
will continue to increase. Although posi- 
tions are numerous, the largest number of 
these carry salaries too low to compete with 
salaries in other fields. The present situation 
is under consideration by the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure, Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, and other groups 
concerned with recruiting. 

In response to President Metcalf’s request 
for other items of business there was some 
discussion of the advisability of holding 
regional institutes, since state association meet- 
ings are, in most cases, being canceled. Presi- 
dent Metcalf stated that the attendance at 
regional institutes will be very limited. 
Regional chairmen will undoubtedly wish to 
consult the local Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion representatives about the situation. It is 
expected that each state coordinator will work 
with state association representatives in plan- 
ning institutes. 

The President, remarking that his annual 
report would appear in due course in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin, dispensed with an elaborate 
report. He invited members of the Association 
to feel free to write to Headquarters or to the 
President making suggestions, criticizing, or 
bringing up questions in connection with the 
activities of the Association. In closing, he 
pointed out that the financial future of the 
A.L.A. is not bright, and urged all present to 
do what they can to bring in new members or 
to keep membership up to the present figure. 
The Council meeting then adjourned. 


. 


HEN THE STATISTICAL ASSISTANT, 

William H. Clift, was inducted 
into the Army in October, the Executive 
Board decided as a wartime economy not 
to fill his position but to seek volunteer 
assistance in preparing the statistical tables 
for publication. Consequently the mem- 
bership is indebted to the following mem- 
bers for accepting their share of the re- 
sponsibility for making these tables avail- 
able this year: General and Salary Statis- 
tics, Public Libraries Serving More than 
200,000 Population—Nathan R. Levin, 


RULES AND 


т. An administrative office assistant is a 
person such as the business manager or sec- 
retary to thé chief librarian or director who 
performs work of a highly specialized nature 
but not that requiring training and skill in 
the theoretical or scientific parts of library 
work. 

Formal education or experience equivalent 
to that required of such workers in a large 
business organization should be considered 
as prerequisite. 

2. А department head is a member of the 
professional staff directly responsible to the 
chief librarian or director, or assistant chief 
librarian, and in charge of a major divi- 
sion of the library organization which has 
its own staff and definite responsibilities or, 
where the central library is organized under 
the divisional system, is head of one of the 
divisions of the central library, such as 
literature, history, or technology, and is 
directly responsible to the chief librarian 
ог director, assistant chief librarian, or 
librarian of the main library. (Branch li- 


Public Library Statistics 


Public Library, Chicago; Public Libraries 
Serving 100,000 to 199,999 Population— 
Leo R. Etzkorn, Free Public Library, 
Paterson, N.J.; Public Libraries Serving 
35,000 to 99,999 Population—James А. 
Howard, Public Library, Hammond, 
Ind.; and Public Libraries Serving 10,000 
to 34,999 Population—L. Felix Ranlett, 
Public Library, Bangor, Maine. 
Because of the need for economy a 
number of items have been omitted from 
the tables. Effort has been made, how- 
ever, to retain the most essential factors. 


DEFINITIONS 


brarians should not be considered depart- 
ment heads. Salary of an assistant chief 
librarian serving as department head should 
not be included here.) 

'The department head must meet the 
qualifications of a professional assistant as 
defined in definition 6. 

3. A division head is a member of the 
professional staff directly responsible to a 
department head and in charge of a sub- 
division of a department. ‘The division has 
its own staff and responsibilities. 

A division head must meet the qualifica- 
tions of a professional assistant as defined 
in definition 6. 

4. А branch librarian is a member of the 
professional staff and in charge of an 
auxiliary library with a permanent founda- 
tion collection of books, administered as an 
integral part of the library system, with at 
least one full-time librarian. | 

The branch librarian must meet the quali- 
fications of a professional assistant as de- 
fined in definition 6. 
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5. A first assistant is a member of the 
professional staff of a department, division, 
or branch having a staff with a minimum 
of three professional persons. The first 
assistant is directly responsible to the de- 
partment head, division head, or branch 
librarian and is second in authority. (Only 
one first assistant should be listed for each 
department, division, or branch.) 

The first assistant must meet the qualifi- 
cations of a professional assistant as defined 
in definition 6. 

6. A professional assistant is a member of 
the professional staff performing work of 
a professional grade which requires train- 
ing and skill in the theoretical or scientific 
parts of library work as distinct from its 
merely mechanical parts and includes all 
the professional staff except the chief li- 
brarian or director, assistant chief librarian, 
department heads, division heads, branch li- 
brarians, and first assistants. 

To be classed as a professional assistant, 
the person should have: 

а. At least a bachelor’s degree which in- 
cludes one year of professional education in 
the four years which lead to the bachelor’s 
degree; or 

b. An informal education considered by 
the chief librarian as the real equivalent of 
four years of college work, plus five years’ 
experience in a library of recognized pro- 
fessional standing. (This provision is to 
take care of those already in the profession 
who are performing duties which require a 
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knowledge of books and library technique 
as taught in a library school.) 

7. A subprofessional assistant is a person 
who performs, under the immediate super- 
vision of professional staff members, work 
largely concerned with the higher routine 
processes which are peculiar to library work 
and which require some knowledge of li- 
brary procedure. (No assistant paid on an 
hourly basis should be included here.) 

A subprofessional assistant should have 
had at least brief elementary training in 
library work as taught in a library summer 
session or a training class. 

8. A clerical assistant is a person such as 
a typist, etc, who performs, under immedi- 
ate supervision, processes which may require 
experience, speed, accuracy, and clerical 
ability of a high order but do not require 
knowledge of the theoretical or scientific 
aspects of library work. 

High school graduation is presupposed 
for this classification. 

9. "Others" includes those devoting either 
full- or part-time to the most simple clerical 
or manual tasks which involve no responsi- 
bility or independent judgment. (This 
work is usually performed by pages, shelvers, 
and beginning workers. Book menders, 
bindery force, janitors, engineers, and build- 
ing force should not be included here.) 

10. Branches are auxiliary libraries with 
separate quarters, a permanent basic collec- 
tion of books, a permanent staff, and a 
regular schedule. 
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Ma y 10- Ah Anniversary 


А POWER HAD BEEN FORMED in Germany capable of as- 
sassinating ideas, of destroying men’s words of truth, 
of shackling the freedom of men’s minds, And that was 
what distinguished the Hitler regime from all other 
modern political menaces. Personal hardship, arrest, 
even torture, these were the inevitable lacerations of 
violent revolution. But what other movement had begun 
with the flaming signal to mankind that it no longer 
was to be free to think, to search for truth, to exercise 
its mind? ... 

The chief foe was thinking, ideas, the free search of 
truth. And Hitler struck at that foe. He put his foe in 
a fire. 

That fire has not died, and it will not have died until 
Germans themselves have free minds again and no power 
remains on the face of the earth to deny the liberty of 


man’s mind. 
Raymonp Gram SwiNG 


From “Berlin Bonfire?” on the burning of the books in 
Germany which appeared in the June 1942 A.L.A. Bulletin. 








Books" "Ed the Sword—Symbols 
of Our Time 


FLORA B. LUDINGTON 


The librarian of Williston Memorial Library, Mount Holyoke College, 
and chairman of the A.L.A. International Relations Board is the author of 
this description of the status of German libraries during the 
last few years. 


HE TITLE of this article is no brain 
child of the writer but the title of 
an exhibition staged in a German library 
in 1940. If in totalitarian Germany, with 
its strict censorship, books are taken to be 
symbols of our time, how much greater 
significance should they have for those of 
us fortunate enough to be living in the 
free countries of the world? We who 
can go to our libraries and secure almost 
any book on almost any subject are living 
in a privileged society. If the desired 
book is not available in our local library, 
it can be borrowed for us from another 
or a microfilm supplied. Not so in Ger- 
many, for early in the Nazi regime rigid 
censorship of publishing and book distri- 
‘bution became an integral part of the gov- 
ernment’s policy of control. One of the 
many blessings of living in a democracy 
is freedom of access to the printed word, 
a freedom too little regarded and too fre- 
quently forgotten when we contemplate 
the freedoms for which we are fighting. 
The story of the infamous burning of 
twenty-five thousand books, largely se- 
lected from commercial circulating li- 
braries, which took place in Berlin on 
May 10, 1933, need not be retold. Need- 


less to say, librarians of public libraries 
were not slow in recognizing that they 
too must fall in line and purge their insti- 
tutions of suspected titles. “There is evi- 
dence in German library literature that 
some librarians were overzealous and 
doubtless did the job so thoroughly that 
book stocks were too greatly depleted. 
Indeed, there is warning that the removal 
of books must not be done too hastily and 
that steps must be taken to fill in the gaps 
with approved books. 

In the early days of the regime a few 
black lists were made public and some ad- 
ditional guidance was given in making the 
necessary changes. For example, а com- 
mittee in Berlin consisting of two loyal 
party members and the librarian of a 
strongly anti-Semitic organization gave 
advice to their local colleagues. In print- 
ing a black list in 1933 the editor re- 
marks: 


It would be important if the various li- 
braries would inform us how high a per- 
centage of their total collections consists of 
literature which is to be eliminated. Аз far 
as we know, this percentage is much lower 
than the public, which has unfortunately 
been insufficiently informed about the Ger- 
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man public libraries, generally believes to- 
day.* 


‘The negative side of German library 
policy, the banning and burning of 
books, important as that has been in carry- 
ing out the Nazi policies, is but minor in 
comparison to the positive policy of in- 
doctrination of the people of Germany 
through the controlled selection of what 
"is to be made available to library pa- 
trons.” It is significant, for example, that 
when the black lists were made public, 
they were accompanied by "gold lists" 
naming books acceptable to the party. 
'The librarian was instructed to evaluate 
all books according to National Socialist 
standards and eliminate all unsuitable 
works as a means of extending coopera- 
tion between the state and the party? 
One writer compares the library to an 
armory, with weapons for national de- 
fense, and urges librarians to see that the 
National Socialist spirit permeates the 
entire book collection. Не also utters the 
timely warning that if the popular librar- 
ies fail to do this, the party will take 
matters into its own hands by abolishing 
ineffectual popular libraries and re-estab- 
lishing party libraries as the sole popular 
source of books? Still another writer 
declares that the popular library of the 
Third Reich is neither a literary nor a 
sociopedagogical but a political institution. 
Newspaper and periodical rooms should, 
for example, furnish the public with pro- 
ductions of a unified party press and 
should not receive foreign publications 
until foreign criticism of German policies 


With one exception, all citations have been ex- 
amined; but considerable use has been made of the 
excellent summaries in Library таит 1033-41. 

1“Aus der Beratungspraxis: aus г Umstellung 
der Berliner Volksbiichereibestande. „© "Bücherei und 
Bildungspflege 13:116-21, 1933. 

* Heiligenstaedt, Fritz. “Volksbibliothekarische 
Zusammenarbeit." Bücherei 5 7656-70, 1938. 

3Studentkowski, Werner. “Partei und Volks- 
büchereL"  Biücherei 4:285-91, 1937. 


has ceased. In the words of the Fuehrer, 
libraries must come to be accepted as one 
of the great cultural institutions of the 
nation.* 


CONTROL OF LIBRARIES 


It must be remembered that two dis- 
tinct types of libraries exist in Germany— 
the scholarly libraries, wissenschaftliche 
Bibliotheken, and popular libraries, Volks- 
büchereien. The latter, first established 
less than a century ago, were designed 
almost exclusively to provide reading for 
the poorer and less educated classes. In 
recent years they have operated under the 


‘authority of the ‘National Socialist Party 


to promote the aims of the party. To 
enable popular libraries to fulfil their po- 
litical functions three steps were outlined: 
planning, consideration of practices and 
procedures, and the building up of a solid 
legal structure. If the library is no 
longer to function as a means of enter- 
tainment but is to be a public institution 
with political responsibility for providing 
the masses with spiritual, intellectual, and 
practical standards of action, control can 
be achieved only through an organized 
system and state direction. 

Discriminating selection of books rather 
than huge numbers of volumes results in 
libraries that are instruments for the edu- 
cation of the people along definite lines. 
Book lists, for example, must be sub- 
mitted to a district advisory committee.® 
To achieve the new political goals a uni- 
fied system was established under central 
authority (Zentralstelle fir volkstiim- 
liches Büchereiwesen) with provincial and 
district ` subdivisions | ( Landesberatungs- 


4 Taupitz, Karl. “Die Bücherei in der Groszstadt.”” 
Bücherei 3: ‘145-66 » 1936. 

5 Heiligenstaedt, Fritz. “Um Gegenwart und Zu- 
kunft der deutschen Volksbiichereien.” Bücherei 
4:237-43, 1937. К 

9Schriewer, Franz. “Warum staatliche Stellen 
für das Volksbüchereiwesen?" Bücherei 316-13, 1936. 
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stellen). By 1934 a central purchasing 
corporation, the Kinkaufshaus für Bücher- 
eien, was established in Leipzig under the 
Minister of Science, Art, and Culture.’ 
Though purchase through this agency is 
voluntary, it obviously offers certain op- 
portunities to check on book selection. 


INDOCTRINATING LIBRARIANS 


Another important feature in the Ger- 
man system is the careful selection and 
training of librarians? Party member- 
ship is presupposed. Only trained li- 
brarians can combat the influence of 
sectarian libraries and other agencies 
which have exhibited reluctance to confine 
themselves to literature approved by the 
party.? Special training is given to prospec- 
tive librarians in the psychology of the 
reader.? The chief librarian is the prin- 
cipal one affected, for to him falls the 
responsibility for deepening and broaden- 
ing the training of his subordinates in 
regard to the tenets and day-by-day his- 
tory of the party. Не is expected to aid 
the party by compiling book lists and giv- 
ing book talks, applying new standards of 
criticism to the literature he handles, and 
directing political discussion at staff meet- 
ings." Thus the library becomes a pro- 
fessional and political training ground for 
library assistants? For example, each 
year the librarians of Saxony must at- 
tend a one- or preferably a two-day con- 

1 Schuster, Wilhelm, ‘Das neue deutsche Volks- 
büchereiwesen." Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen 


53:144-54, 1936. 


8 Esterquest, Ralph T. “А Statistical Contribu- 


tion to the Study of Libraries in Contemporary 
Germany." Library Quarterly 1111-35, January 
1941 


$ Petzold, Joachim, “Die Aufgaben des national- 
sozialistischen Büchereiwesens." Bücherei 5:212-16, 


1938, 
10 Wilks, John. “Germany.” In Survey of Li- 
braries. London, The Library Association, 1938, 


p. 224-58. 

u Wunder, Gerd. “Die fachliche und politische 
Weiterbildung der im Beruf stehenden Volksbiblio- 
thekare." Bücherei 4:95-100, 1937. 

X Heiligenstaedt, Fritz. Ор. cit, 
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ference for political and professional 
instruction. It is admitted, however, that 
a longer course would be more effective.'? 
'Thus the librarian assumes a position of 
cultural and political leadership.'4 

The task of the carefully trained librar- 
ian does not cease when the proper books 
are in his library. Не is also charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that all 
who come to the library, from the young- 
est reader to the mature researcher, are 
indoctrinated through the books and serv- 
ices that he administers. It is reported by 
refugee librarians that at least in some 
localities each borrower is required to take 
away with him one book from a prescribed 
list. 

TRAINING THE CHILD 


The importance of early training in in- 
fluencing the minds and hearts of people 
is not overlooked by German librarians. 
In the smaller communities a delegate of 
the National Socialist Teachers Associa- 
tion is held responsible for the irreproach- 
able character of the administration and 
for the collection of the school library? 
A basic list of about 120 books for ele- 
mentary school libraries, oriented along 
the lines of National Socialist ideology, 
is set up to prepare the child for use of 
the Hitler Youth libraries designed for 
somewhat older children. "This basic list 
includes subdivisions such as Nordic 
Heroes, German Battles, In Memory of 
the World War, Unforgotten Colonies, 
Youth Marches in New Germany, and so 
on. In this way, libraries contribute to 


13 Taupitz, Karl. “Der Aufbau des Büchereiwe- 
sens in achsen seit der nationalsozialistischen Revo- 
lution.” Bücherei 4:243-58, 1937. 

14 Schlagheck, Bernhard. “Die ausgebaute 
Bücherei der Mittelstadt und ihr Aufgabenkreis.” 
Bücherei 3:625-34, 1936. 2 

15 Langfeldt, Johannes. “Die Stadbücherei МАЕ 
heim an der Ruhr." Bücherei $:168-71, 1938. 

38 Aufbau des Schülerbüchereiwesens an Volks. 
schulen.” Bücherei 4:219-23, 1937. 
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the education and training of future party 
leaders. 

Even library architecture is affected. 
For example, the design of the new li- 
brary at Essen was determined by the 
policy of directing the reader’s choice 
rather than permitting the independent 
selection of books)" With closed stacks 
the librarian acts as an intermediary be- 
tween the reader and the book and there- 
fore has an opportunity to protect him 
from harmful literature. In recent years 
open access has been advocated when the 
collection consists of a limited number of 
books chosen with an end in view.!? This 
apparent freedom is recommended by an- 
other librarian writing in favor of open 
access as "a subtler and more successful 
way of educating the public politically.” 


REFERENCE COLLECTIONS 


Reference collections, traditionally the 
retreat of seekers after truth, are not im- 
mune from control. The political revo- 
lution has altered the purpose if not the 
structure of the reference room. Infor- 
mation can no longer be dispensed impar- 
tial and objectively, for its influence 
must be directed toward the nurturing of 
a definite public attitude. Though the 
purpose of the reference services is to some 
extent propagandistic, reference collec- 
tions are not confined to political litera- 
ture. Nevertheless the collections must 
be carefully chosen with special emphasis 
on works touching on the national destiny. 
Librarians are urged to leave gaps in 
their reference collections rather than in- 
clude а harmful piece of literature. 
Periodicals are considered especially dan- 
нае нег 7:279. re dE caa 

18 Hofmann, Walter. rundakte und Grundior: 
men der Ausleihe.” Bücherei 5:20-25, 1 


938. 
19 Salewski, Willy. “Die Freihand- ИТЕРЕ 
in дег Groszstadt." Bücherei 6:423-28, 1939. 


gerous, as they are often found to have a 
wider influence than books. Newspaper 
collections are to be confined to a few 
local and national dailies.?° 

There is ample evidence in German li- 
brary literature that this strict policy is 
bringing results. For example, a doubling 
of the number of youthful borrowers in 
Lichtenberg, a section of Berlin, is re- 
ported between September and December 
1939 despite the outbreak of war and 
attendant obstructions to the use of the 
library. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that new libraries have been established 
and that those already in operation have 
been encouraged to redouble their efforts. 
An edict in 1937 related to the establish- 
ment of a popular library in every Ger- 
man community of more than 500 
inhabitants, to be taken as a minimum 
rather than a maximum coverage. For 
large cities adequate library coverage was to 
be considered as accomplished when every 
inhabitant was within twenty minutes' 
walking distance of a library.” Informa- 
tion on the success of this edict is lacking. 

Communities near the frontiers have re- 
ceived special attention through the 
Frontier Library Service, aimed at 
strengthening German national feeling. 
Liberal funds have been provided for new 
libraries in Upper Silesia, Austria, the 
Sudetenland, Memel, Danzig, and Ger- 
man Poland. In Upper Silesia alone one 
hundred new libraries have been founded 
annually.9?*5 Ву 1937 two thousand 
popular libraries established near the Ger- 


7? Kossow, Karl. “Alter und neuer Lesesaal" 
Bücherei 3:241-51, 1936. 

21 Salewski, Willy, “Ein Jahr аа Jugend- 
bücherei in Lichtenberg." Bücherei rH 1276-78, 1940. 

22 Beer, Johannes, “Рег Aufbau der städtischen 

Volksbüchereien in Frankfurt/M. als Beispiel eines 
groszstadtischen Volksbtichereibetriebes.” ^ Bücherei 
8:8-20, 1941. 

23 Scheffen, Wilhelm. “Ein Überblick über die 
Aufbauarbeit des Vereins." Bücherei 4:230- 33, 1937. 

24 Scheffen, Wilhelm. “Zwanzig Jahre ‘Grenz- 
büchereidienst.'" Bücherei 7:254-63, 1940. 
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man boundaries carried on the political 
education of the people in these regions. 
Collections for the study of German cul- 
ture were placed in large public libraries 
to educate the inhabitants of the interior 
of Germany to the necessity of strengthen- 
ing the frontiers. 

It is natural, therefore, that books have 
followed the sword. As country after 
country fell, steps were taken to reorgan- 
ize the libraries. Early in the war Dr. 
Gustav Abb, director of the Berlin Uni- 
versity Library, was appointed commissar 
of books and libraries in the area of east- 
ern military operations. Under his direc- 
tion Polish libraries have been reorganized 
along National Socialist lines. It is re- 
ported that the first task in reorganizing 
the library in Posen was to Germanize 
matters of routine and records, fill in im- 
portant gaps in the collections, and re- 
move all undesirable literature. About 
one million volumes which came into the 
possession of the library from small public 
and private libraries, bookstores, and sec- 
ondhand book dealers were set aside to be 
sold or kept for exchange purposes, con- 
currently providing an opportunity for 
German libraries to augment their Sla- 
vonic collections. From Holland there 
comes a report of exhibitions of recent 
German books expected to impress the pub- 
lic there with German writing and book 
production.?$ 


Nazı REORGANIZATION 


From Alsace comes the report that the 
exclusively French character of educa- 
tional work and cultural influence made 
urgently necessary the immediate reor- 

%Lattermann, Alfred. “Geschichte und Aufgaben 
der Staats- und  Universitats-Bibliothek Posen.” 
Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen 58:11-18, 1941. 


26 “Kroniek: — 's-Gravenhage." Bibliotheekleven 
26:r112-14, 1941. 
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ganization of this region's library system 
along German lines. Reorganization of 
the library at Mülhausen included the 
separation of the popular from the schol- 
arly library, the latter to be built up 
anew since its collection consisted largely 
of French literature which would probably 
be.transferred to university libraries of 
Germany." In Paris one of the first acts 
of the military authorities was to issue 
the Liste Bernhard, listing about 140 
books to be removed from libraries and 
bookstores. This was followed in Sep- 
tember 1940 by the more inclusive Liste 
Otto, about ten times as long. (Can it 
be that these two lists are named for 
Bernhard Rust, Minister of Education, 
and Otto Dietrich, Reich press chief?) 
In Paris libraries were closed. When they 
were reopened under the direction of Dr. 
Hugo Krüss, director of the Berlin State 
Library, and his colleague, Dr. Hermann 
Fuchs, they too were doubtless “теог- 
ganized." 

Dr. Albert Predeek, librarian of the 
Berlin Technical School, in reporting to 
his German colleagues on his visit to li- 
braries in the United States, stated that 
the American public library suffers from 
lack of central governmental control and 
that, to compensate for this, private initia- 
tive, in the guise of the American Library 
Association and a few library schools, at- 
tempts to supply a certain uniformity to 
the library scene. That we do our job 
fairly well is the opinion of Dr. Hans 
'Thierbach writing in Geist der Zeit, a 
translation of which appeared in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature recently.?? 

7  Harden-Rauch, Philipp. “Französische Bücherei- 
arbeit im Elsass." Bücherei 7:304-09, 1940. 

28 Predeek, Albert. “Die amerikanische Biblio- 
thek: Idee und Gestaltung." Zentralblatt für Biblio- 
thekswesen 55:468-93, 1938. 

29 Thierbach, Hans. “What the Nazis бау about 


American Libraries.” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture 25:3-5, Nov. 21, 1942. 
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By comparison with continental libraries 
during the Nazi regime our libraries do 
seem to be administered by laissez-faire 
technique. With us, except for rare, 
sporadic, and isolated instances, censorship 
of books is nonexistent. Mein Kampf has 
stood side by side on our library shelves 
with books exposing the plans it outlines. 
We have no pyramiding of authority, no 
national program of indoctrinating our 
readers to a single belief. 


Postwar POSSIBILITIES 


' Doubtless among our European col- 
leagues there are men of good will now 
temporarily giving lip service to an ad- 
ministrative hierarchy. The postwar 
period will reveal libraries in Germany 
with book stocks depleted of the works of 
distinguished writers who fell under the 


ban. There are those who will welcome 
an opportunity to restock their libraries 
with books now forbidden them, those who 
believe in freedom of inquiry, those who 
are looking forward to international con- 
ferences with their colleagues in other 
countries. How long before the library 
system that so skilfully used libraries as 
agencies for indoctrination along National 
Socialist lines can be used to spread the 
doctrine of freedom of access to the printed 
word? Or will there have to be a long 
armistice for libraries? Can the institutes 
for the indoctrination of German librar- 
ians be redirected toward free discussion 
of library functions and problems? There 
is reason to believe that libraries are im- 
portant agencies of education. Can they 
not be also used as agencies of re-educa- 
tion? 


What Do You Want? 


Tue 4.L.4. Bulletin has gone all out in support of the Council Policy Statement 
emphasizing the librarian's obligation to help make people better informed about war 
problems and postwar issues. 

We have solicited and published statements from high government officials as a 
means of giving libraries a kind of semiofficial status in the war effort. We have had 
book lists on the three issues emphasized in the policy statement; we have had short 
articles from well-known specialists on what the problems are; and we have had some 
how-to-do-it articles. | 

In all this we have had the advice of many librarians. Now we solicit the advice 
of every reader of the 4.L.4. Bulletin who is willing to take the trouble to answer this 
question: 

What kinds of articles will be most helpful to you? 


Cart Н. Miram, Executive Secretary 
Lucite Deaperick, Editor 





The Library and Public Opinion 


WILLIAM A. NEILSON 


The chairman of the Executive Committee of the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace prepared this statement on the importance 
of libraries in the molding of public opinion about the factors 
involved in the war. 


HERE ARE SOME ASPECTS of the war as to which we who are neither soldiers nor 
dos have perforce become mere spectators. Certain great decisions have 
been made by us or for us and vast activities have been set in motion; we watch their 
results with intense interest but there is little we can do. 

But there are other aspects in which we are deeply involved and in which our 
opinions and attitudes are of the highest importance. The conduct of the war touches 
at a hundred points the daily life of the noncombatant, whose understanding and 
cooperation are essential to maximum efficiency, whose selfishness or blindness, negli- 
gence or disobedience, may make all the difference to the lives of millions and may 
even decide between losing and winning the war and the peace. 

Among these aspects are the economical use of our resources—foods and fats, metals 
and oil, and a hundred other things that seem trivial but that add up to vital factors 
in the total effort. From these the list runs up to our influence on public opinion and 
through it on the policies which will determine the future of our own country and 
the fate of all the nations of the world. The vastness and the complexity of the 
problems involved are terrifying, yet we cannot escape our share of responsibility 
in helping to solve them. 

Many of the issues will not wait for decision till the war is over. Some are being 
settled even now. But the presentation of these issues finds most of us unprepared— 
lacking information, without clear principles, muddled in our thinking. Yet the 
information is to be had, and much hard labor has been spent to gain light on the 
road ahead. The results are on the shelves of our libraries, and the wise use of them 
is largely in the hands of the librarians. The only hope for our playing an intelligent 
part in deciding the kind of world we are to live in lies in the educating of public opinion. 
The importance of educating our children is as great as ever, but in the crisis which is 
upon us the importance of adult education is at this moment much greater. The chief 
instrument of adult education is the library, and the part of no sharer in the great 
task of the hour, soldier or sailor, maker of munitions or shipbuilder, statesman or 
office-worker, is more weighted with power and responsibility than is that of the 
librarian. Не is the chief intermediary between the thinkers and writers on the one 
hand and a potentially intelligent and informed public on the other. 
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The Major Problems in Planning 
Postwar America 


AVERY CRAVEN 


Dr. Craven, professor of American history at the University of Chicago, 
poses four problems to be faced in planning for America after the war. 


N WHAT PROBLEMS and issues must 

the American people make up their 
minds in order to reach intelligent de- 
cisions in planning postwar America? 

To answer this question I must assume 
that the chief things which Americans 
want are peace and prosperity. ‘They hate 
war and they love the good things of life. 
They would like to have both at a mini- 
mum of cost or, if possible, at no further 
cost than the war itself has required. If 
the average man could state his position, I 
think it would be something like this: 
Give us back the good old days when 
European wars stayed on their own side 
of the world and when every American 
worth his salt had his chance to become 
independently rich. 

The trouble here, of course, is that all 
this is impossible. We cannot return to 
the past even if such a past as these words 
suggest ever existed. Modern technology 
has completely undone us. National in- 
dependence no more exists for us than for 
the peoples of Europe. Conflict of inter- 
ests and ideas is inevitable; permanent 
peace cannot be had without effort and 
cost. The fundamental problem is to make 
Americans understand the facts in the case 
and to accept their responsibility. The 
matter of prosperity must be of secondary, 


not primary, interest. 

The first step in such a “revolution” is 
an intelligent effort to discover the causes 
of war—not only the causes of this war 
but of all wars. We cannot hope to avoid 
them unless we know what produces them. 
Yet where is there any agreement on the 


-causes of the American Revolution, the 


Civil War, the First World War, or the 
present one? We have a set of glib stereo- 
types which we recite about leaders forc- 
ing peoples into war, rivalry between 
differing political systems, the clash of 
economic foes, the denial of access to raw 
materials, and so on, but we have never 
been able to get down to the grim realities 
that have to do with nationalism, fears 
and lack of security without military 
strength, and the ways by which interests 
and prejudices are transformed into moral 
rights and basic principles. All wars are 
still defensive wars and each nation still 
has God on its side. To this very moment 
we have not made a single advance. We 
still offer the old stereotypes in the face of 
the frantic efforts at appeasement made by 
Chamberlain and Hull and Stalin, the 
agreements made between Nazi Germany 
and Communist Russia in the early days 
of the conflict, and the cruel fact that both 
Germany and Japan were able to launch 
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their attacks with war materials abun- 
dantly supplied by the very nations they 
attacked. We positively know that neither 
Germany nor Japan would have taken the 
steps which ultimately led to war if they 
had known beyond a doubt that they 
would face a united world ready to fight 
to the finish. Most certainly we must 
know more about the causes of war in the 
future than we do today if we are to have 
enduring peace. 


PROBLEMS OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


The second step is to make perfectly 
clear to Americans the fact that they are 
now a part of the world and its global 
problems. The cold facts of capital in- 
vasions, of raw material dependence, of 
market necessities, of sensitivity to outside 
depressions and disturbances, must be 
realized and the responsibilities involved 
accepted. We must, furthermore, give up 
our hostility to England. She is, and will 
be in most of the difficulties ahead, our 
friend and ally. We cannot go on dis- 
liking England. Nor can we keep on 
fearing Russia. We have more in com- 
mon with that great sprawling, aspiring 
nation than any other on the globe. She 
will be, as she has been in the past, our 
warmest friend—or, if we choose, she will 
be our most dangerous enemy. War or 
peace for the future lies in our decision. 
‘And with these changes must come a new 
attitude toward Latin America. Con- 
descension does not become one so de- 
pendent on neighbors for both raw 
materials and political security. Old tra- 
ditions cannot serve a people entering a 
new era. 

In the third place there is the problem 
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of making democracy work here in Amer- 
ica if we want it to be taken seriously 
elsewhere. We have thought it a system 
so perfect that all the world would gladly 
adopt it. They have, in fact, been adopt- 
ing everything else and looking in scorn 
on what they consider our failures. And 
well they might if they studied Chicago 
or Kansas City or almost any other Ameri- 
can city. Until we have gone to the trou- 
ble of making democracy work, until we 
ourselves have gained some clear idea of 
what it means, we are in a very poor posi- 
tion to judge other systems or to aid others 
in their efforts to forward democracy. 


Wortp CITIZENSHIP 


And lastly, we must accustom the Amer- 
ican people to think of some kind of in- 
ternational machinery which operates on 
them in spite of national boundaries. The 
idea of world citizenship must be born. 
The right of other men in other lands to 
present their point of view to us in all 
cases where our attitudes are of impor- 
tance to world peace and progress must be 
accepted. Nationalism and national in- 
dependence must be redefined for us as 
well as for the lesser peoples who can only 
assert their rights and then go down in a 
hopeless fight to maintain them. Justice 
and decency are not matters of national 
size and strength in a world that wants 
perpetual peace. And the machinery for 
getting them must be international, not 
national, 

To contribute toward the acceptance 
of these things is to make possible an in- 
tellectual revolution in America and to 
contribute to the achievement of peace for 
all mankind. 





The Library’s War Job 


| on are in this war. Public de- 
mand is for books, magazines, govern- 
ment orders, pamphlets, maps concerned 
with the war. The American people are 
used to being informed. They want facts 
in print—facts about rationing, facts about 
priorities, facts about industrial tech- 
niques, facts about the reasons behind the 
war, and facts about the kind of world 
we can create when the war is over. 

Maybe their interest in the reasons for 
war and the plans for peace isn’t so'in- 
tense just now as their interest in pri- 
orities and other factors which directly 
influence the immediate course of their 
lives; But the other interests are grow- 
ing, must grow if we are to have an in- 
telligent public opinion to support a 
foolproof peace. Public, college, and 
school libraries are helping to create this 
interest. 

Two months before the United States 
entered the war a German periodical ex- 
pressed deep concern that American public 
libraries were anti-Nazi in their sym- 
pathies. The author of the article wrote: 


In every second American family, there 
is at least one reader who uses the public 
library regularly. And so, as one of the 
most powerful educational instruments in 
the country, the public library is an intel- 
lectual force which occupies a foremost place 
in the struggle for the shaping of public 
opinion, 


"Such a statement was significant then. 
It is even more so now, when unity of 
purpose is so important. Since war was 
declared librarians have been providing 
the people they serve with information 
about the war and the reasons it is being 
fought. They have worked through 


books, pamphlets, and government publi- 
cations to help the public learn 

I. What is needed to win the war 

2. What kind of country we want 
when the war is over 

3. How much the United States should 
be involved in the organization of the 
postwar world. 

'The weapons librarians work with are 
honest presentations of facts and ideas, 
valid interpretations of events, and reveal- 


ing descriptions of the countries we fight 


with and against. The job of putting 
these tools to work is not easy. Streams 
of printed materials are coming from the 
presses. They must be sifted and weighed 
against one another to make sure that li- 
brary users are given those which are 
authentic in content and inviting to read- 
ers. This mass of material must be 
organized into a usable collection so that 
the person who wants something specific 
can get it without wasting time. 

Often public opinion about our po- 
litical security, our international relation- 
ships, our economic policies, is vague and 
unformulated. Particularly is this true 
where a subject like postwar planning is 
concerned. Librarians recognize that 
many people do not ordinarily think about 
these problems and must be stimulated 
and guided into thinking, through read- 
ing, discussion, and films. 


Serves ALL or SOCIETY 


The librarian serves all levels of society. 
He is organizing forums and discussion 
groups, talking to clubs about war-related 
reading, and encouraging them to build 
their programs around it. He presents 
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films and radio programs which make 
people think constructively about the war 
and their nation’s part in the peace for 
which they will be responsible. 

There are other sides to the librarian’s 
war service. Within the past two years 
sixteen million people have been drawn 
into industrial production for war. Mil- 
lions are being trained as they work. All 
libraries in correspondence with the 
American Library Association have re- 
ported an overwhelming demand for tech- 
nical information. Workmen want 
manuals about their jobs. Foremen want 
books on how to train new шел. Ex- 
ecutives want material on the conversion 
of machinery, on government regulations, 
on priorities, on new methods. 


RESEARCH FOR Wan 


Research workers want help in the de- 
velopment of new materials. This help 
is so necessary that many war factories 
and laboratories have installed their own 
research libraries. ‘The first step in re- 
search is a thorough survey of what others 
have discovered. From this point on, 
research in books and scientific journals 
goes hand in hand with experiment. Col- 
lege and university libraries are not only 
aiding research at their own institutions; 
they are pooling their resources, lending 
their materials to other libraries, so that 
distance creates no insurmountable barrier 
between the scientist and his book. "This 
is also true-of libraries in industrial plants 
and laboratories. "The war has swept 
away at least one rivalry between com- 
peting firms. Library materials necessary 
to war research are shared for the dura- 
tion. 


Some of these needs can be. filled simply : 


and quickly, but others often take hours 
or days of research. by specially qualified 


librarians. :: Whether „simple ог complex, 
the satisfaction. of each. need 15. a- con- 
tribution to the war effort. The Detroit 
Public Library reports that a representa- 
tive of an automobile factory now en- 
gaged in aircraft manufacture returned 
books assembled for him, with the com- 
ment that the production line had been 
stopped until the solution of the trouble 
had been found in one;of the books re- 
turned. 


Wan INFORMATION CENTERS 


War information centers in college and 
public libraries have been organized to 
answer specific queries about the war. 
'There are about fifty government offices 
issuing information, regulations, and com- 
muniqués. "There are many more national 
civic groups which have published im- 
portant information. Local war activities 
grow more complex every day, and in- 
formation about them appears in many 
sources. Library war information centers 
act as clearing houses and many have 
been accorded official status by defense 
councils. Thousands of questions are 
answered each month—on selective service 
regulations, enlistment, vocational oppor- 
tunities, allotments to the dependents of 
service men, price regulations and-ration- 
ing, rent control, training courses, volun- 
teer service, and dozens of other problems 
of current Interest. 

, Homemakers are dependent on libraries 
as never before. The woman who thought 
she knew how to cook and plan meals is 
facing a very different problem when she 
can't get the foods the family is used to. 
She has to learn а. new set of values and 


° discover the rules of nutrition which ‘she 


may have known only casually before. 
She is thinking of raising tomatoes instead 
of petunias if she can discover the yield 
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per square foot and other practical соп- 
siderations. She is making over her 
family’s clothes and conserving their shoes 
by following directions she gets from the 
library. 

_ If she works in a defense plant most 
of the day or if she has moved to a strange 
city, she is worried about wholesome ways 
in which her children can use their leisure 
time. She сап be sure that wherever there 
is a public library it is ready to welcome 
children. Especially in defense areas li- 
braries contribute to the welfare of chil- 
dren. In a time of dangerous mental 
strain they provide entertainment and re- 
laxation. In a world of bewildering 
changes they provide stability and under- 
standing through books. While school 
classes are often expanded and combined 
to take care of enlarged enrolment, the 
library is still a place where the child 
can feel he is important as an individual. 
Through books, club programs, and vol- 
untary use of a democratic institution, he 
can begin to absorb the elements of good 
government and human relations. He 
needs this training to prepare him for to- 
morrow. 

As a unifying influence in the com- 
munity the public library is about the 
only public institution which reaches all 
ages and all economic levels. Even the 
newspaper does not reach the minds of the 
community in so intimate a way, because 
the newspaper is a one-way channel of 
communication. For this reason libraries 
occupy а strategic position as an already 
established agency for the promotion of 
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community action. Thus they are im- 
portant to campaigns for rationing, in- 
creased production, or anything else that 
calls for public education. 


How LIBRARIES ARE SERVING 


How are libraries serving in the war? 
These are the ways: . 

I. They are helping Americans to 
understand what they fight for, why they 
must fight, and how they can avoid war 
in the future. 

2. They are helping to arouse the active 
participation of millions of citizens who 
must realize this is their war. 

3. They are furnishing technical in- 
formation so necessary to production that 
in some instances assembly lines have 
broken down for lack of it. 

4. They are helping to supply millions 
of men and women engaged in war pro- 
duction with technical manuals on their 


„jobs. 


5. They are providing, through war 
information centers, the answers to thou- 
sands of questions concerning the civilian’s 
place in the war. 

6. They are easing the adjustment to 
drastic changes in private life by supplying 
books on consumer education, family rec- 
reation, gardening, etc. 

7. They are helping to stem the rising 
tide of juvenile: delinquency which has 
always accompanied war. 

8. They are using their already estab- 
lished position in their communities and 
institutions as a unifying influence in the 
interests of the war effort. 


Additional copies of The Library’s War Job may be obtained from the American Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, at the following prices: 10 copies, 50¢; 25 
copies, 75¢; 50 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $1.50; 500 copies, $6.00. 





Adapting the School Library to 
Wartime | 


HELEN Г. BUTLER 


This second article describing present school library practices should be 


read in the light of school and community conditions. 


Dr. Butler's 


first article appeared in the April A.L.A. Bulletin. 


HE BIGGEST and most important task 

which war has laid on the school 
librarian has been to provide the mate- 
rials of instruction for courses newly in- 
troduced and for those refocused to a 
wartime emphasis. This has meant ге- 
tiring whole shelves of books no longer 
used. It has given unprecedented im- 
portance to materials once hidden in files; 
for instance, maps are now collected zeal- 
ously, displayed, mounted, or pasted in 
scrapbooks. It has involved careful exam- 
ination of volumes still usable in part for 
newly stressed aspects of subjects such as 
home economics and physical fitness. It 
has necessitated the revision of ideas of 
what is suitable for small collections and 
the speedy purchase of such titles as U.S. 
Government Manual, Current Biography, 
Your Income Tax, and Machinists’ 
Handbook. In some schools it has com- 
pelled the addition of material heretofore 
thought unneeded for any but strictly 
technical schools, e.g., trade catalogs of 
manufacturers like the Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Company. And it has caused 
expansion into fields never before included 
in any school list, viz., aerodynamics and 
polar projection. In almost every case 
the materials wanted are current ones. 


'The introduction of media other than 
the printed page has been accelerated. and 
their use increased. ‘There is a radio in 
some libraries now, and most schools de- 
vote at least a little time to discussion of 
various educational or international broad- 
casts, reading lists for which are provided 
by the library. Recordings are bought 


by a few more libraries while some report 


a recording machine as well. So, too, 
with films, whose sharply increased use is 
reported by certain libraries. Where 
these media are the responsibility of an- 
other department, they influence the bib- 
liographies collected and the reference 
work done by the library. 


OBTAINING THE MATERIALS OF 
INSTRUCTION 


To search out and select the wealth 
of new materials has taken time, fore- 
thought, knowledge of sources, and in- 
genuity in supplementing an inadequate 
book fund. More than usual effort is 
necessary to foresee the needs of pupils and 
teachers. Ап annual or even monthly 
book order is not sufficient. А jobber does 
not handle the variety of materials neces- 
sary. Even the latest edition of the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries 
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does not contain the indispensables. 
Hence special wartime lists in Education 
for Victory, those in the Booklist and 
A.L.A. Bulletin, government price lists, 
М.Е.А. Journal "War Guide,” and, by 
now, the Victory Corps list of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
have all been consulted. Recommenda- 
tions coming from state school library de- 
partments have been eagerly followed in 
and beyond their own boundaries, and 
packets of pamphlets distributed from 
these sources and from the Library Service 
Division of the U.S. Office of Education 
have been gladly received. Recruiting 
offices were visited for free materials. 
Various government agencies like Educa- 
tion, Treasury, O.W.L, O.C.D., and 
O.P.A. (or their state representatives) 
have been asked to add the name of the 
school library to their mailing lists for free 
publications, as have various foreign in- 
formation services such as the British; 
Australian, Polish, and Czechoslovakian. 
Vertical File Service has become common 
in school libraries, along with serials like 
Building America and the publications of 
such organizations as the Foreign Policy 
Association. Plainly, any ideas that may 
have existed about the school library's be- 
ing a static, standardized collection or that 
a percentage distribution of its fields is 
immutably fixed, have suffered a right- 
about-face in the past twelve months. 


‚ “ENDURING VALUES 


One idea, nevertheless, has remained 
unaffected by the atmosphere of crisis and 
change: the responsibility of the school 
library for holding fast to those elements 
which contribute to wholesome growth 
and to the establishment of permanent 
values. For the most part, librarians 
agree with those administrators who 
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recognize that, however pressing the times 
and great the immediate need, any victory 
would be hollow if won at the expense of 
this generation's orientation for life. 
'There are certain skills to be acquired 


apart from dexterity at a machine, certain 


attitudes to be built up aside from those 
dictated by current expediency,. certain 
ideas born of the times to be counteracted. 
Where the guidance program of the school 
takes cognizance of these needs, the school 
library is cooperating wholeheartedly. 
Where no formal plan exists, many li- 
braries are doing what they can inde- 
pendently. They carry on with the 
familiar program of library lessons keyed 
to interests of the hour. By individual 
conferences and class discussion they point 
out the advantages of remaining in school 
now rather than taking the well-paying, 
blind-alley job. And above all, they at-’ 
tempt to balance a war diet with books 
which recall a world at peace. Books 
which embody keen analysis of human 
motive, interpret social relationships, 
laugh at the foibles of humankind, and 
personify contentment and zest for living 
are, they believe, as important now as 
they ever were. ‘That, is not to say that 
school librarians resent the fact that to- 
day's student must stand upon his own 
feet and contribute his share to the war 
effort. They regard this necessity as all 
the more reason that he should not forfeit 
entirely his share in America's cultural 
heritage. Many believe that the school 
library could ‘make no sadder mistake at 
this time than to fail to stress books which 
offer aesthetic enjoyment, relaxation, and 
‘security in their pages. 

` Occasionally ‘one finds instances in 


which this sound point of view has stag- 


nated’ into sheer inflexibility. In some 


libraries, usually those without adequate 
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annual book funds and situated more often 
than not in rural areas (though not in- 
evitably), the first and last representation 
of a world in flames-is a solitary best seller 
and a trend-of-the-times article in a maga- 
zine long subscribed to. How such li- 
braries support the contemporary -educa- 
tional program is a mystery; how any 
valid educational program can be sus- 
tained in this year of grace without li- 
brary support is equally obscure. ` 


VARIATIONS IN POLICY 


More widespread, however, is the hon- 
est and very real. question in many li- 
brarians' minds,: conditioned by profes- 
sional maxims and library school criteria: 
whether to stock freely with present ma- 


terials, much of which will be valueless, 
after the war, or sto! proceed cautiously 


and undoubtedly fail/to provide informa- 
tion ‘badly needed now.. 
privated conviction lead.,to acceptance of 
the former policy, the dilemma still re- 
mains. How select either tlie temporarily 
or the permanently useful from the flood 


:of pamphlets and books now pouring from 


the presses, too expensive in money and 


-space for any school library even when 


suitable? Swamped as librarians claim to 
be with lists (whose nonselectivity and 
failure to evaluate sufficiently for high 
school purposes they deplore) they want 
still more lists. At both elementary and 


secondary levels they want lists particu- 


larly in the sciences and technology, in 
postwar planning, propaganda analysis, 
present-day accounts of the United Na- 
tions, and the new geography and polar 
projection. City and state systems in 
which continuing library committees dis- 
cover and evaluate, discard and substitute 


materials as better ones appear, are ren- 


dering a service which would be very 


If demand and. 
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welcome on a national scale as well. 

Nor are ‘school librarians unanimous 
in their opinions as to what part they 
should take in the community war effort. 
One group holds that the school librarian 
who is doing her library job as it can be 
done and should be done now is so busy 
with recréational and reference demands 
that no time is left for community or out- 
side interests. For the other, larger 
group, the Lawrence County, Tenn., high 
school librarian is spokesman. She writes: 

I have taken ир: extracurricular activities 
that I formerly refused because the ргез- 
sure of details of library work did not seem 
to leave time for them. I have found that 
if one is a ‘librarian, even though she may 


take a sympathetic’ interest in all of the 
school activities, she is a person to come to 


«when: pupils and teachers need something 
- іп books. 


But if she is a person who ac- 
tively associates herself with what they are 


` doing outside of books, they come to her 


for “just help.” 


At any rate, most school librarians seem 
to have taken part in the rationing work 
of the schools; many sell stamps and bonds 
in their libraries; all have cooperated in 
the Victory Book Campaign. In addi- 
tion, some keep the scrapbook or other 
record of former graduates in service. A 
large number are engaged in U.S.O. and 
Red Cross activities, whether as hostesses, 
blood donors, knitters; or motor corps 
personnel. Many give talks on wartime 
books to young people and P.T.A. Some 
have helped in setting up libraries in mili- 
tary hospitals, camps, and U.S.O. centers. 


.Innumerable librarians are directing li- 


bráry clubs in the making of gift boxes 
and of scrapbooks containing puzzles, 
cartoóns, jokes, and serial stories, and in 
the collection of magazines for convales- 
cent soldiers. 

In a small number of libraries young 
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people are being trained for page service 
in public libraries, not in every case a 
new venture but one for which there is 
increasing need. The Manitowoc, Wis., 
Public Library reports the training of 
seven young people by the children’s li- 
brarian to serve half day in the elementary 
school libraries. ‘To provide for this, one- 
hundred-dollar scholarships were given by 
the board of education and school pro- 
grams were adjusted to half-day sessions 
for the seven. Newark, N.J., is also plan- 
ning to use high school girls in elementary 
schools whose W.P.A. librarians were 
dropped. In Dupo, Ill., the school library 
has been opened to adults during the 
school day and two nights a week, since 
gas rationing has interfered with their 
use of neighboring public libraries, In 
Winston-Salem, N.C., through the co- 
operation of a school board member, li- 
braries were opened last summer once a 
week for community use in eight white 
elementary schools, three Negro schools, 
and four high schools. School libraries in 
many other sections are easing lending 
rules and extending room privileges, send- 
ing collections for hour periods to class- 
rooms for pupils whose study periods have 
been taken away, and scheduling classes in 
the library at regular intervals for free 
reading. In a few cases libraries have 
lengthened their school day to permit 
easier access either before or after hours. 


ADJUSTING APPROPRIATELY 


Such evidence of adaptability is encour- 
aging. The criticism most frequently 
pointed at school librarians in the past 
has been too great insistence on and ad- 
herence to the routines of administration, 
to the loss or diminution of more real 
values. Even though the routines suffer 
now, even though the resulting pattern 
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departs from the long-accepted one, the 
most important consideration at present 
is that students be given time and oppor- 
tunity for reading, and guidance to help 
them choose suitably. The school librar- 
ian is already book conscious; she may 
need to become more child conscious as 
well. And she may need to become more 
teacher conscious. ‘Teachers are clamor- 
ing for the materials of instruction with 
which to clothe and animate the bare 
outlines that have been given them. They 
need not only the lengthy bibliography of 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
in their fields, but the best half dozen 
titles that fit their grade level. This 
means more intensive familiarity with the 
contents of books—a whole job in itself 
these days. 

One by-product has emerged from the 
school library wartime program which 
should have some meaning for peace times 
as well. Librarians have advertised their 
wares energetically in the past year. 
Reading lists on a multitude of subjects 
have been simple necessities as teachers 
and courses changed and as new materials 
were received, outmoded, and superseded 
by still newer data. Then, too, the drama 
and alarms of the times have lent them- 
selves to displays and exhibits. Striking 
results have been achieved, not the least 
of which was excellent student and teacher 
cooperation. When problems connected 
with a deluge of pamphlets were solved 
in many instances by putting the booklets 
on tables and shelves in plain view, their 
very presence called readers’ attention to 
their usefulness. A great deal of material 
which readers could see and handle and 
which librarians have publicized in list or 
book talk has been read. That which was 
hidden has often been lost to readers and 

(Continued вп page 172) 


A Postwar Plan Юг British Public 
Libraries: '"'heiMcColvin Report 


CARLETON B. JOECKEL 


Chairman, A.L.A. Postwar Planning Committee 


HE REPORT! here reviewed is the 
"Beveridge plan" for the public li- 
braries of Britain. Written in vigorous 
and positive English by a bold and far- 
sighted librarian who does not hesitate to 
follow his facts to their logical conclu- 
sions, the "McColvin report" will un- 
doubtedly take its place among the series 
of great reports which have marked the 
development of British libraries from 1850 
to the present time. Like the Beveridge 
report, it is substantial the work of a 
single man, although he acknowledges 
valuable assistance from the officers of 
The Library Association and other 
sources, With true British independence 
of opinion the Council of The Library 
Association states on the cover of the 
document itself that its members “do not 
commit themselves to the policy or the 
recommendations which have been sub- 
mitted for their consideration.” Past 
meetings of the association have often been 
the scene of vigorous debates, and this 
report of the city librarian of Westmin- 
ster and the honorary secretary of the as- 
sociation will provide ammunition for 
debate at many future meetings. Doubt- 
less the battle is already engaged. 
1McColvin, Lionel В. The Public Library System 
of Great Britain, А Report on Its Present Condi- 


tion with Proposals for Post-War Reorganization. 
London, The Library Association, 1942. 


Inevitably, a state paper of this sort 
falls into two parts—what is and what 
ought to be. Inevitably also, the second 
part is more interesting than the first, but 
the second part necessarily depends upon 
the careful documentation of “present 
conditions” in the first part. 

In a hundred closely packed pages Mr. 
McColvin undertakes a “description of 
British librarianship as one man sees it.” 
On the whole he finds more to condemn 
than to praise and he does not hesitate to 
state plainly what things are unsatisfac- 
tory and also why. The device of using 
letters of the alphabet to designate the 
places described somewhat softens his 
forthright criticisms of present library 
service ; when he finds something to praise, 
he often uses the actual place name. 

To the American librarian Mr. Мс- 
Colvin’s survey of the British public li- 
brary system is perhaps most interesting 
when compared with the situation in this 
country. Three of his facts are of special 
importance. 

Fact No. 1: Less than г per cent (only 
356,881) of the people of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are without public 
library service, as compared with 27 per 


cent (35,447,515) in the United States.? 


2U. S. figures from John С. Settelmayer’s “Public 
Library Service in the United States, 1941.” 41.4. 
Bulletin, 36:399-402, June 1942. 
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Britain has achieved virtually complete 
library coverage through parallel systems 
of municipal and county libraries. . 

Fact No. 2: Britain is served by 603 
public libraries ; the United States by some 
7000. The average British library unit 
serves approximately 77,000 persons; the 
average American unit, about 14,000. Al- 
ready, therefore—and this is important in 
view of Mr. McColvin’s later recommen- 
dation—the situation with respect to the 
size of the library service unit in Britain 
is far more satisfactory than it is in the 


United States. 


Fact No. 3: British public libraries ex- 
pend only twenty-eight cents (15 434) 
per capita, as compared with America's 
fifty-eight cents for the population in li- 
brary areas, or forty-two cents for the 
total population. 

In dealing with less statistical matters 
Mr. McColvin also puts his finger square- 
ly upon other facts in the British library 
situation in which the American librarian 
will be keenly interested. Personnel is 
"unsuitable, unqualified, and ineffective ;” 
both the public and the local authorities 
are “apathetic;” the library service unit 
is too small (!); financial resources are 
“limited ;” and library service is badly in 
need of "coordination." This bald state- 
ment of his principal findings, of course, 
should not be applied literally to all public 
libraries in the British Isles. Yet Mr. Mc- 
Colvin supports his generalizations by nu- 
merous examples, many of which might be 
duplicated in the American, library scene. 

Mr. McColvin’s “proposals for the 
future” constitute a comprehensive plan 
for the complete reorganization of. public 
library service areas. No advocate of 
halfway measures, he argues convincingly 
for. broad and sweeping reforms in library 


structure and policy. From ‘first to last. 


in the interpretation of the present re- 
viewer, the McColvin plan is a powerful 


‚ argument for larger units of library serv- 


ice. То be comparative once more, Amer- 
ican librarians are suggesting somewhat 
timidly that the effective library unit 
should serve not less than 25,000 people.’ 
Mr. McColvin, far bolder and much more 
sure of his position, proposes that all Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland should be 
served by only ninety-three public library 
units, of which the smallest would in- 
clude 220,000 people and the largest 
1,620,000.* 


PROPOSED LIBRARY UNITS 


Each of Mr. McColvin’s proposed li- 
brary districts would be composed of a 
number of units of local government ; some 
would include more than one county, 
others only parts of counties. ‘The library 
unit would be governed by a “joint com- 
mittee” composed of representatives from 
each of the local authorities concerned. 
The committee would have authority to 
determine the library tax rate to be levied 
within its boundaries. The proposed li- 
brary units, therefore, may properly be 
described as special districts or ad hoc 
authorities. 

But the McColvin plan does not stop 
short with larger service units. It en- 
visages two important additions to the 
present British public library system, both 
of which have been hotly debated in the 
past. The first is a system of government 
grants-in-aid for public libraries. The 
national government would match local 
funds up (о ап amount equal to local sup- 


3 American Library Association, Committee on 
Postwar Planning. “Postwar Standards for Public 
Libraries,” р. 35 (unpublished). The writer’s Gov- 
ernment of the American Public Library (p. 321) 
suggests 515 public library units for the United 
States. E 

4 Мг. McColvin believes that London is too large 
for a single library unit and :proposes nine public 
library systems for metropolitan London. 
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port, provided the library authority did 
not reduce its appropriation below 75 per 
cent of the expenditures of a “standard 
year." The second proposal provides for 
the creation of a national library agency, 
charged with “the promotion and main- 
tenance of a nationwide, but . . . locally 
governed, library service.” This agency, 
in one of his few moments of caution, 
Mr. McColvin designates merely as “the 
appropriate body” because he does not 
wish to specify definitely to what govern- 
ment department it should belong. Thus 
the report strongly advocates national par- 
ticipation in public library development 
through the establishment of a national 
library office and a liberal system of na- 
tional grants-in-aid. 

The writer recognizes that this is not a 
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judicial review of the McColvin report. 
In a document in which the author ex- 
presses his opinions so positively on scores 
of subjects, it would not have been too 
difficult to single out this or that item for 
criticism. But, for the moment at least, 
Mr. McColvin’s plan deserves to be con- 
sidered as a whole on its merits as a 
general scheme for the reform of public 
library service in Great Britain. Whether 
the reader agrees with Mr. McColvin’s 
findings or not, he is likely to concur in 
the judgment of Arundell Esdaile that the 
report is "the most important publication 
which the [Library] Association has ever 
yet issued." 5 It will amply repay study 
by American librarians. 

5 Esdaile, Arundell. “Тһе Report on Public Li- 


braries." The Library Association Record 44:141, 
October 1942, 


MoNTHLY REPORTS from the field are in agreement that the general educational 
and cultural level of the new Army is higher than that of World War I. Veterans’ 
Administration librarians may well be credited with some of this advance and, as 
Americans, feel compensated for effort expended in past years when they made reading 
lists for the hospitalized fathers to pass on to their children, and otherwise kept their 
intellectual interests alive. 'The sons and daughters of these patients now help to make 
up the new Army and have, in many instances, received their introduction to public 
library usage through this contact with hospital libraries of the Veterans’ Administra- 


tion. 


—VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION List #65, 
“Recent Books ror НоѕрітАІ, Use” 


Awareness through Reading 


KATHRYN MANSELL 


Reading guidance principles of special wartime significance are described 
by a literature teacher at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y. 
The article was prepared at the request of the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. 


HE LIBRARIAN and the teacher of 

literature are morally responsible for 
youth’s future attitude toward the peoples 
of the world. While the nations are in- 
volved in life-or-death conflicts, emotions 
rise abruptly to sharp peaks. Young and 
old are susceptible to undermining propa- 
ganda and age-old prejudices. They are 
equally susceptible to depths of altruism 
and idealism. They are dangerously 
ready for explosives of misunderstandings 
or wonderfully ready for growth of ap- 
preciation. 

We listen to voices from Moscow and 
Rio de Janeiro. We see newsreels of 
Gandhi and Chiang Kai-shek. We read 
about shiploads of Jewish refugees who 
wander endlessly and about racial an- 
tagonisms that are widening across this 
continent. How are the future citizens of 
the United States, the present teen-age 
boys and girls in our schools, to achieve a 
workable understanding of these cultures 
within their own country and throughout 
the world? 

Books, even the best ones chosen at 
dynamic moments for the individual stu- 
dent, do not tell the whole story of a 
nation or a culture. A Chinese girl in 
Shanghai does not know the intricate heart 
and mind of the United States after she 


has read the Declaration of Independence, 
Evangeline, Tom Sawyer, and The 
Grapes of Wrath. She does know that 
America has had great visions just as her 
country has; that young boys are mis- 
chievous and courageous whether they are 
white or yellow; that our migrant is poor 
in possessions and rich in spirit in the 
same way as are her country's peasants. 

Т do not have space here to describe 
reasons for certain choices of specific books 
over others or for procedures with books. 
АП intelligent adults who guide the read- 
ing of adolescents are aware of the folly 
of thrusting books upon students and are 
awake to the significance of the right sug- 
gestion at the right time. I do indulge 
in stating a few principles that I have fol- 
lowed and have found to be sound for 
general practice: 

I. Groups of people that are pivots for 
controversy and misunderstanding, as the 
Jewish and the Irish, should not be pre- 
sented through books that point up prob- 
lems. The culture as a thing in itself or as 
a part of many parts is the key that fits the 
door that we wish to enter. 

2. Old cultures with comparatively new 
written expressions, such as that of the 
Negro, provide stimulating contrast with old 
cultures that have age-old history through 


books, such as that of the Oriental. 
3. Literatures of all peoples of every era 
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can reveal elemental, changeless values that 
color shifting patterns of society. 

4. Books wisely selected show that the 
peoples of India have their own peculiar 
mysticism, that the Britisher has his own 
conception of dignity, that the Jew has his 
ancient heritage. ‘They show not only that 
each nation and group has its own some- 
thing, paradoxically as elusive as mist and 
as clear-cut as crystal, but also that each 
has in common with all others the essence 
of human thoughts, emotions, and be- 
haviors. 

I have chosen to describe in this article 
the reactions of students to books of two 
cultures, the Chinese and the Jewish. I 
have used the former more widely and 
successfully than that of any other litera- 
ture of the East. Certainly no American 
dares to be ignorant of either the endur- 
ingly old Chinese thought or the contem- 
porary patterns of Chinese living. 


Books ABOUT CHINA 


The public's awareness of China today 
probably is sufficient to catch and hold 
the students! interest. In case it does not 
attract them, the themes that can intro- 
duce China to them are numerous. One 
freshman in college approached Moment 
in Peking as a study in family life after 
she had read the German Buddenbrooks, 
the Russian Anna Karenina, and the 
American The Late George Apley. A 
group of seniors in high school read The 
Good Earth after learning about farmers 
from Giants in the Earth. Lin Y u-t'ang's 
A Leaf in the Storm made a natural fol- 
low-up for the student who was studying 
the effects of war upon varying types of 
individuals as shown in Cather's Oze of 
Ours and Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers. 
For the class engrossed in ethics the wis- 
dom of Confucius inevitably followed the 
Ten Commandments and the principles of 
Jesus, just as the lyrics of Li Po joined 
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naturally the imagery of James Stephens 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

Moment in Peking has proved to be a 
satisfyingly long and good novel. It can be 
offered without apology or fear, for it is 
challenging and complete. What it suf- 
fers by the translation of a Chinese mind 
into an English tongue it gains by its sub- 
sequent portrayal of living as a human art, 
not an exclusively Chinese one. A stu- 
dent commented: 


I envy the Chinese their feeling about 
time. As we rush from one engagement 
to another we act as if time were slipping 
away. The Chinese seem forgetful of time, 
and so their lives have harmony. Maybe 
the oldness of their country, which is felt 
so vividly in Moment in Peking, gives them 
this feeling that life goes on. 


Some students continued to do volun- 
tary reading about China. A few read 4 
Leaf in the Storm next simply because 
they wanted more of this author. They 
were disappointed in the sequel and wished 
that Lin Yu-t’ang had pursued his theme 
with less haste and more detachment. 
Two, however, chose Uncle Peng as their 
“most unforgettable character of the 
year." One girl became interested in the 
religions of the characters and read the 
parts of the same author's My Country 
and My People that explain the Chinese 
religions. She then turned to L. Adams 
Beck’s Splendour of Ала’ and to В. E. 
Hume’s 4 Treasure-House of the Living 
Religions? Two became interested 
primarily in the aspects of war portrayed 
in A Leaf in the Storm and read chapter 
four of Vincent Sheean's Personal His- 
tory for political background. These 
politically minded ones, who happened also 
to be discriminating readers, read the ex- 

1A novel based upon the life of the Buddha. 


2 Contains actual selections from various sacred 
scriptures, 
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cellent novel of China's Revolution, Man’s 
Fate by André Malraux. 

Students who wanted to have more ex- 
perience with conflicts between the old 
and young generations read successively 
Pearl Buck’s East Wind: West Wind 
and The Young Revolutionist and Grace 
Zaring Stone’s The Bitter Tea of General 
Yen. ‘The better readers and more ma- 
ture thinkers who needed to browse 
among older material studied the novel 
Dream of the Red Chamber by ‘T’sao 
Hstieh-chin and Chinese Poems in Eng- 
lish Rhyme by Ts’ai T'ing-kan.? 

Again, the actual estimates of these 
readers are more enlightening than the 
teacher’s evaluations. 

I would have thought that Lin Yu-t'ang 
exaggerated the descriptions of the horrible 
conditions of warfare in China if I had not 
also read Dragon Seed by Pearl Buck. The 
two authors say the same things, one with 
the peasants and the other with the middle 
classes. It would have been possible for 
both writers to omit some of the ugly de- 
tails and yet to put over their point. 


Chinese poetry is lovely and moving. The 
oldest seems as modern as the newest. My 
feelings about the Chinese people would 
have been incomplete without the poetry. 


JewisH LITERATURE 


The definition of Jewish literature is 
difficult. When I first decided upon a 
unit of reading for an entire class, I based 
my selection upon a statement found in 
the preface of Jewish Caravan, edited by 
Leo Schwarz: 


Jewish writers who feel the need of ex- 
pressing themselves as Jews and of record- 
ing and interpreting Jewish life not only 
for the cultivated few but perhaps pri- 
marily for the people . . . give us a glimpse 
into the inner life of the Jewish people, 
into the social habits and social changes that 





ЗА translation of 122 poems of the Tang period. 
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dominate their everyday existence—both a 
literary feat and a key to the understand- 
ing of the Jewish character. 


This definition excludes from Jewish 
literature many popular and commendable 


books such as Werfel’s The Song of Bern- 
adette and Nathan's One More Spring. 


` In accordance with my first rule, this unit 


was part of several studies that included 
the Scandinavian, Negro, and Irish. 

The groupings possible within this pro- 
lific and beautiful material are many. 
The following ones will meet the needs 
and desires of younger readers, both Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish. The first, termed 
for convenience the pious Jew, can in- 
clude the novel of a Polish family, Salva- 
tion by Sholem Asch; the one-act play, 
Everlasting Road by Stefan Zweig; and 
two short stories, “The Saint of the Um- 
brella Store” by Michael Gold and “A 
Passover Eve” by Heinrich Heine. 

The popular theme of conflict between 
the young and old generations is worked 
out through many novels and autobiogra- 
phies. ‘The most interesting and clear- 
cut among them are Leah Morton’s I 
Ат a Woman—and a Jew; С. B. Stern's 
series opening with The Matriarch; 
Sholem Asch’s powerful novel, Three 
Cities; Ludwig Lewisohn’s historical 
novel, The Renegade; Y. J. Singer’s sub- 
stantial saga, The Brothers Ashkenazi. 

Short characterizations are found in 
Gold’s chapter “My Mother” from his 
autobiography Jews without Money (not 
appropriate for young readers); Edna 
Ferber’s chapter “The Fast” from her 
gay Fanny Herself; and a one-act play, 
Shylock’s Choice by John Cournos. All 
three are in The Golden Treasury of Jew- 
ish Literature, edited by Leo Schwarz.’ 


* This book and Jewish Caravan, by the same 


author, make an excellent team. 
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The final group would violate the first 
of my general principles, stated previously, 
if it were not intended solely for the seri- 
ous reader who has become interested in 
the process of seeking an answer to ques- 
tions concerning the relationship of Jew 
and non-Jew in a world that has become 
increasingly hostile. The offering is 
unique because it provides three sharply 
contrasting solutions. dn Open Letter 
to Jews and Christians by John Cournos 
is readable and provocative. The Great 
Hatred by Maurice Samuel is more pon- 
derous, but its unusual premise carries the 
reader along quickly:? Where Hope Lies 
by Schwarz is the least emotional and has 
the most familiar thesis of the three. 


TYPICAL APPRAISALS 


The easiest and most entertaining ap- 
proach to this literature, especially for the 
slow reader, is always I 4m а Woman— 
and a Jew, It is the story of a woman 
whose childhood was spent within the af- 
fectionate and religious environment of 
her home and wliose marriage provided a 
dramatic estrangement from the family. 
Two comments from high school seniors 
are typical appraisals for this book: 


As a Catholic I have known very little 
about Jews—that is, about their religious 
thoughts and feelings. 
me admire not only this woman but the 
background from which she came. I want 
to read more about Jews, both religious 
ones and ones who have no religion but 
think of themselves as belonging to a group 
that has its own heritage. 


І ат a Jew. Our family has never. been 
religious, but my parents would object to 
my marriage with a gentile. This story by 
Leah Morton has shown me many of the 
problems that such marriages must face. 


This book makes ` 
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Salvation always receives top-notch 
ranking from the readers who are suff- 
ciently engrossed to go beyond the first 
fifty pages. Gradually the mood of the 
writer captures and holds interest. И is 
an effective antidote for misunderstanding 
or indifference. The author, in contrast 
to Lewisohn in Upstream and The Rene- 
gade, writes without rancor or propa- 
ganda. Не tells the story of a gentle, 
pious boy who becomes a beloved citizen 
in his Jewish community. It has pathos, 
not because Jews as a group apart are 
persecuted, but because peoples, Poles and 
Americans, Jews and Christians, make 
tragic mistakes and face bewildering prob- 
lems. 

One statement from a freshman in col- 
lege is representative and significant: 


Why was I held by Salvation? I have 
read more exciting books. I have met more 
clever people. The plot would not make a 
motion picture. But somehow Г felt all of 
the big and little feelings of the hard-worked 
mother, the fanatical father, the little boy 
who had to grow up too soon. I stepped 
into another world that made mine seem 
trivial and selfish. I could not live per- 
manently in that world of Jechiel’s, but I 
was part of it while I read and I shall not 
forget it. 


Great persons in fiction and in life 
do not die. The boy and girl who become 
friendly with Confucius and Uncle Peng 
are not going to associate China with ugly 
idols and queer food. If they realize that 
Jesus was a Jew among Jews, that Hein- 
rich Heine expresses their emotions, and 
that Leah Morton faced problems com- 
mon to women, they will make their eval- 
uations with the measuring rod of 
humanity. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Payroll Allotment Plan 


INTEREST AMONG LIBRARIANS in the 
government’s 10 per cent payroll allot- 
ment program for the purchase of war 
savings bonds was stimulated by the pres- 
ence of a Treasury Department represen- 
tative at the A.L.A. meetings in Chicago, 
January 30—February г. Over the nation 
as a whole the plan has been enormously 
successful, with over thirty million peo- 
ple now buying bonds in this way. At 
the request of the Executive Board, we 
are passing along for the consideration of 
librarians and library trustees the follow- 
ing reports of the ways in which libraries 
are encouraging their staffs to participate 
regularly in the purchase of war bonds. 

Spokane. The members of the staff of 
the Spokane Public Library are participat- 
ing 100 per cent in a IO per cent payroll 
allotment plan for the purchase of war 
savings bonds. The staff joined at the 
time of a special city-wide campaign in 
September 1941. 

California. One hundred per cent of 
the staff of the California State Library 
are participating in the payroll allotment 
plan for war bonds, but not all staff 
members participate to the extent of 10 
per cent of salary. 

Seattle, А little over one half of the 
full-time staff of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary are purchasing bonds through the 
payroll allotment plan. When the plan 
was first put in operation, records and is- 
suance of bonds were handled through 


plan. 


one of the local banks. At present the 
records are handled by a full-time em- 
ployee in the city hall, who takes care of 
all city departments. Deductions are 
permitted on a monthly or semimonthly 
basis. 

Cleveland. The Board of Trustees of 
the Cleveland Public Library adopted 
the payroll deduction plan on June т, 
1942. By February 414 out of 1151 em- 
ployees were participating. A local bank 
does all the bookkeeping and delivers the 
bonds to the library for distribution to the 
owners. The bank also offers free safety 
deposit for bonds if the subscriber desires. 
No special campaign has been conducted, 
although all employees were informed 
fully of the adoption of the plan. 

Boston. The payroll allotment plan 
was adopted by the Boston Public Library 
in May 1942 as part of a city-wide plan 
for all city employees initiated by the 
mayor. Sixty-eight per cent of the full- 
time personnel are now participating in the 
Deductions and purchase of bonds 
are handled by the city treasurer. 


Books for Prisoners of War 


Booxs may now be sent to officially 
identified prisoners of war and civilian 
internees in enemy-occupied countries un- 
der a plan drawn up by the Office of Cen- 
sorship and approved by six other govern- 
ment agencies and the Red Cross. New 
books only may be sent, and they must 
be mailed from the publisher’s office. 
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The sender must give the publisher or 
bookseller the prisoner’s name, address, 
and number. The publisher then wraps 
and addresses the books and forwards the 
package to the Office of Censorship’s New 
York station. There it is checked for con- 
formity to regulations regarding subject 
matter and for security reasons. Ар- 
proved books are then mailed directly to 
the prisoner. Only one package of not 
more than five pounds may be sent every 
thirty days. 

‘The book distribution program also pro- 
vides for reception of books by prisoners in 
United States internment camps. 


Education and the War 


Handbook on Education and the War, 
based on the proceedings of the National 
Institute оп Education and the War, 
which was sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education Wartime Commission, has 
been published by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Statements by the heads of federal 
war agencies which touch education and 
reports of symposiums on wartime educa- 
tional issues are included in the Hand- 
book. It is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents (556). 


“East and West" Course 


"CHINA AND INDIA: The People and 
'I heir Lands" is the subject of a lecture- 
discussion course for librarians sponsored 
by the East and West Association, in co- 
operation with Greater New York public 
libraries. It will be held in New York 
City beginning May 5. The six lectures, 
supervised by Pearl S. Buck, president of 
the association, are designed to stress the 
library's part in fostering better under- 
standing between the peoples of the East 
and the West. Lin Yu-t'ang will be the 
first speaker. 


Job Methods Clinics 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARIES are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to hold “job 
methods clinics" under the auspices of 
the New Jersey Library Association. 
Mrs. Percival T. Gates, a trustee of the 
Montclair Public Library, was appointed 
by the association to study job simplifica- 
tion methods under the War Manpower 
Commission, Training within Industry 
Division, in order to serve as consultant 
for New Jersey libraries on problems of 
work methods. 

Members of the Montclair Free Public 
Library staff have met with Mrs. Gates 
to discover, through discussion, methods of 
shortening the time spent on routine tasks 
or of improving the results attained. 

The Library School of the New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick, 
held an experimental “job methods clinic" 
in which both faculty and students par- 
ticipated. The clinic not only attained its 
objective of discovering improved methods 
for assembling laboratory cataloging ma- 
terials, Ethel M. Fair, director of the 
school, reports, but it also was of im- 
portance in demonstrating the effectiveness 
of bringing together student and faculty, 
or worker and administrator, to solve a 
problem touching both. 

Additional information about the New 
Jersey program may be found in the Li- 
brary Journal, Jan. 1, 1943, p. 42-43, and 
Mar. 1, 1943, p. 178-79. 


Income Tax Plans 


“Income Tax COLLECTION PLANS” 
(War Bibliographies No. 5 of the Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of 
California, Berkeley), compiled by Doro- 
thy Campbell Tompkins, is available from 
the bureau for thirty-five cents. 
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Second “Imperative” Book 


Into the Valley by John Hersey is the 
second “Imperative” book chosen by the 
Council on Books in Wartime as a book 
of value to the war effort. Posters de- 
signed to promote "Imperative" books are 
still available from the Council on Books 
in Wartime, 347 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. The cost of the poster, two dollars 
postpaid, includes title. inserts for each 
“Imperative” book chosen. 


Special Saturday Review Number 


AN ARTICLE on libraries and the post- 
war world by Donald Campbell, of the 
Haverhill Public Library, appeared in 
the March 20 issue of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, which is devoted to 
foundations of the peace. Under the 
guest editorship of Norman Angell, this 
issue is devoted to books and pamphlets 
concerning the peace and the postwar 
world. 


Books for Bonds 


Tue First Books for Bonds Day, held 
in Allentown, Pa., February 24, was a 
great success as over $800,000 worth of 
bonds was sold. Pearl Buck and Mildred 
Jordan were important speakers, and 
Robert Lawson spoke and drew pictures. 
This was the first of such days being 
planned by a committee organized by di- 
rection of Secretary Morgenthau and 
working with Julian Street, Jr., of the 
Treasury Department. Mark Van Doren 
is chairman of the committee. May Vir- 
ginia Kunz, librarian of the Allentown 
Public Library, and Alfred Lewis, chair- 
man of the War Savings Staff of the 
Lehigh Valley, were joint chairmen of 
the local committee. Talks were made to 
several clubs, in the high schools, and 
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over the radio. The main rally was held 
in the high school auditorium with bond 
purchases the price of admission. Martha 
Huddleston, of the Community Book As- 
sociates, is in “charge of detail for the 
Books for Bonds Days projected by the 
committee. President Metcalf appointed 
Louis J. Bailey of the Queens Borough 
Public Library as the A.L.A. representa- 
tive on the committee. 


Military Review 

Military Review, published by the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., and designed to in- 
form both civilian and military readers, 
was changed from a quarterly to a monthly 
magazine beginning with the April issue. 
Subscriptions ($3 a year) may be sent 
to the Book Department, Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan. 


Adapting the School Library 


(Continued from page 162) 

sometimes to librarians as well. 

Probably the most lasting effect of the 
school library’s wartime experience will 
be a more widespread understanding and 
conviction that the school library is a 
service, not a place. The service may 
take any form suitable to an effective job 
of selection, guidance, and administration 
in its own setting. In wartime as in 
peacetime, school librarians are most help- 
ful when they are informed not only in 
library practice but in the curriculum and 
philosophy of the school. They are most 
successful when they are alert to adapt 
older media and practices to new needs. 
They are most productive when they com- 
bine imagination and drive with their 
fundamental knowledge of young people 
and books. 
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Regional Institutes 


NINETEEN REGIONAL INSTITUTES on 
war and postwar issues have been sched- 
uled. Most of them have already been 
held. Chairmen of regional institute 
committees and dates of the institutes, 
when known, are as follows: 

Austin, Donald Coney, University of 
Texas Library, Austin, Мау 12-13 ; Boston, 
Milton E. Lord, Public Library, Boston; 
Chicago, Carl B. Roden, Public Library, 
Chicago, Apr. 3-4; Cleveland, Clarence 
5. Metcalf, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Mar. 20-21; Denver, Malcolm G. Wyer, 
Public Library, Denver, Apr. 1-2; Des 
Moines, Forrest B. Spaulding, Public Li- 
brary, Des Moines, Apr. 8-9; Detroit, 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, De- 
troit, Apr. 9-10; Los Angeles, Althea H. 
Warren, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Mar. 13-14; Louisville, Clarence R. Gra- 
ham, Free Public Library, Louisville, 
Мау. 12-13; Minneapolis, Carl Vitz, Pub- 
lic Library, Minneapolis, Apr. 9-10; New 
Orleans, John Hall Jacobs, Public Li- 
brary, New Orleans, Apr. 6-7; New 
York, Franklin: F. Hopper, Public Li- 
brary, New York, Apr. 3-4; Philadelphia, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Apr. 7; Pittsburgh, 
James E. Bryan, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Mar. 17-18; Portland, Nell Avery 
Unger, Library Association, Portland, 
Ore., Mar. 20-21; St. Louis, Charles H. 
Compton, Public Library, St. Louis, Apr. 
6-7; San Francisco, Robert Rea, Public 
Library, San Francisco, Mar. 17-18; Se- 
attle, John S. Richards, Public Library, 


Seattle, Mar. 24-25; Topeka, Ruth E. 
Hammond, City Library, Wichita, Kan., 
Apr. 8-9. 


Library Extension News 

ENCOURAGING WORD of legislative ac- 
tion to provide for library extension serv- 
ice is coming in from the states, although 
the story is still far from complete. One 
state library agency begins active work 
with its first appropriation; one state has 
made a first state aid appropriation; sev- 
eral states have renewed or increased state 
aid funds; several have increased appre- 
ciably the appropriations for the state li- 
brary agency. Figures are as follows: 

Arkansas. $120,000 for biennium for 
state aid and for operation of state li- 
brary commission (same as last biennium). 

Indiana. State library appropriation 
increased almost $15,000. 

Massachusetts. $3070 four-month in- 
terim appropriation for personnel for re- 
gional bookmobile service hitherto provided 
by W.P.A. Biennial appropriation still 
pending. 

Michigan. $300,000 for state aid for 
the year 1943-44 ($250,000 a year for last 
biennium) ; $104,500 for the state library 
(good increase in book fund) ; and $2000 
for expenses of state board. 

North Carolina. $250,000 for bien- 
nium for state aid (increase of $50,000 
over last biennium). 

Oregon. $132,000 for the biennium for 
the state library ($119,085 for last bien- 
nium), the increase to provide for a new 
school and children’s specialist and for 
salary increases. 
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South Carolina. ` First appropriation of 
$15,000 for the year 1943-44 for the state 
library board. Work has already begun 
under. an emergency interim allowance 
from the budget commission. The form- 
er state W.P.A. library supervisor is 
serving as field representative. 

Tennessee. First appropriation of 
$20,000 per year for aid in continuation 
of regional library service in thirteen 
counties in the Knoxville area, where a 
beginning had been made with T.V.A. 
help. 

Vermont. $48,000 for biennium for 
four regional library centers and bookmo- 
bile services and for the other activities of 
the state library commission (same as last 
biennium). 

Washington. $64,990 for the bien- 
nium for the state library ($56,300 for 
the last biennium), the increase to pro- 
vide for a field worker and increased book 
funds. —— 

Reorganization of the state library 
agency was under consideration in several 
states. Action was taken in Georgia. 
Functions and services of the library com- 
mission will be transferred to the state 
board of education July т under legisla- 
tion sponsored by the state library associa- 
tion (in order to bring public and school 
library development into close relation- 
ship in the library and textbook division) 
and passed by the legislature. "The exist- 
ing personnel will be continued. 


Juri Wricut MERRILL ` 


To Every Librarian and Library 

Trustee 

You ARE URGED to write immediately 
to your senator or representative in Con- 
gress expressing your opinion on the Mc- 
Kellar Bill-—8.575. 

'This bill provides that appointments to 
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all positions with salaries of $4500 and 
over in the executive civil service shall be 
made by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. It provides also 
that all present appointments shall ter- 
minate on June 30, 1943, and that all 
appointments thereafter shall be for a 
term of only four years. 

I believe that the National Civil Service 
Reform League is absolutely correct when 
it says, “It strikes at the very heart of the 
merit principle of selection for public of- 
fice. It makes a career system virtually 
impossible." Furthermore, delays in im- 
portant appointments which would in- 
evitably ensue would disastrously cripple 
the war effort. 

Fantastic and dangerous and backward- 
looking as the bill is, there appears to be 
grave danger that it will pass unless good 
citizens protest quickly, vigorously, and 
in large numbers. 

Amy Умом, Chairman 
Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure 


A.L.A. Staff 


Eunice Wotre joined the staff on 
April first as Membership Assistant. 
Miss Wolfe is a graduate of the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, Li- 
brary School. She has served as librarian 
of a junior college and as extension li- 
brarian in the Kansas Traveling Libraries 
Commission and at Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia. Miss Wolfe has 
been active in the Kansas Library Associa- 
tion, serving as editor of the Kansas Li- 
brary Bulletin and as chairman of the 
Membership Committee. 

In March Dorothy M. Johnson became 
editorial assistant on the 4.7.4. Bulletin. 
Miss Johnson majored in journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin and received 











A.L.A. NEWS 


her library degree from Columbia. She 
has worked on regional library projects 
and for three years as a reporter. 

Robert William Powell, who has been 
general clerical assistant for nearly a year, 
has left to join the armed forces. 


From SPECIAL FUNDS 


Dorothy J. Comins has been transferred 
from the position of assistant for the 
Books for Latin America Project to that 
of executive assistant of the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas of the 
International Relations Board. She re- 
places Wayne M. Hartwell who is now in 
the armed forces. 

Edith Armstrong Wright, on leave of 
absence from Brown University, has been 
appointed to the position Miss Comins 
held on the Books for Latin America 
Project. Miss Wright has her Ph.D. 
from Bryn Mawr and her library degree 
from Drexel. She has worked in the 
Drexel Institute, Temple University, and 
Brown University libraries. 

Carl Melinat, on leave of absence from 
Syracuse University, School of Library 
Science, is spending two months at Head- 
quarters for intensive work on a study of 
training for international library service. 
This project, sponsored by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, is under the 
supervision of Carl М. White, director 
of the University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana. 

Helen Louise Butler has worked for 
two and a half months on a study of war- 
time school library services and is now 
working for two months for the Post- 
war Planning Committee. 

Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, librarian of 
Mills College Library, is spending the 
month of April on a quick study of war 
activities of college libraries for the 
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A.C.R.L. Committee on Wartime Ac- 
tivities. 

In February Julia L. Mills became 
temporary professional assistant in the 
Personnel Division. She is a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke College and Simmons 
College, School of Library Science. Miss 
Mills has had experience in both public 
and college libraries and was assistant li- 
brarian at Antioch College at the time 
of her appointment to the A.L.A. staff, 


Union Catalog in Mexico 


Воротрн Н. GJELSNESs is on leave of 
absence from his position as chairman of 
the department of library science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, to di- 
rect the development of a union catalog 
of library materials in Mexico. The 
project was made possible by a grant of 
thirteen thousand dollars from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and is under the super- 
vision of the Benjamin Franklin Library. 


Error in Statistics 


Tue Tursa Ровілс Ілвкавү, Tulsa, 
Okla., reports a correction in its annual 
statistical report for 1942. The figure for 
“Binding and Rebinding,” $14,511, which 
it reported, should be $4511. 


College Libraries in Wartime 


A suRVEY similar to those of Emily 
Miller Danton in the public library field 
and Helen L. Butler in the school library 
field is being made by Evelyn Steel Little 
for college and university libraries. ‘This 
study is sponsored by the A.L.A. and the 
A.C.R.L. Committee on Wartime Ас- 
tivities. The report of Mrs. Little’s sur- 
vey will appear in the June College and 
Research Libraries, and an article based 


on the survey will appear in the June 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Collaborating with Great Britain 


Ам EXCERPT from a review appearing 
in the February 13 issue of the English pub- 
lication Time and Tide is quoted below: 


Peace and War is a publication prepared 
in the Department of State of the U.S.A. 
to provide an exposé of American foreign 
policy between the years 1931 and 1941 and 
to serve as an introduction to a collection 
of ‘documents on the same subject which 
will be published later. First available to 
the American public barely a month ago, 
Peace and War has now been reprinted by 
H. M. Stationery Office and is on sale in 
this country at the price of one shilling. 
This is a technical innovation in an im- 
portant sphere of practical collaboration be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
which, it is hoped, will provide the precedent 
for a whole series of reprints of official pub- 
lications of the one country by the govern- 
ment printing office of the other, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Both valuable ship- 
ping space and invaluable time would thus 
be saved. The delay in getting American 
publications across to this country through 
normal channels is considerable, quite apart 
from the exchange restrictions, while it is 
forbidden to the ordinary citizen to send 
British publications over to the United 
States at all. 


Catholic Book Week Handbook ` 

Tue Washington-Maryland-Virginia 
unit of the Catholic Library Association, 
which is compiling а Catholic Book Week 
Handbook, is interested in getting sugges- 
tions and samples of materials used for 


Book Week in public school and Catholic 


libraries. Credit will be given to the 
librarians contributing, and samples will 
be returned when requested. Richard 
James Hurley, Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C., is chairman in charge 
of the project. 

School material may be sent to Sister 
St. Magdalen, librarian, Immaculata 
Junior College, Wisconsin and Nebraska 
Avenues, N.W., Washington, D.C.; col- 
lege and university material to Phillips 
Temple, librarian, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C.; and seminary 
items to William J. Gibbons, 5.]., Wood- 
stock College, Woodstock, Md. 


Joint Session 


A JOINT SESSION of librarians and col- 
lege administrators to discuss "The Role 
of the Library in the General College 
Program" was part of the program for the 
Library Section of the Louisiana College 
Conference held in Baton Rouge in 
March. The program was planned by 
Mary Clay, librarian, Northeast Junior 
College, Monroe, La. 


Prospects for Travel 


А MAN in the O.D.T.- office in Wash- 
ington says unofficially that civilian trans- 
portation may Бе drasticaly curtailed 
before long; that vacation travel may be 
prohibited; that in any case the outlook 
for travel this summer is not encouraging. 
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EVELYN STEEL LITTLE 


The librarian of Mills College reports for A.L.A. Bulletin readers the results 
of a brief study of the war services of college and university libraries. 
Dr. Little’s complete report appears in the June number of College 
and Research Libraries. 


"ES COLLEGE has gone to war. 
Marching columns block the cam- 
pus paths, and barked commands below 
library windows are heard in quiet read- 
ing rooms. "The libraries too share in this 
mobilization of facilities, in less vocal 
fashion, endeavoring to organize and dis- 
seminate the information needed in the 
national emergency and at the same time 
to carry on the traditions of humane learn- 
ing which have endured through many 
wars. 

The rapid survey of a number of col- 
lege and university libraries of different 
types which the writer made at the request 
of the Committee on War Activities of the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries brought to light various forms of 
war service in the academic libraries of the 
country. These services fall generally into 
three classes: the aid to research in govern- 
mental fields essential to the war effort and 
to the armed forces; the service to stu- 
dents and faculty; and the adult educa- 
tion of the wider community surrounding 
the institution. Of these three, the first 
belongs almost entirely to the large uni- 
versity or urban research libraries; the 
second is the essential responsibility of all 
libraries in educational institutions of 
whatever size; the third is a function 


shared by college and public libraries alike 
but carried on chiefly by colleges in those 
rural areas not served by a local public 
library or in state universities having an 
active extension division. 

One or more of these functions the 
libraries are steadfastly carrying on in 
spite of the pressures of wartime living. 
Аз yet the larger institutions have suf- 
fered little or no financial belt tightening, 
and some libraries even had budget in- 
creases due to allowances for units of the 
armed forces or to the general campus 
prosperity resulting from government con- 
tracts. The chief handicap faced by the 
university libraries is loss of trained per- 
sonnel plus delay and difficulty in the 
acquisition of needed printed materials and 
equipment. The loss of personnel is some- 
times met by the substitution of temporary 
assistants who have adequate educational 
qualifications but lack professional library 
training, but more often is solved by con- 
solidation within the library. 

In the smaller liberal arts colleges, par- 
ticularly in the cases where loss of enrol- 
ment is not compensated by selective service 
units allotted to the college for training, 
there have already been some reductions 
in library funds and there is the grave pos- 
sibility of inadequate provision for some 
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years to come. In such cases the best 
remedy seems to be a courageous facing 
of the situation to determine the elements 
most essential to adequate service and a 
clear presentation of facts to the adminis- 
tration which should carry conviction of 
the importance of the library’s stability 
and growth. 


SERVICE TO RESEARCH 


Leadership, both military and civil, in 
this war has discovered the libraries. 
Whether it is an attack on a hitherto 
unpublicized Pacific island, a landing in 
Africa, or an air raid on Tokyo, cam- 
paigns are planned on the basis of specific 
information sought in the reference de- 
partments of the university libraries or 
the specialized reference libraries scattered 
throughout the country. In many of 
these, military officers do their own re- 
search; books being laid out for them by 
the staff. In other cases, questions are 
sent in by mail or telephone and reference 
assistants provide the information. From 
the vegetation on Guadalcanal to the rail- 
way gauge in North Africa, the reference 
librarian experiences a thrill of excitement 
in the progressive locations of the queries 
which come to her desk. 

More elaborate research is carried on 
by the experts who are habitual library 
users. In all the research libraries every 
available resource has been placed at the 
disposal of the government and of those 
engaged in the scientific or industrial side 
of the war effort. By means of microfilm, 
photostat, map reproduction, interlibrary 
loan, translation from little-known lan- 
guages, as well as by the abrogation of all 
previous rules regarding the loaning of 
reference materials—in all these and other 
ways the libraries have accepted the fact 
that they are drafted for the emergency. 
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Policies of acquisition have likewise been 
affected, but in directions which were pre- 
dictable. The increase in the demand for 
and use of documentary and pamphlet 
material has brought new problems, chiefly 
in obtaining more printed matter of this 
sort promptly and handling it without de- 
lay. Simplification in matters of record 
and a generous policy of circulation even 
with the expectation of some loss is be- 
coming more general. Plans are being 
made for more convenient purchase of 
inexpensive documents through the use of 
stamps or printed postals. The Office of 
War Information is anxious to cooperate 
with the academic as well as the public 
libraries in disseminating information es- 
sential to better understanding of the war. 
But the responsibility for the method of 
reaching the public must rest with the 
libraries, and from the profession itself 
should come the initiative in suggesting to 
the federal government the most effective 
means of accomplishing the desired end. 

In many of the academic libraries there 
is a heartening tendency to buy more gen- 
erously than heretofore current books of 
interest, not necessarily connected with 
specific courses, but stimulating in their 
relation to world affairs. The recognized 
desirability of spreading understanding of 
a global community of nations is resulting 
in a wider use of maps and increasing 
purchases in the field of geography. 

So many college libraries have been 
chronic sufferers from financial anemia and 
from too highly departmentalized book 
budgets that the librarians cannot be justly 
blamed for bald spots in the collection. 
However, the demands of the war have 
brought to light the strengths as well as 
the weaknesses of many collections. In 
an hour of need it is the good collection 
which stands the test, and books are the 
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lifeblood of every library. The danger 
to be foreseen and guarded against in a 
period of war is the drying up of this 
stream at its source. 


SERVICE TO STUDENTS 


But books alone do not create a func- 
tioning library, and it is in their service 
to faculty and student body that the aca- 
demic libraries differ most widely. Many 
of the large universities are concentrating 
their effort largely on research, and because 
the men in their student bodies have been 
replaced to a great degree by those in units 
of the armed forces who occupy space on 
the campus chiefly for technical training, 
they scarcely consider the men as potential 
readers and are concerned little, if at all, 
with providing reading space or books for 
them. Dormitory libraries are closed and 
rooms formerly available as open-shelf 
reading rooms for the undergraduate are 
now frequently needed for military pur- 
poses. This is not everywhere true, of 
course, but it occurs often enough to justify 
the observation that insofar as his educa- 
tion by voluntary reading is concerned the 
undergraduate student in a large coeduca- 
tional institution is almost forgotten. In 
the smaller colleges, where service has al- 
ways been more personalized, this is far 
less true. It has seemed to this writer that 
the most important task facing college li- 


brarians and library staffs today is this. 


provision of stimulating reading matter for 
the student group. 

An active and effective library will often 
prove of unexpected service even to the 
training units in whose planned program 
it has been given no place. The Univer- 
sity of Colorado library has found a variety 
of ways in which to serve its units of the 
armed forces, from twenty-four-hour read- 
ing room space for intensive study to 
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mystery stories in their barracks and record 
concerts when they are too tired to read. 
At the Georgia Institute of Technology, 
where a unit of five hundred men was 
installed with no provision for library 
service or any expectation of its need by 
the Army authorities, it was found that 
an average of one hundred men used the 
library every day for purposes of general 
reading as well as study. These are only 
two instances which could be multiplied 
many times. Libraries the country over 
are finding different ways of serving ac- 
cording to local needs. The University 
of North Carolina has an active war in- 
formation center which may be taken as 
typical of many of these, serving both cam- 
pus and state. Located in the main hall, 
staffed constantly and advertised from the 
moment you approach the outer door, it is 
not content with providing 3500 pamphlets 
with factual answers to innumerable stu- 
dent questions but has gathered there a 
special collection of several hundred back- 
ground books arranged by reader interest 
to aid in understanding the war issues and 
to stimulate student reading thereon. 


SERVICE TO THE CAMPUS AND THE STATE 


Towa State College is another which has 
concentrated on campus reading as well 
as state-wide extension activities and tech- 
nical ‘research. Its generous policy of pro- 


viding multiple copies of popular war 


books, scattered over the campus in every 
possible reading outlet, followed up by an 
aggressive participation of the library staff 
in forums, debates, house meetings, dis- 
cussion groups, radio talks, etc., is bound 
to produce some result in creating a more 
thoughtful public. 

This responsibility for an informed pub- 
lic opinion, which many observers have 
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pointed out, is one which cannot be stressed 
too often or too loudly at the present time 
when the need for understanding is dire 
and imperative. A traveler from coast to 
coast cannot fail to be appalled at the 
apathy and wilful ignorance which still 
prevails not only on Main Street and at 
the country crossroads but under the elm 
trees on many a quadrangle. 


A SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 


This is a responsibility shared by the 
smallest college and the largest university 
which includes college students, a task 
which every member of the library staff 
can share with the chief. To the public 
we are all “librarians,” even to the pages 
and student assistants who shelve books 
or file cards. Every one of us can under- 
take to do his part in this effort to trans- 
mute the vital ideas—the facts, thoughts, 
and convictions stored in worth-while 
books—into the judgment and opinion of 
the people, which in a democracy will take 
form as action. Without this process de- 

.Mocracy cannot survive, and those who 
fight will have lost, whatever the outcome 
of the front-line battles. 

'The links in this chain of service are 
obvious. The librarian at the top must 
work tirelessly at wise selection of books 
and must in most cases work after hours 
to find means for providing them in greater 
quantity. Cataloging routines must be cut 
and rules relaxed to get books to people 
quickly. ‘Time should be allowed for staff 
reading or discussion of the new books if 
possible, but even without time and if he 
has to sit up in bed to read at night, every 
staff member should accept the responsibil- 
ity of being well read and well informed. 
No book is really alight until you plug 
in the connection with the right reader, and 
you cannot possibly do this—unless by 
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happy accident—with an unknown book. 
If you give the scholarly volume by David 
Dallin оп Russia's foreign policy, 1939- 
42, to the undergraduate who should 
have had Walter Graebner's Round Trip 
io Russia or Wallace Carroll's We're in 
This with Russia, you have knocked him 
in the head and have wasted an important 
book as a blunt weapon for the purpose. 
On the other hand, you should get that 
volume to the member of the faculty in 
whose course it will prove germinal. If 
you let the instructor walk off instead 
with America, Russia, and the Communist 
Party because it is on the new book shelf 
and the older volume is hidden away in 
327.47, you have failed in your job. 
America, Russia, and the Communist Party 
should have gone to a faculty wife so that 
its, proposal for the disbanding of the Com- 
munist party in America would be talked 
over at the book club meeting. 


GUIDE THE READER 


If you circulate a fictional piece of 
propaganda such as the best seller Three 
Bamboos to an uncritical reader who might 
accept it as fact, you have a positive duty 
to stop filing your cards at the loan desk 
long enough to point out the dangers of 
its anonymity, its lack of authority and 
documentation, and its sensational charges 
which are not borne out by historical fact. 
Let your reader take it if he will, but use 
your best eloquence to persuade him to 
weigh it against such a book as Behind the 
Japanese Mask, a readable book as well 
and a thoughtful one written by a soci- 
ologist aware of the meaning of evidence 
and the danger of generalizing about na- 
tional characteristics. 

This is our war work. This is the task 
of the library assistant behind the lines, 
behind the desk, behind the book, 


The Librarian as a Community Leader 


MRS. HAROLD V. MILLIGAN 


The president of the National Council of Women of the United States, at 
the request of the A.L.A. Bulletin, defines the place of the librarian т 
the community. 


о that an advertisement like this 
‘were to appear in daily newspapers 
throughout the country: 


с— 





The People’s University 


Why not take advantage 
of our services? 


Courses of study to suit the in- 
dividual needs of every registrant, 
young or old, foreign-born or native- 
born, college graduate or self-edu- 
cated, 

Textbooks loaned without charge. 

Special advice on wartime problems, 
such as victory gardens, home canning, 
nutrition, budgets, morale-building, 
recreation. 

Information about our allies and our 
enemies. 

Forums on how to prepare for the 
postwar world. 


All Services F ree 








Imagine the enthusiastic response of 
thousands of people to an advertisement 
of this sort! Imagine how eagerly many 
of them, confused about the issues of the 
war, would turn to such a source of as- 
sistance ! 











Yet the equivalent of a “people’s uni- 
versity” exists wherever a public library 
serves a community. Unfortunately, 
many who need the help most regard li- 
braries only as buildings which house 
books. They have not yet discovered the 
practical aids librarians have devised to 
gear them to a wartime economy and to 
acquaint them with world politics. 

Obviously librarians cannot pound on 
doors to call attention to their valuable 
services; but they can use the facilities 
of their local radio stations, the press, and 
the speakers’ bureaus of other organiza- 
tions to make the community aware of 
their contribution to the war effort. They 
must, in short, become publicity conscious. 

A recent poll showed that 25 per cent 
of the people in this country do not even 
know what we mean when we speak of 
the "United Nations;" a sizable percen- 
tage could name only two or three of the 
nations themselves. This situation clearly 
calls for more education and interpreta- 
tion on a popular level. It does not mean 
that we must reduce our discussions of 
current issues to the level of a six-year- 
old mind, but we must make every effort 
to simplify our phraseology and use 
graphic techniques which Mrs. John 
Smith, average American, can readily 
grasp. Here is an opportunity for the 
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librarian to become a focal point in the 
life of the community. 

The first approach to the subject of 
world unity, in Mrs. Smith’s case, may 
be a carefully selected magazine article 
which will open new vistas in her mind, 
following which she may be led, step by 
step, to more profound books. The Keys 
of the Kingdom may be more effective 
to teach her respect for religious and racial 
differences than a nonfiction work which 
explains how Nazi propaganda tries to 
divide white from Negro, Protestant from 
Catholic, Christian from Jew. 

An informal discussion group, led by 
‚ the librarian, may give Mrs. Smith and 


Why I Don’t 
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her neighbors their first concept of their 
citizenship in a new world community 
that has shrunk in size as a result of the 
clipper plane and radio. 

Never before has the librarian had a 
better opportunity to exercise leadership 
in the community than now, when people 
are troubled in spirit and groping to ad- 
just themselves to a rapidly changing 
world. The techniques used will of ne- 
cessity vary, but if the librarian rises to the 
challenge, the end of the war will find 
Americans better prepared to take their 
places in a universal order where people 
of all nationalities, races, colors, and 
creeds may dwell in peace and harmony. 


Like Libraries 


The following informal comments by a library patron may help librarians 
to see themselves as some others see them. 


EADING AND SMOKING go hand in 
hand with me. 

Libraries are cold and cheerless places; 
stiff, straight-backed, wood-bottomed chairs 
are the rule. 

'The enforced silence of a library is 
very discouraging. I can read in a hotel 
lobby or on a train, but put me in a room 
where silence 1s imposed and I am con- 
scious of every person who enters, gets up 
from his chair, selects another book, drops 
a magazine. 

lam afraid of the old maids, male and 
female, on the library staff, of their 
elaborate bookkeeping system for keeping 
track of two-cent fines, afraid of the books 
chosen by them íor fear they are trying 
to mold my character or something. Sev- 
eral times I have carried home ап armful 
of books which I didn't want because I 


had been indiscreet enough to tell the 
librarian the nature of the question upon 
which I was seeking light, and he, very 
helpfully, dug all the books out for me. 
I was afraid to tell him that he just 
simply didn't get the point of my question— 
that I was simply trying to satisfy a 
brief curiosity about something in a few 
moments’ spare time. 

Required reading in high school scarred 
me with the marks of compulsion. I still 
approach the library with dragging feet. 

The Reader's Guide scares me. ‘The 
last time I used it I made notes of twenty- 
odd articles which seemed to be on my 
question. Of the twenty only three maga- 
zines were available; in the three only one 
article had a bearing on my question. 

Library subject indexing is unsatisfac- 
tory to the layman. Ask some lawyer to 
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show you the West Publishing Company’s 
key number index system. The average 
public library's indexing is about as valu- 
able as a Boy Scout's pocket sundial. 

Libraries do not reach those who should 
be their principal patrons. Libraries do 
not get their services out to a large enough 
segment of the adult population. Circu- 
lation is not in itself the test of the li- 
brary’s use; distribution of circulation 
is what is important. It is principally the 
mecca of women searching for material 
for club programs in which neither the 
searcher nor the ultimate listener is really 
interested. What percentage of your 
adult male population ever has any con- 
tact with your library other than seeing it 
in his tax statement and being called upon 
to pay the fines accumulated by his care- 
less wife and children? 

Many libraries, in an attempt to im- 
prove and cultivate the higher instincts 
and finer tastes of the readers, waste a 
large share of their book budgets on books 
which will never be read. 

Library hours are unsatisfactory. Most 
people have to do their reading in the 
evening: they are not through with their 
dinner and necessary duties until eight 
o’clock. By the time they get down to 
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the library it is eight-thirty. Before they 
have got hold of the tail of the thing 
they are looking for, the librarian comes 
around switching off the lights and whis- 
pering that it is nine o’clock. 

Librarians aren’t people. They think 
no thoughts, do no things, live no lives; 
so immersed in their books do they become 
that they conclude that all life is found 
in books. They live only vicariously, 
gaining their experience and their life only 
from the printed page. What to do about 
underprivileged children? Read a book 
about them. What to do about the Negro 
problem? Read a book about it. What 
to do about the kind of peace which is 
to follow the war? Read a book about 
it. Do you find librarians on the boards 
of children’s homes, Y.W.C.A.’s, Girl 
Scouts, chambers of commerce, community 
chests, Salvation Army, or any of the 
other agencies which are trying through 
group action to do something about con- 
ditions? Do you find them actively in- 
terested in politics to the extent of doing 
something? Of course there are many 
noteworthy exceptions, but my point is 
that these are conditions as they appear 
to me on the whole and on the average 
among libraries and librarians. 


Choosing Our Association Leaders 


MARIAN С. MANLEY 


A member of the 1942-43 Nominating Committee and librarian of the 
Business Branch of the Newark Public Library describes problems 
and procedures in selecting nominees for A.L.A. offices. 


HAT SHOULD the members of the 
American Library Association do to 
see that the Association that is the formal 
representative of the library profession in 
this country has courageous, vigorous, and 
enlightened leadership? ‘The candidates 
for office are picked by a nominating com- 
mittee appointed by the Executive Board 
to facilitate the selection of officers from 
the 15,328 members that make up the 
American Library Association. ' The of- 
. ficers, Executive Board, and Council mem- 
bers are elected by the correspondence 
ballot of all members whose dues have 
been paid. What is the responsibility of 
each member in relation to the difficult 
task that the Nominating Committee must 
perform? The obligations of participa- 
tion in the activities of an association call 
for continuous observation and appraisal 
of individuals for those who seem quali- 
fied, through constructive qualities and 
clear thinking, to hold office. А further 
step is to send such names and supporting 
information to the chairman and to mem- 
bers of the Nominating Committee in 
ample time for real consideration. Ап 
additional step is to urge others to meet 
their share of the responsibility in this 
way. 
The A.L.A. Nominating Committee se- 
lects from a membership of 15,328 the 


appropriate candidates for three offices, 
two seats on the Executive Board, and six 
seats on the Council each year. This 
means that those appointed to the commit- 
tee should have a sufficient working 
knowledge of the qualities and experience 
of different members of the Association 
to be able to recommend two opposing 
candidates for each of these positions. 
Their responsibility for finding people 
with clear views, willing to express them 
with conviction but open-minded when 
considering any problem, makes appoint- 
ment to the Nominating Committee itself 
a serious assignment. ‘The difficulty of 
knowing a sufficient number of the 15,328 
to be able to have some idea of even obvi- 
ous qualities is pronounced. When to 
that is added the necessity for penetrating 
through the screen of demonstrated ability 
in a certain direction to the inner qualities 
of decision, courage, judgment, tolerance, 
and conviction, the successful completion 
of the task is something that can only be 
hoped for, not attained. But the more 
the members live up to their responsibility 
of suggestion, the greater the chance of 
its attainment. 

Apart from the individual qualities of 
the members must be considered the differ- 
ent types of libraries that are represented 
in the membership of the Association as 
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well as the varied classifications of posi- 
tions in particular libraries. The A.L.A. 
consists of public librarians, college li- 
brarians, university librarians, special 
librarians, school librarians, junior mem- 
bers, professed liberals, and many other 
groups. It consists of trustees, chief li- 
brarians, department heads, specialists, 
and assistants. The membership is spread 
from coast to coast, so regional qualifica- 
tions must not be overlooked. Is it pos- 
sible to find a working basis for all these 
aspects ? 

'The matter of opposing candidates com- 
plicates the picture still further. 
effort to provide for greater democracy 
in the Association the A.L.A. discontinued 
some years ago the nomination of but 
one candidate for each position and in- 
stead presents two, except in the case of 
the President-Elect. For the Nominat- 
ing Committee this means the delicate 
weighing of qualifications so as to avoid 
loading the dice against one or another of 
the candidates. Apart from the relative 
degree of quality and Association famili- 
arity, there are complications of region, 
sex, color, religion, and so on. 


In an 


CoMMITTEE MEMBERS 


'To meet these complications there is a 
major problem of finding five people for 
the Nominating Committee who can ad- 
just their points of view and their knowl- 
edge of the membership to a common basis 
of understanding. They must each be 
prepared to hold firmly to any essential 
belief while listening reasonably to other 
committee members. In themselves they 
must represent different kinds of experi- 
ence and understanding. 

'The Nominating Committee for 1942 
illustrates this combination. Its member- 
ship consisted of a public librarian, past 
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president of the A.L.A. with a widespread 
knowledge of the membership; a library 
school director of long experience in the 
Association; a leading member of one oc- 
cupational division that had undergone 
strenuous growing pains; a junior member 
informed of the interests, personalities, 
and desires of that group; and another 
member who had a marked affiliation with 
one group and widespread acquaintance 
with many librarians, plus a critical slant 
on the Association in general. This com- 
bination would seem to have all the ele- 
ments for a battle royal. It did mean 
free exchange of strong views. 


How One NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
FUNCTIONED 


'The history of this Nominating Com- 
mittee shows that its members were asked 
in January to serve on the committee. In 
the spring the members began to corre- 
spond on the various problems involved, 
to pool suggestions on individuals, and to 
weigh the needs of the different elements, 
both strong groups and minorities, in the 
Association. It recognized the different 
psychological factors, those bearing on the 
future and those developed through some 


. long-drawn-out history in the past. Аза 


result, when the committee met in session 
in Milwaukee, there was a considerable 
body of data for its attention. The chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee had 
sent to the Library Journal and the 
A.L.A. Bulletin letters asking for sugges- 
tions. The poor returns were due, pos- 
sibly, to late publication. 

The committee did not act lightly. It 
met at the Milwaukee Conference from 
I to §:30 one day, from 2 to § another 
day, and from то to 12 the third day. 
Since this was the time for full under- 
standing, it discussed the membership in 
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vivid terms. The complete freedom of 
discussion and the wide range of knowl- 
edge of personnel shown by the committee 
members held promise of as successful a 
slate as might be expected in view of the 
heavy handicap under which every nom- 
inating committee operates. 

After much discussion 
seemed clear: 

First, with different groups insistent on 
representation as groups it was essential 
that a slate for Executive Board and 
Council members and Second Vice Presi- 
dent should recognize this feeling. By 
nominating well-known and experienced 
people from each group, with reputations 
developed presumably on a basis of judg- 
ment and leadership, the representation of 
certain groups was assured, while freedom 
of choice of the individual was left within 
the framework of the group. Thus in the 
case of the Second Vice President, de- 
partment heads were selected ; for the two 
members of the Executive Board, college 
librarians and school librarians were 
chosen; for the unexpired term of another 
board member a selection was made from 
state librarians. For the Council the same 
pattern was followed: college librarians, 
children's librarians, junior members, Pro- 
gressive Library Council members, and 
Negro members. - 

Second, for the First Vice President and 
President-Elect the question of conformity 
to a pattern seemed to be overbalanced by 
the need for someone clear in mental 
processes, with sound judgment, experi- 
enced in Association problems, and recog- 
nized throughout the profession for his 
or her contributions. A number were 
considered pro and con according to the 
divergent points of view of the members 
of the committee and with the general 
reputation of the individuals taken into 


two points 
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account. Problems that were likely to be 
faced were also kept in mind. With the 
hope that 1944-45 would be a postwar 
year, there appeared to be need for a 
president with experience in planning and 
dealing with the federal government. 
This discussion was exhaustive and evi- 
dently quite conclusive. When the actual 
balloting was done, the five members of 
the group voted independently for candi- 
dates in practically the same order. The 
final conclusions of the Nominating Com- 
mittee left the chairman with a list of 
ten names of people to be approached in 
the prescribed order to serve as First Vice 
President. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed for the other officers, except that in 


-these instances the names were from a 


specific category of the membership. The 
chairman of the Nominating Committee 
later reported to the members that he had 
had extraordinarily good fortune in his 
correspondence. With but two excep- 
tions, the first choice or choices of the 
Nominating Committee had accepted. 


REACTION OF THE MEMBERSHIP 


Could any slate have the unqualified 
endorsement of all members of a group so 
divergent in experience as is the mem- 
bership of the American Library Associa- 
tion?’ Criticism may take different forms; 
for example, that nominations are cut to 
a pattern or that strong leaders have been 
overlooked. An agreement оп strong 
leadership is difficult to reach even when 
strong leadership is welcome. Again, 
some leadership may prove stronger in 
action than may be anticipated. Presum- 


‘ably the Nominating Committée has car- 


ried out its difficult task with all the 
fairness and knowledge at its command. 


(Continued on page 203) 


Libraries after the War 


These notes by the Executive Secretary describe briefly the efforts of certain 
A.L.A. library groups 10 plan for the future. 


Standards for pub- 


P ublic Libraries. 
lic libraries, prepared by the Postwar. 


Planning Committee of the A.L.A. with 
financial assistance from the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, were ready in 
June 1942. Within the past month 
N.R.P.B. has authorized publication by 
A.L.A. Some of the standards have been 
selected by a section of N.R.P.B. for pub- 
lication in a manual on city planning. 
This preparation of standards was the 
first step in planning for public libraries. 

With a small allotment of money from 
the Carnegie Corporation grant for emer- 
gency activities, work has now started on 
the second step, under the supervision of 
Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman, and Julia 
Wright Merrill, of A.L.A. Headquarters. 
This second step is the checking of exist- 
ing library service against the standards. 
Some months will be required for comple- 
tion of the task. The third step, mak- 
ing a plan, is still some distance in the 
future. 

The committee began-its work with 
public libraries because this appeared to 
be the biggest task and the one which is 
least dependent upon the planning of other 
groups and because the N.R.P.B. was in- 
terested in public libraries. The commit- 
tee is authorized to concern itself with 
other fields. . 

It may be of interest to note that the 
Library Association of Great Britain went 


about the job in a different way? The 
Honorary Secretary of that Association 
made a personal survey and a plan in a 
period of a few months; his book has been 
published; and meetings are now being 
held for criticism. 

In many states and cities individual 
librarians or committees of library as- 
sociations are also engaged in planning 
activities. In some cases they have been 
stimulated to this activity by state planning 
boards and other governmental agencies 
concerned with building up reservoirs of 
public works needs for use after the war. 

The forthcoming book American Li- 
brary Laws will be of value in state plan- 
ning. 

It should also be remembered that the 
A.L.A. has a national plan for libraries,? 
however imperfect and inadequately sup- 
ported by facts it may be. 

College and University Libraries. Wil- 
liam H. Carlson, University of Washing- 
ton Library, has been asked to serve as 
chairman of a postwar planning commit- 
tee for college and university. libraries. 
The invitation was extended jointly by 
Chairman Joeckel of the A.L.A. Postwar 
Planning Committee (of which Mr. Carl- 
son is a member) and by Chairman 


1Joeckel, Carleton В. “A Postwar Plan for 
British Public Libraries: The McColvin Report." 
АЛА. Bulletin 37:163-65, May 1943. 

2A National Plan for Libraries.” 4.1.4. Bulle- 
Ни 33:136-50, February 1939. Reprints of this 
article are available. 
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Brown of the Wartime Activities Com- 
mittee of A.C.R.L. He has been asked 
to concern himself with objectives, stand- 
ards, and plans for all types of college 
libraries. One of his first tasks will be 
to discover what planning is being done 
for colleges and universities in general. 

School and Children’s Libraries. The 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People recently authorized the 
creation of a postwar planning commit- 
tee and selected Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas, School Libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
N.C., who is a member of Dr. Joeckel's 
committee, as the chairman. There would 
seem to be an opportunity here also for de- 
sirable cooperation between the division 
and the A.L.A. committee. 

The Research Division of the National 
Education Association has recently pre- 
pared a confidential memorandum for 
criticism, entitled “Prospectus for Public 
Education in Post-War America.” Miss 
Merrill, Mildred L. Batchelder, A.L.A. 
School and Children’s Library Division, 
and I have examined the document, and a 
memorandum of criticism prepared by Miss 
Batchelder has been forwarded to the 
М.Е, А. 

I am serving аз vice chairman of a 
national education planning commission 
which was initiated by the Progressive 
Education Association officers. Carleton 
Washburne, of Winnetka, Ill, is chair- 
man of the commission. Its purpose is to 
stimulate discussion, by small, democrati- 
cally selected local groups, of perhaps a 
dozen of the major issues which face edu- 
cation (meaning primarily but not ex- 
clusively the public schools) and to reach 
actual decisions on those issues. ‘These 
decisions will be communicated through 
state and regional committees to the na- 
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tional commission; then the national, 
regional, state, and local groups are ex- 
pected to become concerned with action in 
line with the decisions reached. One of 
the issues tentatively selected is the de- 
velopment of adult education through 
many agencies, including libraries. 

Hospital Libraries. Оп the initiative 
of the A.L.A., a joint committee has been 
appointed to study the development of 
hospital library service during the past 
twenty-five years and to make proposals 
for future development. Represented on 
the committee are the American College 
of Surgeons, American Hospital Associa- 
tion, American Medical Association, 
American Psychiatric Association, Medi- 
cal Library Association, A.L.A. Hospital 
Libraries Round Table, and A.L.A. The 
first meeting of the committee was held in 
Chicago on May 14, 1943. Special funds 
will be needed for this undertaking. 

Resources. One of the most funda- 
mental and ambitious proposals is that 
presented to scholarly libraries a few 
months ago by Keyes D. Metcalf, Presi- 
dent of the A.L.A.; Julian Boyd, li- 
brarian, Princeton University Library; 
and Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress. Its objectives are to get lead- 
ing research and reference libraries to 
assume responsibility for obtaining all use- 
ful books and periodicals in specified fields ' 
of their own selection and to develop a 
cooperative scheme for purchasing foreign 
material. Considerable funds will be 
necessary for this project. 

Administrative Procedures and Tech- 
nical Processes. The Committee on the 
Use of the A.L.A. Catalog Code may 
be thought of as a kind of planning 
committee in this area. "The A.L.A. 
Committee on Library Administration pro- 
poses to study the possibilities of making 
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economies and improvements in technical 
processes and procedures. 

Personnel and Education for Librarian- 
ship. The study of degrees in library 
science and related problems of curricu- 
lum now in progress as a joint project 
of the Association of American Library 
Schools and the Board of Education for 
Librarianship is expected to contribute to 
improvement of professional education in 
librarianship, particularly in the relation- 
ships between academic and professional 
education. New and interesting experi- 
ments in the professional education of li- 
brarians are being planned now by several 
institutions. The board's inquiry (men- 
tioned in the paragraph on International 
Relations below) into the possibilities of 
short courses for librarians and non- 
librarians to be used in library administra- 
tive and reconstruction positions abroad 
may lead to useful improvements on the 
home front. 

The Board on Salaries, Staff, and Ten- 
ure has contributed to the standards for 
public libraries and contemplates further 
study of personnel matters following the 
checking of existing library service against 
the standards. This checking will include 
a study of personnel, salaries, and condi- 
tions of service which will show more 
generally than is now known how well the 
present library personnel meets the stand- 
ards of classification and рау plans 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council. As a 
continuation of this study, the Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure plans further 
inquiries on salaries and related matters. 
Planning for the re-employment of li- 
brarians dislocated by the war will prob- 
ably follow the checking of public library 
standards. 
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Adult Education is receiving attention 
in the public library study. 

International Relations. In addition 
to supervising going projects, the Inter- 
national Relations Board concerns itself 
with the development of new projects and 
with looking ahead in a general way. 
Fortunately, it has funds from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for general use as well 
as funds from that and other sources for 
special projects. А memorandum has 
been prepared by Edwin E. Williams, 
Harvard College Library, on "Libraries 
and Librarians in Postwar International 
Cultural Relations." It is now being re- 
vised and will no doubt be modified fre- 
quently as the outlook changes. It is a 
working memorandum rather than a fin- 
ished plan. A report having to do with 
selection and training of librarians and 
others for prospective overseas library jobs 
has been prepared by Carl Melinat, of Syra- 
cuse University, under the supervision of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 
and in cooperation with the International 
Relations Board. Flora B. Ludington, 
Anita M. Hostetter, Donald Coney, Keyes 
D. Metcalf, and Carl M. White have 
been directly involved. Mr. Coney has 
made two trips to the East to assemble 
information. Many others have been 
consulted. 


These notes are an informal and in- 
complete report of progress. Many other 
committees are also looking to the future. 
With the exception of the public library 
standards, which will be published soon 
(see page 205), the documents mentioned 


are not yet ready for distribution. 
Cart Н. MtrAM 


Library Cooperation with 
Organizations 


Several librarians have described for the A.L.A. Bulletin how their libraries 
or library associations cooperate with a particular organization in their 
communities. 


S I LIBRARIANS have been asked to 
write a few paragraphs about their 
cooperation with one organization in their 
communities. The following descriptions 
are taken from the reports received. 
Althea H. Warren, librarian, Los An- 
geles Public Library, Los Angeles, reports: 


Outstanding in consistent and continuous 
service is the Consumer Interest Committee 
of the Los Ángeles Defense Council, which 
is probably typical of the setup in many cities. 

The library's war information desk assists 
the Consumer Interest Committee in the op- 
eration of a consumer information center in 
the library's lecture room. The Consumer 
Interest Committee, composed of members 
from women's clubs, schools, labor and civic 
organizations, and business and professional 
groups, sponsors the center, which offers to 
consumers realistic wartime information and 
education on consumer problems arising out 
of the dislocation of a war economy. 

The center serves as a clearing house for 
consumer activities, and its volunteer staff 
gives information to the public on prices, ra- 
tioning, buying of goods, and various govern- 
mental defense measures. It also seeks to 
assist organizations and study groups by sug- 
gesting timely consumer problems and pro- 
gram materials, and by offering its aid in 
securing speakers. Last summer the library 
scheduled lectures in the center pertaining to 
consumer interests. 

The lecture room offers an excellent place 
for the center to display numerous govern- 
mental pamphlets and exhibits prepared by 


the city schools and the Los Angeles campus 
of the University of California on food, cloth- 
ing, prices, housing, salvage, victory gardens, 
and conservation. 

As a special feature of its program to build 
up informed intelligence on consumer prob- 
lems in Los Angeles, the information center 
sponsored a course this fall to inform con- 
sumer volunteers of new developments in 
consumer buying and consumer relations. 
'The Los Angeles Defense Council awarded a 
certificate of merit to those consumers who 
attended the series of five lectures. To serve 
as a guide to the lectures, the consumer com- 
mittee presented to Los Angeles consumers 
a booklet, You, the Consumer, which con- 
tains recent and essential materials pertaining 
to consumers and the war. 


'The president of the Minnesota Li- 
brary Association, Elizabeth Bond, re- 
ports: 


'The Minnesota State Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs cooperates with the Minnesota 
Library Association in the sponsorship of a 
radio program called "Women Wanted." It 
goes on the air over radio station WCCO at 
3:30 every Monday afternoon, on free time. 
It is a dialog-interview type of program 
carrying one central character throughout 
the series. This character is an average 
woman—M rs. Wedding, in the script—who 
wants to contribute to the war effort. Each 
time, two well-Known civic leaders in various 
fields, plus the station announcer, bring out 
the ways in which the average woman at 
home can help with the war effort. One 
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i 
program was on children and the war, for 
example; another was on religion in wartime. 
At the end of each program a very brief book 
list is presented with a statement that these 
books, or others just as good, may be ob- 
tained in the listeners’ local libraries and with 
a suggestion that they use their libraries as 
sources of information about the war effort 
and its furtherance. These book lists were 
prepared by the readers advisory service of 
the Minneapolis Public Library. 

This program is the result of some four 
years of cooperation between these two or- 
ganizations (Minnesota Library Association 
and Minnesota State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs). In this case the scripts are being 
written under the supervision of the radio 
committee of the Minnesota federation, with 
suggestions from various members of the 
M.L.A. We see the scripts before they go 
on the air, and we write the statements re- 
ferring to libraries. A number of librarians 
are being used in the interviews, and the 
M.L.A. has made suggestions as to the other 
participants. The M.L.A. underwrites a 
portion of the expenses of the program. Its 
share amounts to about forty dollars a year. 


Georgie G. McAfee, librarian of the 
Lima Public Library, Lima, Ohio, re- 
ports: 


There is active cooperation between the 
library and the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Voluntary Services. ‘The li- 
brary has followed closely the activities of 
this group and, through the participation of 
librarian and staff members in courses given 
for fire wardens, courses in first aid, and 
others, has reflected the subjects stressed for 
safeguarding the community. 

Staff members have helped in the canteen, 
which is operated twelve hours a day by the 
A.W.V.S. at the railroad station. In the re- 
cent Victory Book Campaign the director of 
the A.W.V.S. accepted the general chairman- 
ship of the campaign. The library carried as 
much work as usual, but the psychology of 
working through another ` agency which 
stressed the value of books was effective. Al- 
though the returns have not been as large as 
last year, when so many attics were cleared, 
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the quality of books received is much better, 
and we expect to go on collecting books and 
money with the help of the A.W.V.S. 
throughout the year. 


Dorothy Waugh, director of public re- 
lations, Montclair Free Public Library, 
Montclair, N.J., reports: 


When the defense council first registered 
people in town for volunteer defense work, 
the library served as one of the chief regis- 
tration points. Miss Quigley had suggested 
that helping at the library be listed among 
possible volunteer projects. About three 
hundred persons checked this as one of the 
ways in which they would like to give serv- 
ice. 

Frequently since then we have used the 
basic list obtained in this way to procure 
volunteer help on activities we were under- 
taking, including: 

1. Victory Book Campaign. 

2. Preserving the Montclair library book 
collection during wartime. Nearly thirty 
volunteers gave between fifteen and sixty 
hours each for cleaning and repairing books, 
checking shelf order, etc. 

3. Preserving Montclair history during 
wartime. About five volunteers have been 
collecting, for the past six months, pictures, 
printed items, old letters and records, etc., 
relative to Montclair’s history and have 
been interviewing old residents as to town 
history, especially in its personal aspects. 
We now contemplate organizing a larger 
group of volunteers to make a collection of 
photographs of Montclair men and women 
in our armed forces. 

4. Storytelling. Twenty volunteers took 
a course in storytelling under Ruth Tubby 
of the library staff, in view of probable de- 
mands for such ability in air raid shelters 
and in kindergartens and nursery schools 
rendered unusually busy by the drawing of 
mothers into industry, volunteer work, and 
so on. A number of those trained in the 
class were called on later by the Montclair 
Recreation Center to tell stories at the mu- 
nicipal playground where war conditions 
had increased the number of children and 
reduced the staff overseeing them. 


Ruth E. Hammond, librarian, Wichita 
City Library, Wichita, Kan., reports: 


The library cooperated with the Kansas 
Institute of International Relations held in 
Wichita last June by (1) buying books writ- 
ten by members of the institute faculty, in- 
cluding Carl Hambro and Freda Utley; 
(2) setting up at the library several weeks 


in advance a display of these and other books. 


and giving out circulars advertising the in- 
stitute as well as reading lists on the insti- 
tute topic “Planning for a Democratic 
World Order;” (3) providing books to be 
kept on deposit at the institute during the 
entire week, for reading between sessions; 
and (4) having a library representative 
speak about the books and distribute reading 
lists at one of the large evening mectings. 
The institute is one of several held in vari- 
ous parts of the United States each year 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Friends Service Committee. 


Ruth T. Manlove, executive assistant 
in the White Plains Public Library, 
White Plains, N.Y., reports: 


Probably our one outstanding war project 
with the local chapter of a national organi- 
zation is our cooperation with the local 
Y.M.C.A. in sponsoring the White Plains 
forum on current world problems. This is 
the second -year of the forum. 

Last season we had an appropriate shelf 
of books in the library for each lecture. 
This was given publicity in the local papers, 
as well as in a folder describing the forum, 
and at the time of each meeting. This 
winter we not only have the special shelf of 
books and a bulletin board in the library 
but also take books and pamphlets to the 
forum. The materials taken to the forum 
are on both the topic of the evening and that 
of the next month. Books and pamphlets 
are issued there, but only on a regular li- 
brary borrower's card. Reserves for books 
may also be left there. | Mimeographed 
reading lists prepared by the library are 
distributed both at the meeting and at the 
library. 

Results; We wish we could say people 


clamor for the books and pamphlets. ‘They 
don't. People do come into the library now, 
beforehand, and ask for the forum shelf— 
not many, but a few. Interest in the ma- 
terials at the forum itself has risen steadily 
during the three lectures given thus far 
this winter. According to circulation sta- 
tistics, the library's part in this project has 
not been a great success. Considered from 
less tangible angles, I think it is progress- 
ing successfully. We are one of the spon- 
soring organizations and aid in choosing the | 
speakers and in working out the program. 
As such we are recognized by the other 
sponsoring organizations and by the com- 
munity. (The forum is, incidentally, well 
received by the local press; the editor is one 
of the guiding committee.) 


Julia Grothaus, librarian of the San 
Antonio Public Library, reports: 


The San Antonio Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women spon- 
sored a “Work Shop Program” during 
October, November, and December desig- 
nated as “Victory in War and Peace,” of 
which the public library was cosponsor. 

The thoughtfully outlined study covered 
three distinct areas: the national war effort, 
postwar planning, and community coordina- 
tion. Readings pertinent to the study of all 
war activities were made available in the 
various departments, and special bibliogra- 
phies were supplied as guidance or supple- 
mentary aids. 

Pamphlets and bulletins were assembled 
on reference room shelves, special attention 
being called to such materials as What Can 
I Do?, the citizen’s handbook for war put 
out by the O.C.D., and Rationing, Why and 
How, issued by O.P.A. Material from the 
periodical department was arranged to ет- 
phasize current thought and discussion of 
individual and community responsibility in 
consumer problems. In the reading room 
the circulation department provided biblio- 
graphical guidance to present-day citizen 
opportunities to aid in the war effort. Under 
the direction of this department a series of 
helpful lists was prepared and made avail- 
able at the conclusion of each program. 


‘Survey of A.L.A. Publishing 
| А Report to the Membership 


EVERETT O. FONTAINE 
Chief of the A.L.A. Department of Publishing and Cooperative Services. 


ACH YEAR the publishing budget is a 
Е “headache” to the Budget Committee 
and the Executive Board. Estimates of rev- 
enue are based on many uncertainties 
involving authors, manuscripts, and crit- 
ics. The problem of balancing the budget 
invariably leads to questions concerning 
the Publishing Department's over-all op- 
erations. Are they well managed? Can 
the department be made self-supporting? 
What causes deficits? How can they be 
avoided? 

It was to answer such questions that 
the Executive Board asked William T. 
Couch, director of the University of 
North Carolina Press, to make a survey 
of the Publishing Department. The fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of his findings. 

His study reveals that A.L.A. publish- 
ing has never completely paid its own way. 
In the beginning practically all services 
were contributed by the membership. 
From 1902 to 1920 the Publishing De- 
partment recelved about $4500 a year 
income from a $100,000 endowment given 
by Andrew Carnegie. That revenue now 
goes to the Booklist. From 1920 to 1930 
great impetus was given to A.L.A. pub- 
lishing through gifts totaling about 
$175,000. This money was expended 
upon studies and projects resulting in im- 
portant manuscripts for publication, in- 


cluding the 4.L.4. Catalog, 1926, the 
Reading with a Purpose series, seven 
Library Curriculum Studies, and the Win- 
netka Graded Book List, all of which pro- 
duced substantial revenue. 

During the last ten years A.L.A. pub- 
lishing has had direct subsidies as follows: 


Special subsidies (outside funds) 





on particular titles ............ $18,000 
General subsidies (A.L.A. funds) 
to offset deficits ............... 35,000 
Accumulated deficit, Aug. 31, 1941 
(to be paid back by the Publishing 
Department) ................. 15,000 
$68,000 


It follows, says Mr. Couch, that if the 
department has needed $50,000, aside 
from special subsidies, to balance its books 
during the past ten years, the next ten, if 
controlling factors remain the same, are 
likely to call for like amounts. He recom- 
mends, therefore, a general subsidy of 
$5000 a year plus $2500 to take care of 
additional accounting information which 
is needed. 

This recommendation is later qualified 
in his discussion of "general office.’ ‘The 
Publishing Department now pays $14,000 
a year for general office services, which 
cover a share of the salaries of the Execu- 
tive Secretary and staff, of Comptroller 
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and accounting staff, of five file clerks, a 
receptionist, two mimeograph operators, 
and an office boy, plus a share of general 
office rent, light, maintenance, travel, and 
other items. 

In Mr. Couch’s opinion the general 
office expenses now charged to the depart- 
ment might legitimately be paid for from 
membership dues. He says: 


If Headquarters owes its existence to 
A.L.A. membership, it would seem member- 
ship owes to Headquarters direct support of 
all general administrative activities. 

Membership could go further than to pay 
for all general and administrative expenses 
and still do no more than is frequently done 
in a similar type of publishing organization. 
Many university presses get, free of charge, 
more than half the services included under 
general office expenses. They also get free 
other items, such as rent, water, light, heat, 
and janitor service. 


It is entirely possible, Mr. Couch con- 
tinues, that the Publishing Department 
has been making a small annual financial 
contribution to the general operations of 
the A.L.A. and that the general subsidies 
of $35,000 shown above are fictitious in- 
asmuch as the department, during the ten- 
year period, has paid $144,000 for gen- 
eral and administrative services. 


NEED FOR SUBSIDY 


The first recommendation therefore 
calls for a general subsidy of $7500 a year, 
the need for which would be greatly les- 
sened if the Executive Board saw fit to 
budget so as to make general funds carry 
all general administrative expenses. 

The second and fundamental need of 
the department is for a greater volume of 
manuscripts, and the third, closely related, 
is for a capital fund to make long-time 
planning possible. Concerning manu- 
scripts Mr. Couch points out that despite 
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the large number of publishing proposals 
and unfinished projects in the Publishing 
Department files the rate at which salable 
manuscripts are being produced is too low 
to give any hope that the department will 
soon be self-supporting. During the past 
ten years, aside from pamphlets, an aver- 
age of nine bound books a year has been 
produced. Twice as many could be 
handled with little addition to fixed ex- 


penses. He says: 


The procedure for getting manuscripts and ` 
getting them approved is cumbersome and 
time-consuming; but as long as the depart- 
ment is the publishing agency of the A.L.A., 
it is difficult to see how it could be abridged 
or simplified without creating more problems 
than would be solved. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERS 
IN THE FIELD 


He goes on to point out that among 
twenty of the A.L.A.’s best revenue- 
producing titles were eight resulting di- 
rectly from Carnegie Corporation grants, 
seven Library Curriculum Studies and the 
A.L.A. Catalog, 1926. Thirteen out of 
the twenty were group or committee en- 
terprises. This leads to the conclusion 
that the Publishing Department alone 
cannot do the whole job of finding out 
what is needed and of producing the tools. 
In Mr. Couch’s opinion some responsi- 
bility for planning and initiating devolves 
upon the leaders of the profession. From 
its beginnings in 1886, he says, the Pub- 
lishing Department has flourished or fal- 
tered according to the interest and vitality 
of the leaders in the field. “What is 
needed, clearly, is to locate and put to 
work on this problem a few people with 
good ideas and the energy and resource- 
fulness necessary to put them into effect.” 

Concerning capital Mr. Couch ob- 
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serves that while much has been said 
making the department self- 
supporting, little of the capital usually 
needed by self-supporting enterprises has 
been provided. He recommends, there- 
fore, that in some way a capital fund of 
at least $50,000 be secured. 

He next recommends that a modified 
cost and accrual accounting system be set 
up so as to give more needed information 
with respect to certain titles and with re- 
spect to the financial position of the 
department as a whole. Action has al- 
ready been taken and an extra person has 
been added to the accounting staff. | 


about 


STIMULATING INTEREST 


The surveyor questions whether the 
Publishing Department is in close enough 
touch with librarians over the country. 
He feels that seeing librarians twice a 
year at A.L.A. meetings or occasionally 
at Headquarters is not enough and recom- 
mends for the next three or four years 
that the chief or one of his associates spend 
at least a month or two in the field, talk- 
ing with librarians in their places of work. 
In this way he could more easily discover 
what use librarians are making of A.L.A. 
books, which ones they do not use and 
why, and what they need. This is one 
of the ways to interest the membership in 
A.L.A. publishing projects, to discover 
ways of meeting expressed needs, and to 
find people qualified to undertake various 
assignments. 

With respect to staff and its perform- 
ance Mr. Couch reports: 


The management and subordinate person- 
nel are capable, well informed, intelligent, 
alert, obviously interested in their jobs and 
equally obviously doing them well.... The 
salary schedule of Publishing is certainly not 
high in comparison with pay elsewhere. .. . 
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The production of A.L.A. books is not a task 
which can be done by just anyone. Special 
talent of the kind now on the job is abso- 
lutely necessary if good work is to be 
achieved. . . . A.L.A. books present much 
more difficult editorial, designing, and manu- 
facturing problems than university press 
books.... The work of advertising and sell- 
ing appears to have been well carried out 

. and the costs well within reasonable 
limits. ... Billing and collecting appear to 
be well performed. Bad accounts in the last 
fiscal year were only about $26. 


Mr. Couch warns against a tendency 
toward too much departmentalization 
within the department and makes sug- 
gestions regarding the setting up of cer- 
In closing his report, he 
makes a few general observations and 
comments on questions which often 
come up. 


tain records. 


“COMMERCIAL PUBLISHING COMPARED 


In speaking of prices he points out E 
A.L.A. prices are comparatively low. 
commercial publishing, books that make 
profits are those that are sold in quantities 
of five thousand or more. A.L.A. editions 
are usually from one thousand to two 
thousand copies. Commercial publishers 
often price their books at six to eight 
times their manufacturing cost. The 
A.L.A.’s present policy calls for a mark-up 
of three and a half to one, but the rec- 
ords show the actual mark-up to average 
around three to one. "This is due largely 
to the inclination to set prices low enough 
to enable libraries short of funds to buy. 
Mr. Couch is of the opinion that for 
most A.L.A. titles it would be extremely 
wasteful to try to get distribution through 
bookstores. He also believes it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that a commercial pub- 
lisher or dealer attempting to sell A.L.A. 
books could do the job as well as it is 
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now being done. If it were tried, he says, 
prices of A.L.A. books, with the excep- 
tion of a very few titles, would be in- 
creased for libraries. With respect to 
joint publication with trade publishers or 
university presses he points out that joint 
publishing arrangements are sought 
usually when losses, not profits, are an- 
ticipated. 

As to whether or not all publishing 
done by the A.L.A. should be centralized 
in the Headquarters office, Mr. Couch 
says: 
` There are signs of tendencies among cer- 
tain groups in A.L.A. toward doing their 
own publishing. These signs would not exist 
if the problems involved were known. Any- 
body in the field who has anything to publish 
can get expert consideration and handling 
through the present organization. The qual- 
ity of service available through the A.L.A. 
Publishing Department could not be dupli- 
cated quickly even if large amounts of money: 
were available; and if any part of A.L.A. 
has money to spend on publishing for li- 
braries, it would seem wise to spend it where 
every dollar can be made to do the most work. 


In brief, Mr. Couch finds A.L.A. pub- 


lishing well conducted and its financial 
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record, in comparison with university 
presses, excellent. He recommends ob- 
taining $50,000 as a capital fund. Under 
the present budgeting arrangement he sees 
the need for a general subsidy of $7500 
annually. He questions present budget- 
ing, however, insofar as "general office" 
charges are concerned and points out that 
annual general subsidies might not be 
needed if general administration of the 
A.L.A. were carried by membership fees 
or income from endowment. He also 
points out that general subsidies from 
A.L.A. funds, amounting to $35,000 dur- 
ing the last ten years, perhaps were not 
subsidies at all in view of the department’s 
payment of $144,000 toward general office 
expenses during the same period. He 
recommends a modified accrual accounting 
system and more travel and emphasizes 
the importance of setting up some ma- 
chinery for producing a greater number 
of promising titles each year. He also 
recommends an elaboration of the inven- 
tory record and makes suggestions con- 
cerning two or three other records within 
the department. 


IT 1s SO EASY to be carried by anxiety not to take sides into the position of having no 


positive ideas or convictions whatever. 
be overestimated. 


The dangers of insidious negativity cannot 
Impartiality may easily become an impressive smoke screen behind 
which one can escape with one’s ignorance intact into less troubled waters. 


But dis- 


interested fairness can be a positive quality. Truth has obviously many sides, but 
distortion is one thing and an aspect of truth quite another. Why be ashamed of bias 


on the side of truth? 


Public librarianship especially has need of militancy. 


—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD 
May 1940 


А Film Forum Program 


CHARLESANNA FOX and MARTHA L. ELLISON 


Miss Fox, now librarian of the Naval Station Library, Marine Barracks, 
New River, N.C., and formerly on the staff of the Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tenn., and Miss Ellison, head of the Calvin 
М. McClung Historical Collection, Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, prepared this article, which is sponsored by the 
Joint Committee on Film Forums. 


a lot of work but worth the effort is 
the conclusion of the staff of Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library after conducting a series 
of six forums on the theme “America at 
War.” 

Each program was given in three com- 
munities. Three showings did not in- 
volve much more expense and effort than 
one but reached a wider audience and al- 
lowed experiments with different meth- 
ods in different locations. 

At Park City Branch Library, in a 
middle-class residential neighborhood, the 
forums attracted university faculty and 
students and fairly well-informed people 
from other parts of the city as well as 
residents of the community. ‘The stimu- 
lating effect of a different discussion leader 
for each program was tried there. Since 
these leaders were selected for their ability 
to handle group discussion and not neces- 
sarily for their knowledge of the topics, 
a “resource person" was on hand at each 
meeting to aid in prompting questions and 
to supply information. 

Lonsdale Branch Library is located in 
an industrial district where the residents 
are not accustomed to discussion groups. 


"D. SUCCESSFUL FILM FORUMS are 


It was foreseen that the films would be the 
attraction there. Believing that the 
people might be more articulate if they 
were better acquainted with the leader, 
the chairman of the Parent-Teacher 
Council was invited to lead all six forums. 
‘The same resource people helped out there 
as at Park City. 

The third location was the Free 
Colored Library. It was chiefly from 
the local Negro college group and from 
the public school teachers, social workers, 
etc., that the audience was drawn. ‘Three 
Negroes conducted the six discussions, 
with a different resource person each 
time. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


When the library first contemplated 
sponsoring film forums, it was thought 
that no member of the regular staff could 
undertake the extra work or. was qualified 
for the task and that a specially trained 
outsider must be employed. ‘The series 
had to be postponed, and when the idea 
was revived, it was decided to have the 
project directed by a committee of the 
regular staff. Results seem to indicate 
that this is the best plan. The success 
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of the Knoxville forums depended to a 
large degree on the staff’s knowledge of 
the community and its resources, which no 
stranger, however well informed about 
film forum techniques, could have had. 
Eight persons comprised the general ar- 
rangements committee, while twenty-four 
staff members assisted in some way, pre- 
paring exhibits, helping with publicity, 
arranging for community singing, plan- 
ning for transportation of people and 
equipment, etc. A hospitality committee 
made up of branch librarians and one or 
two of the community residents greeted 
the audience at each forum. At the Free 
Colored Library, the librarian and her 
committee made all arrangements, using 
the films and mimeographed materials 
prepared by the central forum committee. 
Background material on the subject for 
discussion was sent to each leader several 
days in advance of the forums, and a pre- 
view of the films for leaders and resource 
people was held eàch Monday morning. 


Ровтастту 


The term “film forum” was new in 
Knoxville, so almost every publicity 
medium available was used. Posters, 
eighteen by twenty-four inches, printed in 
red and blue ink on white paper, were 
placed in library buildings, banks, book- 
stores, restaurants, the Y.W.C.A., the 
У.М.С.А., the night-school building, and 
stores in the branch neighborhoods. Pro- 
grams announcing the dates and leaders 
at all three locations were mailed to in- 
terested people throughout the city and 
distributed at the main library, at a num- 
ber of club meetings, and at the adult 
night school. For two weeks before the 
forums began, broadsides were given to 
every patron of the three branches. An- 
nouncements were made by staff members 
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before several groups, and branch librari- 
ans made many contacts outside the li- 
brary, either in person or by telephone. 
The city’s two newspapers were generous 
with space, running two stories each be- 
fore the series started, an announcement 
of the week’s program each Sunday, and 
reminders on the days of the meetings. 
One paper commented on the project in 
an editorial. 


ATTENDANCE AND PARTICIPATION 


With the handicaps of some very bad 
weather, a Methodist training school, and 
a Grace Moore concert, attendance was 
good. The largest number attending any 
one forum was ninety-one at Park City. 
The average at this branch was fifty-one, 
many people attending four or more pro- 
grams. There was little difficulty here 
in getting people to talk; in fact, the 
leaders often had to cut them off to close 
the meetings at the end of an hour and 
a half. There was a social atmosphere 
about the gatherings, and many lingered 
in friendly groups after the meetings 
closed. 

At Lonsdale, as anticipated, the attend- 
ance was low. The average was twenty- 
one, and this number included staff 
members who came regularly to help 
stimulate interest and discussion. The 
smaller the group, the more general was 
the discussion, indicating the timidity of 
the people in the presence of an audience. 
This attendance does not include children, 
forty to sixty of whom filled the front 
rows each night. An effort was made to 
discourage them, but, in the absence of 
any recreational facilities in the neighbor- 
hood, the attraction of a free movie was 
too great. They enjoyed the twenty min- 
utes of community singing with which 
these meetings opened, and they left 
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promptly after the films so that the adults 
were not disturbed by them during the 
discussion period. One of the by-products 
of the forums is the determination of sev- 
eral groups to provide some recreational 
opportunities for these children. 
Attendance at the Free Colored Library 
averaged thirty-two, and discussion was 


brisk. Only Negroes attended these for- 


ums. Community singing, led by the 
music director of the Negro college, was 


an added feature. 


DISPLAYS AND READING 


Book lists were distributed and two dis- 
plays arranged at each forum, one on 
the topic for that evening and one on the 
following week’s subject. Opportunities 
to refer to particular books during the 
discussion did not arise or were not taken 
advantage of as frequently as could be de- 
sired. However, attention was called to 
the displays before the meetings broke up, 
and a staff member was at each exhibit to 
help in selection. The usual formalities 
were dispensed with: the books were 
charged out by asking the person to sign 
his name and address, whether he was a 
regular library borrower or not. ‘The 
number of books borrowed was small, but 
of course it is impossible to estimate later 
response. 

On the whole, the attendance was satis- 
factory. Although it is natural to want 
a large crowd at almost any meeting, the 
success of discussion groups should be 
measured by interest, participation, and 
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results rather than mere numbers. Ap- 
parently the forums were enjoyed, and 
many expressed the hope that there would 
be more forums, with or without films. 
The discussions were inclined to be 
superficial. Perhaps this was because the 
theme, a logical choice since the program 
was under consideration when war was 
declared, did not present subjects on 
which there was much controversy. The 
topics provoked thought and comment 
rather than argument. Also, the subjects 
were too broad to do much more than 
skim the surface in the time available. 
Since the subjects were chosen first and 
then an attempt was made to find films to 
illustrate them, the pictures were often 
inadequate or out of date. However, they 
served as springboards into discussion. 


EVALUATING RESULTS 


Reading was underemphasized, but, in 
our opinion, the fact that circulation at 
the forums was poor does not indicate that 
forums do not stimulate reading. 

The library, as а community institution, 
gained immeasurably in goodwill and 
publicity. 

The staff is agreed that the time (much 
of it outside of regular library hours) was 
well spent, although it was more than 
ordinarily can be given to a project. It 
is hoped that, now that the library has 
led the way, future forums may be organ- 
ized and conducted by interested individ- 
uals or community groups, making use of 
library facilities. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Council on Books in Wartime 


One World by Wendell L. Willkie is 
the third Imperative Book chosen by the 
Council on Books in Wartime as the cur- 
rent book of special importance to the war 
effort. The third recommended war 
books list of fifteen current books has also 
been issued by the council. 

The library committee of the council is 
preparing several reading lists, including 
a long list on England and one entitled 
“U. S. History for U. S. Citizens,” which 
was inspired by the New York Times sur- 
vey on American students’ knowledge of 
American history. A list of books to be 
exhibited in Russia under the title “U.S. 
Reaction to the War” has been completed. 
A list of the books (in English) which 
were burned in Germany is available from 
the council. 


Victory Corps List 


Tue National Council of Teachers of 
English has issued a helpful Victory Corps 
Reading List containing books, mainly 
recent, on issues of the war, military serv- 
ice, and activities on the home front. It 
was prepared by an editorial committee 
made up of Neal Cross, Greeley, Colo.; 
Marguerite Kirk, Newark, N.J.; and 
Max J. Herzberg, also of Newark and 
president of the council. School librarians 
will be interested in quantity orders of ten 
or more at five cents a copy (single copies, 
ten cents). Order from the council, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago. 


Special Libraries Meeting 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
will hold a Wartime Convention June 
22-24 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Information from Washing- 
ton in wartime and postwar planning are 
two of the subjects that will be stressed. 
The May-June issue of Special Libraries 
contains the complete program. 


United Nations Celebrations 


Tue Office of War Information plans 
to promote understanding of the United 
Nations in the month between June 14, 
Flag Day, and July 14, Bastille Day. In 
connection with this program, the A.L.A. 
will issue a book list, “The United Na- 
tions,” to be published early in June. It 
will come to Booklist subscribers as a sup- 
plement to the June 1 issue. 

The O.W.I. has prepared packets of ex- 
hibit and discussion materials. The infor- 
mation offices of various allied countries 
will also provide libraries with materials. 
Write to the United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Flag Day, June 14, will again be cele- 
brated not only in this country but 
throughout the United Nations, and the 
flags of all the United Nations will be 
honored along with our own. Libraries 
will wish to cooperate with local defense 
councils in observing Flag Day. ‘The Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense has assembled ma- 
terials which relate specifically to Flag 
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Day and broadly to problems the United 
Nations face. “How Organizations Have 
Observed ‘Flag Day” lists activities for 
community participation. 

The week of June 14 has also been 
designated as United Nations Book Week. 
The United Nations Information Center 
and the Council on Books in Wartime are 
planning book celebrations. 


Interpreting the U.S. 


A PROJECT is now under way for pro- 
moting better understanding between the 
British and American peoples by making 
available to British libraries a larger num- 
ber of American books. Shipping space 
has been made available for American 
books which cannot be obtained in English 
editions, and the National Central Li- 
brary in London has distributed to li- 
braries throughout the British Isles a list 
of books to be used as a guide in selection. 

This list, “Interpreting the United 
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States,” was compiled by the American 
Library Association. The list was pre- 
pared for use in foreign countries and not 
for distribution in this country. Librari- 
ans, literary critics, and subject specialists 
assisted in the selection of the books. The 
670 books listed included selections in the 
principal subject fields in which popular 
libraries are interested. About seventy 
novels and fifty-one children’s books were 
included. 


Coronet Article 


THE JUNE NUMBER of Coronet maga- 
zine carries an article on the war service 
of libraries by Lawrence Stessin, entitled 
“Embattled Library Books.” Mr. Stessin 
obtained material for the article from the 
Special Libraries Association and the re- 
search department of the New York Public 
Library. He formerly was a reporter for 
the New York Times and is now with the 
Labor Relations Institute. 





Choosing Our Association 
Leaders 


(Continued from page 188) 


Its task was not made any easier by lack 
of suggestion from the membership. 
When it is felt that certain nominees 
would be particularly valuable on the 
Executive Board or as officers of the 
Association, election of such candidates 
should be fostered by widespread recom- 
mendation. To many members the candi- 
dates are an unknown quantity. Doubtless 
in some libraries the chief librarian or 
other members of the staff informed on 


Association policies are approached for 
advice in voting. But professional friend- 
ship may carry influence that could well 
be exercised for the good of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Nor are the members’ responsibilities 
toward the Association ended by the elec- 
tion of officers. It is equally essential to 
see that the officers and members of the 
Executive Board are informed about any 
strong wishes of the Association members. 
But to what exent have the members ful- 
filled their function in this respect? What 
recommendations might be made for 
greater exercise of membership responsi- 


bility? 
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Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the Newbery and 
Caldecott awards, established by Frederic 
G. Melcher and sponsored by the A.L.A. 
Public Library Section and School Li- 
braries Section of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, will be 
made over a national N.B.C. hookup June 
14. 

The award winners will speak at a ban- 
quet given in their honor the same day by 
members of the Children's Library As- 
sociation in the New York metropolitan 
area. Mary Gould Davis, New York 
Public Library, is chairman. Local li- 
brarians working with children in school 
and public libraries have been invited. 


Attention, School Librarians! 


Ballot for School Libraries Section. 
Since there is no annual A.L.A. conference 
for 1943 and thus no annual meeting of 
the School Libraries Section of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple, an election by mail of its new directors 
has been authorized by the section board. 
Below are listed the four candidates. Two 
. are to be elected, one new director and one 
to fill a vacancy. 


1. Florence C. Leech, director, Division of 
Library Service, City Schools, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

2. Winifred B. Linderman, librarian, Gar- 
den City High School, Garden City, N.Y. 

3. Marjorie H. Van Deusen, librarian, 
Belmont High School, Los Angeles. 

4. Ann Е. Wheeler, school library con- 
sultant, State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


To vote in this election, each School 


Libraries Section member must write the 
names of the two candidates for which he 
wishes to cast his ballot on a post card or 
letter and send to the chairman of the 
election committee, Dorothy F. Smith, 
1227 E. Ocean, Long Beach, Calif. To be 
counted all votes must be received on or 
before June 18 and must be signed by the 
section member in order to establish the 
member’s right to vote. Obviously, only 
paid members for 1943 have the privilege 
of voting. 
Lots T. Prace, Chairman 
School Libraries Section 
Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People 


Contest! 


Tue A.L.A. Public Relations Commit- 
tee has sponsored a series of war-related 
library displays, which have appeared dur- 
ing the past year in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin under the title “Display-of-the- 
Month.” Each of these displays has been 
secured by invitation to libraries selected 
by the committee. ‘There has been so much 
interest in the displays that when this fea- 
ture is resumed in the September Wilson 
Library Bulletin, it will be open to all 
libraries who wish to submit photographs 
of successful displays. 

The best displays submitted to the sub- 
committee before August 15 will be used 
as the “Library Displays-for-the-Month” 
during 1943-44. Entries should be related 
to the war. Glossy photographs, eight by 
ten inches, should be sent to Matilde Kelly, 
Hild Regional Branch, Chicago Public Li- 
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brary, 4545 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, before 
August 15. The entries should be accom- 
panied by a full description of the display, 
including notes on materials used, sources 
of material, cost, and color scheme. Bul- 
letin boards, interior exhibits, and window 
displays are eligible. А 

The subcommittee will not be able to 
acknowledge all entries, but those not used 
will be returned. 


Postwar Standards 


"PosrwAR STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES,” prepared for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board by the A.L.A. 
Committee on Postwar Planning and a 
group of consultants, has now been released 
by that board for A.L.A. publication. 
The book will be off the press in June 
and will sell for $1.50. Advance orders 
may be placed with the A.L.A. Publish- 
ing Department, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Error in Statistics 

THe New Rochelle Public Library, 
New Rochelle, N.Y., reports an error 
in its annual statistical report for 1942 
published in the April 1943 4.1.4. Bulle- 
tin. The figures given by the library 
under Administrative Office Assistants 
should have been listed under Depart- 
ment Heads. 


Library Extension News 


MORE LEGISLATIVE NEWS has been re- 
ceived, supplementing that reported in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin for May. 

A friendly merger of the New Hamp- 
shire State Library and the Public Li- 
brary Commission, initiated by the two 
agencies, was written into law by the 
legislature. А new state library commis- 
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sion was created to take over the duties of 
the former trustees of the state library and 
of the public library commission. ‘The 
state library is organized in three divisions: 
extension division, in charge of an assistant 
state librarian; general and reference divi- 
sion; and law division. The present staff 
carries over. 

Montana librarians and friends of 
libraries (notably a Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Club) were able to pre- 
vent abolishment of the state library 
extension commission and transfer of its 
functions to the state superintendent of 
public instruction, though a bill for a 
first appropriation was lost. 

'The Wyoming legislature amended the 
state library law to authorize the state 
librarian to “assist the libraries and schools 
of the state when called upon to do so, by 
lending books to them, aiding with technical 
research, and advising them on library 
problems.” 

South Dakota broadened the scope of 
the library commission by transferring to 
it from the department of history certain 
state library functions. It also increased 
the annual appropriation for the state li- 
brary commission from $12,750. to 
$16,450, plus $1120 for immediate salary 
increases and additional help. Hereafter 
one member of the commission is to be 
nominated by the state Federation of 
Home Extension Clubs. 

North Dakota appropriated $23,260 
for the state library commission for the 
biennium 1943-45 as compared with 
$19,540 for the preceding biennium. 

West Virginia renewed the appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for the biennium for the 
state library commission, though it cut 
many budgets, including that of the state 
university. 

The New York legislature appropriated 
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$48,970 for the division of adult educa- Nominating Committee 
tion and library extension for the year Members 

1943-44 (an increase of $1820), plus 
$10,230 for the school library supervisors, 
who work under joint supervision of two 
divisions; for state aid to public libraries, 
$68,000 plus a deficiency grant of $11,150 
and a special grant of $25,000 for Ameri- 
canization of resident aliens. For the 
state library the appropriation for 1943- 
44 is $294,690 as compared with $268,900 
for 1942-43. A general salary adjust- 
ment act affects both the agencies. 


‘THE MEMBERS of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
for 1943-44 are: Eleanor 5. Cavanaugh, 
Standard and Poor's Corporation Library, 
New York City ; Ruth M. Ersted, Library 
Division, Minnesota State Department of 
Education, St. Paul; Mary Helen James, 
Western College Library, Oxford, Ohio; 
Robert James Usher, Howard-Tilton 
Memorial Library, New Orleans; and 
Eleanor Hitt, California State Library, 
Тома WrichHt MERRILL Sacramento, chairman. 


School Libraries Newsletter 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION of the A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People issued its first newsletter in April. It contains a list of aviation 
magazines for high schools compiled by Laura Martin of the University of Kentucky. 
The section chairman, Lois T. Place, announces that the newsletters may appear 
quarterly and that section members will receive them free. Copies are available to 
others for fifteen cents a copy from the section treasurer, Virginia McJenkin, Fulton 
County Board of Education, 345 Washington St., Atlanta. 

The newsletter is one more in the long list of reasons why school librarians should 
join'A.L.A. now. A.L.A. Bulletin readers will want to advertise this new service 
to school librarians who are not yet members. By joining A.L.A. and by checking on 
the membership application both the Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People and the School Libraries Section, the 4.L.4. Bulletin, The Top of the News 
(the division newsletter), and the School Libraries Section Newsletter will be re- 
ceived without payment of any additional fees. 

In addition, School Libraries Section membership brings with it opportunity to par- 
ticipate in and benefit by the newly developing program which is being worked out by 
the School Libraries Section Board and its committees. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Canadian Library Council 


THE CANADIAN LIBRARY CoUNCIL 
met in Montreal on February 4 and 5. 
The membership of the council is now 
completed, and future elections are so 
arranged that two members retire each 
year and are not eligible for immediate 
re-election. The present members of the 
council are: Nora Bateson, Nova Scotia 
Regional Libraries Commission, Halifax; 
Alexander Calhoun, Calgary Public Li- 
brary; Elizabeth Dafoe, University of 
Manitoba Library, Winnipeg; Leo-Paul 
Desrosiers, Montreal Public Library; 
Margaret S. Gill, National Research 
Council Library, Ottawa ; Héléne Grenier, 
Bibliothéque des Instituteurs de la Com- 
mission des Ecoles Catholiques de Моп- 
tréal; Gerhard К. Lomer, McGill Uni- 
versity Libraries, Montreal; John M. 
Lothian, University of Saskatchewan Li- 
brary, Saskatoon; Edgar S. Robinson, 
Vancouver Public Library; Charles К. 
Sanderson, Toronto Public Libraries. 

Projects in hand by the council and 
intended for publication later this year 
include: 

t. Directory of Canadian libraries and 
librarians. A preliminary list was issued on 
June 1, 1942. 

2. À survey of library training facilities in 
Canada 

3. À memorandum on a Canadian national 
library 

4. А memorandum on the publication and 
distribution of Canadian government docu- 


ments 
5. À report on rural libraries for Canada 


by Nora Bateson. This has already ap- 
peared in part in the January 1943 number 
of Food for Thought and calls attention to 
the fact that half of Canada's population is 
still without library service. The report 
is also to be published in French in Quebec. 


'The council] has already submitted a 
memorandum to the James Committee on 
Postwar Reconstruction. This was done 
in the form of an appendix to a brief on 
adult education submitted by the Ca- 
nadian Association for Adult Education. 
At the request of the James committee 
the brief on libraries 15 to be extended to 
form a general survey of present provi- 
sions, needs, and essential expenditures. 


Theatre Annual 


THE Theatre Annual, published by the 
Theatre Library Association, is available 
to members of the association for $1.50. 
Members of the editorial board are Rich 
ard Ceough, Barrett Clark, George 
Freedley, and Hubert Heffner. Orders 
should be sent to Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bar- 
rett, New York Public Library, 476 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


To Promote Educational Films 


Tue Epucationay Ем Library As- 
sociation, with headquarters at 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, has been 
organized to promote the production and 
use of 16 mm. films by educational agen- 
cies and to disseminate information about 
educational films. 


The association, incorporated under 
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the laws of the state of New York, is 
under the adminjstrative direction of 
Donald Slesinger. Election of officers 
by the membership will be held early in 
1944. In the meantime a provisional 
board of directors has been elected by 
potential members for purposes of organi- 
zation. 1. C. Larson, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, is chairman of the 
board ; R. Russell Munn, Public Library, 
Cleveland, is secretary; and Marguerite 
Kirk, Department of Library and Visual 
Aids, Board of Education, Newark, is a 
member of the board. 

The five classes of membership are as 
follows: 


1. Colleges or similar institutions which 
maintain film lending services may become 
constituent members. 

2. Schools, public libraries, museums, or 
state offices of education which lend films 
may become associate members. 

3. Nonprofit institutions outside the U.S. 
or its territories are eligible for international 
membership. 

4. Groups or individuals offering special 
services may become service members. 

5. Organizations or individuals who wish 
to receive publications may become personal 
members. 


А library which does not lend films is 
eligible for the personal membership, 
which costs two dollars. 

А prospectus is available on request 
from the headquarters of the association. 


Scholarships Offered 


Four SCHOLARSHIPS have been an- 
nounced by the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago for students 
enrolling in the new basic course leading 
to the bachelor of library science degree, 
which will begin in the next autumn quar- 
ter. The scholarships include two for 
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full tuition ($300) and two for half tui- 
tion ($150). Applications must be made 
to reach the school by June 15. 

The new basic curriculum leading te 
the bachelor of library science degree 
has been planned for two groups, as fol- 
lows: for students with a bachelor's de- 
gree, a one-year program of basic courses 
in library techniques with additional 
courses in a subject field; for students 
with two years of college, a three-year 
program including two years of prepro- 
fessional courses in subject fields followed 
by one year of basic library courses. 


School Library Statistics 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS have re- 
ceived questionnaires on school libraries 
from the U. S. Office of Education, Li- 
brary Service Division, which they have 
been asked to fill out and return this spring. 

Returns from all are important. First, 
war agencies have asked repeatedly for cor- 
rect information about the number and 
location of school libraries which can help 
in the war information job. Second, re- 
turns will be used for compilation of a 
comprehensive list of school libraries. 
There is no such list now. School systems 
not reporting, therefore, may not receive 
important war-related materials. Third, 
the data from the questionnaires provide 
the basis for the answers from the U. 5. 
Office of Éducation to superintendents' 
questions on current expenditures for 
school libraries, type and quality of train- 
ing of librarians, size of book collections, 
and types of services now carried on. 

In places where report forms have not 
yet been filled out and returned, librarians 
may wish to impress upon their superin- 
tendents the importance of making the sta- 
tistical returns. 
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The Role of Libraries in War 
Food Education | 


М. L. WILSON 


Dr. Wilson is director of extension work and chief of the Nutrition and 
Conservation Branch of the Food Production and Distribution Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Ге are а vital part of the demo- 
cratic way of life. In rural districts, 
in urban neighborhoods, in our institutions 
of learning, and in our seats of govern- 
ment, libraries are functioning as the in- 
tellectual nerve centers of a free, eager- 
to-be-informed public. 

In this war, as in the first World War, 
community libraries the country over are 
contributing a valuable wartime service. 
Many of the libraries I have visited since 
the war started have convinced me that 
librarians generally are alert to possibili- 
tles on keeping ours an informed. democ- 
racy. Rooms, corners, or bulletin boards 
referring visitors to community-in-war- 
time services, technical and craft litera- 
ture, information on the theatres of war, 
youth rooms, and displays of this-is-our- 
war and other faith-in-democracy litera- 
ture, all represent individual contributions 
to the cumulative services which libraries 
are rendering to build morale. 

This year no specific phase of civilian 
wartime existence offers a greater oppor- 
tunity or challenge to libraries for per- 
forming a genuine wartime service than 
does the subject of food and rationing of 
food. Food plays a direct and personal 
part in the scheme of things surrounding 
every family’s physical welfare. The pub- 
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lic is quite aware of this. It is hungry 
for information as well as for the rationed 
foods. Intelligent mothers and house- 
wives want to know how to make the 
points go farthest in the way of buying 
the calories and proteins and minerals and 
vitamins necessary for the proper growth 
and health of their children. Their 
thoughts immediately turn to the library. 
Note the following item from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of March 7: 


After one look at the food rationing pro- 
gram hundreds of Greater Clevelanders ap- 
parently set out posthaste for the Cleveland 
Public Library to obtain information on 
how they might augment their food supplies 
allowed them under the point system. 


'The article then goes on to say that 
many of the people who came to the li- 
brary were looking for a variety of ways 
to beat the ration books, including the 
cultivation of bean sprouts and the rais- 
ing of frogs. Му guess is that, if the 
library was properly supplied with books 
and leaflets on food values and nutrition, 
these folks went away with the knowledge 
that they can budget their ration points so 
as to have a satisfactory diet, nutritionally 
speaking, even under the degree of ration- 
ing imposed on us so far by the war. 

Proper management of family food sup- 
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plies should Бе first оп the list of patriotic 
services people on the home front can 
render toward victory. This requires a 
basic understanding not only of our war- 
time food economics but of some simple 
facts about nutrition and food values. 
Why is it that, with a record food pro- 
duction year just past, America has to 
tighten her belt; that, no matter how 
much food our farmers produce, more will 
likely be needed than we are able to grow? 
How can each family help share food 
intelligently, supplement the family food 
supply with home-grown foods, prevent 
waste of food, and still remain healthy 
and in fighting trim? 

'The extent to which libraries can go 
in providing the information for their 
readers depends, of course, on the re- 
sources and facilities of the individual li- 
brary. Each library should make a sincere 
effort to exhaust every means of getting 
up-to-date and authentic texts. In one 
neighborhood library which I visited re- 
cently, I saw prominent display of a leaflet 
on the feeding of children which had been 
"issued ten or more years ago. Yes, it was 
issued by a reliable agency. But it was 
lamentably out of date. Leaflets on nu- 
trition, food, and feeding published ten 
years ago are as old as yesterday’s news- 
paper. The one Í saw was excellent when 
it was written. But remarkable progress 
has been made in the field of human nutri- 
tion in the past ten years. New vitamins 
have been discovered. So much knowl- 
edge has been accumulated about the direct 
relationship between food values and 
growth and health that a mother depend- 
ing on a ten-year-old leaflet dealing with 
the feeding of children commits a grave 
injustice to her offspring. "That is espe- 
cially true in these days of the point sys- 
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tem, which has brought on an entirely new 
way of life in the family kitchen. 

Developments in the food field and in 
rationing have come so fast that a con- 
scientious librarian can best keep abreast 
of these things by consulting persons lo- 
cally responsible for the nutrition and ra- 
tioning programs. More than two thou- 
sand of the rural counties have extension 
home demonstration agents who can be 
regarded as real friends and counselors of 
librarians. They are in close touch with 
the home economics department of the 
state college or university and are familiar 
with the latest developments in nutrition. 
In 2643 counties, county nutrition com- 
mittees are functioning. In four states 
where nutrition committees are not or- 
ganized on a county basis there are city 
and township nutrition commitees. These 
nutrition committees, working closely with 
the local councils of defense, are charged 
with the responsibility of wartime nutri- 
tion education in other than rural areas. 
Librarians can keep abreast of what's new 
in nutrition, foods, and food rationing by 
keeping in touch with the chairmen of 
these nutrition committees. 


LIBRARIES FIND POPULAR RESPONSE 


Many libraries have already provided 
special reference sections or shelves for 
books and leaflets dealing with the sub- 
jects of food values, nutrition, victory gar- 
dens, and ways to prevent or lessen loss 
of vitamins in cooking or other prepara- 
tion. - The New York Public Library 
has published a list of books оп “The 
Consumer and the War,” including eight 
recent books listed under the subhead 
“Marketing and Rationing” and fourteen 
up-to-date books on “Food and Nutri- 
tion.” These texts, together with leaflets 
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on victory gardens and government publi- 
cations on food, nutrition, and gardening, 
are further emphasized in the Branch Li- 
brary Book News. 

The Oregon State Library, in its*Letter 
to Libraries series, emphasizes such sub- 
jects as “Vitamins for Victory," “Рго- 
tective Diets,” “Nutrition for Defense,” 
and "Helping to Keep America Strong.” 
In cooperation with radio station KOAC 
and the Oregon State College, such radio 
programs as “Homemakers’ Bookshelf” 
and others featuring the Oregon State 
Library have been helpful. In response 
to programs of this kind the library has 
received many letters asking for books and 
leaflets on vitamins, nutrition, and related 
subjects. 

The Louisiana Library Commission re- 
ports that, in four days’ time, it recently 
had over a thousand requests for books on 
victory gardens as the result of a book 
list that was sent out through the Asso- 
ciated Press to the newspapers of the 
state. In cooperation with the extension 
division of the state university, the com- 
mission prepared book lists which placed 
emphasis on such subjects as homemaking 
in wartime, child care, and food values 
and preparation. The A.L.A. book list 
“Keep Fit with the Right Foods” was 
obtained in quantity and distributed by 
the commission to all public libraries. 

Even with limited facilities the story 
of food and its importance can be brought 
to the attention of the public. A friendly, 
illustrated book list on the bulletin board 
will often do it. "Lady, Take Heed!” 
says a bulletin notice used by Washington 
County Free Library of Hagerstown, 
Md., for this purpose last year. “Eat, 
Drink, and Be Wary—a bit personal, 
but—" Then the notice goes on to list 
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books and authors under subheadings like 
the following: "Are You Really Serving 
Vitamins?" “До You Look before You 
Cook?" "Can You Cook?" “What of 
Your Diet and Health?" 


Foop INFORMATION SERVICES 


Libraries in the larger cities have, since 
our entry into the war, augmented their 
work to include many community serv- 
As our wartime industrial cities 
found their populations increased over- 
night, the libraries became natural centers 
of information-seeking: Thousands of 
young workers sought out the libraries for 
purposes of self-improvement and self- 
education in after-work hours. ‘Technical 
publications on subjects dealing with the 
type of manufacture common in the com- 
munity were eagerly read. Mobilization 
in the factories, conversion of some cities 
into military centers, our actual entry 
into hostilities, increasing public conscious- 
ness of the wartime relation of food,. 
health, and morale, all are receiving a 
greatly increased amount of attention in the 
day’s work of the average city library. 

In some cities the volunteer civilian de- 
fense activities are centered in the library. 
Baltimore, Chicago, and Los Angeles are 
among the city libraries having war in- 
formation centers. The Lawson McGhee 
and Carnegie libraries in Knoxville have 
recently opened consumer information cen- 
ters in cooperation with the O.C.D. Con- 
sumer Information Section. Space and 
equipment are provided both at the main 
library and at the Negro branch. A 
member of the library staff served on an 
educational committee working under 
O.P.A. to familiarize the public on point 
rationing. Staff members working with 
the public at all library service points 


ices. 
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were acquainted with the rationing pro- 
visions. The newspapers announced that 
rationing information was available at the 
libraries. Many people preferred to tele- 
phone the library for information rather 
than the ration boards, which were al- 
ready overtaxed with requests. 

One of the outstanding contributions 
to the wartime food and nutrition effort 
is that of the public library of the city 
of Detroit. There the Detroit Dietetics 
Association has been working very closely 
with the public library for some years. 
In its selection of -books on nutrition, meal 
preparation, and foods, the library has 
been working in close consultation with 
the dietetics association. In this way the 
public has been protected against the liter- 
ature put out by food faddists and other 
people with special axes to grind. 
Through this professional contact the li- 
brary received sound guidance in its selec- 
tion of books as well as assistance in the 
purchase of reliable books on food and 
nutrition. The Wartime Living Exhibi- 
tion was not limited by the library to any 
one agency. Each branch had as many 
exhibits as space would permit, and selec- 
tions in each branch were prepared by 
individual committees or specialists. 
Other committees obtained posters and 
printed materials from such sources as the 
state board of health, the home economics 
department of the state agricultural col- 
lege, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Office of Education, the American Dietet- 
ics Association, the county nutrition com- 
mittees, and other private and official 
sources. ‘The keynote of the exhibits was 
“Your Food—Nutrition and Health— 
Make America Strong.” 

The war information centers at the 
main library and downtown library re- 
ceived many requests from all parts of 
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Detroit for information on rationing, 
point rationing, price control, and war- 
time cost of living. Means of expanding 
this type of service in all the twenty-one 
branch libraries are under consideration 
by the library and O.P.A. officials. 

'The Detroit Public Library also co- 
operated closely with the University of 
Michigan Extension Service, the Detroit 
Garden Center, a private seed company, 
and the Metropolitan Detroit Victory 
Garden Committee in offering courses 
for victory gardeners. Two such courses 
were given in 1942, and in January of this 
year a course of ten meetings was offered. 
More than three hundred people enrolled 
and attended. Speakers were provided by 
the seed company, by local schools, and 
by local newspaper staffs. Meetings were 
held in the University of Michigan Ex- 
tension Division auditorium across the 
street from the main library. The public 
response indicated that this was one of the 
library’s most interesting and satisfactory 
projects. 


POPULAR AND TECHNICAL REFERENCES 


It is only common sense to divide ma- 
terials on wartime food, nutrition, ration- 
ing, and related subjects into two broad 
classifications—the one having popular 
mass appeal and the other dealing with 
the more advanced technical phases of 
food and nutrition. Food education must, 
first of all, sink into the minds of the 
members of the average family who in 
the past have given little or no thought 
to food selection. Language which is 
proper and perfectly understood by nutri- 
tionists,, doctors, teachers, and other pro- 
fessionals is just so much Greek to many 
a busy housewife. Such words as “vita- 
mins,” “riboflavin,” “thiamin,” and “nia- 
cin” are gradually coming into the general 
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vocabulary. It is, however, still very 
important to talk in commoner terms 
which the average housewife can under- 
stand. Spinach is still spinach, although 
our home economists have successfully re- 
named spinach and its relatives as “green 
leafy vegetables.” These good old Eng- 
lish words have a truer ring in the ears 
of the common man and woman than 
"vitamin A” or “at least twelve milli- 
grams of iron every day." 

We must not assume that this mass 
level of understanding of the technical 
phases of food and nutrition is not rising. 
Much of the general literature and edu- 
cation has merely served to whet the de- 
sire of thousands of intelligent women to 
"read up" on nutrition. Thousands of 
others who had the principles of dietetics 
taught to them in high school or college 
ten or twenty years ago—and then 
promptly forgot them—revive their inter- 
est as they face the practical problems of 
feeding a husband and children. That is 
true especially now, as the subject of food 
has become real and personal with every 
family. Some libraries inform us that 
there is a much greater demand for the 
technical and advanced type of nutritional 
literature than is generally realized. 

Two excellent lists of reliable literature 
—books and leaflets—dealing with war- 
time problems of food and nutrition have 
been published in the Booklist of the 
American Library Association, the last 
appearing in February 19437 The in- 
creasingly complicated food situation has 
made it necessary for government agencies 
to put out a growing number of leaflets 
or circulars dealing with certain phases 


1 Mitchell, Helen S. ‘Keep Fit with the Right 
Foods." Booklist 38: 19-22, бе eptember, 1941. 

Mitchell, Helen S., and Martin, Ethel Austin. 
“More about ‘Foods. and Nutrition.” Booklist 39: 
213-16, Feb. 1943 

The above ъв have been issued by the А.А. 
as one reprint. 
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of today's problems. These, I suggest, 
should be added to every library list of 
available publications. To aid librarians 
in their recommendations, a selected list 
of government publications may be found 
at the close of this article. Leaflets avail- 
able in quantity could very well be dis- 
tributed by library information centers. 


Postwar IMPORTANCE ОЕ Foop 


Today we are fighting for the demo- 
cratic way of life. Never has there been 
a time when free access to the library 


‘and to books on all kinds of subjects has 


meant so much to us. This war is being 
fought on a world-wide battle front. But 
in final analysis it is fought to maintain 
the democratic freedoms in every city, 
town, and rural community. One of those 
freedoms is to read, think, and speak as 
we like. 'To exercise this freedom intel- 
ligently, we must be guided by truth and 
knowledge as made available to us in the 
facts accumulated in the past and still 
being accumulated in the course of scien- 
tific progress. Americans traditionally 
have looked to their libraries as the source 
of such information. · 

In my opinion we are standing at the 
threshold of the greatest forward move- 
ment with respect to food, health, and 
human progress in all history. Our war- 
time food education may be regarded only 
as a prelude of things to come. An indi- 
cation of the trend of events is the fact 
that our government invited representa- 
tives of forty-two allied and associated na- 
tions to participate in an international 
conference on postwar food problems. 
There are many who hope that the con- 
ference has laid the foundation for un- 
derstanding and for subsequent efforts to 
build a more peaceful world around the 
principle that wars will disappear when 
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the peoples of all nations have enough 
food to enjoy an adequate diet for health 
and normal development. Because an in- 
telligent understanding of our wartime 
food problem is essential for victory and 
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because it will play an important part in 
building postwar progress, libraries should 
regard food and nutrition as one of the 
foremost fields of wartime service to the 
public. | 


Selected List of Government Publications 


The following publications are issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Home Economics (single copies 
may be obtained free from the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture; in quantity through a U.S. Con- 
gressman or U.S. Senator) : 

Apple Recipes. 


Cheese in Your Meals. 
Dry Skim Milk, 


AWI-16. 8р. 


Drying Foods for Victory Meals. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1918. 14р. 

Eggs in Wartime Meals. 8p. 

Fats іп Wartime Meals. AW1-34. 

Fight Food Waste in the Ноте. AWY-3. 


8p. 
Food for Growth. AWI-1. 4p. 
Green Vegetables in Low Cost Meals. 8p. 
Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats. Farmers’ Bulletin 1762. 48р. 
Home-made Jams, Jellies, and Preserves. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1800. 18р. 

Honey and Some of Its Uses. Leaflet No. 
113. 8p. 

Meat for Thrifty Meals. 
tin 1908. абр. 

Potatoes in Low-Cost Meals. 8p. 

Poultry Cooking. Farmers’ Bulletin 1888. 
33р. 

Root Vegetables in Low Cost Meals. 8p. 

Soybeans for the Table. Leaflet No. 166. 
6p. 

Vitamins from Farm to You. AWI-2. 


Farmers’ Bulle- 


The following are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 


Community Food Preservation Centers. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Home Economics, Miscellaneous Pub- 


lication No. 472. 64p. тов (single copies 
free from Office of Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture). 

Fight Food Waste in the Home. Set of 10 
pictorial charts in red and black. 254. 
Get the Good from Your Food. Set of 10 
pictorial charts in red and black. 254. 
Meat Cooking Charts. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics. Set of 7 charts, 20 by 30 inches. 504. 

Poultry Cooking Charts. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. Set of 8 charts, 20 by 30 inches. 
508. 

Vitamin Values of Foods, in Terms of 
Common Measures. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
505. 29р. 106. 

Wartime Fish Cookery. Department of the 
Interior, Conservation Bulletin No. 27. 
10¢ (single copies may be obtained from 
your Senator or Congressman). 


Single copies of the following may be 
obtained free from the Office of Infor- 
mation, 0.5. Department of Agriculture: 


Victory Gardens. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Miscellaneous Publication 483. 16р. 
(5€ if purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents.) 


The following is now in press and will 
be obtainable in July from the Nutrition 
and Food Conservation Branch, Food Dis- · 
tribution Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


National Nutrition Program Food Chart, 
with Wartime Food-Alternate Sugges~- 
tions. бр. 


A Library's Public Relations Program . 


MARY SWAIN ROUTZAHN 


Mary Swain Routzahn, director, Department of Social W ork Interpretation, 
Russell Sage Foundation, outlines suggestions for a planned program 
of wartime public relations. The article is sponsored by the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. 


p do not need to be told the 
essentials of good public relations. 
I know of no other professional group 
which places so much emphasis on friendly, 
helpful service, an attitude which is basic 
to the building of goodwill. 

Nor do libraries, or at least those who 
read the 4.L.4. Bulletin, lack awareness 
either of the importance of publicizing 
the library or of methods available for 
doing the job. Glancing through a num- 
ber of recent issues of the Bulletin, I 
find excellent projects in public informa- 
tion reported from many cities. Articles 
such as “How Twenty-Three Libraries 
Are Stimulating War-Related Reading” 
(December 1942), “The Library Invades 
the Factory” (June 1942), “Source List 
of War-Related Publicity Materials” 
(February 1943), and many more give 
practical help to the library staff in tell- 
ing the public how libraries can serve war 
workers. 

In fact, the very abundance of such 
helpful material gives point to my as- 
signment for this article, which is to dis- 
cuss the backgrounds of public relations 
planning. Since many ways of reaching 
the public are open to libraries, a plan 
will help to sift and select the methods 
and ideas best fitted to the objectives, spe- 
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cial problems, and budget of any particu- 
lar institution. 

These notes on program making fol- 
low in general a bulletin called How to 
Plan a Public Relations Program, pub- 
lished by the Social Work Publicity Coun- 
cil (now the National Publicity Council 
for Health and Welfare Services) х Plan- 
ning, as proposed here, begins with a clear 
statement of objectives. Ехргеззе in gen- 
eral terms, the average library's program 
of wartime public relations might embrace 
these objectives: 


1. То draw attention to the special serv- 
ices that are available in relation to the 
community's effort toward winning the war. 

2. То make it as easy as possible for the 
public to tap the library's services and use 
them to best advantage. 

3. 'To keep continually before the public, 
including those persons who influence or 
control library appropriations, the impor- 
tance of maintaining the services of the 
library during wartime. 


These public relations objectives can 
scarcely be distinguished from the broader 
objectives of the service program itself. 
Yet they need to be taken out of their 
setting for the purpose of preparing the 
public relations program. The task of 

1Routzahn, Mary Swain. How te Plan a Public 


Relations Program. Social Work Publicity Council, 
New York, 1939. 20р. 
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getting public attention and support in- 
volves a number of important steps, some 
of which may call for modifying the serv- 
` ice program itself once they are given 
thoughtful study. One important con- 
sideration is that responsibility for a public 
information program cannot be added to 
an already full schedule of work. It has 
to be fully allowed for in staff assign- 
ments and in the budget. 

‘The objectives and scope of a wartime 
public relations program are also closely 
related to the library’s past efforts and suc- 
cess in making itself widely known and 
used. Unless the library itself is a new 
venture, it does not start from scratch in 
setting up its war work plans. I have 
seen programs which appeared to have 
been prepared on the assumption that the 
whole affair comprised a new enterprise 
in a new world. What we are concerned 
with here is a realistic program, one that 
can be reduced to a working chart, based 
on a thoughtful analysis of the library’s 
assets as well as liabilities in community 
relations. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL PUBLICS 


Library service recognizes a number of 
special group interests. А library’s pub- 
lic relations program may naturally follow 
the same pattern and be divided into a 
number of public relations projects, each 
centering upon one of these groups within 
the general library public. This is good 
public relations practice, even though some 
public service agencies object to this type 
of planning on the ground that part of 
the public may be neglected while atten- 
tion is centered on another. However, 
most publicity actually reaches only a 
limited and a very special public, whether 
by design or not. The way information 
is expressed, the place in which it appears, 
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the time of the day or week it is released 
are only a few of the elements which 
determine the number and kind of people 
likely to be reached. 

Not only is it necessary to keep up with 
the demands of the library’s best and 
proved patrons. The wartime program 
calls for getting the attention of new and 
different groups: industrial workers seek- 
ing to increase their mechanical skills 
through reading and special courses; chil- 
dren of busy war workers who should be 
induced in one way or another to make 
greater use of the library; housewives who 
have so much to learn about budgeting 
and meal planning under rationing; or- 
ganizations which do not ordinarily en- 
gage in study programs but might,now be 
encouraged to study and discuss war and 
postwar problems; and others. 


PRocRAM BUILDING 


Planning a program by breaking it 
down into projects related to these spe- 
cial groups is not only an efficient and 
practical way of carrying on publicity, but 
it provides an occasion for taking a fresh 
look at the community itself. Even in 
the small library in which the librarian 
knows people intimately, this type of pro- 
gram building may call attention to new 
publics to be reached with war service 
information. 

How to Plan a Public Relations Pro- 
gram suggests several convenient ways of 
dividing the public into groups with like 
interests. It is worth noting here that it 
would be most helpful to have as members 
of a public relations committee persons 
who can open the channels of communica- 
tion which most easily reach certain of 
the special publics not accustomed to using 
the library. 

These first steps in planning, namely, 
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clarifying objectives and defining relations 
with special publics, simplify greatly the 
planner’s next step, which is to select the 
media to be employed. 

Publicity channels may be classified into 
six groups: the spoken word, mail or direct 
distribution, special publications, newspa- 
pers, pictorial and dramatic methods, and 
An important part of the 
skill of the public relations worker lies in 
choosing the right medium for a particular 
situation, and this requires thoughtful at- 
tention to the desired results. It is all too 
easy to slip into the error of regarding 
an overflow meeting, a story on the front 
page, or a good spot on the sustaining 
program of a network as ends in them- 
selves. It is even more natural to choose 
the ready-made opportunities, such as an 
exhibit which might be borrowed, in pref- 
„erence to methods which involve original 
work. By testing each method according 
to its appropriateness to your public and 
to what you have to say, you make every 
effort count instead of engaging in pub- 
licity for its own sake. 


special events. 


CHANNELS TO PuBLIC INTEREST 


The channels of communication which 
appear to be most used by libraries are 
bulletins, exhibits, the newspaper, and, to 
a lesser extent, radio. АЦ of these and 
many others which reach a general public 
may be used in such a way as to get the 
attention of special audiences. 

On the book and theatre page of the 
New York Times, a brief item appeared 
recently with the headline: “350 Techni- 
cal Books Shown at Library. Exhibition 
Result of Demand for Training in War 
Work.” The article reads in part: 

Some 350 books have been put on dis- 


play, together with 250 photographs donated 
by large industrial corporations. The 
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development of a plane írom blueprint 
through the production line to actual flight 
is presented graphically, together with many 
photographs of shipbuilding and the making 
of munitions, tanks, and guns. 

According to Reginald R. Hawkins, chief 
of the library's science and technology divi- 
sion, the exhibition has been arranged for 
the layman and shop worker rather than 
for the engineer. АП the books are dupli- 
cated on the library’s shelves and are avail- 
able to any reader... 2 

The italics are mine. Although shop 
workers would not be likely to see an 
article on the book page of the New York 
Times, teachers of technical classes for 
war workers would see it there, as well 
as many other persons interested in en- 
couraging workers to take training. Indi- 
rectly, therefore, this item in the Тине 
will reach its intended public. Undoubt- 
edly the library also used channels of in- 
formation which made a direct appeal to 
shop workers. 

The method illustrated above, of reach- 
ing a group through its own leaders as 
spokesmen, is common practice and a good 
one, but it can be overdone. When a 
dozen different agencies load publicity ma- 
terials upon a club’s president or secretary 
in the hope that it will be distributed or 
given some special attention, the situation 
becomes rather hopeless. 


‘TIMING 


To plan is to look ahead. In public 
relations planning one looks at least into 
the immediate future to see how coming 
events or circumstances may influence the 
timing of publicity activities. 

On one hand, an effort should be made 
to avoid conflict with certain community 
or national campaigns already scheduled. 


These are all too likely not only to ab- 


2New York Times, Apr. 14, 1943. 
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sorb public attention but also to take the 
time of volunteers who might otherwise 
help with the library’s publicity efforts. 
On the other hand, outside events may 
increase the interest of a particular public 
in library information at a particular time. 
Libraries, of course, are accustomed to 
relating their exhibits and bulletins to 
anniversaries, holidays, and the changing 
seasons. In addition, however, a good 
planner will develop the habit of watch- 
ing constantly for circumstances which 
give timeliness or news value to informa- 
tion about library service. 


NECESSARY PREPARATION 


Keeping step with situations which may 
suddenly call for a news release or a meet- 
ing, or possibly the postponement of a 
meeting, requires imagination. It also 
calls for methodical preparation of ready- 
to-use material. By preparation I mean 
keeping facts and figures up to date; hav- 
ing a well-informed and publicly accepted 
spokesman whose announcement of a pol- 
icy will get attention; and maintaining 
established lines to the various channels of 
communication. Many an institution loses 
something in public confidence by flounder- 
ing or hesitating when called upon in some 
emergency situation to defend or speak 
up for its policies. Perhaps the executive 
is “afraid” of the newspaper editor or 
reporter. Possibly no one else is sufh- 
ciently practiced in making public utter- 
ances to accept the role of spokesman. 
By recognizing that it is a part of good 
planning to be ready for the unpredictable 
situation, one takes out insurance against 
bad moments like these. 

The timing of publicity events in rela- 
tion to each other is another factor to be 
reckoned with in preparing a schedule. 
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The fact that the library bulletin will 
appear on a certain day means that a news 
item based on that bulletin is also released 
for that day. Ап exhibit at the library 
may be an occasion for meetings, telephone 
calls, news stories, and a radio broadcast. 
Every effort of publicity is related to all 
other efforts in time and subject matter 
and in its assigned part in accomplishing 
desired ends. 

А calendar listing specific things to do 
by days, weeks, and months is the pub- 
licity planner's blueprint or working chart. 
In the various war drives which are com- 
pressed into intensive short periods, every 
newspaper release, radio program, piece 
of printing, exhibit display, and public 
meeting is definitely scheduled. Even the 
modest program of a small library can be 
similarly set up to advantage. 

One way to prepare the calendar con- 
sists of compiling a checklist of things to 
do, grouping items in relation to the major 
divisions of the public to be reached: the 
parents, children, industrial workers, and 
so on. In a column at the left is a space 
for timing; at the right, a place to note 
the committee or staff member assigned 
to the activity. 

In presenting these few suggestions on 
program planning, I am uncomfortably 
aware that most readers of how-to-do-it 
articles hope the information and advice 
contained in them will make the task not 
harder but simpler. Some of the more 
optimistic even look for ready-made plans. 
Yet in the very words "plan" and “рго- 
gram" are implied the elements of good, 
hard work, of thought апа study, note 
making, discussions with others, and agree- 
ment upon a course of action which its 
sponsors can support with confidence and 
satisfaction. 


Trustee Articles 


Citation for Trustee Contribution 
to Library Promotion 


IDA F. WRIGHT 


Miss Wright is librarian, Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ш. 


Keyes 


D. Metcalf awarded the trustee citations of merit at a special ceremony 
at A.L.A. Headquarters on June 10. , 


р and Evanston in particular, is 
signally honored through the citation 
of Marian Doren Tomlinson (Mrs. 
George H. Tomlinson) for the outstand- 
ing contribution which, as a library trustee, 
she has made to public library work. 

For twenty-four years she has been a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Evanston Public Library and for the past 
decade has been a very active worker in 
both state and national library associations. 

Mrs. Tomlinson brought to this field 
of service a rich heritage of library asso- 
ciations. Before her marriage she Was an 
assistant in the Dayton and Cleveland 
public libraries. One of her sisters was 
Electra C. Doren, who was long.the li- 
brarian of the Dayton Public Library and 
the first director of the Western Reserve 
School of Library Science. Another sis- 
ter, Elizabeth Bragdon Doren, for some 
time has been cataloger and head of the 
order department of the Dayton library. 

In addition, her activities in many other 
fields have given her knowledge and ex- 
perience which have greatly augmented 
her value as a far-visioned trustee. Fore- 
most among these have been the associa- 
tions dealing with the furtherance of in- 
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ternational understanding. Mrs. Tom- 
linson was a founder of the Evanston 
School of Foreign Affairs and has been a 
director and active promoter throughout 
its eighteen years of service. For many 
years she was chairman of the World 
Citizenship Committee of the National 
Society of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Church. 
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At present she is chairman of the Division 
of Christian Social Relations for her local 
church. She is a charter member of the 
Evanston League of Women Voters and 
has always been a very active worker. 

As a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Evanston Public Library, Mrs. 
Tomlinson has served on all of the com- 
mittees, At present she is chairman of 
the management and outside agencies com- 
mittees. Public relations, taxation, and 
legislation for libraries have always been 
of special interest to her. 

To the trustees sections of both the 
Illinois Library Association and the Amer- 
ican Library Association Mrs. Tomlinson 
has devoted years of continuous effort. 

While chairman of the I.L.A. Trustees 
Section in 1936-37, she assisted in re- 
organizing and in giving new life to the 
section. and has ever since worked as- 
siduously to create greater trustee interest 
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in library affairs. Much of the trustee 
effort put into the passage of Illinois legis- 
lation for increases in library tax levy and 
for state aid has been due to Mrs. T'omlin- 
son's inspiration. 

To the Trustees Division of the Amer- 
ican Library Association Mrs. Tomlinson 
has rendered outstanding service similar 
to that contributed to the state association. 
She has been a regular attendant at the 
annual conferences. She has been secre- 
tary and chairman of the division. The 
present constitution and by-laws of the 
division are to a large degree the result 
of her study and effort to create a work- 
able and vital organization for trustee 
efforts. 

In an era when those things for which 
libraries stand are in jeopardy, the im- 
portance of Mrs. Tomlinson’s years of 
activity in the interest of libraries takes 
on even greater significance. 


The Librarian’s Trustee 


PAUL HOWARD 
Mr. Howard is librarian, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


О“ L. WILDERMUTH of Сагу, Ind., 
chosen for one of the 1943 A.L.A. 
citations to library trustees for the vital 
contribution he has made to libraries and 
library development, has served well his 
city, his county, his state, and the library 
profession. To librarians who know him 
well he is a librarian’s trustee. 

Through the thirty-five years Mr. 
Wildermuth has served as a library trustee 
he has followed the philosophy of (1) 
choosing a good librarian, (2) giving him 
free rein, and (3) advising with him as a 


counselor rather than a critic. Because 
of his foresight the Gary library has de- 
veloped into an outstanding institution. 
Mr, Wildermuth’s influence has extended 
far beyond his home sphere; his under- 
standing work and personality have been 
felt throughout the state. 

Mr. Wildermuth has been intimately 
connected with the development of the 
Gary library since its inception. In fact, 
he was its founder. As Gary's first school- 
teacher he bought books with the pro- 
ceeds of an oyster supper and became the 
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embryo city’s first librarian in 1906: 

A lawyer by profession, Mr. Wilder- 

muth stopped teaching after a year. At 
the suggestion of Dr. William A. Wirt, 
founder of the Gary public school system, 
that Gary should have a public library, 
Mr. Wildermuth studied the law and 
learned that there were no residents who 
were eligible for appointment as trustees 
because five years’ residence was required. 
This meant the library had to be part of 
Feeling that the li- 
brary should be a separate entity, Dr. 
Wirt and Mr. Wildermuth “got around” 
that restriction. А board of library 
trustees was appointed, including Mr. 
Wildermuth and Dr. Wirt. It operated 
the library, and the school board signed 
the “puppet” library board’s minutes. 

At the next legislative session Mr. 
Wildermuth introduced an amendment 
which permitted the appointment of a 
full-fledged board in 1908. In 1913 he 
became its president, and he has served 
in that capacity ever since. Realizing the 
potentialities of a library in serving sur- 
rounding communities, he sponsored pas- 
‚заре of Indiana’s county library law and 
encouraged library extension work in the 
home county of Lake. | 

Starting from scratch to found а li- 
brary, Mr. Wildermuth and other trustees 
quickly decided to do no experimenting. 
They hired Louis J. Bailey as librarian 

before they did anything else. “That was 
the smartest thing we ever did," laughs 
the Gary trustee. 

Discussing his philosophy of delegating 
authority to the professional head, Mr. 
Wildermuth .declares it is the function 
of trustees to use extreme care in selecting 
a librarian and then, if he has any short- 
comings, to supplement them. He be- 
lieves in telling a librarian promptly when 


the school system. 


.that institution's library service. 
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he feels he is "off the beam" and encour- 
ages frequent consultations and friendly 
discussions. N 

As president of the Indiana University 
Board of Trustees since 1937, Mr. Wilder- 
muth has been instrumental in improving 
He has 
wielded his influence tellingly, as well, to 
shake out of its.lethargy more than one 
library system in Indiana. 

Joining the Indiana Library Trustees 
Association soon after becoming a trustee, 
Mr. Wildermuth has been active in its 
affairs over the years. He has served as 
its president. For a number of years he 
served on the joint legislative committee 
of the I.L.A. and the I.L.T.A. Helike- 
wise has served on the legislative com- 
mittee of the former A.L.A. Trustees 
Section. 

At one time he rewrote the state’s li- 
brary laws. He is currently interested in 
a new codification project, 


Read and Get Well 


ANNE Е. JONES | 


Miss Jones, who has worked т the hospital division of the Cleveland Public 
Library for over four years, wrote this article, which is sponsored by 


the A.L.A. Hospital Libraries Round Table. 


HE VALUE of hospital library service 
was demonstrated and its develop- 
ment quickened by World War I. here 
is no doubt that it will receive further im- 
petus as its importance is again shown 
in this war, but we must not be so com- 
placent about the call for help: it needs 
our special attention now. 
Because it is a field which is compara- 
` tively new, many people ask "Why? Why 
should the public library extend its serv- 
ice and stretch its already insufficient bud- 
get to include still another type of work?” 
Hospital patients are members of the 
community who are temporarily deprived 
of the advantages of the library, yet in 
many instances are in greater need of 
books than the normal citizen. There- 
fore it is essential that these books be 
provided for them. | 
There are three other really outstand- 
ing reasons why all librarians should be 
interested in the development of hospital 
library work. First of all, through bib- 
liotherapy the hospital library shares in 
restoring and promoting the health of the 
community. Second, the informality and 
friendliness of the hospital setup affords 
one of the best avenues through which 
new friends are gained for the public 
library. Many who have never before 


made use of the facilities of their libraries 
ask how they may get books when they 
go home and thus continue to find pleas- 
ure in their discovery. Third, the hos- 
pital offers the public library an ex- 
cellent opportunity to extend its adult 
education program. 


For a number of years the medical 
profession has realized the therapeutic 
value of reading and understood the dif- 
ference between a mere collection of books 
and real library service. In the modern 
hospital the purely materialistic view has 
given place to a new attitude, the realiza- 
tion that the individual outlook of the: 
patient is of primary importance and that 
the authorities cannot afford to neglect 
this point of view. The intelligent super- 
intendent realizes that a library in his 
hospital enhances its reputation, At 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Dr. 
Frederic A. Washburn said: 


The hospital which grows in reputation, in 
value to the community, is the one which 
furnishes the personal touch, the thoughtful- 
considerate care for the patient, and not only 
dresses his wounds and cares for his disease 
but comforts his mind and gives him amuse- 
ment and pleasure while he is in the hospital. 
Nothing will do that like a good book care- 
fully selected by a person who knows how to 
do it. 
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READ AND 
Since those connected with the care of 
the sick, both doctors and nurses, never 
hesitate to emphasize the recreational, 
educational, and therapeutic value of 
books, why have librarians been so slow 
to fill this need? They may say that there 
is a lack of money, yet experience has 
shown that it is less difficult to secure 
funds for this branch of library work than 
for almost any other. Furthermore, the 
cost per book circulated is lower than in 
any other department in the library. Рег- 
haps librarians have been either so healthy 
themselves or so busy serving the well 
that, though they were somewhat aroused 
from lethargy in the last war, they do not 
see the great opportunity which is open 
to them. Someday they may awaken to 
the realization that library service to the 
well is library service only half done. 


SERVICE NEEDED 


A large hospital should have its own 
trained librarian, but a small one will 
find that it is satisfactory to have service 
-provided through the public library. Nec- 
essary equipment includes a room in an 
accessible location and a truck by means 
of which the books can be made available 
to the patients. 

The librarian should be specially 
trained to work with the patients. She 
must have an understanding of human 
nature and the sympathy that goes with 
such an understanding, be adjustable and 
cooperative, and have some knowledge of 
hospital procedure, for the organization 
of the hospital is a very sensitive and com- 
plex affair and the library must fit into 
its proper niche. 

Special training in the selection of books 
is also essential. If the patient has a taste 
for books and has formed the reading 
habit, his convalescent period brings an 
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immediate request for books; otherwise, 
it never occurs to him that they might re- 
lieve the monotony of this time. The 
first request will be to meet the need of 
distracting the patient from himself and 
will usually be for a detective story (the 
more lurid the better), western, or ro- 
mance. As he improves, though, he will 
ask for the type of book he read and 
enjoyed before he became ill. 

A few simple guides can be followed. 
Underestimate rather than overestimate 
your reader’s intelligence. If he wants a 
better type of book he will demand it, 
but a reader of Temple Bailey and Kath- 
leen Norris will hesitate to ask for them 
when you have offered Rebecca West. 
On the other hand, reports show that the 
demand is for more than light fiction. 
Biography, travel, and new books on cur- 
rent affairs rank high in popularity. Al- 
though the librarian dislikes censoring 
books, there are types which do much 
more harm than good and must be elim- 
inated from the collections. Some are 
those dwelling on disease; those that are 
too introspective; those that dwell on 
family squabbles, marital difficulties, re- 
ligious problems, or the futility of living. 
Books must be suited to the patients and 
should be selected more from the human 
than the literary point of view. ‘This 
means individual treatment on the part 
of the librarian. 

It is evident that the future of hospital 
library work lies with the librarians. 
Probably the most important factor in 
the failure of the library to create a place 
in as many hospitals as have occupational 
therapy and social service organizations is 
the lack of specialized training. "The li- 
brarians are 


. untrained not only theoretically in the 
psychology of illness, physical and mental, 
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but also in the practical experience of apply- 
ing their knowledge of books to the very com- 
plicated and abnormal hospital population. 
... When the medical profession can speak 
with enthusiasm of the library schools’ train- 
ing of students for hospital work, then may 
we expect to find a growing tendency on the 
part of superintendents to place a librarian in 
charge of the library, and the library will 
likewise be indispensable for a modern hos- 
риал i 


+ Huntley, Marjorie W. “It’s Up to You” Li- 
brary Journal 61:747, Oct. 15, 1936. 
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The achievements for those who do 
hospital library work are not tangible; 
they cannot be weighed, measured, or esti- 
mated in columns of figures, and yet they 
have an extremely high value. It is a 
pioneering work which challenges, in- 
spires, and amply repays in the personal 
satisfaction which it brings. And it 
offers the librarian of vision scope to 
develop her capabilities to the fullest 
extent. 


Featuring the United Nations 


Bu are the addresses of informa- 
tion bureaus from which libraries 
can secure display material on the United 
Nations and the war: 


Belgian Information Center, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Posters, exhibits, photo- 
graphs. Free. 

Canadian Wartime Information Board, 620 
Fifth Ave, New York City. Posters, 
films, photographs, charts, and maps. 
Free. 

Czechoslovak Information Service, 
Broadway, New York City. 
Free. 

National America Denmark’ Association,, 
116 Broad St., New York City. Posters. 
Free. 

Fighting French Delegation, 626 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Posters, exhibits, pho- 
tographs, and maps. Free. 

Greek Office of Information, 2100 Мазза- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Posters, photographs, maps. Free. 

Department of Inter-American Affairs, 444 
Madison Ave., New York City. Posters 
and maps of the Americas. Free. 

Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 Rocke- 


1790 
Posters. 


1 This supplements the list of agencies in "Source 
List of War-Related Publicity Materials" 4.L.A. 
Bulletin 37: 42-46, February 1943, 


feller Plaza, New York City. Posters, 
photographs, and maps free; exhibits, for 
cost of transportation, on war background, 
war activities, and Dutch art. 

New Zealand Legation, Washington, D.C. 
Posters, pamphlets. Free. Apply to 
Roger Hawthorne, Information Officer. 

Norwegian Information Bureau, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Posters 
and photographs. Free. 

Philippine Library of Information, 1617 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Posters, photographs, maps. Free. 

Polish Information Center, 745 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Posters, ten cents each. 
Exhibits and exhibit materials available. 
Write for information about cost. 

Royal Yugoslav Information Center, 812 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Posters, ex- 
hibits, photographs of bombed cities, Yu- 
goslav war activities, exhibit material on 
postwar reconstruction. Free. 


Many of these centers lend films de- 
scriptive of war activities in exile or in 
their native countries, and some maintain 
speakers’ bureaus. Since use of these 
facilities depends largely on the library’s 
geographic situation, interested librarians 
are advised to write for information. 


Newbery and Caldecott Winners 


LILLIAN H. SMITH 


. Head, Boys and Girls Division, Public Libraries, Toronto, and chairman, 
Children’s Library Association of the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People. 


в Joun МЕМВЕВУ and Randolph 
Caldecott could look down оп the 

world today, they would be deeply grieved 
to see what has befallen the children of 
this age. Boys and girls all over the 
world are frightened, sick, and hungry. 
In many countries parents cannot even 
provide their children with needed food, 
clothing, and shelter. Books, especially 
children’s books, must wait for happier 
times. Even in Great Britain paper is so 
precious that fewer and fewer books can 
be published as the war goes on. 

We in America have the heavy re- 
sponsibilitity of keeping children's litera- 
ture alive. Above all, during these war 
years when we are choosing "the most 
distinguished children's books," we must 
remind ourselves of 
our obligation to the 
children of the world. 
It is with special sat- 
isfaction and with full 
realization of our re- 


sponsibility that the 
Newbery Medal is 
given this year to 


Elizabeth Janet Gray’s 
Adam of the Road and 
the Caldecott Medal 
is given to Virginia 
Lee Burton’s The Lit- 
tle House. 


Through Elizabeth Janet Gray's earlier | 
books we have come to know her deep 
interest in the past. Whether she writes 
of the early days in her own country or 
whether she goes further back in history 
to delve into the life in those lands from 
which her forbears sailed to make new 
homes across the seas, there is a sureness 
of touch in the background which gives 
richness and significance to her books 

We have come to associate her name 
with that period in history when settlers 
were fleeing to America to escape from the 
tyranny of English kings. It is surpris- 
ing to find, therefore, that Adam of the 
Road takes us back to a much earlier 
period. Here we find ourselves back in 
the England of Edward Longshanks. 





Courtesy Houghton Mifflin Company 
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We may wonder what 
caused Miss Gray to 
choose this particular set- 
ting for her story. To 
many of us, the thirteenth 
century is an age of fair 
ladies and noble knights, 
of bloody battles and gay 
pageantry. To Miss Gray 
it has a deeper import. 
It is an age in which Eng- 
lishmen were becoming 
aware of their rights: 
Magna Carta was signed 
not so many years before; 
the king had summoned 
commoners to his Parlia- 
ment at Winchester; the 
"common people" were 
beginning to feel their 
strength. 

Adam of the Road is a 
tale of these common people and particu- 
larly of Adam, a boy with minstrel’s 
blood in his veins. When Nick, his 
spaniel, disappeared Adam set off to find 
him on a journey that took him through 
towns rich in the history of England. 
But the greater part of his travels were 
through the villages and' countryside 
where he met and made friends with the 
plowmen and herdsmen and merchants 
rather than with the great lords and ladies 
of King Edward's court. А story about 
a boy and his dog has always been a favor- 
ite theme. Adam of the Road is much 
more than that, for into Adam's adven- 
ture is woven the beauty of ancient songs 
and mellow stones and the ways and cus- 
toms of far-off times. 

'The Caldecott Medal goes this year to 
the author-illustrator whose Choo-Choo 
and Mike Mulligan and His Steam 
Shovel have already taken an important 
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From Adam of the Road 


place among little children’s picture books. 

Virginia Lee Burton sees in trains and 
shovels what gives them their fascination 
for little boys. She knows the secret 
longings of Choo-Choo, the runaway en- 
gine. She feels the same pride in Mary 
Ann, the bright red steam shovel, that 
Mike Mulligan does when Mary Ann 
“digs as much in a day as a hundred men 
can dig in a week.” 

Now Miss Burton gives children the 
story of the little house which was built 
in beautiful green fields with tender care. 
It is a sad day when the big city builds 
itself all around the little house. The 
story of its rescue is told with tender 
gaiety and suspense. 

In all Miss Burton’s books there is zest 
and good humor. Her illustrations are 
gay and high-spirited. She knows what 
children like in a picture book and she 
is superbly capable of giving it to them. 


What They're Doing 


The information included in this summary was compiled from materials 
received at Headquarters from librarians throughout the country. Li- 
brarians are asked to submit to the A.L.A. Bulletin notes about 
changes and innovations in routines and services for possible 
inclusion in future “What Theyre Doing" articles. 


М ITS EFFORTS to streamline the library 

for war service the Lima Public Li- 
brary, Lima, Ohio, has revised routines, 
developed time-savers, and broken down 
the lines between departments. For in- 
Stance, the children's department lends 
help to hard-pressed adult departments. 
Less time is given to revision of anno- 
tations for order cards in the “possible 
purchase" fields. Book jackets, except for 
special holidays, are put up without cap- 
tions and are allowed to speak for 
themselves. Overdue notices are being 
sent out at less frequent intervals, and 
the time will soon be further extended. 
High school students have been employed 
by the circulation department to handle, 
under supervision, the clerical work of 
overdues. In the registration records the 
library indicates on the numbered card 
whether the application is adult or juve- 
nile. ‘This eliminates one process in writ- 
ing fine notices. Circulation statistics are 
not counted by classes but are simply 
entered as fiction or nonfiction in both the 
adult and juvenile classifications. 

In an effort to overcome transportation 
difficulties that make visits to the public 
library a hardship, the Westerly Public 
Library, Westerly, R.L, suggested that 
its patrons use parcel post service and a 
book messenger service offered at a low 


rate. А few people use the messenger 
service, but the parcel post delivery serv- 
ice grew by leaps and bounds. When re- 
quested, the library mails reserve books, 
charging a small fee fox wrapping and 
postage. Because of this service the turn- 
over of recent and popular books has been 
much more rapid. 

In the book selection course at Western 
Reserve Library School three periods were 
devoted to discussions of the issues con- 
nected with planning for peace. The 
three periods were divided into the social, 
economic, and political aspects of the sub- 
ject. Fern Long, of the Adult Education 
Office of the Cleveland Public Library, 
served as discussion leader for the three 
periods and introduced each topic with a 
talk of twenty to thirty minutes. After 
Miss Long's introduction interested stu- 
dents formed a panel, and discussion 
from the floor followed. 

А vocational information service has 
been inaugurated at the Woodlawn Re- 
gional Branch of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. Из purpose is to help youth learn 
the requirements and acquire the necessary 
training for specific occupations. The 
service was advertised through newspaper 
articles, personal visits to schools, and li- 
brary-sponsored “career clinics,” in which 
the vocational counselors of local schools 
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took part. An index of schools was com- 
piled for the use of young people. An- 
other index lists printed material on every 
type of job. To make job information 
available to the public, a bulletin board 
was erected on which three- by five-inch 
typewritten cards were posted. These 
cards gave information about employment 
“leads” and training courses offered for 
war industries. As a part of the voca- 
tional information service the library pre- 
sented a series of talks by authors on vari- 
ous angles of employment in wartime. 

In Portland, Ore., a library has been 
set up in the Vanport housing project, 
financed by federal funds. To serve 
the forty thousand residents funds were 
made available for a staff of four and 
nearly a thousand dollars a year allocated 
for books. "The service for children is 
handled through the schools. The plan is 
under the direction of the Multnomah 
County Library, which is paid 10 per 
cent of all expenditures to cover super- 
visory costs. 


Pusuiciry 
After the Yonkers, N.Y., Public Li- 


brary’s war information center opened, 
the librarian secured а well-qualified 
УУ.Р.А. assistant, who made calls on 
every business, store, office, and home in 
Yonkers to urge the use of the center. 
He could handle "sales talk" without re- 
sorting to a prepared speech, and was bet- 
ter qualified for this sort of publicity ven- 
ture than any available member of the 
staff. The use of the war information 
center increased 150 per cent within the 
first month after the personal calls were 
inaugurated. The Yonkers Public Li- 
brary hopes to be able to use this type of 
publicity in connection with other library 
services in the future. 
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А map showing locations of branch li- 
braries, O.C.D. and rationing offices, and 
other points of interest in Indianapolis 
has been issued by the Indianapolis Public 
Library and the O.C.D. The library 
prepared the map, and the O.C.D. dis- 
tributed it to every family in Indian- 
apolis. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, considered 
an article оп China in a recent issue of 
the N.E.A. Journal so succinct and dis- 
cerning that he bought several thousand 
copies in reprint and distributed them at 
the main library and in the branches. 

'The war information center of the 
Louisville Free Public Library has been 
designated a clearing House for all 
questions concerning the war and war 
agencies except those requiring an inter- 
pretative answer. This action was taken 
at a meeting in the mayor's office by 
twelve representatives of war agencies, 
radio stations, and newspapers. Repre- 
sentatives of the agencies and of the public 
library have formed a coordinating com- 
mittee which studies the problem of dis- 
semination of information and works 
closely together. The cooperating agen- 
cies supply information to the library cen- 
ter to eliminate duplication of effort and 
confusion in the minds of the citizens. 
The radio and newspapers as well as the 
war agencies carry on an educational and 
advertising campaign to acquaint the citi- 
zens with the new service. 


Discussion MEETINGS 


Margaret Fulmer, librarian of the 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Bill- 
ings, Mont., reports that the citizens of 
Bilings have learned about many of the 
problems of the war and peace by attend- 
ing discussion meetings sponsored by the 
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library which were held every other Sun- 
day afternoon from December 6 through 
April 18. The discussion meetings had 
great success, and those attending were 
unanimous in desiring a continuation of 
the meetings in the fall. 

In November a library patron sug- 
gested that “а group of men and women, 
including young people, be brought to- 
gether by the library to read and discuss 
the war, the transition or demobilization, 
the peace, and reconstruction, and then 
present this information in talks before 
groups in Billings to stimulate more read- 
ing and thinking.” Such a group was 
brought together and organized as a steer- 
ing committee for the discussion. The 
committee included a lawyer, five teach- 
ers, the Y.W.C.A. secretary, a doctor, a 
laborer, and a housewife. They talked 
at the Sunday meetings on such subjects 
as “Latin America," “Russia,” "Great 
Britain," “Сап War Be Abolished?” 
“Public Opinion and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles,” “Is Democracy Compatible with 
Capitalism?” and “The Essentials for a 
Durable Peace.” A moderator was ap- 
pointed for each of the meetings to intro- 
duce the speaker and to conduct the half- 
.hour question period which followed the 
talk. 

At the end of the series the library staff 
questioned the seventy-five persons who 
attended the last meeting to discover their 
general reactions. Miss Fulmer summar- 
izes the results: “The consensus was that 
the discussions accomplished their pur- 
pose to increase reading, thinking, and 
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discussion in Billings on the war and 
postwar problems and that understand- 
ing of these problems was increased, 
but few opinions were changed. ‘What 
discussion ever did change opinions?' com- 
mented one." The survey showed that 
the discussion of subjects carried beyond 
the meetings to the family and to social, 
business, and classroom groups. 

In order to emphasize the importance 
of postwar planning before the war is 
won, the staff of the New Orleans Public 
Library organized a round table, com- 
posed of staff members, to present varying 
points of view expressed by a selected 
group of authors. Leading luncheon 
clubs were informed that this panel was 
available for forum discussions. The 
clubs were asked to indicate what special 
emphasis in the discussion would interest 
them most and what degree of simplicity 
or fulness of explanation would be suit- 
able. After one such discussion before a 
group the staff forum panel was asked to 
appear in a series of four forums over 
a local radio station. ~ 

The books selected by the New Orleans 
staff to discuss on their programs were 
Lorwin, Economic Consequences of the 
Second World War; Condliffe, Agenda 
for a Postwar World; Burnham, The 
Managerial Revolution; Corbett, Post- 
War Worlds; De Roussy de Sales, The 
Making of Tomorrow; Carr, Conditions 
of Peace; Hoover and Gibson, The Prob- 
lems of Lasting Peace; Agar, A Time for 
Greatness. Magazine articles on postwar 
plans supplemented the books. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


To Win the War and Win the Peace 


У.В.С. Progress 


OVER FIVE MILLION BOOKS have been 
collected in the 1943 Victory Book Cam- 
paign so far. Nearly two million are al- 
ready in the hands of men in the services, 
and additional allocations are being made 
daily as new requests are received from 
all branches of the service. Half a million 
books are now on their way to the men 
stationed overseas, and almost half a mil- 
lion have been sent to the Navy and the 
American Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation, 


Postwar Planning Documents 


THE TWO POSTWAR PLANNING reports 
of the National Resources Planning Board 
are now available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. in 
three separate documents. National Re- 
sources Development: Report for 1943 
is in two parts, each a separate document: 
Part I, Post-War Plan and Program 
(25c) and Part II, Wartime Planning 
for War and Post War (30c.) Security, 
W ork and Relief Policies costs $2.25. 


Council on Books in Wartime 


THE Council on Books іп Wartime has 
sponsored a plan for publishing and dis- 
tributing free to the men in the armed 
services abroad approximately thirty-five 
million books for recreational reading in 
"armed services editions," which are to be 
inexpensively produced and expendable. 
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. formation about the United States. 


'The plan has been worked out by a com- 
mittee of publishers with the cooperation 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
А radio book program, "Eyewitness," 
sponsored by the council, will be broad- 
cast from New York City over N.B.C. 
every Thursday at 8 p.m. (E.W.T.) be- 
ginning in July. Episodes in war books 
will be dramatized for this program. 


American Library in London 


Tue AMERICAN LisRanYv in London 
has been opened by the Office of War 
Information at the American Embassy in 
order to help satisfy the demand for in- 
This 
special reference library has been designed 
for the use of American, British, and 
other United Nations officials and agen- 
cies and for research institutions, business, 
and the press. Additional information 
about the library may be obtained from 
Chester 5. Williams, Overseas Branch, 
British Section, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, О.С. 


Book on Armed Forces 


Our Armed Forces: A Source Book 
on the Army and Navy for High-School 
Students, which was prepared coopera- 
tively by the Army, Navy, and U.S. Office 
of Education, has been published in co- 
operation with the U.S. Infantry Asso- 
ciation. It may be ordered from the In- 
fantry Journal, 1115 17 Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., for thirty-five cents. 


A.L.A. 


Presidential Inauguration 


ALTHEA Н. Warren, librarian of Los 
Angeles Public Library and A.L.A. Presi- 
dent-Elect, will be presented the presiden- 
tial gavel by President Keyes D. Metcalf 
at a dinner and inaugural ceremony sched- 
uled to be held in Chicago on July 7. 
Carl Vitz, librarian of Minneapolis 
Public Library and A.L.A. First Vice 
President and President-Elect for 1943- 
44, will attend and be honored. The 
ceremony and dinner will be in lieu of 
the similar ceremony at the annual con- 
ference, which is not being held this year. 

Because of travel difficulties, it is an- 
ticipated that attendance at the dinner will 
be limited to those librarians and trustees 
in or near Chicago. However, other 
A.L.A. members who may be in the Chi- 
cago area at that time are, of course, in- 
vited to attend. For further information 
and for reservations for the dinner, com- 
municate with Eleanor Burke, A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 520 М. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Citation of Trustees 


Ом June 10 at the A.L.A. Head- 
quarters two trustees’ were presented cita- 
tions of merit by Keyes D. Metcalf, 
President of the Association. "The chair- 
man of the Jury on Citation of Trustees, 
Laurance J. Harwood, trustee of the Pub- 
lic Library, South Bend, Ind., recom- 
mended to Mr. Metcalf the citation of the 
trustees selected, saying: 


1 See also Trustee Articles on pages 221-23. 


NEWS 


... Mrs. George H. Tomlinson has given 
the benefits of her excellent and tolerant 
mind to her library and to the libraries and 
librarians of other communities of the 
United States for twenty-five years. She 
has been a friend to many librarians and an- 
inspiration to trustees, and she has served 
with distinction as president of the A.L.A. 
Trustees Division. . . . 

Now I refer to Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, 
who has served the Gary library and com- 
munity for more than thirty years. Gary 
was founded since the turn of the century, 
so you can readily appreciate that when the 
judge started to endow the community with 
his interest in the library, he had little to 
work upon. There was not the oft-men- 
tioned blade of grass from which to make 
two grow. He planted the first blade. . . 

'The text of Mr. Harwood's speech will 


probably appear in the Library Journal. 


Change in A.L.A. Address 


'THE recent postal regulation affecting 
the delivery of mail in many of the larger 
post offices has necessitated the change of 
the address of the Headquarters Office to 
American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago rr, Ill. 


Suggestions for Offices Solicited 
Tue A.L.A. NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

for 1943-44 solicits suggestions for nomi- 
nees for the offices of president-elect, sec- 
ond vice president, and treasurer, and for 
members of the Executive Board and 
Council. Names should be submitted as 
soon as possible. 

Eveanor Hirt, Chairman 

California State Library 
Sacramento 
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No August А.Г.А. Bulletin 


IN THE INTERESTS of economy there 
will be no August issue of the Z.L.4. 
Bulletin this year. The next number will 
be the September one. 


Pictures of Hospital Library 
Service 


Tue A.L.A. Public Relations Division 
needs some good pictures of hospital library 
service. They should be recent, eight-by- 
ten-inch glossy prints, and will be returned 
as soon as they have been copied by the 
division. Since they are to be used for 
magazine and newspaper publicity, they 
should illustrate various aspects of hospital 
library service, telling a clear story and tell- 
ing it naturally. It is desirable to avoid 
posing. When pictures are used, publica- 
tions will be asked to give credit to the 
library which contributed the pictures. 
Prints should be sent to the Public Rela- 
tions Division, 520 М. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


A.L.A. Publications 


BECAUSE of widespread interest, three 
short reading lists, which appeared in the 
Booklist, have been made available in in- 
expensive reprint form. Freedom from 
Want by Orlie Pell lists the Beveridge 
plan, the famous report of the National 
Resources Planning Board, the Canadian 
Marsh report, and the more important 
summaries and critiques of these plans. 
Preparing for Peace 15 а twenty-title list 
that attempts to cover the objectives, prob- 
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lems, and principal plans for the postwar 
world. The third list, The Family in 
Wartime by Doris L. Ной, describes the 
recent literature on wartime living—mar- 
riage, the family, the child, and better liv- 
ing. All three lists can be obtained from 
the A.L.A. Publishing Department at 
quantity rates: 25 for 506, 100 for $1.50. 
Each appears as a single colored sheet, 
printed on both sides. 


Grants to Refugee Librarians 


THe A.L.A. Committee on Refugee 
Librarians has made two grants in 1942- 
43 to assist students enrolled in library 
schools. 'These grants were made possible 
by a gift of one hundred dollars by the 
Eastern College Librarians and by the 
use of twenty-five dollars from the in- 
come from the Sarah C. N. Bogle Me- 
morial Fund on recommendation. 

The first was a grant of fifty dollars 
made to Mrs. Marga Franck, Ph.D., 
Heidelberg, to enable her to enroll as a 
part-time student in the School of Library 
Service at Columbia University. Mrs. 
Franck showed promise of potential use- 
fulness, which has been substantiated by 
her very good record of scholarship in the 
course undertaken. 

Another award, of seventy-five dollars, 
was made to Ernest Modern, D.J., Uni- 
versity of Vienna. A survey of refugees 
enrolled in library schools resulted in the 
selection of Mr. Modern for his high 
scholarship and his personal adaptation to 
American ways. He has been graduated 
from the Columbia University School of 
Library Service with honors. 
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Tales from Far and Near 


THE 1943-44 plans for the С.В.5. 
American School of the Air again include 
the weekly children’s book program un- 
der the title “Tales from Far and Near.” 
Libraries which feature the program may 
wish to check on their stock of copies of 
the following books which will be among 
those included in that series: Bat by 
Meader, Black Beauty by Sewell, Dou- 
gal’s Wish by Alger, The Great Geppy 
by Du Bois, Haym Salomon by Fast, How 
Old Stormalong Captured Mocha Dick 
by Shapiro, Knight of the Sea by Lowe, 
Little Women by Alcott, Nathaniel’s 
Witch by Gibson, Shadow in the Pines 
by Meader, The Tall Hunter by Fast, 
The Water Babies by Kingsley, All Aboard 
the Whale! by Hatch, The Fast Sooner 
Hound by Bontemps, Cinder Ike by New- 
ell, Snow Treasure by McSwigan, and The 
Golden Fleece by Colum. 


Institute on Library in the Com- 
munity 


THE INSTITUTE on “The Library in 
the Community” to be held at the Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, August 23-28, will emphasize the 
sociological backgrounds and structure of 
cities, small towns, and rural regions and 
their interrelations with library activities; 
methods of community survey and analy- 
sis; the needs of special community agen- 
cies and population groups; the nature of 


community services and obligations im- 
posed by the war; and the role and re- 
sponsibilities of the library in the com- 
munity of the future. 

Librarians on the program of lectures 
include Leon Carnovsky and Lowell Mar- 
tin, Graduate Library School; Ralph Ul- 
veling, Public Library, Detroit; R. Rus- 
sell Munn, Public Library, Cleveland; 
Edith Wolinsky, South Chicago Branch, 
Public Library, Chicago; Grace W. Gil- 
man, Public Library, Riverside, Ш.; and 
Mary О. Rothrock, Library Service, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville. 
Other specialists, in sociology, education, 
etc, are included in the program. 


Classifying Translations 


THe Worcester Free Public Library, 
Worcester, Mass., is interested in knowing 
what libraries with book collections of 
over two hundred thousand volumes have 
simplified the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion for literature by making no distinc- 
tion between the nationalities of poets, 
dramatists, etc., in translations, grouping 
all poetry in 821, drama in 822, etc. 
Comments may be sent to Emerson Green- 
away, librarian. 


Social Work Publicity Council 


THE Social Work Publicity Council 
has just changed its name to the National 
Publicity Council for Health and Wel- 
fare Services. The address remains the 
same: 130 Е. 22 St, New York City. 
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Libraries will be interested in the services 
. available to members of the council. 
“Service” membership is $10 per year and 
entitles the member to eight issues of 
Channels, a magazine devoted to institu- 
tional publicity methods; how-to-do-it 
pamphlets on various phases of publicity 
work; information and consultation serv- 
ices. The council’s collection of sample 
publicity materials is available to members 
on loan. 

Singly, the pamphlets on publicity tech- 
niques cost from 35¢ to $1 apiece. Mem- 
bership at $5 entitles the member to all 
issues of Channels and any two of the 
pamphlets. A subscription to Channels 
alone is $3 per year. 


М. R. P. B. Pamphlet 


After the War—Toward Security, а 
National Resources Planning Board 
pamphlet, is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., for ten cents. 


Nazi Publications 


Official Publications of Present-Day 
Germany, compiled by Dr. Otto Neu- 
burger, of the Division of Documents, 
Library of Congress, makes available an 
official analysis of the development of the 
Nazi state as described in official Nazi 
publications. Dr. Neuburger was a gov- 
ernment official in pre-Nazi Germany. 
The booklet may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for twenty cents. 


А.Т.С.А. Exhibits for Rent 


THE American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has prepared several exhibits on the 
graphic arts on the general subject “Print- 
ing in Today’s World,” which may be 
rented by libraries and similar organiza- 
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tions. The rental fees range from ten to 
thirty-five dollars an exhibit. 

One of these is a collection of one hun- 
dred technical books selected from the 
viewpoint of good bookmaking. ‘This 
started its tour of the country as part of 
an exhibit of technical books in the New 
York Public Library in May. 

The exhibits so rented must be open 
free to the public. Information may be 
obtained from the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, 115 E. 40th St., New York 
City. 


Guide for Teachers 


A GUIDE TO ITS LIBRARY FACILITIES of 
special importance to teachers, in the form 
of a fourteen-page mimeographed pamph- 
let, "Available Library Resources for 
"Teachers," has been prepared by the Pub- 
lic Library of Youngstown and Mahoning 
County, Ohio, for issue to all teachers in 
the county. The pamphlet describes in 
detail all the resources of the library of 
interest to teachers and clarifies the rela- 
tionship of the library to the public school. 
Sample copies may be obtained from the 
library at ten cents each. : 


Library in Ви 


The Forty-Second Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
(Part II) : The Library in General Edu- 
cation has been published by the De- 
partment of Education, University of 
Chicago. The price is $3.00 (paper, 
$2.50). The volume was prepared by the 
society's Committee on the Library in Gen- 
eral Éducation under Louis R. Wilson, 
School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina. It covers the following 
broad subjects: the library as an agency in 
education, the library in action, the school 
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personnel and library service, the machin- 
ery for implementing library service, 
preparation of the staff for effective service, 
and evaluation and research. 

‘The committee that prepared the vol- 
ume includes Ralph A. Beals, University 
of Chicago Libraries; Leon Carnovsky, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago; Bess Goodykoontz, assistant 
commissioner, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C.; William 5. Gray, 
professor of education, University of Chi- 
cago; B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens Col- 
lege Library, Columbia, Mo.; Anna 
Clark Kennedy, senior supervisor of 
school libraries, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N.Y.; and Eleanor 
Witmer, Teachers College Library, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


Pamphlet News 


The Peace for Which We Fight, num- 
ber three in the series of pamphlets, T'o- 
ward New Horizons, has been issued by 
the Office of War Information. It is 
available in limited quantities. Presenting 
various points of view about the United 
Nations and the postwar world, the pam- 
phlet includes addresses by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, Wendell L. Willkie, 
Governor Harold E. Stassen, and others. 

“A List of Films about the United 
Nations" O.C.D. Publication 4215, is 
now available from the Office of Civilian 
Defense. А list of distribution centers 
for O.W.I. films is included. 

'Two attractively illustrated pamphlets 
to add to library collections on the United 
Nations have been issued. South Africa 
at War, published by the South African 
Public Relations and Information Office, 
is available to libraries free of charge. 
Copies may be obtained from the above 
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office, 3101 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Brazil is a recent pamphlet 
issued by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. This office is 
now producing a series of pamphlets on 
the Americas and the war and on indi- 
vidual Latin American countries. For 
information on inter-American program 
aids librarians may write to the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D.C. 

Understanding the War, prepared by 
the Federal Education War Council, a 
committee of federal war agencies as- 
sembled by the Office of War Information 
to help coordinate the government pro- 
gram of war information in schools and 
colleges, is now available free from the 
Office of War Information. The pam- 
phlet contains suggestions for college sum- 
mer school courses, for extracurricular 
programs, and for discussions relating to 
war information. Principal government 
materials relating to all phases of the 
war are listed. 

Recently published Public Affairs pam- 
phlets include Women at Work in War- 
time, The Airplane and Tomorrow's 
World, Freedom from Want: A World 
Goal, and Rebuilding Europe—after Vic- 
tory. They are available from the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, at ten cents 
each. 


War Bibliographies Discontinued 


Tue Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress recently an- 
nounced that Из “F” series of war bibli- 
ographies has been discontinued because of 
lack of funds. Cumulations to date will be 
available soon from the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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For This We Fight 


BEGINNING JUNE 5 and running 
through August 28, 1943, N.B.C.’s Inter- 
American University of the Air is present- 
ing an unusually noteworthy series of pro- 
grams entitled For This We Fight. The 
series is sponsored by the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace and the 
Twentieth Century Fund, and will be 
heard over the N.B.C. network and affili- 
ated stations, Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 P.M. 
(E.W.T.). The program will probably 
continue through the winter. 

Materials are available from three 
sources. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City, has a 
discussion manual entitled Wartime Facts 
and Postwar Planning (50¢ per copy, 45¢ 
for quantities over 10, 30¢ for quantities 
over 100) and When the War Ends series, 
six volumes on various aspects of postwar 
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to Study the Organization of Peace, 8 W. 
40th St, New York City, will have re- 
prints of each program. ‘These will be 
sent free in response to requests from li- 
braries, either singly or in quantities. 
Libraries may ask to be put on the mailing 
list for the whole series. The National 
Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, will provide a 
small illustrated descriptive folder suitable 
for posting and a large folio clip sheet of 
releases on each program which can be 
clipped and posted or adapted by the li- 
brary for newspaper release in connection 
with related study or listening groups. 
Libraries should urge local stations to 
carry the program if they do not plan to 
do so, since they provide ideal material for 
library adult educational activities. Ex- 
hibits and special bookshelves can be tied 
to the program, which will offer an op- 
portunity for cooperation with community 


planning ($1 apiece). The Commission clubs, etc. 


Victory Book Campaign 


OFFICIALLY, at least, the second Victory Book Campaign is coming to an end and, 
on behalf of the A.L.A., I should like to thank all those who have collaborated in it. 
During a period when personnel problems are serious and when library service is being 
modified to meet rapidly changing conditions, it is not easy to undertake a special project 
of this sort ; but all who have helped in the drive are entitled to feel that they have made a 
direct and valuable contribution to the war effort. Most of us have friends or relatives 
in the armed forces who can testify at first hand to the need for books on land and sea and 
to the gratitude of officers and men for those that have been provided. | 

While the national publicity campaign is over, a great many more books are needed 
and, judging by experience following the first Victory Book Campaign, books will con- 
tinue to come into libraries from those who have acquired the good habit of contributing. 
I hope that all librarians will do what they can to encourage continuing gifts and that 
they will make further special efforts at collection as opportunities arise. 

Keyes D. Mercatr, President 


ТНЕ РОЗТ 


Communications to or from A L.A. Members 


“Why I Don’t Like Libraries” 


TO THE EDITOR: 


May I rise from my “stiff, straight-backed, 
wood-bottomed chair” in the local library to 
comment on the “Why I Don’t Like Li- 
braries” letter from an anonymous library 
patron in your June issue? Не seems to 
me to be in quite a bad way. ` 

Approaching the library “with dragging 
feet,” he finds himself “afraid of the old 
maids” on the staff who will “try to mold 
his character or something.” He has to 
throw away his cigarette before he goes in, 
and he can’t concentrate because of the 
silence. He is baffled by the simplicities of 
library indexing in case he tries to dig out 
his own books, and finally staggers home with 
“an armful of books he doesn’t want” be- 
cause he has been “indiscreet enough to tell 
the librarian” what he does want. But there 
is no peace awaiting him: instead, there is 
his tax statement and a list of “fines accu- 
mulated by his careless wife and children.” 
His nerves by now are in tatters, and he 
has to plunge out into the night and find 
“a hotel lobby or a train” where he can 
really settle down to read. 

If I may say so—Nuts! 

I, too, have wanted a smoke—and badly 
—in the middle of a research job; have found 
my seat tiring; have been annoyed by brittle 
silences and by early closing hours. So what? 
Install cigarette-machines, cushioned booths, 
and a jukebox which will play till midnight? 

Naturally library service varies enormous- 
ly; naturally an immense amount of responsi- 
bility devolves on the librarian (who in cer- 
tain cases may fall far short of ability to 
shoulder it—but in what realm of human 
activity is that not true?) ; naturally a li- 
brarian isn't apt to be found heading up the 
local Chamber of Commerce (which last 
seems to upset your correspondent as much 


as anything else). But, speaking as a library 
patron of some thirty-five years’ experience— 
and experience which ranges from our largest 
metropolitan and university libraries to the 
tiniest of New England institutions—I can 
honestly say that I am far more frequently 
amazed by the scope and intelligence of the 
services rendered than I am taken aback by 
occasional inefficiencies; that—to an extent 
almost unequaled in any other form of pub- 
lic service I can think of—tact, courtesy, and 
genuine helpfulness seem to be the rule; and 
that if, as your correspondent states, ''li- 
braries do not get their services out to a large 
enough segment of the adult population," 
the fault, to my mind, is certainly not with 
the libraries. 
You can lead a horse, etc. 

ALBERT LEFFINGWELL 

Amityville, L.I., N.Y. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The June issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin came 
today. In it, I think, you have let Franklin 
Pierce Adams' old friend "Anon" labor to 
bring forth something not quite worthy of 
himself. I am speaking of the article "Why 
I Don't Like Libraries.” Не objects to their 
limited facilities. The fact that a library is 
only as big as its budget is too obvious to 
bear further enlargement. Let's skip the 
part, too, about his finding the atmosphere 
uncongenial. That atmosphere, as he him- 
self points out, varies in degree with li- 
braries. And I might point out to him that 
in most cases the "atmosphere" of a library 
is created by the patrons rather than the 
librarians. If most people are inspired to 
awe and silence upon entering a library, it 
is probably because they are unused to books; 
surely it is not because they don't like the 
looks of the girl behind the circulation desk. 

That brings up the point that outrages my 
sense of justice—his mouth-filling “Librari- 
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ans dren't people. They think no thoughts, 
do no things, live-no lives." 

Speaking of the girl behind the circulation 
desk—she lives a life of her own, don't be 
mistaken about that. And it has nothing to 
do with what she' reads in books. I speak 
with great authority because I am one my- 
self. The library at which I work is staffed 
by nine trained librarians. They are efficient 
girls, certainly, but that doesn’t make it neces- 
sary for them to find solace in a “vicarious 
existence," and no one considers them “note- 
worthy exceptions." One of them, for in- 
stance, is on leave of absence to be with her 
lieutenant-husband until he is sent overseas. 
Vicarious? I doubt it, . . . Then, there's 
another staff member, who has made our 
book collection rather a living thing to the 
men of the nearby Army base. "They'll suffer 
themselves to take out a book if only for 
' the opportunity of having a word or two 
with her over the stamp pad while she writes 
their names on the cards. ... Ву the way, 
my own office is on street level. Being 
whistled at by the passers-by is my one con- 
stant interruption. ... 

I might mention, too, that so far as I can 
judge from my own experience, "Anon" is 
well-nigh individual in his belief that li- 
brarians are invulnerable to approach, or 
maybe his intimation is that they become 
librarians because of that. Не seems to 
think that the librarian stands between the 
books in her library and the men in her 
community. More times, though, she stands 
the books between herself and her wolves in 
student's clothing. 


MARGARET FRANCES WISEMAN 
Librarian 

Caddo Parish Extension 

Shreve Memorial Library 
Shreveport, La. 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


Couldn’t we have more things like “Why 
I Don’t Like Libraries” in the June 1943 
issue? To learn what outsiders think is 
wrong with us is so much more stimulating 
than to read about the things that we our- 
selves take satisfaction in. 

Librarians are insiders; patrons, and po- 
tential patrons, are outsiders. No matter 
how much we'd like to, we can’t know truly 
how our services impress the community 
because we know too much about how they 
impress us. 

Since libraries exist to do something to, 
or for, others, or to make possible their do- 
ing things for, or to, themselves, the real 
test of how we are fulfilling our potentiali- 
ties Is how our libraries appear to the people 
who use them and to the people who don't, 
and why. It isn't our own reaction that 
counts here. Services which the public finds 
unsatisfactory, inadequate, or unimaginative, 
practices annoying to patrons, lose none of 
their force just because we have our own 
justifications. The true evaluation of our 
work, and one which will offer us the most 
stimulation and challenge, will be the one 
written by an outsider. 

I have a feeling that if the descriptions 
of "Library Cooperation with Organiza- 
tions" in the same issue had been written, 
in each case, by a member of the cooperating 
organization instead of by a staff member of 
the cooperating library, we would have re- 
ceived thought-provoking criticism and per- 
haps some challenging new ideas. 

Let's have more outside criticism and 
evaluations and fewer self-appraisals and 
justifications. 

ELLEN MacGrecor, Librarian 
Naval Air Technical Training Center 
Chicago 
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ALTHEA Н. WARREN 


President Warren, librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library, addressed 
а dinner given in honor of her inauguration as President of the A.L.A. 
for 1943-44 in Chicago on July 7. 


URING the nearly four years that the 

British troops have been parching in 
North Africa, with several months be- 
tween letters from home, their govern- 
ment has printed a weekly magazine for 
them called Parade, which valiantly sup- 
plies the deepest cravings of a Tommy’s 
heart. It is full of rotogravure pictures 
of desert fighting. The cover is usually 
a reassuringly untidy major or general 
squinting in the sun. One section is de- 
voted to the country cricket games. There 
are scenes from the London Music Hall 
shows, and on the back is either a glori- 
ous queen of the movies or a whisky bottle. 
Last October I found a three-line item in 
this sheet which told of a destroyer com- 
ing back to its Scottish port after days of 
cold and peril in the heaving, slate-colored 
wastes of the North Sea. As the black rim 
of the night lighted, the young captain 
gave the order for “A Salute to the 
Dawn.” 

That is what the members of the 
American Library Association need at the 
present moment. We have had a spell of 
rough weather during the last eighteen 
months in company with most of the other 
inhabitants of our exploding planet. One 
of the most disconcerting characteristics 
of our troubles is that they are exactly 
the opposite of the accustomed kind. 


When millions were out of work during 
the 1930’s, there were not enough chairs 
for our readers from nine in the morn- 
ing until ten at night. Now our reading 
rooms are half empty, even after school 
and in the evenings. It used to be the 
budget that was inadequate for book pur- 
chase and salaries. Now our embarrass- 
ment is to find a clerk or janitor willing 
to accept the same pay that was formerly 
offered to a bachelor of arts who had 
finished a fifth year in a library school. 
Book jobbers protest that we want too 
many books! They warn that only four- 
fifths of the copies in an order should be 
supplied because of the paper shortage. 

It is not hard to understand the reasons 
for these strange, inverted, unfamiliar dif- 
ficulties. The average American reaches 
the apex of his reading life between the 
ages of thirteen and twenty-two. Over 
seven million boys have surrendered their 
reader’s cards at their town libraries and 
been absorbed into the vast khaki land- 
scapes of the training camps. School 
children are diverted from reading pro- 
grams to salvage drives, bond-selling cam- 
paigns, victory gardening, and other 
patriotic national undertakings. Thou- 
sands of them are employed after school 
hours and during vacations at wages which 
bring them into the income tax group. 
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Workers in industry are too weary when 
off the job to come for books or to absorb 
more than newspaper headlines and 
lozenge-sized magazines. ‘The older peo- 
ple are doing Red Cross or civilian de- 
fense work, if they have not reharnessed 
themselves to occupations from which they 
had retired. A boy of fourteen who used 
to be considered too small to shelve books 
now earns eighty-five dollars a month as a 
stock clerk, and a carpenter of seventy is 
considered a prize by a famishing civil 
service department, 


READING INTERESTS 


The reading which is being done is of 
two extremes of density: thistledown en- 
tertainment for the exhausted and be- 
fuddled, or research of the most impor- 
tant and exacting type for government 
agencies, manufacturers, journalists, radio 
commentators, inventors, or service men 
studying for promotion. People who 
used to consume two or three volumes a 
week for diversion are now devoting a 
month to one book like the Beveridge re- 
port or Mackinder’s Democratic Ideals 
and Reality. 

Even the students in high schools and 
colleges, who form the largest single group 
of library users, are in accelerated courses 
where collateral reading is no longer re- 
quired in any quantity. А lack of gaso- 
line, combined with “dimmed out” high- 
ways, is reducing in many localities the 
number of trips to libraries in the family 
car. For the same reason it is hard to get 
even a small audience for forums or eve- 
ning lectures even though there has never 
before in our lifetimes been such need for 
directed study of government and discus- 
sion of current affairs and international 
plans. 

If Americans find it hard to settle down 
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to read books, it is natural that the па- 
tional atmosphere is not conducive to 
writing them. One sonnet, perfect as a 
pearl, “High Flight” by John Magee, is 
the only poetry comparable to Rupert 
Brooke or Alan Seeger to be created by 
the abrasives of this war. What novel 
could be championed for the Pulitzer 
Prize of 1942 if Upton Sinclair’s Dragon’s 
Teeth are felt to be false? Our literature 
is undoubtedly missing the stimulus of the 
supercraftsmen in England and Europe. 
With book production, book sales, and 
book consumption all concentrated on the 
practical and uninspired, there is not much 
hope of advancing state or federal aid to 
libraries in isolated regions under war con- 
ditions. The definite ruling against the 
inclusion of any sort of library service 
from Lanham Act funds is our most recent - 
disappointment in the slowly-moving effort 
to bring library service to our entire popu- 
lation. 


Wonrbp War I Contrast 


No consolation .can be found in com- 
paring abnormalities today with those in 
1917-18, for their records show only in- 
creases in library circulation, support, and 
extension. ‘То us who remember what 
those two years meant in the shattering 
of our Monroe-doctrinated serenity it is 
almost profane to say that any catastrophe 
could exceed them. It was a fight in one 
direction, however, and that was turned 
away from our continent. Now we have 
even had to abandon our hatred of war 
for the sake of self-preservation. If our 
country is not invaded it is because other 
nations have been obliterated. Why cry 
out in a hurricane or tremble in an earth- 
quake? Rather look upon minor trou- 
bles as benefits because they distract us 
from the overwhelming one. 


SALUTE TO 


The American Library Association at 
‘the present moment has plenty of ice- 
bergs and submarines in its organizational 
North Sea and is affected as well by the 
uncertainties which afflict every sort of 
library all over the two Americas. 


WARTIME EMPHASIS 


Some of our own members question 
policies to which the exigencies of the 
hour are leading certain of us in ardor and 
conviction. The International Relations 


Board is reaching in five directions like a 


starfish: to bring democracy and sincere 
neighborliness into South America; to 
gather books for the war areas where li- 
braries have been destroyed in Europe; 
to provide American magazines for the 
British troops in North Africa; to start 
training programs for librarians here that 
they may be ready to go into China as 
well as other occupied and Axis countries 
at the end of the war; and to continue 
our service to Mexico through the 
Bibliotéca Benjamin Franklin. Funds for 
all these projects have been provided by 
the government or the Rockefeller 
Foundation because they believe expendi- 
tures with no hope of profit are going to 
be necessary to prevent future wars as 
well as to win this one. The opponents 
of this belief wonder if we are justified 
in going forth to the uttermost ends of 
the earth when 30 per cent of our own 
inhabitants have no library service. 
When the first national convention of 
librarians was held in Philadelphia sixty- 
seven years ago, Justin Winsor urged 
better education of librarians as one of our 
three great aims. It has been concentrated 
upon consistently in the national associa- 
tion. From library school to accredited 
library school to graduate library school 
we have progressed triumphantly, and yet 
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in attempting to find librarians with lan- 
guage abilities to prepate for unusual and 
exacting work in other countries we are 
forced to admit that librarians as a group. 
are not scholars. ‘They are probably not 
so fitted to hold their own in Europe and 
South America as the men who met in 
1876. In recent years important library 
positions have been filled by professors or 
writers or businessmen. It seems as if we 
have also failed to achieve the second of 
Mr. Winsor's objectives—we have not yet 
won the complete confidence of business, 
labor, and government. If we had done 
so, public libraries would have as stable 
a support as the schools and colleges. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Another area which our Association will 
have to chart and organize through survey 
and a joint committee study with the 
N.E.A. is the problem of public school- 
public library relationship. When the 
businessman does concern himself with li- 
braries his compelling purpose is apt to be 
the desire to save the taxpayer's money. 
He is sure to note with horror the duplica- 
tion of services in the children's and young 
people's work of the public library system 
and the libraries in junior and senior high 
schools as well as the books provided by 
boards of education for use in elementary 
schools. A report of the Educational 
Policies Commission called Social Services 
and the Schools published in 1939 "fore- 
sees the ultimate, unification of all puhlic 
educational activities under the leader- 
ship of a public education authority." It 
must be admitted that the schools are 
more successful than the libraries in se- 
curing funds, but public libraries run by 
boards of education and state libraries 
taken over by state departments of edu- 
cation have frequently not been successful 
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consolidations. The library tends to be- 
come a third, fourth, or fifth consideration 
rather than the primary one. We cannot 
investigate too earnestly the arguments 
on both sides. 


NEED FOR PUBLICITY 


Another activity in which libraries have 
not yet achieved any startling success and 
where the American Library Association 
might show us how is publicity. It is a 
very dangerous term to use in tax-sup- 
ported service. If libraries are to bear 
any resemblance to successful businesses, 
however, they must master skilful meth- 
ods to win the ears of their entire public. 
Lyman Bryson, an experienced leader in 
adult education who is now at the head of 
the educational programs of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, says that no miracle 
can excel what the victrola and the radio 
have combined to accomplish in the last 
twenty-five years in making the United 
States musically appreciative. А sym- 
phony on the air needs no advertising, It 
is more popular than “Superman,” espe- 
cially with the children. But the great 
gratification which books can bring to man 
in his quest for interests and delights in 
life has never been effectively demonstrated 
over the radio. The few good programs 
such as ‘Invitation to Learning” and Dr. 
Frederick’s “Of Men and Books” are for 
those who are already initiated. If a na- 
tional plan could be worked out with the 
publishers so that paper-bound volumes of 
the titles mentioned were available in 
quantity after each radio talk, then the 
books could speak themselves—which is 
the reason music has won its listeners. 

Although the unique value of books in 
a library is that the card catalog makes 
their contents known, the growth of li- 
braries has made the costs and complica- 
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tions of cataloging formidable to library 
administrators. Lack of typists under war 
conditions provides an urgent cause for 
study of how to simplify cataloging. 
Photographic and photostatic reproduction 
as well as use of the film are being ex- 
perimented with by committees of the 
American Library Association. The pub- 
lic library of Montclair, N.J., has given 
more than a year to the various possible 
applications of the International Business 
Machines in saving clerical work in cir- 
culation, borrowers’ records, and book 
purchase accounts. Perhaps just as we 
are sinking to extinction in unfiled cards 
and overdue notices this expensive and 
intricate god of machines will save us as 
the Detroit charging system did in the de- 
pression. 


Work оғ A.L.A. 


Last of our terrors in the North Sea is 
a danger that the American Library As- 
sociation cannot succeed in holding the in- 
terests of its more than thirteen thousand 
members. ‘There are about six hundred 
people working hard on committees. The 
Council of a hundred represents the state 
and other affiliated associations. The five 
divisions give areas for specialized activi- 
ties. "The Headquarters Office is the 
boiler room where power and intelligence 
and systematized facts are provided to pro- 
duce publications on all phases of library 
development, to run a placement bureau 
for filling library positions over the entire 
country, to keep the library schools up to 
specifications, to assist in organizing li- 
braries in unserved sections, and to de- 
velop standards to improve them. By 
knowing more about what is done there 
and how the office is organized our mem- 
bers will acquire the zeal to bring in the 
62 per cent in library work who have not 
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yet joined the national association of their 
profession. 

As we count the hazards that loom 
around us in the mists and darkness of 
the North Sea there sounds suddenly the 
first shot—a salute to education. The 
United States invented the free library. 
Are we going to let England and Russia 
perfect it? After a few startled weeks of 
incredulity in the fall of 1939, England 
under fire has increased and developed 
library use. 


BririsH AND RUSSIAN EFFORTS 


Lionel McColvin’s 1942 survey of the 
public library system of Great Britain 
gives an idea of how the English librarians, 
working as many hours in defense as in 
their heavy schedules of library service, are 
trumpeting a roll call for all their inade- 
quacies and concertedly raising their en- 
tire profession onto a higher plateau of 
accomplishment. We must do the same 
in America! 

Wendell Willkie tells in One World of 


how Russia, in a single generation, has 


accomplished more towards making all her - 


people readers than our country has in 
323 years. Perhaps because Mrs, Willkie 
was a librarian before her marriage, Mr. 
Willkie considers libraries seriously. 


“What would you like to see in Yakutsk?” 
Muratov asked as we neared the town. 

“Have you a library?” 

“Certainly, we have a library.” 


And then the librarian appears, “a 
mild-mannered,  slight,, studious-looking 
woman,” who politely but firmly makes 
them leave their hats and coats at the check 
desk. 


In an old but well-lighted building, clean 
and well-staffed, Yakutsk, a town of 50,000 
people, has accumulated 550,000 volumes, 
The stacks were wooden; the machines for 
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delivering books to the reading room 
worked like a primitive country well. But 


the reading room was well-occupied. The 
card catalogs were modern and complete. 
The records showed that over 100,000 peo- 
ple—many had come from the countryside 
around—had used books during the past nine 
months. Special exhibits hung on the walls. 
Soviet periodicals and reference works were 
on open shelves. There was an air of great 
efficiency about the place. 


And what had this library accom- 
plished ? 


Before 1917 only 2 per cent of all the 
people of Yakutsk were literate; 98 per 
cent could not read or write. Now the fig- 
ures are exactly reversed. . . . Аа order 
has been received from Moscow to liquidate 
the 2 per cent illiteracy before the end of 
next year. 


In an address before the N.E.A. in 
Denver last summer John W. Studebaker 
gave the functional illiteracy of the United 
States as 13.5 per cent of our inhabitants. 


PERSONNEL SHORTAGES 


To the present personnel problem in 
American libraries, Russia also makes a 
clean-cut and practical retort. Nila Magi- 
doff in the Los Angeles Times, June 18, 
1943, remarked: 


Another thing I can't understand is the 
large number of American school teachers 
who have gone into the W.A.C. and other 
women's divisions of the armed services. In 
Russia everybody's contribution to society 
is considered like a soldier at the front, very 
specially the teacher whose work is so im- 
portant to the incoming generation. Rus- 
sian women would never do such a thing. 


Undoubtedly, she would preach the 
same policy to the librarian to save the 
right of the child to read in time of war 
even more than in peace. 

The second shot of our salute is for 
research. Our country's progress in the 
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nineteenth and twentieth centuries is 
founded on scientific, economic, psycho- 
logic, and medical facts. New methods 
of manufacture, new materials, new appli- 
cations of physics and chemistry will ad- 
vance sanitation, agriculture, housing, 
clothing, and the practical well-being of 
millions, if only facts, precise and guaran- 
teed, are to be had for the asking. Acces- 
sible and complete files in our libraries 
contribute thousands of dollars a day to 
inventors, mathematicians, investors, build- 
ers, boat designers, for whom success or 
failure depends on the reliability of their 
facts, 


READING FoR FuN 


The third shot is in tribute to culture, 
or what libraries bring to the beauty and 
enjoyment of life. Poetry, drama, music, 
in fact the rich literature of all the arts, 
are as essential as technology or the sci- 
ences in developing the genuine rather 
than the cheap and spurious in the values 
of a community. Out of the splendid 
days of Elizabeth a voice sounds to per- 
suade to reading for joy! 

“Sir, he hath not fed of the dainties 
that are bred in a book; 

he hath not eat paper, as it were; he 
‚ hath not drunk ink.” 

Only the insensitive can fail to crave 
such a diet even in time of war if once 
they have tasted epicurean writing. Is 
there any exhilaration at any time greater 
than finding an inimitable sentence and 
being able to hasten to just the right 
ear of appreciation to quote it? 

Democracy is the fourth shot to greet 
a line of color in the muffled sky. George 
Meredith declared: "Close knowledge of 
our fellows, discernment of the laws of 
existence, these lead to great civilization." 
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In five hundred years printing has done 
more to free group after group of mankind 
than the ten thousand years of existence 
when ideas could only move from one 
person to the next. Libraries must ad- 
vance to a sure inheritance because the 
history of the book is the unfoldment of 
human rights. 


SPIRITUAL REGENERATION 


Lastly, the fifth shot is belief—the 
supreme gift of the greatest books. Call 
it religion or philosophy or ethics, as you 
prefer. Those of us who can remember 
the whirlpool of materialism in the 1920's 
and the nightmare of futility in the 1930's 
after the hopes and sacrifices of the First 
World War, realize that every other 
concern of life is now inconsequential com- 
pared to finding a spiritual regeneration 
for the individual. Surely there is only 
annihilation ahead if the generation which 
remakes the world after this war is not 
able to set high above all else an inter- 
national unselfishness. It must learn a 
surrender to fundamental truths and a 
regaining of sense and virtue. Only the 
greatest wisdom of all recorded thought 
can achieve this change. The library can 
bring its best. It can bring education, 
which means “to be led out" of mere 
animal activities. It can bring the highest 
proved achievements of the mind in the 
formulas and theories of research. It can 
bring beauty or joy or art, which is the 
good fat golden grease of feeling on these 
mechanisms of thought. It can bring con- 
cern for others, which is all that can make 
democracy a success. And it can bring 
the conviction of man's ultimate sp'ritual 
victory, which is all that gives meaning to 
knowledge, enjoyment, war, government, 
history, or peace. Salute to the dawn! 


 Valedictory 


KEYES DEWITT METCALF 


The Retiring President made the following remarks as а final message to the 
Association at the inaugural dinner in Chicago on July 7. 


SHALL NOT give over again in detail 
I the speech that I made a year ago in 
Milwaukee. That was what is known as 
a keynote speech and not a valedictory, and 
I know that you have a treat waiting for 
you in another keynote speech when I sit 
down. Ishall, however, take time to sum- 
marize what I said last year very briefly 
and to assure you that I have not changed 
my mind about “three basic needs." We 
should in peacetime and wartime empha- 
size the desirability of doing all within 
our power to (1) improve our personnel; 
(2) build up our collections; and (3) 
get, or rather give, more for the money 
that our libraries spend. 

But there are six matters that I want 
to mention while I am still President. 
'The first is to renew the invitation that 
I have given before to the librarians of 
the country to let me know where they 
think the A.L.A. falls down on its job. 
No one knows better than the President 
and the Executive Secretary that our Аз- 
sociation is not perfect, and we do very 
much want to improve it. We are looking 
for constructive suggestions. If you send 
them in now, they cannot be considered 
as criticisms of the new President, so don't 
be embarrassed. Speak up by letter or in 
person to me. Ask your friends to do 
likewise, and I shall see that word is 
placed in the proper hands. 


'The second matter is to congratulate 
the A.L.A. on its Executive Secretary, 
who for over twenty years has done and 
is still doing a grand job in keeping the . 
library world in touch with the outside 
world and the outside world in touch with 
what libraries can do. We are very for- 
tunate in having Carl H. Milam at 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and 
just as fortunate to have had him com- 


muting back and forth to Washington 


this past year even more than in previous 
years. I hope that, when Harry Lyden- 
berg has set up headquarters in Washing- 
ton, Carl can stay at home a little more 
for his sake and that of Mrs. Milam. 

"Third (and I know you don't have to be 
told), I want to express my belief that 
libraries and librarians have an important 
part to play in this country and other 
countries in the years that lie ahead after 
the war. 

Fourth, I want to say that in my opin- 
ion librarians cannot play their part prop- 
erly now or later without a strong national 
library association and that we must sup- 
port the A.L.A. with our time and money 
if libraries are to play their part success- 
fully. 

Fifth, I want to go on record as vig- 
orously as I can to emphasize that librar- 
ies and librarians must not only work 
together in their association but (and here 
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I speak particularly of research libraries 
such as the one by which I am employed) 
they must cooperate among themselves and, 
by avoiding unnecessary duplication in 
their collections, make it possible to cover 
the whole field of learning better than 
they have in the past. 

Sixth and finally, I want to repeat 
what we should all say every day. The 
most important task before all of us as 
librarians and citizens is to win the war 
and then to win the peace that follows. 

I said that was sixth and final. It was 
final so far as my preaching was concerned. 
And now I come to the task that brought 
me here. 

I can say without shame that it has 
been a relief to me to be the first A.L.A. 
President who has kept his health during 
his term of office and was still able to 
lay down his responsibilities without pre- 
siding over an annual conference. At the 
same time I am sure that you will all 
join me in the hope that my successor will 
have a conference to’ preside over during 
her administration. (I wish I could say 
that I thought she would.) 

It is very fitting at this time to place 
the office of President of the American 
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Library Association in the hands of a 
woman (it is always fitting so to do) and 
particularly so in this year when men are 
so scarce in our profession. 

It is very fitting at this time to turn 
the presidency over to the librarian of a 
public library. For the first time in 
history two librarians from the college and 
university field have held the position 
consecutively. 

It is very fitting to fill the office with 
a California librarian as that has never 
happened before. It is about time it did. 

It is very fitting in these days when 
distance sometimes seems almost to have 
disappeared from the earth (I have to 
confess that sometimes it seems almost 
impossible to negotiate) to give the presi- 
dency of the Association the longest jump 
it has ever had in sixty-seven years— 
Cambridge to Los Angeles. 

But I have talked too long already and 
must come to the point. I have the honor 
and pleasure of introducing the new Presi- 
dent of the American Library Association 
and to pass on to her this gavel, the sym- 
bol of the office. Miss Althea H. War- 
ren, librarian of the Los Angeles Public 
Library and our new President. 


Victory Book (Campaign to Terminate 


‘THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION was adopted at the V.B.C. Board meeting on July 28: 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors instruct the director to make every attempt to 
have the books that have been collected, sorted and distributed by October 1, and that 
the Board of Directors plan to close the V.B.C. campaign by November 30. 


The V.B.C. offices will be maintained until January 1 by the following administrative 
committee: Edith Н. Crowell, New York Society Library; Wyllis E. Wright, New 
York Public Library; and Louis J. Bailey, Queens Borough Public Library, chairman. 
Communications may be addressed to Mrs. Neola Carew, administrative secretary, at 


V.B.C. Headquarters. 


British Book Week 
Lend-Lease of Ideas Among Nations 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


Director, Overseas Branch, Office of War Information 


N ORDER TO FIGHT THE WAR effectively 
and to obtain essential cooperation for 
world peace and equity after the war we 
must understand the habits and thoughts 
of the nations with which we are allied. 

We must develop and maintain a two- 
way system of lend-lease of ideas as well 
as of arms and munitions. 

The American Library Association is 
making an important move forward in 
this exchange in its forthcoming observ- 
ance of British Book Week. This will be 
followed, I hope, by other weeks devoted 
to the stimulation of interest in the litera- 
ture of others of the United Nations. 

We started out in our national existence 
as a small band of angry colonials, bred in 
the ancient British traditions of civil lib- 
erties, fighting against oppression imposed 
by a Germanic king who ruled from Lon- 
don. 

During our national youth we fought 
the English on the principle of freedom of 
the seas, and a few years after the conclu- 
sion of the War of 1812 we came to an 
agreement with British foreign policy 
which resulted in the promulgation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

In the past one hundred and twenty- 
eight years we have lived at peace with 
-Great Britain and with all parts of the 
British Empire, even though there have 


been many phases of commercial and even 
territorial rivalry in which our interests 
have clashed. At least twice we have been 
close to war with Great Britain, but the 
two governments have settled their dis- 
putes by sensible and effective means with- 
out recourse to arms. 

In the First World War and in the 
Second and (God willing) Last World 
War Britons and Americans have fought 
side by side as allies in defense of common 
ideals and aspirations. 

It could be the veriest folly, however, to 
try to pretend that there are beautiful and 
indissoluble bonds of mutual understand- 
ing and brotherly love between Britons, as 
such, and Americans, as such. Much has 
been made of the enormous advantage of a 
common language. But that can also be 
an enormous disadvantage. The British 
can too easily understand what is said 
about them by ultra-chauvinistic Ameri- 
cans—and vice versa. 

However, the advantages of the com- 
mon language are apparent in the world 
of books, for here the best minds of both 
nations may come together without the 
need for translation and possibly fallacious 
interpretation. The American who is not 
well versed in the German language can 
never truly know Goethe, but there is no 
educated American who cannot know 
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Shakespeare and has not the right to claim 
him as his own. 

Literature is the common property of 
all literate men and women of all kinds 
and kindreds, and the well-chosen library 
is the common meeting place of all hu- 
manity, Here Dickens dwells with Mark 
Twain. Here Roosevelt and Churchill 
are in constant and eternal conference. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
importance of Lord Bryce's The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth in developing English 
understanding of the United States. 
Emerson’s English Traits did much to ex- 
plain England to the American people at a 
time when the two nations were drifting 
farther and farther apart. 
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‘Today both peoples are deeply conscious 
of the historic need for a better under- 
standing of one another which will lead 
to the development and the fortification 
of a common purpose. It is not a matter 
of pious hope—it is a matter of downright 
necessity—it is a matter of life or death— 
that we shall learn to know one another 
and get along with one another and with 
our allies and, in the long run, with those 
unhappy peoples who have been our 
enemies. 

American librarians can and will play 
an important part in the stimulation of a 
better understanding between nations. We 
can look to our book-shelves for the pat- 
tern of the future. 


WirHOUT IMPEDIMENT to the fullest prosecution of the war—indeed, for its most 
effective prosecution—the United Nations should from time to time, as they did in 
adopting the Atlantic Charter, formulate and proclaim their common views regarding 
fundamental policies which will chart for mankind a wise course based on enduring 
spiritual values. In support of such policies, an informed public opinion must be 
developed. This is a task of intensive study, hard thinking, broad vision, and leader- 
ship—not for governments alone, but for parents and teachers and clergymen, and all 
those, within each nation, who provide spiritual, moral, and intellectual guidance. 
Never did so great and so compelling a duty in this respect devolve upon those who are 
in positions of responsibility, public and private. 

ConprELL Hutt, Secretary of State 
July 23, 1942 


British Book Week, October 24-30 


OR THE FIRST TIME, and with the ap- 
К proval of O.W.I., the A.L.A. is tak- 
ing the initiative in proposing a book 
week, sponsored by the A.L.A. Interna- 
tional Relations Board. British Book 
Week is intended as somewhat of a reci- 
procal gesture. British libraries are 
spending $100,000 for American books to 
interpret the United States to the people 
of Britain. Their undertaking is a care- 
fully planned project financed by a grant 
from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
in order to create and encourage interest 
in reading about the United States. 

Last winter an official British visitor to 
the A.L.A. Headquarters office asked 
what American librarians were doing in 
return. There is not much question that 
something needs to be done. Robert Sher- 
wood’s editorial in this issue emphasizes 
how necessary it is to help American read- 
ers develop sympathy and understanding 
about the countries that will help make 
the postwar world. Hence British Book 
Week, which may become a pattern for 
similar weeks devoted to other United 
Nations. 

The October i issue of the 4.7.4. 
Bulletin will carry full details about sug- 
gested programs and cooperating agencies. 
Advance notice in this issue will give li- 
brarians extra time to formulate their own 
plans and consider their collections of 
books on Britain. 

A list of recommended adult books is 
available from the Council on Books in 
Wartime, 400 Madison Ave., New York 
City. А bibliography on Britain is in- 
cluded in the United Nations supplement 


to the Booklist for June 1, 1943. The 
brochure issued by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation for United Nations Book Week 
(June 19-26, 1943) contains a short list 
suitable for grammar school and high 
school readers. Every library can pre- 
pare a short mimeographed list based on 
its own holdings. 

А special British Book Week poster will 
be available from A.L.A. at the following 
prices: 40c for single copies; 75c for 10 
copies; $3 for 50 copies. Orders for 
posters will be filled after October 1. 

British Book Week has been conceived 
as an occasion upon which libraries can 
make full use of their contacts with 
schools, social agencies, clubs, and other 
community groups. Local chapters of the 
American Association of University 
Women and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have already worked with 
libraries on similar programs, but each 
librarian knows best the agencies in his 
community most likely to cooperate in 
observing British Book Week. Activities 
may include jointly sponsored book fairs, 
lectures, forums, film showings, book teas, 
and so on. Children’s librarians will want 
to visit the schools, suggest special assem- 
bly programs, invite groups to the library, . 
plan story hours and displays. The Oc- 
tober 1 Bulletin will carry an article by 
Priscilla Edie, children’s librarian, Nathan 
Straus Branch, New York Public Library, 
on observances particularly suitable for 
children's and school librarians. 

The main source of program materials 
will be the British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
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This organization has arranged to supply 
libraries with a special British Book Week 
packet of assorted pamphlets, posters, 
and catalogs of available films and рге- 
pared exhibits. The prepared exhibits are 
mounted sets of photographs on various 
phases of British life. 

Films available from the British In- 
formation Services cover a wide variety of 
topics, but two are of special interest for 
British Book Week. They are Battle of 
the Books, a one-reel 16 mm. film, which 
contrasts the intolerant Nazi attitude 
toward books and literature with the lib- 
eral attitude of democracies; and Ordi- 
nary People, а three-reel 16 mm. report on 
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the ways in which the ordinary people of 
England are living through the dangers 
and tragedies of war. Since the supply is 
limited, reserve prints promptly. 

Books Across the Sea, Room 1526, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20, 
has offered to put its entire resources at 
the disposal of libraries for the week. 
This is a volunteer group organized to 
interpret the United States to Great 
Britain and Great Britain to the United 
States. They maintain in this country a 
library of new books representative of cur- 
rent British life and thought and a staff 
of speakers. Loan collections and speak- 
ers will be available to libraries. 


WHEN ONE THINKS of the great needs of the world, it is hard to say which remedy 
is the most important: better diets, more control of disease, or the ability to get informa- 
tion through reading. The answer depends, of course, on the particular situation and 
the acuteness of the distress. ‘There is, however, good reason to say that in most cases 
reading comes before either of the others. Reading, in our age, is the most basic tech- 
nique for helping the people to understand their place in the world, to feed and care for 
themselves, and to take a hand in controlling their lives in their own way. The mere 
ability to read is not, of course, sufficient. Reading materials of a broad educational 
value must be made available for the common man. Otherwise, the printed page may 
be just one more weapon in the hands of the charlatan. 

From Freedom from Want: А World Goal by Elizabeth E. Hoyt, 
published by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


From Rioting to Reading 
А Case Study 


RALPH A. ULVELING 


A library book list can be news. The experience of the Detroit Public 
Library staff members in helping to meet a grave emergency will have 
especial interest for their professional associates throughout the 
United States and Canada. The А.А. Bulletin is privileged 
to bring this unusual account to its readers. 


HE DETROIT RACE RIOTS of late 

June created a lurid sensation which 
was extensively reported in the daily press 
and in magazines throughout the country. 
Sensational in a very different way was 
the reception given the Detroit Public 
Library’s effort to do its duty in estab- 
lishing sound attitudes on a serious social 
problem. Because that story is unusual I 
have been asked to report it. 

On Monday, June 21, just one month 
previous to the writing of this article, 
Detroiters awoke to learn that serious 
rioting between Negroes and white people 
had spread during the late hours of the 
night through many sections of the city. 


At the library all efforts that day were. 


directed toward meeting emergencies: 
getting Negro employees back to their 
homes safely; closing buildings in riot 
areas; and arranging for proper identifica- 
tion to be carried by essential maintenance 
staff employees who necessarily had to go 
to and from work after the established 
curfew hour during the days martial law 
was in force. 

'The morning following, less than ten 
hours after U.S. troops had established a 


riot headquarters on the library lawns, a 
group of seven or eight departmental 
advisors were called into conference to 
determine how the library could best 
accept its responsibility in re-establishing 
wholesome attitudes between the races. 
Clearly, if the institution had any right 
to claim it was a force in the maintaining 
of civilian morale, this was a time for it 
to act and act quickly. Within two hours 
plans were shaped: 

А very short reading list emphasizing 
tolerance toward Negroes, preceded by 
numerous pertinent quotations, was to be 
prepared by the chief of the social sciences 
department for use with adults. 

А broader list of readings emphasizing 
understanding and sympathy for other 
groups and other peoples was to be pre- 
pared by the chief of the children's depart- 
ment for use with tliose of the younger 
ages. 

` Exhibits to complement the reading lists 
were to be set up immediately under the 
direction of the circulation department. 

From this point on I shall direct atten- 
tion to the leaflet prepared for adults, as 
this was deemed the more urgent and 
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hence was given the right of way in rush- 
ing it through the printing shops. А brief 
explanation of it, however, is appropriate. 
At no time were any of the planners of 
the publication foolish enough to believe 
that this appeal to reason would deter the 
hoodlums who took part in the previous 
day’s demonstrations. Rather it was in- 
tended to influence the allegedly intelli- 
gent, self-respecting citizenry who would 
never deign to take part in such lawless 
outbursts but who nevertheless delighted 
in spreading unfounded sensational rumors 
and who through careless, cheap conver- 
sational manifestations of feeling toward 
the minority created a public opinion 
which gave tacit encouragement to the 
extremists. An improvement of attitudes 
among these people was sought. 


Ровыс REACTION 


With these realistic and reasonably 
modest hopes the publication of the leaflet 
was eagerly awaited. Wartime conditions 
in the printing plant, however, delayed its 
release by one full week. Nevertheless, 
it was issued to the public just three weeks 
following the outbreak of the riots. Forty- 
eight hours later it was apparent that 
something abnormal in our library ex- 
perience was happening. Employers in 
downtown offices began sending for fifty 
copies, one hundred copies, that they might 
give one to each of their workers. A meet- 
ing in the University of Michigan’s De- 
troit building across the street from: the 
Main Library was recessed to permit a 
member to go over and get copies for all 
in attendance. A man spending only three 
hours between trains in the city had seen 
the newspaper announcements and came 
out to get one before leaving. A taxicab 
driver who was answering patrons’ ques- 
tions all day thought this might provide 
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him with something to hand out. He was 
disappointed that it wasn’t descriptive but 
nevertheless took one hundred copies to 
give to passengers. 


Fan МАП, 


Then the “fan mail” began arriving. 
The first came from an official of the 
local office of the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice. I quote 
most of his letter because it is typical of 
many others received later: 


I have just read The Events of the Week 
of June 20th published by the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library in what may be the first affirma- 
tive attempt at informing and re-educating 
the public on the matter of race since the 
recent rioting here. 

'The need for such a folder cannot be 
denied, and you deserve commendation for 
the speed with which you have produced it, 
its invitation to complete reading because 
of its brevity, and the suggested reading 
which may and can open up new worlds to 
the reading public but which is brief enough 
in its present listing not to frighten readers 
away. 

I am taking the liberty to forward a copy 
of the folder T'he Events of the Week of 
June 20th to Father Francis J. Haas, chair- 
man: of the President's Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, Washington, D.C. I 
am sure that he would have me wish that 
it will have very wide distribution and make 
an effective impression on those who still 
respect facts and figures. 

I am enclosing a self-addressed franked 
envelope and will appreciate it very much 
if you can supply this office with about a 
dozen copies of the folder above referred to. 
If you have a large printing, perhaps this 
office can help in the distribution in which 
case you may send us more than the twelve 
copies requested. 


Then came postcard requests from the 
suburbs and from other parts of the state 
for one copy, for two copies, for three 
copies. A day later commendatory letters 
from librarians began arriving; from the 
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East, from the South, from many cities 
throughout the Midwest. Almost simul- 
taneously requests for copies came from 
other states. Two departments of the 
University of Chicago asked for more 
copies of it. Organizations in New York 
which are unknown to anyone in the 
Detroit library did likewise. How these 
people knew of its existence is a question 
for which we have no answer. Copies 
were sent to the usual mailing list of 
libraries with which we maintain ex- 
changes, but none was sent to other out- 
of-the-city addresses by this institution. 
However, a great many local patrons ге- 
ported they were sending the leaflet to 
friends and relatives elsewhere, so possibly 
‘this may explain the widespread nature of 
our correspondence. 


Loca, DISTRIBUTION oF List 


The telephone calls from local sources 
requesting large supplies for distribution 
have been both encouraging and amazing. 
Within one week of the first release the 
leaflet had gone into its third printing. 
Up to that time some of the larger re- 
quests filled were: 


Copies 
A labor ишїоп................ 4500 
Council of Social Agencies..... 1000 


President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice 


We had innumerable calls for fifty to 
two hundred copies. 
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The above facts are given for whatever 
they may be worth to professional asso- 
ciates. At this time we are too close to 
the incidents to be able to appraise with 
any satisfactory perspective the reasons for 
the unique success of our publication, The 
Events of the Week of June 20. 


REASONS FOR SUCCESS 


Three reasons seem plausible: 

I. The publication was produced 
quickly, while interest in the subject was 
still high and before other social or 
educational organizations issued similar 
releases. 

2. The leaflet had sufficient substance, 
because of the inclusion of quotations, to 
merit careful attention quite apart, from 
the readings recommended. Whether this 
type of presentation should be followed in 
other reading lists will be given study by 
the Detroit Public Library. It may have 
important significance for libraries 
generally. 

3. The library assumed a positive role 
in an issue of major importance to the 
citizenry. I don't mean by this that the 
institution took sides in assessing blame— 
it did not—but it pointed squarely to the 
crux of a social issue of concern to its own 
constituents in contrast to a quite general 
library practice of either ignoring a major 
controversy of local importance or ap- 
proaching it in such general terms that it 
fails to focus attention on the subject 
proper. 


Hospital Library Volunteers? Yes! 


MILDRED SCHUMACHER 


The expansion of hospital library service and the additional demands for 
competent personnel which have developed during the war have led the 
A.L.A. Hospital Libraries Round Table to sponsor the following 
two articles on the controversial subject of volunteers in this 
service. The first is by the consultant on hospital libraries, 

United Hospital Fund, New York. 


HERE HAS BEEN a great deal of dis- 

cussion regarding volunteers in li- 
braries and specifically in hospital li- 
braries. I think that the question of 
whether or not volunteers should be used 
in hospitals was answered very adequately 
by one superintendent when he said to 
me—and this was before we were in the 
war—"I simply could not keep this hos- 
pital open without the volunteer help I 
am getting." There are many hospital 
libraries that would not be open if it 
were not for volunteer assistance. 

Why are there volunteers? Because 
there are public-spirited, well-educated 
persons who see a need in their community 
and desire to help. I know of no field in 
which persons are volunteering their time 
where there is not a demand for added 
assistance. In some instances the budget 
does not allow for an increased number in 
personnel; in others the supply of trained 
personnel does not meet the demand. 

One of the prevailing ideas regarding 
volunteers in relation to the library pro- 
fession is that they will give it a non- 
professional status. It has been my ex- 
perience that volunteers have done more to 
raise hospital library standards than to 


lower them. I can name four hospitals 
in which, as a result of volunteer effort, 
professionally trained librarians have been 
added to the hospital staff. 

Consider for a minute the hospital and 
the community. Government supported 
hospitals, city, county, or state, and private 
hospitals are alike dependent upon the 
goodwill of the community. Private 
hospitals are to a large degree also de- 
pendent upon contributions for their sup- 
port. The amount of financial support is 
in ratio to the interest and the demands of 
those who have the welfare of the hospital 
and its service to the community at heart. 
Even a public spirited person cannot cru- 
sade for a cause which he does not know 
exists or one in which his interest has not 
been aroused. The hospital library volun- 
teer is a force in the community and carries 
her enthusiasm and knowledge outside the 
hospital walls to the very people who 
ultimately make the final decision as to 
whether the hospital will be more gener- 
ously supported or less. She can be an 
influence in making the hospital policy a 
progressive one. Also, as she does the 
work and learns more about the methods 
and the needs, she realizes increasingly the 
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necessity for more training than she роз- 
sesses and the value of the professional li- 
brarian. 

Again from experience I know there are 
many who question whether the average 
volunteer reacts as I have indicated. Dur- 
ing the past two and one-half years I 
have worked with several hundred volun- 
teers and have found that the increased 
respect and understanding for the hospital 
library is in proportion to the increased 
knowledge of the volunteer herself in re- 
gard to library methods and procedures. 


PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION NEEDED 


To use volunteers successfully, and they 
can be used successfully, depends upon se- 
lection, training, and professional super- 
vision. I believe that most of the adverse 
criticism of volunteers has come from fail- 
ure on the part of those who supervise 
them to understand and make plans for 
their work. There are limitations in what 
volunteers can do, and a real attempt must 
be made to understand those limitations 
and to utilize volunteer service within 
those limitations. | 

In the hospital library the most impor- 
tant part of the work is, of course, contact 
with the patient. To be successful in this 
contact a person must possess qualities of 
tact, understanding, and poise. She must 
have a wide range of interests and knowl- 
edge of human nature. These are not 
acquired or learned in a professional train- 
ing course. ‘They are the result of a far 
longer period of training than the one 
or two years in library school. They are 
the result of other formal education and of 
life experiences. These qualities many 
volunteers possess; why, then, not put 
them to work wherever they are found? 

For successful volunteer work, let us 
first consider the people who volunteer and 
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their selection. A volunteer should be as 
carefully chosen as if she were being put 
on the payroll. There has been a ten- 
dency to use the word volunteer as a 


. common denominator, to treat volunteers 


as a group and assign them to jobs without 
taking into consideration the fact that each 
is an individual personality better equipped 
for one job than others. All volunteers 
should be interviewed for the departments 
in which they are to work. If a volunteer 
shows that she is not qualified for the 
hospital library, she should not be accepted. 
Recently a volunteer applied to me for 
hospital library work. During the course 
of the interview she said she didn't care 
for reading. She thought she could do 
library work and wanted to work in a 
hospital. Here lies one of the dangers of 
volunteer workers. And it is up to the. 
person in charge to eliminate such in- 
dividuals before they start. What hap- 
pened to this woman who was so eager to 
volunteer her time? She was referred to 
a hospital job that was suitable for her. 
Another volunteer applied who was a 
graduate of Columbia library school with 
qualifications that would make a head 
librarian greedy to have her. Such ex- 
periences give one the courage to be selec- 
tive about volunteers. Your library de- 
serves such protection. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING 


Then there should be a regular train- 
ing period for all volunteers. This will 
not only serve as instruction for the vol- 
unteer, but will act as a probationary pe- 
riod for testing her worth. At this point 
I can hear the reader exclaim, "What, 
spend all this time for a volunteer who 
may come only twice!" А volunteer who 
has been carefully selected and trained will 
not leave after coming twice. In the orig- 
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inal interview а volunteer should be asked 
how long she will stay, and if the period 
is less than three months and a minimum 
of two half-days per week, she should not 
be accepted. Working with a large num- 
ber of volunteers, I find that the average 
volunteer stays on one job from six to 
nine months. Many of the volunteers I 
work with in New York City hospitals 
have been on the job for more than two 
years. There is no doubt that volunteers 
mean turnover, but if it is a question of 
replacing volunteers or dropping the serv- 
ice, you, of course, must make the choice. 
I see no reason for dropping the service. 


Fir Jos то VOLUNTEER 


Volunteers can be trained to do many 
phases of hospital library work. I do not 
hold with the idea that they should be 
given only such tasks as pasting the book 
pockets, making scrapbooks, and dusting 
the shelves. The work given to each vol- 
unteer should be suitable to her personal 
qualifications. If she has the capabilities 
for meeting the patients, she should be 
shown ward routine and permitted to 
make book cart rounds. If she has done 
bookbinding, assign her to the library 
mending. If she is apt with figures, let 
her do the circulation and other records. 
If she is a good typist, show her how to 
type catalog cards. Find the thing that 
each volunteer does best and let her do it. 

But any undirected effort is more likely 
than not to be wasted effort; therefore, 
a prerequisite for the successful use of 
volunteers is professional supervision. 
This brings up the question of whether or 
not the results compensate for the time de- 
voted by the professional to supervising. 
‘Take a general hospital of 850 beds where 
the hospital is covered twice a week, the 
library is open for ambulatory patients, 
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‘service workers. 
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reading to patients is a special feature, 
and in addition there are visits to patients 
upon request of the doctors and social 
Add to these services 
given the selecting and cataloging of books 
and the other library routines, then try to 
plan a schedule which allows one librarian 
to accomplish all of this work. If she 
were alone she could not spend the after- 
noon reading to the young man who had 
been on an oil tanker when it was tor- 
pedoed. He was so badly burned that he 
couldn’t hold a book. He said, “If I could 
only read, it wouldn’t be so bad.” Nor 
would the librarian have had the satisfac- 
tion that was hers when the medical so- 
cial worker reported definite improve- 
ment in the patient's attitude after the 
reading aloud had started. 


WortH-WHILE RESULTS 


Or take the sixty-bed hospital for chil- 
dren in which no library facilities were 
available but where the superintendent 
was very anxious to have books for the 
children. “These children should become 
thoroughly acquainted with the value of 
books as friends,” she said, “for the ma- 
jority of them will never be able to par- 
ticipate in the normal child activities.” 
Yes, the results here have been well worth 
the professional’s time spent in supervising 
the volunteers who have gone to the hos- 
pital twice a week for two years. It 
seemed especially worth while when one 
little girl, a cardiac case, hugged her book 
saying, “My lovely, lovely pictures. I do 
love you so.” 

A volunteer does not resent rules and 
regulations; the more systematic the serv- 
ice the better work the volunteer will do. 
Give your best to the volunteers and you* 
will be repaid by their best, which is well 
worth having. 


Hospital Library Volunteers? No! 


ANNE FARRINGTON 


The librarian of the Herman Kiefer Hospital Branch, Wayne County Li- 
brary, Detroit, presents an opposing point of view in the discussion on 
hospital library volunteers sponsored by the A.L.A. Hospital 
Libraries Round Table. 


OSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE has been 
hindered throughout its history by 
the use of the services of inefficient, overly- 
enthusiastic, sentimental (though no doubt 
well-intentioned) individuals whose ac- 
complishments have served to annoy hos- 
pital personnel, fatigue patients, and put 
the library in bad repute with hospital 
authorities generally. Hospital admini- 
strators require trained personnel for 
specialists’ positions and do not look with 
favor upon such positions being filled by 
amateurs, nor do they have much faith in 
any agency which encourages such prac- 
tices. They look with suspicion upon any 
profession which purports to be profes- 
sional but which allows amateurs or vol- 
unteers to carry out the duties which 
should be the particular concern of trained 
personnel, They are quite justified in 
feeling so! 
Hospital library service has ceased to be 
a luxury offered as a philanthropic ges- 
ture. It is one of the most effective edu- 
cational agencies of library service. This 
is particularly true in hospitals for long- 
term patients, and such hospitals should 
be the first concern of any hospital 
library program. The alert and up-to- 
date hospital administrator recognizes this 
fact, but only when he has proof that it 


is conducted in a way that is comparable to 
other departments in the institution. 

Good hospital service can be given only 
by using trained and especially selected 
personnel for any work which demands 
personal contact with its patient-patrons. 
No public library which boasts a readers 
adviser would think of appointing to that 
position anyone without training, without 
a social ‘viewpoint which is conducive to 
the understanding of all types of people, 
without a thorough background of broad 
reading knowledge. Why should ‘hos- 
pital library service, which demands a 
much more intimate knowledge of its pa- 
trons, be permitted to be conducted by 
persons who, though they have the best 
intentions, do not have an adequate edu- 
cational background? Ву educational 
background is meant not formal education 
alone, but that kind of education which 
comes with maturity and specialized train- 
ing and experience, 

As a matter of fact, graduation from a 
library school is not sufficient prerequisite 
for successful hospital librarianship. Any 
person desiring to go into the hospithl li- 
brary field should have the advantage of 
a period of at least three months intern- 
ship or probation under the direction of 
a competent hospital librarian. "This, for 
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the sake of the student as well as for the 
service. Much of the glamour which 
seems to surround a hospital ‘in the minds 
of the uninitiated can be worn down in 
three months to a fundamentally realistic 
mental attitude which is so necessary for 
effective functioning of a library. 


17585 or VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


Volunteers are, as a rule, drawn from 
the ranks of women who have leisure and 
financial independence which allows them 
the luxury of time to help other people. 
The interest and goodwill of such persons 
should not be disregarded but should be 
directed to the best advantage of the hos- 
pital and the library so that the purpose 
of hospital library service will not be de- 
feated, ‘The services of volunteers can 
be used to good advantage in certain tasks 
which call for no personal advisory service 
to patrons. They may help with routine 
duties in the library and so relieve the 
trained personnel for more advisory work 
with patients. The goodwill and philan- 
thropic inclinations of such volunteers may 
be directed to financial paths; to furnish- 
ing the library room; to subscribing for 
magazines; and to devoting their energies 
to the provision of new books or the money 
for new books. It is all too true that such 
groups are not usually interested in this 
type of volunteer service. It is a test of 
the competency and fitness of the librarian 
to present these jobs in such a way as to 
enlist the full cooperation of volunteers as 
co-workers. 

Personal contact with patient-patrons 
should be made only by the trained li- 
brarian. Even though many would-be 
volunteers have a background of a college 
education and are “well-read,” their read- 
ing has not been done with the hospital 
point of view in mind. Even trained li- 
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brarians find that they must revise their 
opinions and reading habits when they 
begin their specialized training and work 
in hospitals. The casual reader cannot 
be expected to have at his finger tips 
the seemingly unimportant information 
which would be known to a trained and 
experienced hospital librarian. Such in- 
formation, for instance, as the fact that 
Hartzell Spence’s One Foot in Heaven 
should not be offered to a patient with 
heart trouble; that Kathleen Knight’s 
good mystery story, Terror by Twilight, 
would be a dangerous book to give to 
many obstetrical patients; or that Thomas 
Mann’s Magic Mountain should not be 
made available to the majority of tuber- 
culous patients. The fact that all of these 
books are good for some people makes it 
the business of the librarian to use dis- 
cretion and good judgment in her book 
selection for individuals. 


NECESSITY FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Hospital authorities cannot permit per- 
sonal information about patients to be 
available to casual volunteer workers in 
the library. It would be a breach of 
professional ethics to give such information 
to other than professional people whose 
business it is to respect such confidences. 
The trained librarian whose standing is 


© professional is entitled to this informa- 


tion, in fact must have it if she is to give 
the proper kind of service. What kind of 
service of therapeutic value can be given 
by personnel which knows nothing of the 
reasons for which that therapeutic service 
is needed by the patient? 

'The good librarian, hospital or other- 
wise, should serve as an interpreter of 
books to people. She must know her book 
collection thoroughly and her patrons well 
enough to be able to discuss books in- 
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formally with individuals or with groups. 
Her discussion must be expert enough to 
draw that fine line between controversy 
and discussion, to know when an argument 
is beneficial and when it is harmful, and to 
be able to talk intelligently upon a great 
variety of subjects. Discussion and in- 
terpretation of books is of paramount im- 
portance to the patient and also to the li- 
brarian in that it affords golden oppor- 
tunities for mutual understanding. 


‘THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF SERVICE 


It is quite. obvious, as noted before, 
that service in hospitals for Jong-term 
patients should be the first considera- 
tion of any hospital library program. 
Much of the discouragement of long-term 
patients, which hinders the progress of 
recovery, is due to the fact that they feel 
time slipping by with nothing to show for 
it. The hospital librarian can do much 
to alleviate discouragement by tactfully 
encouraging education in fields in which 
the patient is interested and in directing 
reading toward new interests. Many pa- 
tients’ entire lives must be readjusted as a 
result of physical and psychological changes 
attendant upon their hospitalization. The 
assistance which is within the opportunity 
of the hospital librarian to give should 
not be left to the judgment of unqualified 
personnel. 

Many people have, for the first time in 
their lives, leisure in which to read and 
to think while they are hospitalized. It 
is the business of the librarian, as a social 
service agent in the true sense of the words, 
to do her part in directing that thinking 
along beneficial lines. The hospital li- 
brarian should be personally equipped to 
cooperate with social service agencies and 
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in rehabilitation and educational programs 
so that patients may feel their time of 
hospitalization is not wasted. She should 
be able to encourage and give assistance 
toward straight thinking on the problems 
which will face the patient upon his. re- 
turn to normal life—not necessarily new 


problems but those which have been and 


are common to people throughout our 
country today, problems which so few 
people have the time and inclination to 
consider under normal circumstances. 

'There are few people who, when skil- 
fully encouraged, do not want to broaden 
their education, who do not feel better for 
having read a good book, or who do not 
feel better physically for having accom- 
plished something mentally. How can 
people whose volunteer duties are an extra- 
curricular activity in their own lives, 
whose attendance upon their work is more 
often than not spasmodic, whose educa- 
tional background has not been directed 
toward these goals—and who must work 
with insufficient information—be expected 
to attain even a minimum of proficiency 
in this specialized field of service? 


IMPORTANCE OF PERSONNEL 


Far-seeing librarians and hospital ad- 
ministrators, as they look toward the fu- 
ture, see a broadening field of hospitaliza- 
tion for civilians and for men and wom- 
en returning from the armed services. 
The need for effective hospital library 
service is growing daily. Do not endanger 
a hospital library program by neglecting 
to give attention to personnel or by taking 
the opportunistic way out in turning this 
most necessary and valuable service over 
to volunteers or to unqualified paid per- 
sonnel. 


Salary and Wage Stabilization and 
Library Salaries 


HAZEL В. TIMMERMAN anxn R. Е. DOOLEY 


Miss Timmerman is Executive Assistant of the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure. Mr. Dooley is the A.L.A4. Comptroller. 


ALARY and wage stabilization does not 
mean salary and wage freezing. Sal- 
ary rates which have not been increased 
by IS per cent since Jan. 1, 1941— 
the Little Steel Formula—may be ad- 
justed to compensate for the increase in 
living costs by following the regulations 
laid down by the National War Labor 
Board and the Salary Stabilization Unit 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. As 
the procedure to be followed differs some- 
what for various types of libraries, the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which acts for the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, was consulted 
to obtain the requirement for each group. 
Governmental Libraries. Under this 
heading are included all libraries whose 
employees can be defined as state, county, 
municipal, and other nonfederal. govern- 
mental employees. Not only are public 
libraries (both municipal and county) and 
state libraries so classified, but also li- 
braries in institutions of higher education, 
in elementary and secondary schools, and 
in state, county, and municipal institutions 
are included if their employees meet the 
definition given above. Libraries which 
have separate boards of trustees are in- 
cluded if they receive funds from taxa- 
tion. 


Regulations and procedures are not 
mandatory on governmental bodies. How- 
ever, a moral obligation exists to abide by 
the regulations covering salary increases. 

It is assumed that adjustments which 
do not increase the rate of pay received 
Jan. 1, 1941, by more than 15 per cent 
or which do not raise salaries above the 
prevailing level of compensation for simi- 
lar services in the area or community, can 
be made without filing a certificate pro- 
vided that such increases are not in “con- 
travention of the national stabilization 
policy as expressed in Executive Order 
9250 of October 3, 1942, and Executive 
Order 9328 of April 8, 1943, and the 
Economic Stabilization Director’s policy 
directive of May 12, 1943.” 

If, however, a larger adjustment is 
sought, it is essential to seek the advice 
of the Joint Committee on Salaries and 
Wages or another designated group to see 
if these adjustments are in line with the 
national stabilization policy. 

Other Libraries. Other libraries may 
obtain exemption from the necessity of 
filing applications for approval of wage 
and salary adjustments of employees with- 
in the jurisdiction of the National War 
Labor Board. In filing a request for ex- 
emption the library should ask the Na- 
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tional War Labor Board to be classified 
as a “charitable organization,” which has 
been defined as “a nonprofit community 
chest fund, foundation, or corporation or- 
ganized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes.” The library 
should indicate that it is exempt from the 
payment of income taxes and social secur- 
ity taxes, if such is the case, and should 
also indicate the number of employees 
involved and furnish any other informa- 
tion which it thinks pertinent. 

No salary adjustments should be made 
until approval is received. Approval 
means merely exemption from filing appli- 
cations for approval of adjustments. Ad- 
justments must be made to conform to the 
national wage and salary stabilization 
program. 

Libraries which do not wish to request 
exemption from the necessity of filing ap- 
plications for approval and those which 
cannot classify either as governmental or 

“charitable organizations” must comply 
with the regulations. The essential points 
in the regulations not mentioned hereto- 
fore are as follows: 


1. Salary stabilization regulations apply to 
all libraries employing more than eight per- 
sons. If the library is part of an institution 
employing more than eight persons, the num- 
ber of employees in the library is considered 
a part of the larger number in the institu- 
tion. 

2. The stabilization program is the re- 
sponsibility of two different federal agen- 
cies: 

a. The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Salary Stabilization Unit, has jurisdiction 
over any position carrying a salary of over 
$5, 000 per year, and those carrying sala- 
ries of $5,000 or under which can be 
defined as executive, administrative, and 
professional positions. . 

. "Executive—an employee whose 
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primary duty consists of the manage- 
ment of the establishment in which he - 
is employed or of any recognized de- 
partment or subdivision, who directs 
the work of other employees, who cus- 
tomarily uses discretionary powers, and 
whose salary is not less than $30 per 
week exclusive of board, lodging, or 
other facilities.” 

2. "Administrative—an employee, 
compensated on a salary or fee basis 
of not less than $200 per month, ex- 
clusive of board, lodging, or other 
facilities, who regularly assists an ex- 
ecutive, where such assistance is non- 
manual and requires the exercise of 
discretion and independent judgment, 
who performs under only general super- 
vision responsible nonmanual work re- 
lated to management policies or general 
operations along specialized lines re- 
quiring special training, experience, 
judgment.” 

3. “Professional—an employee en- 
gaged in work predominantly intellec- 
tual and requiring knowledge of an 
advanced type customarily acquired by 
a prolonged course of study, as dis- 
tinguished from a general academic 
education and from apprenticeship, and 
who is compensated at a rate of not 
less than $200 рег month, exclusive of 
board, lodging, and other facilities, or 
who is the holder of a valid license or 
certificate permitting the practice of 
law or medicine and who is actually 
engaged in practice.” 

b. The National War Labor Board 
uses the Wages and Hours Division of 
the Department of Labor to carry out 
its program. The National War Labor 
Board through the Wages and Hours 
Division has jurisdiction over positions 
carrying a salary or wage of less than 
$5,000 per year which are not executive, 
administrative, or professional as defined 
above. 

3. No approval is necessary either from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue or the 
National War Labor Board for adjustment 
of salaries made in accordance with already 
established salary rate schedules and which 
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are given as the result of: 

a. “Individual promotions or reclassi- 
fications.” 

b. “Individual merit increases within 
established salary rate ranges." 

c. "Operation of an established plan 
of salary increases based upon length of 
service." 

d. "Additional payment because of 
overtime work, commissions, bonuses, or 
the like if provision for this has been 
fixed in the applicable salary agreement 
or salary rate schedule or by established 
practice.” 

e. “Such other reasons or circum- 
stances as may be prescribed in rulings or 
regulations promulgated by the commis- 
sioner from time to time." (General 
Order No. 5) 

4. Libraries whether classified as gov- 
ernmental, “charitable organizations,” or 
other are permitted to raise salaries under 


the Little Steel Formula, which is 15 per 


cent above the Jan. 1, 1941, rate. Тһе 
Little Steel Formula is based on “maladjust- 
ments” created by the rise in the cost of 
living. The Little Steel Formula does not 
apply to gross inequalities. It is our under- 
standing that all libraries except those classi- 
fied as “governmental” would be required 
to obtain approval in order to correct gross 
inequalities. 


Wuy SHOULD LIBRARIANS RECEIVE 
AN ÍNCREASE IN SALARY? 


If your salary was $200 a month in 
January of 1941, it should have been $248 
a month in May this year to keep up with 
the rising cost of living. If you have not 
had a salary increase of 24 per cent since 
January 1941, you have had a cut in real 
income. This statement is based on a De- 
partment of Labor release and applies to 
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wage earners and lower salaried workers 
in the large cities. 

Food prices have gone up about 50 per 
cent and clothing prices 27 per cent. Four 
hundred dollars a year for clothing in 
1941 equalled (January prices) $518 in 
1943. | 

When the cost of living had risen 15 
per cent above January 1941 the War 
Labor Board through the Little Steel 
Formula established the principle that 
wages might be increased by the same 
amount. Wages, salaries, and the cost 
of living were supposed to be stabilized. 
Library salaries have not reached the 
standard set by the Little Steel Formula, 
although the cost of living has gone be- 
yond the formula. 


Ways ич WHICH LIBRARIES ARE 
MAKING ADJUSTMENTS 


Libraries have used a variety of ways 
in making adjustments. Some of those 
having classification and pay plans have 
given increments, while others have given 
both increments and cost of living adjust- 
ments. In most instances the increments 
and/or the cost of living adjustments have 
been given to the entire staff. In other 
cases certain positions only have been 
affected. Both gradual and flat increases 
have been made. 

Unless libraries provide some form of 
adjustment, the salaries of library staffs 
will continue to represent a cut in real 
income from salaries of Jan. 1, 1941. 
Each library must determine the form of 
adjustment best suited to its needs. 


Postwar Standards for Public Libraries 


‘WALTER H. KAISER ч 


The librarian of Muncie Public Library, Muncie, Ind., reviews the state- 
ment on standards prepared by the A.L.A. Committee on Postwar 


HE REPORT, Post-War Standards for 
Public Libraries was made at the 
request of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, with the request embodied in 
a formal contract between the board and 
the A.L.A. Carleton B. Joeckel, the 
chairman of the Committee on Postwar 
Planning, has noted elsewhere that this 
contract with the board is in itself of con- 
siderable importance in the history of fed- 
eral library relations, and “quite possibly, 
the relationship thus established . . . may 
be the most significant result of the entire 
study."? (Even though funds were not 
appropriated to continue the National Re- 
sources Planning Board beyond Aug. 31, 
1943, its functions will most certainly 
be continued in some manner.) 
Unfortunately, perhaps, the board did 
not assume the responsibility of publica- 
tion. However, the board has selected 
certain standards of library service for 
publication in a manual on city planning, 
has noted the need for provision of ade- 
quate library service, citing $1.50 per 
capita as a standard, and has estimated 
that public libraries should spend in the 
postwar years $200,000,000 annually for 


1 American Library Asscciation. Committee on 
Postwar Planning. Post-War Standards for Public 
Libraries, The Association, 1943. 92р. $1.50. 

?Joeckel, Carleton B. Report of the Committee 
on Postwar Planning. .4.Г..4. Bulletin 36: 656-57, 
Oct. 15, 1942. 
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current expenditures and $400,000,000 for 
capital outlay over a twenty-year period. 
Further, the, board affirms the necessity of 
federal financial responsibility in equaliz- 
ing the tax burden for education among 
states.? The inclusion of these statements 
and recommendations in official govern- 
ment reports is, indeed, of great importance 
to the expansion and improvement of pub- 
lic library service throughout the country. 

Historically, this report may be said to 
stem from the national plan for libraries 
adopted by the A.L.A. in 1934 and re- 
vised in 1935 and 1939. The national 
plan has been characterized aptly by Dr. 
Joeckel as "a constitution for the library 
movement," * or its fundamental laws. 
This statement of public library standards, 
then, becomes the body of laws, laws 
founded on uniform statistics and current 
good or best practice. As Carl H. Milam 
indicates in the foreword, the present re- 
port is largely the work of Dr. Joeckel, 
who planned and directed the project and 
wrote much of the final draft. 

This report is the first of three steps in 
planning for the improvement and exten- 
sion of public library service. Work on 
the second step, checking existing library 

Board. National Re- 
or 1943: Part 1, p. 


68-74- 
*joeckel, Carleton B. “Federal Relations to Li- 
braries.” A.L.A. Bulletin 29:60-63, February 1935. 


3 National Resources Plannin 
sources Development Report 
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facilities against the standards, is already 
under way. The third step is the formula- 
tion of a plan for future library develop- 
ment. Thus, the report on standards oc- 
cupies a strategic position in the program 
of planning for public libraries. 


Basic PURPOSE 


The basic purpose of the report is the 
“formulation of working standards for 
public library service which may be used 
(1) as a measuring instrument of the 
adequacy and efficiency of present library 
service and (2) as a guide in planning 
library development in the- postwar re- 
construction period." 

The standards, preceded by an intro- 
ductory statement of library objectives, are 
set forth for the following elements of li- 
brary service: service, government and ad- 
ministration, size and area, finance, build- 
ings, book collection, personnel, and tech- 
nical processes. ‘The committee states 
quite appropriately, “. . . it seems easier 
to advance reasons why the precise state- 
ment of library standards is almost 
impossible than it is to formulate satisfac- 
tory standards.”® Yet the committee 
courageously undertook the forbidding 
task, using five methods of stating stand- 
ards. ‘The five types are: (1) general 
qualitative; (2) statistical; (3) satisfac- 
tory minima of library service; (4) pro- 
portions and ratios; (5) specific service 
terms. 

In support of the standards, the com- 
mittee notes that they are based on uni- 
form statistical data and further points 
out: 


'They have been developed by careful 
analysis of library services and costs and 
are stated with deliberate restraint. In 


„5 Post-War . Standards. for Public Libraries. Op. 
cit, p. 10. 
6 Ibid, p. 11. 
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addition, they have been checked by experi- 
enced librarians, and they represent a sub- 
stantial consensus of opinion as to working 
measures of library adequacy and efficiency 
in 1942. They are close to the realities of 
present good library service." 


'This report will be a source of much 
progressive and experienced counsel for 
librarians of public libraries. This is 
especially true of the statement of library 
objectives and the general principles pre- 
sented on all of the subjects covered. Be- 
cause of the general absence of preciseness 
in the standards, their application must be 
made with caution within a library and 
with extreme caution in comparing li- 
braries. In fact, the ranges within the 
quantitative standards and the many 
working alternatives in the parts devoted 
to principles dictate such caution. А li- 
brarian, to single out a possible example, 
may be dissatisfied with his self-perpetuat- 
ing board type of library government, but 
his dissatisfaction will.not stay the ques- 
tion of "who will bell the cat." However, 
in the development of new units the pre- 
ponderant opinion can profitably be fol- 
lowed. 


Man-Hour STANDARD 


A number of new quantitative measures 
make their first appearance. In addition, 
the A.L.A. standards of 1933, with re- 
visions, have been made more flexible and 
even more discrete for varying types and 
sizes of libraries. Some controversy may 
arise over at least one of the new quantita- 
tive standards here proposed. It is the 
man-hour standard, which is stated as 
follows: 


At least 40 man-hours of public service 
should be provided annually for each 100 
persons in the total population served by 


T Ibid., р. 14-15. 
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a public library. Not more than 60 per cent 
of this public service should be devoted to 
circulation procedure. 


This standard is set forth as a “single 
inclusive measure of staff time devoted to 
all forms of direct service to library 
users.”® Unquestionably many pencils 
will be sharpened to run tests on a 
standard of such potential significance. 


Per CaPrrA STANDARD 


One possible question the results of 
such a test may raise is the old one of how 
much money a library requires to provide 
adequate and efficient library service. 
Bostwick has made some pertinent com- 
ments on this point which emphasize the 
difficulty of the problem,? even as the 
committee has done. In view of the many 

_ years of controversy over the $1 per capita 
standard, it is too much to expect that 
the statistical justification for a $1.50 per 
capita for the hypothetical library cited!? 
will be universally accepted. The tech- 
nique uses the highest point of the minima 
range to develop a per capita amount 
which should, according to the standards, 
provide "reasonably good library service," 
the median amount in the library income 
standards. Logically, if there is internal 
consistency in the standards proposed, the 
result, it would seem, should have been $1. 

Reactions to the new scale of recom- 
mended incomes for different grades of 
library service will vary. While those 
librarians and trustees who are still strug- 
gling to reach the minimum of $т рег 
capita may feel this minimum to have 
been ably justified, they will at the same 
time discover that "superior service" now 
appears on the horizon with a $2 per 


8 Ibid., 32 

э Bostwick, ‘Arthur Е. о Е Library, 
4th ed., rev. Appleton, 1929. 

10 Post-War ‘Standards for Public brais Op. 
cit, p. 57. 
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capita over it. Those, however, who at 
present exceed the $1 per capita and who 
may have been embarrassed in the past by 
the charge of extravagance and who have 
been exceedingly quiet on the local front 
concerning A.L.A. income standards, now 
can happily come forward with page and 
paragraph as justification. 

Confusion may result in the minds of 
some by the manner in which the term 
“standard” is used in the report, not be- 
cause the committee has exceeded in any 
way its own definitions, but simply be- 
cause some may have different mental pic- 
tures of what a standard is. For example, 
what the committee labels “standard,” 
others will label “procedure,” “principle,” 
“norm,” “device,” “sound opinion,” ete. 


EVALUATION 


Since more space is always required to 
criticize than to praise, it is not to be 
taken that the criticisms are written to 
scale. This report, considered as a whole 
and granting the extreme difficulties con- 
fronting the committee, amply justifies the 
confidence reposed in the committee by the 
profession; and in the application of these 
standards to existing library facilities, the 
report will reflect the good judgment and 
sound professional knowledge so neces- 
sary in weighing and assessing the complex 
variables in the provision of library service. 
If there were in existence a greater body 
of reliable data on the many aspects of 
library service, the job of the committee 
would have been considerably less difficult. 
It can be of no help, and of little comfort, 
to the committee to point out that other 
public services are not much farther 
along, if as far, in the measurement of 
their activities. 

А body of working measures is essential 


(Continued on раде 272) 


A.L.A. NEWS 


New A.L.A. Officers 


‘THE OFFICERS of the American Library 
Association for 1943-44 are: President, 
Althea H. Warren, Los Angeles Public 
Library; First Vice President and Presi- 
dent-Elect, Carl Vitz, Minneapolis Public 
Library ; Second Vice President, Margery 
Doud, St. Louis Public Library; Treas- 
urer, Rudolph H. Gijelsness, Bibliotéca 
Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City. ‘The 
following members were elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Board: John Richmond Russell, 
University of Rochester Library; Eliza- 
beth Scripture, School Library, Denver 
Public Schools; Eleanor Sharpless Steph- 
ens, Oregon State Library, Salem. New 
members of the Council: John R. Banis- 
ter, Technical Library, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Knoxville; Elizabeth D. 
Briggs, Public Library, Cleveland; Wil- 
liam H. Carlson, University of Washing- 
ton Library, Seattle; Mrs. Eliza A. Glea- 
son, School of Library Service, Atlanta 
University; Doris L. Hoit, Public Li- 
brary, Pasadena, Calif.; Jens Nyholm, 
University of California Library, Berkeley. 


Division Officers for 1943-44 
THE ASSOCIATION of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries has elected the following 
new officers for 1943-44: President, 
Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Vice President, Wini- 
fred Ver Nooy, University of Chicago 
Libraries, Chicago; Treasurer, Vera S. 
Cooper, DePauw University Library, 
Greencastle, Ind.; Director, Ralph E. 
Ellsworth, University of Colorado Li- 


braries, Boulder. Benjamin E. Powell, 
University of Missouri Library, Columbia, 
will continue as secretary and Willard P. 
Lewis, Pennsylvania State College Li- 
brary, State College, and Willis H. Kerr, 
Claremont College Libraries, Claremont, 
Calif., will continue as directors. 

The Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication officers for 1943-44 are: Presi- 
dent, Irene M. Doyle, University of Wis- 
consin Library, Madison; Vice President, 
Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
M. Ruth MacDonald, Public Library, 
Detroit; Directors-at-large, Andrew D. 
Osborn, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Gertrude M. Boyle, Public 
Library, Toronto, Ont., Canada, and 
Caroline Whittemore, Dartmouth College 
Library, Hanover, N.H. 

Officers of the Extension Division for 
1943-44 are: President, Loleta Dawson 
Fyan, Michigan State Library, Lansing; 
Vice-Presidents, Eleanor Sharpless Steph- 
ens, Oregon State Library, Salem (State 
Agency Section), Mary L. McDearman, 
Washington County Free Library, Hag- 
erstown, Md. (County and Regional Sec- 
tion), and Almere L. Scott, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son (University Extension Section); 
Treasurer, Sarah L. Jones, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta, Ga.; Direc- 
tors, H. Marjorie Beal, North Carolina 
State Library Commission, Raleigh, Ethel 
I. Berry, Hennepin County Library, Pub- 
lic Library, Minneapolis, Blanche A. 
Smith, Iowa State Traveling Library. Des 
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Moines, Helen E. Wagstaff, University 
Extension Library Service, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Debora R. Abramson, 
Louisiana Library Commission, Baton 
Rouge, and Dorothy Randolph, Vermont 
Library Commission, Montpelier. 

Officers of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People for 1943-44 
are: President, Mary 5. Wilkinson, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N.C.; Secretary, Margaret Alex- 
ander, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more; ‘Treasurer, D. Genevieve Dixon, 
University High School Library, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Directors, Jewel 
Gardiner, Teachers Professional Library, 
Sacramento, Calif., С. Irene Hayner, Uni- 
versity High School Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Marguerite Kirk, Department of 
Library and Visual Aids, Board of Edu- 
cation, Newark, Elizabeth Briggs, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Isabel McLaughlin, 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Jean C. 
Roos, Public Library, Cleveland. 

The following are the officers of the 
A.L.A. Trustees Division for 1943-44: 
Chairman, Andrew B. Lemke, Matson 
Public Library, Princeton, Ш.; First Vice 
Chairman, Mrs. Elsie Bennett Wilson, 
Public Library, Medina, Ohio; Second 
Vice Chairman, С. E: Broughton, Public 
Library, Sheboygan, Wis.; Executive Sec- 
retary, Mrs. George H. Knaus, Public 
Library, River Forest, Ill.; "Treasurer, 
Marion Packard, Public Library, Flush- 
ing, Mich. The new members of the 
Board of Directors are Stephen Moore 
Jenks, Public Library, Gary, Ind.; Mrs. 
Samuel Mitchell, Public Library, 
Wheaton, Ш.; Mrs. Neal Hammer, Pub- 
lic Library, Newton, Iowa; Joe Patterson 
Smith, Public Library, Jacksonville, Ill. 
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International Relations Office 


Harry MILLER LYDENBERG, formerly 
director of the New York Public Library 
and more recently director of the Bibli- 
otéca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City, 
assumed his duties as director of the 
A.L.A. International Relations Office in 
Washington on August 2. Dr. Lyden- 
berg, in cooperation with the International 
Relations Board, will supervise the Asso- 
ciation’s international activities, will main- 
tain contacts with government officials and 
organizations, and will continue the 
planning for library participation in inter- 
national cultural relations. The establish- 
ment of the office was made possible by a 
grant from’ the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Rudolph Н. Gjelsness, on leave of 
absence from his position as chairman of 
the Department of Library Service at the 
University of Michigan and for the last 
few months director of the Union Catalog 
of Library Materials in Mexico, has been 
named acting director of the Bibliotéca 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Dr. LyDENBERG 
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The office of the Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas, which is one 
of the committees of the International Re- 
lations Board, has been moved from the 
Rush Rhees Library at the University of 
Rochester to the Washington Interna- 
national Relations Office. Dorothy J. 
Comins is executive assistant of the Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas. 


Nominations, Young People’s 


Reading Round Table 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE of the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table of 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, Eleanor Herrmann, chair- 
man, submits the following slate of officers 
for 1943-44: 

Chairman: Isabel Nichol, associate pro- 
fessor, School of Librarianship, University 
of Denver. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Frances 
Redman Shipman, young people’s desk, 
Public Library, Minneapolis. 

If no additional nominations are re- 
ceived from members by September 20 by 
the secretary, Gladys Shepley, Carnegie 
Public Library, Windsor, Ontario, she is 
instructed to cast a unanimous vote for 
the committee’s ballot. 

Mary J. Cain, Chairman 
Young People’s Reading 
Round Table 


International Education 


IN RECOGNITION of the importance of 
education in increasing interdependence 
and interrelationships among the nations 
of the world the Liaison Committee for 
International Education was recently 
formed to suggest how cooperating organi- 
zations can contribute to the development 
of a desirable program in international 
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'The Columbia Foundation 
of San Francisco has provided a grant 
of five thousand dollars. Carl Н. Milam, 
Executive Secretary, is the A.L.A. repre- 
sentative on the committee. 


education. 


Institute Proceedings 


LIBRARIES may obtain a copy of the 
Proceedings of the Northwest Regional 
Institute on War and Postwar Issues held 
in Minneapolis, by requesting it from the 
Library Division, State Department of 
Education, 369 State Office Building, St. 
Paul, and sending three cents in stamps. 
The proceedings were published in the 
June 1943 issue of Minnesota Libraries. 


No Proceedings 


THE CANCELLATION of the regular an- 
nual conference this year automatically 
eliminated the Proceedings issue of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. Therefore, there will be 
no September 15 issue in this volume. 


Postwar Standards 

(Continued from page 269) 
to a program of gauging existing library 
facilities and in developing state, re- 
gional, and national plans for the im- 
provement, coordination, and extension of 
library service. Further, considerable 
amounts of local, state, and federal assist- 
ance will be necessary for the achievement 
of the over-all objective of this proposed 
series of studies, namely, the provision of 
adequate and efficient library service for 
all. With these standards, with a picture 
of existing facilities, and with plans de- 
veloped therefrom, the committee and the 
librarians working with the committee will 
be laying a strong foundation for the re- 
construction of the public library system 
in the postwar world. 
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2 British BS eek 


FLORA B. LUDINGTON 


Miss Ludington is chairman of the A.L.A. International Relations Board, 
which is sponsoring British Book Week. 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE probably 
know more about their British Allies 

than they do about any of the others. The 
fact that there is no language barrier 
makes the librarians’ task easier when sup- 
plying books about Great Britain. But 
just because of this is there not a danger 
that we assume too much knowledge? Re- 
ports come from England that there’s un- 
precedented interest in our novels, poetry, 
drama, economics, and history. It is also 
reported that their lecture audiences, right 
down to munitions workers, are able to 
ask intelligent questions based on sound 
preknowledge. ‘Those well-primed Brit- 
‘ishers then meet American soldiers and 
find them not too well informed about 
their own country’s history and strikingly 
uninterested in the British. If true of our 
men in service it is doubtless also true of 
those of us who are staying at home. 

What should we be reading about? 
The dramatic events of the past four years 
have been told on the radio, the screen, 
and in print. We know less about the un- 
dramatic. For understanding our British 
Allies we need to answer these questions: 

What do the British think about us? 
About their other Allies, especially Russia? 

What is the difference between British 
and American democracy? 

What are the British hoping for in the 
postwar world? 

What of British imperialism? 


What is the power of public opinion in 
Great Britain as compared to ours? 


What does British labor think? 
does it function? 

What are British women doing to help the 
war effort? 

What of social security in postwar Brit- 
ain? 

What of everyday life in England, Scot- 
land, Wales? What was it like before the 
war? How has it changed? What does the 
future hold? 

What are British schools like? Ave: they 
apt to change? How? 


How 


The answers to some of these questions 
can be found in books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets. Some of the books are still 
to be written, some are books we have on 
our library shelves, for the fundamental 
character of the British people has not 
changed. School and children’s librarians 
should make a special effort to secure ap- 
propriate books, for it is our children and 
young people who, it is hoped, will con- 
tinue the practice of cultural lend-lease 
in the postwar world. ба 

A year ago the London Times Literary 
Supplement stated editorially, “There is 
no war work nor peace work more vital 
than that which is done by publishers, 
booksellers, and librarians to make avail- 
able to the increasing numbers of English- 
reading people the knowledge which will 
enable them to understand and like each 
other.” For that reason the International 
Relations Board of the Association is spon- 
soring British Book Week, October 24 
to 30. 
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Books as Ambassadors of Goodwill 


PRISCILLA D. EDIE 


Miss Edie is children’s librarian of the Nathan Straus Branch of the 
New York Public Library. 


UR CHILDREN have heard the story 

of London's "thrice-time" Lord 
Mayor. For years they have known Peter 
Rabbit, The Three Bears, Alice in W on- 
derland, The Wind in the Willows, Mary 
Poppins, and many more without, per- 
haps, being aware of their British origin. 
Through picture books, then in stories, 
they have learned unconsciously about the 
British and their ways: their love of 
gardens, of afternoon tea, and of the out- 
of-doors, of their devotion to the sea, and 
of their staunch fights for their rights and 
liberties. 

At a library celébration in honor of 
Beatrix Potter, the children learned that 
“Tom Kitten’s house” was once the au- 
thor’s home and that it stands just as it is 
pictured in The Roly Poly Pudding. The 
Tailor of Gloucester became more real 
and vivid in an exhibit combining the book 
with pictures of the English city and 
cathedral. Near by, with Realms of Gold 
and the Ноги Book opened to the pages 
concerning Beatrix Potter, stood a shelf of 
her little books. 

Anne Carroll Moore’s books overflow 
with ideas that could be crystallized into 
effective but easily assembled exhibits and 
programs. An evening of ballads might 
be fun, using Adam of the Road as a 


springboard. The old ballads could be 
told or read or sung. Phonograph record- 
ings can be used if local talent is lacking. 

One need not be afraid to recommend 
British books for fear of a “too British 
atmosphere.” A Negro boys’ club voted 
Arthur Ransome one of its favorite au- 
thors; yet his books are decidedly British 
in tone and atmosphere. Thrilled with 
the performance of Maurice Evans as 
Richard II, these same boys, who had no 
connection with Britain, developed a pas- 
sion for books on British history. Quot- 
ing lines from "our play,” re-enacting 
scenes at a moment’s notice, they lived 
that spring in “this sceptered isle . . . this 
England.” 

British Book Week is a good time to 
discover how many best-loved stories have 
come from England. Exhibits of nursery 
books and picture stories; story hours, us- 
ing cycles of Robin Hood and King 
Arthur stories; P.T.A. programs on Eng- 
lish books which must not be missed ; dio- 
ramas of scenes from English books; 
sketches of favorite characters from Eng- 
land; guessing games and quiz programs 
to identify incidents or people from Eng- 
lish tales—these are a few of the ways in 
which boys and girls may gain awareness 
of our indebtedness to English authors. 
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Understanding Britain through Books 


HELEN E. HAINES 


The author of Living with Books and What’s in a Novel discusses books which will 
help to promote Anglo-American friendship. 


HE ENGLISH are both the most united 

] and the most divided of great peoples. 
In moments of great crisis they discover hid- 
den though not unexpected sources of na- 
tional strength in their mutual trust. They 
do not expect to let each other down or to 
be let down. No nation is less subject to 
the panic fear of internal treason. When 
disaster comes the Englishman does not at 
once look for a scapegoat; he looks for:a 
leader or leaders. He does not think that 
he has been betrayed—merely that his af- 
fairs have been mismanaged. He does not 
shout, “Each for himself," but “Stick to- 


gether.” 
D. W. Brogan in The English People 


Again, for the second time in a quarter- 
century, war has brought the United 
States and Britain into a partnership dedi- 
cated to a common purpose. But today’s 
wartime alliance has greater depth, more 
compulsive mutual dependence for the 
present and the future, than had that of 
the First World War, for now both coun- 
tries are bound together in a struggle to 
ensure their own democratic survival and 
to maintain the liberties won through 
centuries-old endeavor. As the war goes 
on, Americans and Britons are working 
together successfully and efficiently, with 
mutual respect and admiration, in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia; and as victory ap- 
proaches and military operations give way 
to problems of peace and postwar adjust- 
ment, it becomes ever of more vital im- 


portance to bring the American and 
English public together in a friendliness 
and unity that will overcome the handicap 
of national differences. 

In our life as a people kinship with 
Britain is a fundamental element. Its 
bases are not in race roots, strong as these 
may be, but in the American heritage of 
English language, English literature, and 
English political background. Speech, 
cultural traditions, democratic ideals held 
in common make a bond that should be 
strong enough to withstand corrosion. 
But antagonisms, misunderstandings, and 
indifferences have always been present in 
that bond. And today those antagonisms 
and misunderstandings are fomented in 
support of a “nationalist” movement 
within the United States to divide Ameri- 
cans and let the Axis win the peace, even 
though it loses the war. The means to 
mutual understanding between America 
and Britain lie in common aims and action, 
in factual knowledge, in shared experience 
(personal or vicarious), in mental and 
spiritual fellowship. And these means in 
their fullest, most various, and simplest 
manifestations are available to every one 
of us in books. Through books we can 
share a people’s life and know their life- 
springs. Through books which depict the 
English character and way of life as it 
has been formed in time and place, and 
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record and assess the part that Britain has 
played in the war, we can build that under- 
standing on which alone lasting friendship 
can be based and a peacetime world of 
"unity in diversity" made possible. 

'The present commentary is merely a 
"token" indication of books that offer 
understanding of Britain (and England 
is the core of Britain) to American 
readers. Limitation of space makes ade- 
quate representation impossible, and 
emphasis has been laid not on contro- 
versy—materials for which are only too 
familiar and too abundant—but on fair- 
minded observation and on self-portrayal. 
The fifty-odd titles here noted, however, 
should give an illuminating overview of 
Britain in its historic backgrounds and 
evolutionary growth, of the English scene 
that is the seedbed of the English charac- 
ter, and of that character as it manifests 
itself in everyday life, in time of peril and 
disaster, and in the contrasts and contra- 
dictions of individual personalities. 


EMERsoN's STUDY 


The English character and way of life, 
rooted in time, slow in processes of change, 
complex in structure and surface, received 
perhaps its most searching study by an 
outside observer nearly a hundred years 
ago. Emerson's English Traits still re- 
mains a foundation stone in building 
understanding of Britain. 'To the ques- 
tions—why is England England and what 
are the elements of that power which the 
English hold over other nations? —Emer- 
son brought philosophic insight, keen per- 
ceptiveness, a generous spirit, and clear- 
eyed objectivity. The English do not 
change much, and these dozen chapters, 
short but comprehensive, on land, race, 
abilities, manners, tradition, wealth, re- 
ligion, and other concomitants of English 
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character, are valid and enlightening 
today. 

'Two excellent studies of prewar vin- 
tage—Paul Cohen-Portheim’s England, 
the Unknown Isle and I Discover England 
by the sharp-sighted young Frenchwoman, 
Odette Keun—maintain their values 
under the mounting inflow of new publica- 
tions. Among the latter D. W. Brogan’s 
The English People is intended to explain 
England to Americans: to set forth Eng- 
lish character, ways of living and thinking, 
the institutions now developing, the pur- 
poses now being shaped for the world of 
tomorrow, and the differences between the 
English of the 1940’s and those of the 
Victorian age or the Edwardian years. 
The book has sound organization and a 
vigorous informality; there is tang of 
humor, a shrewd practical realism, and a 
genuine understanding of human (espe- 
cially English) nature. It discerns oddi- 
ties and inconsistencies—the English 
admittedly are “queer,” but it registers 
the strength, the great qualities of self- 
judgment, of moral principle, of sustained 
purpose, that are their attributes. Ernest 
Barker’s Britain and the British People is 
an admirable example of compression and 
readability by a writer of authority, who 
manages to convey within less than one 
hundred and fifty pages the character of 
the people, the nature of their government 
and institutions, their social and profes- 
sional interests and activities. 


Nove s or ENGLISH Lire 


The novel is the great common medium 
of social history, and in British fiction the 
British character and the British way of 
life have fullest revelation. Galsworthy’s 
Forsyte Saga mirrors the defects and 


qualities of a class and an era; Arnold 
Bennetts The Old Wives’ Tale is 
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moulded from the solid substance of lower 
middle-class living; Victoria Sackville- 
West’s The Edwardians, Sassoon’s Mem- 
oirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, E. M. 
Delafield's Diary of a Provincial Lady, and 
Jan Struther's Mrs. Miniver all illumi- 
nate different but fundamental aspects of 
English character; while the topsy-turvy 
schoolboy fantasia of T. H. White’s The 
Sword in the Stone distils those deep traits 
of race that make the British temperament, 
as Emerson said, “а sea to which all storms 
are superficial." 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUNDS 


Greater American familiarity with his- 
toric British backgrounds is important as 
aid to understanding. G. M. Trevelyan's 
A Shortened History of England and his 
English Social History (both in 1942 edi- 
tions) are basic works by one of the fore- 
most English historians, who with rich 
scholarship and a farsighted view presents 
Britain's historic and social evolution from 
the remote past to the twentieth century. 
In Arthur Bryant's Pageant of England 
the changing social structure taking shape 
during the hundred years 1840 to 1940 is 
set forth with vigor and distinction. 

There is more immediate appeal in two 
books of joint Anglo-American authorship, 
specifically designed to make Britain 
better comprehended by Americans. Of 
these, The Making of Modern Britain by 
J. B. Brebner and Allan Nevins carries 
its compact, graphic, readable record of 
British progress from the earliest times to 
Sept. 1, 1939, and lays its emphasis on the 
development of representative government 
through slow evolution and compromise 
rather than by violent revolution. History 
of the English-Speaking Peoples by R. B. 
Mowat, of the University of Bristol, and 
Preston Slosson, of the University of 
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Michigan, gives us for the first time a 
history that presents the English-speaking 
nations as a whole and relates them to one 
another in an interesting and significant 
pattern. 

There is.the fascination of great ad- 
venture in J. A. Williamson's rendering 
of Britain's seafaring annals, The Ocean 
in English History; and M. D. Anderson’s 
unpretentious small volume, Design for a 
Journey, holds a treasure store of little- 
known lore of history, tradition, art, and 
architecture. Signs and portents of the 
immediate present are projected with 
irresistible power and irony in the pic- 
torial commentaries (4 Cartoon History 
of Our Times and On the War) of David 
Low, whose pencil for twenty years has 
been one of the strongest weapons in the 
arsenal of democracy ; while in Elliott and 
Halls composite volume, The British 
Commonwealth at War, which is offered 
as "a tract for the times" in favor of 
British-American collaboration, essays by 
ten contributors describe the mobilization 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
for total war up to the time the United 
States entered the conflict. 


THE ENGLISH SCENE 


The “spirit of place” is enshrined in 
the Englishman’s heart. Love of the land, 
a deep inherent joy in “This precious stone 
set in the silver sea. . . . This blessed 
plot," breathes through English literature, 
finds expression in English living, and runs 
deep in the underground stream of the 
English character. The English scene in 
all its aspects finds depiction in a wealth 
of contemporary literature that cannot be 
touched upon here. I would note only 
Samuel Chamberlain's beautiful selection 
of etchings that portray “This Realm, 
This England;" that lovely "gardener's 
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chronicle,” Four Hedges, in which Clare 
Leighton, linking her text and her per- 
fected art of wood engraving, follows the 
months from April to March in her 
garden perched on a slope of the Chiltern 
hills; This Is England, Holme and 
Grimsditch’s pictorial exposition of the 
English people and English living, with 
its guide-path of commentary meandering 
through scenes of town and countryside, 
of sport and work and pleasuring, of pot- 
teries, pubs, and Houses of Parliament; 
and Britain in Pictures, the series of small, 
attractive volumes, in which Edmund 
Blunden tells of English Villages, Vic- 
toria Sackville-West of English Country 
Houses, and other English writers present 
other aspects of British life. 


Recent Books 


But it is from a body of literature that 
has come into being in the last four years 
that the American reader will draw full- 
est understanding. Enlightenment and 
inspiration radiate from the books that 
reflect the unity of spirit, the fortitude 
and unyielding purpose that carried Brit- 
ain through her “finest hour.” Blood, 
Sweat, and Tears, first volume of Win- 
ston Churchill’s war speeches, holds the 
essence of that crucial year when, after 
‘the fall of France, England stood alone 
in a hostile or crushed or aloof world and 
from the well-springs of her being drew 
the power to withstand and defy destruc- 
tion. In this and the two succeeding 
volumes the unfoldment of the war, event 
by event, is set forth with the magic of 
great eloquence, the directness of candor, 
and the impact of unflinching realism, by 
the leader who in his own personality 
embodies the traditional- British genius. 
The Battle of Britain, from the time the 
German army broke the French line in 
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May 1940 through Dunkirk and the 
bombings and devastation of the English 
cities, was England’s supreme experience, 
supreme in the collective life which is a 
country’s history and supreme in the indi- 
vidual life of its people. It is reflected, 
in simple clear glimpses of reality, in 
Margaret Kennedy’s diary narrative, 
Where Stands a Wingéd Sentry; in The 
Oaken Heart, Margery Allingham's calm, 
detailed record of the impact of war on 
a little English village; in Ralph Inger- 
sol's Report on England, November, 
1940; and in Digging for Mrs. Miller, 
John Strachey’s quiet, almost casual ac- 
count of an air-raid warden’s experience 
in the London bombings. 

Notable among other records of these 
years are Allan Nevins’ short objective 
study, This Is England Today, Margaret 
Culkin Banning’s Letters from England, 
Summer 1942, and J. A. R. Wylie’s warm, 
vivid report of what English people were 
thinking and doing in 1942. J. B. Priest- 
ley’s Britain at War is a panoramic survey 
in distinctive pictures and compact crisp 
text of English men and women of every 
rank and. type: an illuminating and stir- 
ring presentment. Somewhat akin is the 
beautiful volume, Generation Risen—‘‘not 
so much a record as a tribute to some 
of the. young people who have come for- 
ward to save the nation in her danger” — 
in which Edward Seago’s delicate pencil 
drawings of tank crews, soldiers, pilots, 
ambulance drivers, despatch riders, land 
girls, instinct with youth and gentleness, 
are accompaniment and theme for poems 
by John Masefield. Absorbing and 
thrilling for any reader is Combined 
Operations: The Official Story of the 
Commandos, in which Hilary St. George 
Saunders, anonymous recorder for the 
British government, reports the achieve- 
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ments of soldiers, sailors, and airmen or- 
ganized in the special forces known as the 
Commandos: impersonal sagas of stark 
heroism, invincible courage, ruthless action. 

All these aspects of Britain’s war ex- 
perience are illuminated in English novels 
of the last four years which in themselves 
are contributions to Anglo-American un- 
derstanding. Philip Gibbs in three nov- 
els follows the effects of the war on 
English life and points of view, with sus- 
tained if somewhat muted actuality. 
Phyllis Bottome’s London Pride fitly ap- 
plies the name of the little flower which 
springs up perennially in the cracks of 
London pavement to a simple, moving 
evocation of slum children in the perils 
of the blitz. Of the many novels that 
deepen understanding and transmit emo- 
tional realization of Britain at war, men- 
tion can only be made of Nevil Shute’s 
Pied Piper (gentle, sensitive transmission 
of courage, loyalty, and devotion) and 
Landfall (channel air patrol in the early 
days of the war); Priestley’s Black-out 
in Gretley (undercurrents of British fas- 
cism) and Daylight on Saturday (workers 
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in an aircraft factory); Arey’s Night 
Duty (service in a bombed London hos- 
pital) ; Greenwood’s The Squad Goes Out 
(A.R.P. ambulance squad in London blitz 
of 1940) ; Claymore’s Flare Path (North 
Sea bomber patrol); Brophy’s Spearhead 
(Commando training and action); and 
Н.Е. Bates’ There’s Something in the Air 
(sketches of R.A.F. activities). 

In this and other British war fiction is 
manifestation of the change the war has 
brought to English fiction—a change long 
needed there and in American fiction as 
well—as the older alloys of cynicism, bit- 
terness, and defeatism have been burned 
out in the crucible of suffering and peril 
by the inner flame of fortitude and self- 
devotion. British novelists are beginning 
to realize and portray the unsung quali- 
ties, the simple matter-of-fact courage, the 
instinctive kindnesses, and the quiet use- 
fulness with which plain, ordinary, every- 
day people meet the shattering insecurities, 
the incredible realities of war. 

“Britain of 1942,” says J. B. Priestley, 
"is a far better country than Britain of 
1939.” 
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So You're Celebrating British 
Book Week! 


OLGA M. PETERSON 
А.Г.А. Public Relations Assistant 


AYBE you're just going to put up the 
British Book Week poster and dis- 
play a few books; or maybe you're arrang- 
ing a program that will involve everybody 
on your list from the clergyman to the 
editor. Maybe you belong to the school 
which swears by committees or maybe life 
has taught you to do things yourself if you 
want them done. In any case, you want 
to know what materials you can get to 
help you celebrate British Book Week and 
where you can get them. 

Last month's 4.L.4. Bulletin referred 
to the packets of material available from 
the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Those who send their names and addresses 
will receive six scenic posters of Britain, a 
colored war map, a pictorial chart of Brit- 
ish history, a catalog of prepared exhibits, 
a catalog of films, a children’s book list 
especially prepared for British Book Week 
by the British Library of Information, a 
long bibliography on British civilization 
and institutions, and an assortment of 
literature of general public interest. 
Among these pamphlets will be a copy of 
J. B. Priestley’s Britain at War; Dudley 
Stamp’s The Face of Britain, a summary 
of Britain’s racial and social backgrounds; 
two pamphlets on British peace aims; and 
several other pamphlets, If you don’t 


want the table d'hóte packet, you can have 
separate items à la carte. 

In addition to the British Information 
Services’ films recommended in the Sep- 
tember Bulletin, we want to mention 
Listen to Britain, “sights and sounds of a 
people at war,” and films on children and 
adolescents, suitable for schools or teach- 
ers colleges. The sound tracks in several 
of these films are hard on American ears, 
and librarians should consider well the 
acoustics of the room where the films are 
to be shown. 

The A.L.A. has a poster (see frontis- 
piece and prices listed in caption). The 
Public Relations Division will also send 
free on request a form newspaper release 
with blanks for insertion of local interest, 
a sheet of radio spot announcements, and 
a sheet of newspaper fillers. ‘There is also 
a limited supply of reprints of Robert 
Sherwood’s “British Book Week: Lend- 
Lease of Ideas Among Nations” which ap- 
peared in the September Bulletin. 

Two loan packets will be available from 
the U. S. Office of Education Information 
Exchange and should be ordered by num- 
ber—Packet XXIV-G-1, “Great Britain: 
Social Services and Wartime Education ;” 
Packet XXIV-G-2, “Great Britain: Gov- 
vernment, War Effort, Peace Aims.” 

The minimum menu for the week, we 
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hope, will be an exhibit or two, some kind 
of open house at the library, programs for 
clubs and school classes, a little news- 
paper and radio publicity, and а short 
mimeographed book list. The more plans 
expand, the more effective will be this first 
organized effort by libraries to interpret 
our collaborators in the postwar world. 


EXHIBITS 


Plan an exhibit on English authors who 
developed in their writings the British 
concepts of democracy and social progress, 
beginning with the Magna Carta, ending 
with the Beveridge report, and hitting the 
high spots of the centuries in between. 

Illustrate the common cultural heritage 
of Britain and the United States, using 
prints of paintings, manuscripts or rare 
editions or everyday editions of classic 
British authors, local private collections 
of china, glass, or silver. This type of 
exhibit should be used to stimulate inter- 
est and attract people to a more significant 
program of events. 

Build an exhibit on “Young Britain 
Today” around the pictorial article in Life 
for July 12, 1943, entitled “Young Brit- 
ain.’ The pictures can be cut out and 
mounted. The text will provide leads for 
the selection of related books. Compara- 
ble pictures and books about young Ameri- 
ca could be combined in this exhibit. 

Other magazine articles which might 
provide the idea and the nucleus for an 
exhibit are “Literary England,” Life, 
June 14, 1943; “Blood, Toil, Tears, and 
Sweat,” National Geographic, August 
1942; “Rural Britain Carries On,” Na- 
tional Geographic, October 1941. 

Portraits of prominent contemporary 
Britons could be posted with a typed list 
of questions similar to those used on the 
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radio program "What's My Name?" Be- 
sides giving the public information in 
pellet form, this exhibit should direct at- 
tention to readable biographies. 

Cartoons about British life from Wil- 
liam Hogarth to David Low would make 
an effective exhibit and could utilize books 
from several periods. А library with a 
long file of Punch could adapt this idea 
very easily. 

A school library could launch a poster 
contest for students or interest the draw- 
ing teacher in assigning a British Book 
Week poster as a class project, results to 
be displayed in the library. 

Picture maps of British literature are 
available from the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 62 W. 4sth St., New York City, at 
$2.50 each for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; from Colortext, Inc, 646 М. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, for $1 per set. 
The latter is more suitable for children's 
rooms and elementary schools. 

Displays should be arranged outside the 
library if possible. If time and resources 
make this impossible, the British Book 
Week poster should be displayed in stores, 
schools, and public buildings with a sign 
directing people to the library. Тйе price 
for ten posters is less than twice the price of 
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Book Lists AND OTHER PROMOTION 
PIECES 


Available book lists on Britain were 
listed in the September Bulletin. ‘These 
can be checked by the library’s resources 
and then broken up into several short lists 
for distribution from the desk and at meet- 
ings. Attractive bookmarks can be made 
by stenciling the design of the poster at 
the top and listing below a brief selection 
of appropriate books. Another folder 


SO YOU’RE CELEBRATING BRITISH BOOK WEEK 


distributed in the library, at schools, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, churches, etc, should list 
British Book Week activities, planned 
either by the library or by other commun- 
ity groups. Short quiz sheets can pose 
questions which may be answered by quo- 
tations, the whole advertising the fact that 
the library is observing British Book 
Week. The magazine Britain, published 
by the British Information Services (an- 
nual subscription, $1; single copies, 10¢) 
carries a monthly quiz which can be copied 
without permission. Quotes and pictures 
from this periodical can be adapted in the 
same way. 


PROGRAMS IN THE LIBRARY 


Speakers for library programs may be 
available within the community. ‘There 
may be a man who worked for the Ford 
Motor Company or an American banking 
office in London who can tell from experi- 
ence just what differences make Anglo- 
American adjustment difficult and what 
rewards make adjustment worth while. 
If the library is not in touch with such a 
person, the English-Speaking Union has 
expressed its willingness to help in cities 
where there are branches. Other speakers 
may be secured from the history or gov- 
ernment department of a nearby college. 
The British Information Services often 
can supply speakers, and Books Across the 
Sea, an organization of volunteer work- 
ers, has generously offered to provide 
speakers without fee or expenses whenever 
possible. May Lamberton Becker, under 
the auspices of Books Across the Sea, will 
pay her own expenses to any point within 
a day’s journey of New York City. Her 
daughter, Beatrice Warde, liaison between 
the English and American branches of the 
organization, will travel anywhere at her 
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own expense. Where a speaker is not pos- 
sible, the library may want to use a special 
British Book Week recording on books as 
ambassadors of goodwill by May Lamber- 
ton Becker. Write for information to Books 
Across the Sea, Room 1526, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 

Other recordings which could be used 
on British Book Week programs are read- 
ings from Shakespeare, Chaucer, Dickens, 
and others by famous actors, or recordings 
of Southern mountain ballads, which are 
a direct American heritage from Britain. 
Recordings of Anglo-American chanties 
and ballads may be bought from the Li- 
brary of Congress for $5 or $6 per album. 
A good critical catalog of recordings is 
J. В. Miles’ Recordings for School Use 
(Yonkers, World Book Company, 1942, 
$1.24). 

Book fairs, British book festivals, li- 
brary open house, film programs, folk 
dance and music programs may be co- 
sponsored by the library and another 
prominent local organization with inter- 
national interests. ‘This interest qualifica- 
tion applies to practically any men's or , 
women’s club nowadays, but of course it is 
wise to pick a group with strong local in- 
fluence, since the cosponsor may take from 
your shoulders the important burden of 
publicity. If some community groups are 
interested in British Book Week but do 
not wish to undertake any active program, 
supply the secretaries with letters or fold- 
ers describing plans for the week and ask 
that they be sent to all members over the 
signature of the chief officers. 


COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


Public proclamation of British Book 
Week by the mayor will ease the task of 
securing newspaper and radio publicity. 
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(А sample form for public proclamation 
will be sent on request to the A.L.A. Pub- 
lic Relations Division.) Local radio com- 
mentators and women’s program directors 
are glad to mention events of local inter- 
est which tie into the present world news. 

The editorials by Robert Sherwood in 
the September Bulletin and by Evelyn 
Steel Little! in the October 1 Booklist 
might be read over the air or adapted as 
brief radio talks. Radio spot announce- 
ments will probably be more acceptable 
nowadays than a fifteen-minute radio pro- 
gram, unless the library is already sponsor- 
ing one. As mentioned above, British 
Book Week radio spots can be obtained 
from A.L.A. 

The Robert Sherwood editorial can re- 
ceive a good bit of prominence without 
wearing out its welcome. Tack it on the 
library bulletin board, give copies to 
schools and clubs for display, and to 
clergymen as a suggestion for sermons. 
Ask the newspaper editors to reprint it 
or use it as editorial material. 

Go to see the newspaper editors about 
a week before October 24 and ask their 
cooperation in featuring British Book 
Week news. Give them some idea of 
what is going to happen in the way of ex- 
hibits, meetings, social gatherings, not only 
in the library but in schools and else- 
where. Suggest subjects for pictures and 
feature articles on special library resources 
‘with interest for British Book Week. If 
the local newspapers do not limit them- 
selves to syndicated cartoons, try to inter- 

1 Little, Evelyn Steel. — "Understanding Each 
Other." Booklist 40:39-40, Oct. 1, 1943. ^ 
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est staff cartoonists in British Book Week. 
'This should be done at least two weeks 
ahead of time. Suggest interviews with 
prominent citizens about the importance 
of Anglo-American accord on the popular 
level as well as in diplomatic circles. 
Leave behind you a page or two of news- 
paper fillers and an impression that British 
Book Week is going to be important. 


SPECIAL FoR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Teachers have seen publicity about 
British Book Week in the Journal of 
the National Education Association, the 
English Journal, the Elementary English 
Review, and many other educational 
magazines. In many cases they will be 
familiar with the idea and ready to co- 
operate on class programs. They may be 
willing to give classes credits for read- 
ing books with British background during 
the week, and the librarian can help by 
mimeographing a simple and attractive 
book list for their use. 

Story-telling and library lessons during 
the week can stress books about Britain. 
Assembly programs can be built around 
British themes, such as a debate on British 
foreign policy, a short playlet based on a 
famous scene from a famous book, a talk 
by someone qualified to interpret the Brit- 
ish people at war or in peace. Book talks 
will highlight the many books which pave 
the way for future Anglo-American good- 
will, even though these books may not 
treat of the knotty problems which will, 
one day soon, be taxing the next genera- 
tion of American and British voters. 


^ A Frederick P. Keppel 


М THE SUDDEN DEATH of Е. P. Kep- 

pel on September 8 libraries the 
world over lost one of their truest and 
most effective friends. Few people have so 
well understood the work and possibilities 
of libraries of all types from the humblest 
little collection of books serving a rural 
hamlet to the great national research li- 
braries of London and Washington. And 
ever he was bent on the intelligent im- 
provement of that service, an improve- 
ment his position enabled him to foster 
and promote with rare insight and with 
conspicuous success. 

Keppel's career was in itself a series 
of distinguished services in important 
posts: Dean of Columbia College, Third 
Assistant Secretary of War from 1918 to 
1919, Commissioner of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, Secre- 
tary of the Greater New York Planning 
Board, and finally President of the Car- 
negle Corporation of New York, retiring 
late in 1941, and then plunging at once 
into war work again in the service of the 
Department of State. There has never 
been a more successful dean of a college 
in an American university. His human 
traits—understanding, sympathy, humor, 
firmness, and keen mind—made him the 
ideal leader and counselor of young men. 
As Third Assistant Secretary of War in 
the great struggle of 1917-18 he had 
charge of all the services auxiliary to the 
fighting arm, and this brought him his 
first direct contact with libraries in the 
A.L.A.'s War Service under Herbert Put- 
nam. His support of that service and his 





Dr. KEPPEL 


address at the Asbury Park Conference 
in I9I9 are precious memories. 

As President of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, Mr. Carnegie's resi- 
duary legatee with some one hundred and 
thirty-five millions of capital, Dr. Keppel 
gradually changed the library policy of 
the Corporation from efforts to help in- 
dividual libraries to support for activities 
which would promote libraries in general. 
Hence the Corporation's endowments of 
library schools, of the A.L.A. itself, its 
support of demonstrations in rural areas, 
and its successful efforts to improve the 
quality of library service in colleges and 
universities. Great as these gifts were, 
and important as the principle was, they 
were but part of the vast activities of the 
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Corporation in the service of mankind. 
What the. Carnegie Corporation under 
Keppel’s leadership has meant to pure 
research, to adult education, to the greater 
appreciation of the fine arts, to interna- 
tional and interracial understanding, is 
only equalled by its sympathetic and kind- 
ly interest in the growth and betterment 
of librarianship. And in all of this one 
felt the human and understanding man 
behind the Corporation’s actions,-a man 
dealing with great issues with entire in- 
formality and with a complete absence of 
pomp and circumstance. 


In fact it is given to few men to make 


themselves so felt and so beloved. Great 
opportunities brought out his great quali- 
ties. To every officer and member of the 
A.L.A. his passing brings personal sorrow 
and keen regret. We mourn him for 
himself even as we rejoice in al! he did 
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for us and for the cause of libraries and 
of humanity. His friends were many, 
his acquaintances legion, his foes few, if 
any. Even those to whom he was forced 
to deny requests presented with firm con- 
viction and impassioned pleading carried 
away an admiration and liking for the 
man. 

To a few librarians who were privi- 
leged to work with and for him F.P.K. 
(as they all called him) was much more 
than a bestower of gifts. He was—so we 
felt—a friend, a friend on whom one could 
rely with entire confidence and complete 
loyalty, who was always there with kindly 
humor, with sage counsel, with one's en- 
tire respect. Words cannot express our 
sense of loss. Мог can anything we say 
add to his stature—a man whose like we 
shall not see again. 

WILLIAM Warner BISHOP 
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Army Libraries on the Equator | 


CARL WILLIAM HULL 


Department Librarian, Panama Canal Department, United States Army 


^qp^HE Panama CANAL SECTOR, of- 

ficially known as the Panama Canal 
Department, covers many thousands of 
miles of mainland north and south of the 
equator from Guatemala to Peru, as well 
as islands in the Caribbean and in the 
Pacific. 

The soldiers who are stationed in this 
part of the world are considered to be on 
foreign assignment. It is the duty and 
privilege of the writer to provide library 
facilities for the armed forces of this vast 
агеа—а sort of county library system on a 
huge scale. 

Reorganization of the existing post 
libraries on the isthmus was the first task 
of the Panama Canal Department li- 
brarian and was begun in July of 1942. 
Then there were but twelve libraries in 
service. As this is written there are 
twenty-two, including two hospital li- 
braries. Additional assistance is given to 
the men on the countless jungle outposts 
all over the defense area. 

The post libraries have civilians in 
charge with some enlisted help in the 
larger posts. Only two of the entire 
personnel have had any sort of library 
training. АП nonfiction titles are classi- 
fied by the department librarian, first on 
the order cards and later on the copyright 


page of each book when it is received from 


the states. Before the reorganization of 
the libraries most of the collections were 


shelved according to accession number 
rather than Dewey classification and much 
weeding of obsolete and worn-out ma- 
terial was necessary. Books are short- 
lived in the tropics. Mildew, insects, and 
general wear-and-tear combine to shorten 
the life of a volume to at least a third of 
its usefulness in the states. 

The post libraries on the isthmus: are 
now up to appropriate strength. Replace- 
ments were made by using reprint ma- 
terial in fiction and nonfiction, and ade- 
quate reference sections were established. 

A very generous budget was set up in 
Washington last year and by means of it, 
via the quartermasters’ contracts, large 
orders are placed monthly for all sorts 
of reading material from ‘Tacitus to 
Tarzan. At present nonfiction predomi- 
nates, for there is a constant demand for 
textbooks. Mathematics, history, travels 
in Latin America, and languages, espe- 
cially Spanish and French, are popular. 
The entire field of texts for beginners in 
Japanese military language has been sifted 
for suitable material. 

The post libraries occupy most of the 
department librarian’s time, but his real 
concern is for the men on the outposts— 
guards along the canal, the теп іп jungle 
positions with AA guns and searchlight 
installations, in barrage-balloon stations, 
and in listening posts. Most of these men 
are many miles from Army centers, For 
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weeks at a time the men may see no one 
from the outside but the mail orderly, and 
in addition to being in a constant state of 
alert, they must keep up a running fight 
with jungle life, both flora and fauna. 
Reading is their greatest defense against 
boredom. 

Fortunately there is no shortage of read- 
ing material though it is often difficult to 
get it to the outposts. Many of the 
positions can be reached only by air or 
water or pack trains and often require all 
three means of transportation. The men 
who are training in the jungles are called, 
appropriately enough, "jungle mudders" 
and have given excellent accounts of them- 
selves when transferred to combat units in 
the Pacific. 

'The department librarian has visited 
many of these outposts and has traveled 
many thousands of air miles to Peru and 
Ecuador and in Central America, as well 
as to islands in the eastern Pacific. 

A picture of the base library on the 
Galápagos is shown here. At present the 
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tents must serve to house the book collec- 
tions, for any construction work requires 
extensive blasting into the volcanic rock 
which forms the island upon which the 
base is located. A new service hut is 
planned which will provide splendid 
quarters for the library. This library is 
almost exactly oz the equator and has as 
its particular problem that prehistoric- 
looking reptile—the iguana. Man’s gift 
to these old dragons is the delicious glue 
provided in the bindings of the library 
books! 

Several hundred cases of Victory Books 
have been received, and it is no news to 
Army librarians anywhere that the fare 
is not very inviting. Thus far it has been 
found necessary to open each case and do 
considerable culling before the books can 
be sent to the men on the outposts. Cases 
received down here seem to Бауе been 
packed in New Orleans from books col- 
lected in the Middle Atlantic states. 
Legislative reports, The Bobbsey Twins 
(honest!), and “padded-poets” are of 
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little interest to men in the jungles. Li- 
brarians are confident that the material 
collected in the recent drive will prove 
more usable. 

The paper, pocket-sized books, such as 
the Mercury, Penguin, and Pocket Books 
series, are ideal for use at the outposts, and 
thousands of copies have been distributed. 
Reader’s Digest and the overseas edition of 
Omnibook are very popular, and their 
publishers have been very generous in 
sending large shipments of current issues 
to the armed forces. 

This is indeed library work with a 
difference—always interesting and often 
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exciting, though the soldier does not 
always find it so. In a recent issue of the 
New Yorker, Warrant Officer E. J. Kahn, 
has given an excellent picture of soldier 
life down here. He says, in part: 


Today the guns are waiting, manned by 
soldiers who would probably enjoy an un- 
successful attack—unsuccessful, mind you— 
on these formidable defenses more than they 
do the undeniably necessary, but dreadfully 
monotonous, job of standing by as strategi- 
cally significant but remote spectators of a 
.war they are afraid they are too powerful 
to get into. 


1 Kahn, Е. J., Jr. “The Army Life: Full of Fish.” 
The New Yorker 19:38, July 10, 1943. 


International Understanding 
An East-West Program 


O AID LIBRARIANS in their increas- 
gees important role as interpreters 
of other peoples for American readers, 
through the books on their shelves, the 
East and West Association is preparing 
this fall to expand its program of service 
for libraries. This naturally grows di- 
rectly out of work done in the past 

Last spring, a background course for 
librarians entitled “China and India: The 
People and Their Lands” was given in 
the New York area. Pearl S. Buck, 
president of the association, spoke about 
the Chinese people at the first meeting 
and presided at the others. Sponsored by 
the New York, Brooklyn, and Queens 
Borough public libraries, the series con- 
sisted of six lecture-discussions given by 
such distinguished East-West authors as 
Lin Yu-t‘ang, Agnes Smedley, Haridas T. 
Muzumdar, and Krishnalal Shridharani. 
Related exhibits were displayed and read- 
ing lists made available. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty librarians enrolled, and a 
special meeting was arranged at the end of 
the series for a consideration of what 
libraries can do and are doing to bring 
the peoples of East and West closer to- 
gether, , 

Because the members of the class them- 
selves expressed their need as librarians 
for authoritative guidance in the selection 

1 See also “The East and West.” A.L.A, Bulletin 
37:102, March 1943, and Scoggin, Margaret C. “The 


Human Approach to International Relations.” 
Library Journal 68: 526-27, June 15, 1943, 


of books depicting the life and problems 
of other peoples, the association is planning 
to launch in November a series of monthly 
book forums. Each meeting is to be 
planned around the best recent East-West 
book and the particular area it covers. 
Authors and critics will discuss the “key- 
note” book as well as related current books 
and the standard older books dealing with 
the country and people under discussion. 

In order to extend this book selection 
service to libraries throughout the country 
the association will publish a monthly 
bulletin listing and briefly reviewing all 
the new books, pamphlets, and related 
materials in the East-West field. "The 
bulletin will also carry a report of the 
book forums, This, it is hoped, may serve 
as a pattern for other communities to 
follow in organizing their own monthly 
East-West book forums. 

In addition to the book forums specially 
planned for them, librarians are also in- 
vited to attend any one of the three back- 
ground courses given this fall by the 
association. The first of these is on “Тһе 
Peoples of the U.S.S.R.” while two small- 
group discussion classes will go more 
deeply into the study of “The People of 
China” and “The People of India” than 
was possible in the spring course. Classes 
start October б. Information about regis- 
tration or the East-West program in gen- 
ега] may be obtained from the association, 
40 E. 49th St., New York City 17. 
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An Experiment to Stimulate Reading 


on Latin America. 


LEON CARNOVSKY 


Dr. Carnovsky is associate professor and assistant dean of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago. 


N JUNE 18, 1942, the Office of the 

Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs authorized its Division of Inter- 
American Activities in the United States 
to undertake “ап experiment in stimula- 
tion of interest in books on other Ameri- 
can countries and inter-American affairs.” 
A contract was made between the Co- 
ordinator and the Library of International 
Relations, Chicago, with the writer desig- 
nated as director of the project. 

The project called for the preparation 
of a series of newspaper articles, each 
centered upon a dramatic episode or per- 
sonality in the history of one or more of 
the Latin American countries or upon an 
inter-American problem. The articles 
were given without charge to newspapers 
in towns between five thousand and one 
hundred thousand in population in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and 
were locally distributed by the community 
public librarian. 

Since the project was designed to direct 
attention to the Latin American countries 
through books as well as through the news- 
paper articles, cach article ended with a 
statement mentioning relevant literature 
in the public library. Recommendations 
of additional readings were based upon 
books actually available locally. Records 


of newspaper and library use of the articles 
were maintained. Finally, an attempt was 
made to ascertain the extent to which the 
project led to increased interest and read- 
ing in the Latin American field. 

Success of the project depended upon 
the cooperation of many individuals and 
institutions, among the most important 
being the librarians in the four states 
involved. The A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee was accordingly invited to ap- 
point a committee to work with the direc- 
tor. This committee, composed of state 
directors of public library agencies in 
the four states, consisted of Helene H. 
Rogers, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field; Hazel B. Warren, Indiana State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis; Clarence B. Lester, 
Wisconsin Library Commission, Madison; 
and Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing. Each committee 
member wrote directly to the libraries in 
his state, urging cooperation and making 
available on loan such Latin American ma- 
terial as might be needed. 

А first step in the project was the 
determination of the extent to which Latin 
American titles were available in the li- 
braries. To this end a checklist of one 
hundred titles was compiled, based on 
bibliographies of Latin American litera- 
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ture, notably Latin America: Books for 
North American Readers, published by 
Booklist. Of the 343 libraries included in 
the study, 303 checked the list of one 
hundred titles and indicated those held. 
The largest number held by any library 
was seventy-nine; the smallest, one. The 
average was twenty-one and six tenths. 
Most of the libraries owned relatively few 
of the titles. Half of them held sixteen 
or fewer, and only 25 had half or more. 
Nearly all of these 25 were located in 
rather large communities, totaling about 
a million and a quarter inhabitants. The 


remaining libraries served a total popula-: 


tion of about four and a quarter millions. 
It should not be assumed, however, that 
only the residents served by the 25 best- 
equipped libraries had adequate library 
service in the Latin American field; many 
of the smaller communities also had ex- 
cellent collections. But for many com- 
munities it is clearly impossible to make 
a substantial literature on Latin America 
available. Latin America is only one of 
literally hundreds of areas in which li- 
braries must have material, and no library 
can concentrate on any one field to the 
virtual exclusion of several others. The 
extent to which it can concentrate is de- 
termined, in part, by the importance of 
the field and by the local interest in it. 


NEWSPAPER ÁRTICLES 


'The information about their holdings 
supplied by the libraries was used as a 
basis for the recommended reading at the 
end of each newspaper article. Prepara- 
tion of the newspaper articles was assigned 
to the Press Division of the Coordinator's 
Office, specifically to Duncan Aikman, and 


1 Adler, Betty. 
American. Readers. 
т, 1940, 


Latin America: Books for North 
Booklist 37, No. 2, Part 2, Oct. 
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they were edited, prepared for distribution, 
and mailed to the libraries by the director 
of the project. The librarians were asked 
to remove from the list of recommended 
titles those which were not in their li- 
braries and to add others which were rele- 
vant and locally available, before they gave 
the articles to the local editor. Nine 
articles were distributed to the libraries 
from Oct. 26, 1942, to Jan. 23, 1943: 
“Strategic Materials from the Other 
Americas ;” “Santander and Bolivar: Two 
Great South Americans;" “Confederates 
in Brazil ;" "Inca Empire ;" “Sucre, South 
American Hero;” “Ecuador Plays Impor- 
tant Role in Pan-American Program;" 
"Coffee;" "It's Still Christmas South of 
the Rio Grande;" and "Inter-American 
Conferences." 


PUBLICATION OF ARTICLES 


It is impossible to cite exact figures as 
to how many librarians tried to place the 
articles for publication, but the indications 
are that most of them did try. Actual 
evidence is at hand to show that 299 
newspaper articles were published in 
eighty-four communities, and undoubtedly 
these figures are conservative. 

This record of publication is extremely 
gratifying when viewed in the perspective 
afforded by an analysis of the difficulties 
confronting publication of the articles. 
For obvious reasons small-town news- 
papers are tending to reduce their size, 
and in the face of the huge amounts of 
newspaper material that issue daily from 
federal and state agencies and from public 
and private institutions, the chances of 
acceptance of the Latin American stories 
were decidedly small. Another handicap 
to publication lay in the nature of the 
articles themselves; most of them were 
not timely and some were, frankly, not 
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very interesting. Finally, the project was 
a year late. The good neighbor policy 
received wide publicity and attention dur- 
ing the period when the nation was de- 
fense-minded, but after Pearl Harbor 
attention shifted to the fighting fronts. 
Latin America was not lost sight of, but 
it was definitely obscured. 

In the light of all these factors, the 
wonder is not that the articles were not 
more widely published but rather that 
they were published at all. And, in fact, 
the utility of the articles cannot be meas- 
ured solely in terms of the newspaper 
audience they had. Many librarians are 
keeping the unpublished articles in their 
files for use with groups, clubs, and 
schools, and have found them helpful in 
such ways. This is particularly important 
in the small community which has only a 
limited amount of material locally avail- 
able and must supplement its stock with 
books borrowed from the state library. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Perhaps the clearest conception of what 
has happened as a result of the project 
may be gained in terms of summaries of 
the answers to the questions asked the 
librarians at its close. 

I. To what extent have libraries added 


to their Latin American collections? The ` 


short answer is, to a considerable extent. 
Some titles added would, of course, have 
been acquired in any event, altogether 
irrespective of this project. But others 
undoubtedly were added because of the 
project. This is particularly true of titles 
on the original checklist. (At least two 
libraries ordered every title on the list 
which they did not already have.) The 
192 libraries supplying information on 
this point reported adding 228 copies of 
checklist titles. The most numerous ad- 
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ditions, however, consisted of recent pub- 
lications, such as White’s Argentina, 
Quintanilla’s 4 Latin American Speaks, 
Lanks’ By Pan American Highway 
through South America, Flores’ Fiesta in 
November, Loewenstein’s Brazil under 
Vargas, and Diamant’s Days of Ofelia. 
Because most of the libraries are operating 
on limited funds, the number of titles 
added could not be large, but obviously 
the Latin American book collections have 
been strengthened and the opportunity to 
read books in this field has been measur- 
ably enhanced. Perhaps this is the single 
most tangible and definite result of the 
project. 

2. To what extent were the newspaper 
articles published? ‘This question has been 
answered in the preceding discussion. It 
need only be repeated that the figures cited 
are partial. It is not likely, however, that 
the general pattern would be significantly 
changed if complete data were available. 


INCREASE IN READING 


3. Have the articles led to book read- 
ing? ‘There is not enough evidence to 
justify a “yes” answer. The titles recom- 
mended were frequently read, but it is 
impossible to say definitely that such 
reading resulted from the newspaper mo- 
tivation. The generally “popular” title 
(e.g., Gunther’s Inside Latin America) 
would probably have been read in any 
case. 

4. Has there been any increase in read- 
ing in the Latin American field in gen- 
eral? ‘The evidence from the libraries 
indicates that a great deal of interest 
is present and that reading is continually 
being done. We cannot say how much 
of this is directly attributable to the news- 
paper articles; perhaps some. But the 
project has led many libraries to set up 
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special displays of books, book jackets, and 
the articles themselves. Unquestionably 
the result has been a good deal of popular 
reading on Latin America that otherwise 
would never have been done. 

5. Have any club or school programs 
been based on the articles? The answer 
to this question is definitely "yes." In 
a few cases the articles seem to have sug- 
gested the programs, and in many instances 
the articles were used as source materials 
in connection with scheduled programs. 

6. Have the articles been helpful in 
service to patrons? The librarians were 
quick to voice their satisfaction with the 
articles as supplementary reference mate- 
rials. Many of them, unsuccessful in 
getting the articles published, have pre- 
served them in their files and are using 
them not only with clubs but with school 
groups and individuals. 

7. How did librarians react to the proj- 
ect as а whole? In general, the librarians 
felt that the book list and articles were of 
real service to the libraries and that the 
project was decidedly worth while. This 
feeling was evident not only in their com- 
ments in answer to this question but in 
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the excellent cooperation which they ex- 
tended throughout the project. 

Public opinion and attitudes are rarely 
shaped or decisively influenced by a single 
factor. Racial and national likes and dis- 
likes are not created by isolated, disparate 
events; least of all, by the random reading 
of a book or news story. But even such 
reading may leave its mark. It would 
be too much to expect increased reading 
on the Latin American nations by itself 
suddenly to transform the good neighbor 
slogan into a lively sense of identity with 
the problems of Latin America. ‘This 
project did not do that. But it did make 
its contribution. It caused more reading 
materials on Latin America to be made 
available; it brought Latin America to the 
consciousness of many people in small com- 
munities; it increased the reading of de- 
sirable books; and it contributed to the 
discussion of inter-American problems. 
Finally, perhaps as a by-product of no 
small importance, it demonstrated how the 
public library’s position of actual and po- 
tential influence may be used to further 
the good neighbor policy and to realize 
the ideal of hemispheric solidarity. 


A.L.A. NEWS 


About Your Annuity 


THe A.L.A. Group Annuity Plan pro- 
vides two options which permit continu- 
ance of retirement annuity to a dependent. 
We are informed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company that “such an 
election may give rise to a liability under 
the Federal Gift Tax Law, and also 
similar liability under the gift tax laws 
of several states.” Members of the plan 
considering selection of one of these op- 
tions may want to write В. Е. Dooley, 
A.L.A. Comptroller, at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
тг, for further information. 


Executive Board Action 


Tue Executive Boarp has approved 
the recommendations of a subcommittee 
of the American Standards Association 
Committee 239 entitled “American 
Recommended Practice for Reference 
Data for Periodicals, Revision of Z29.1, 
June 1942.” 

Keyes D. Metcalf has been authorized 
by the Executive Board to assume the re- 
sponsibility for a survey of the Army Medi- 
cal Library. Mr. Metcalf is being assisted 
in the survey by several other librarians. 
A grant of $20,000 for the survey was 
made by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Guy E. Reed has been re-elected by the 
Executive Board to serve a three-year term 
as a trustee of A.L.A. endowment funds. 
Perrin С. Galpin has been elected by the 
Executive Board to fill the unexpired term 
of George C. Sharp on the Board of Trus- 
tees of the American Library in Paris. 

The Executive Board has approved the 


acceptance of a grant of $1500 from the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs for 
handling a project for the distribution of 
donated books to other American republics. 
The Books for Latin America Project is 
handling the distribution. 


Library Extension News 


A FOURTH EDITION of The State Li- 
brary Agency, Its Functions and Organi- 
zation has just been issued in mimeo- 
graphed form. It includes the statement 
on functions adopted by the A.L.A, Li- 
brary Extension Board and Executive 
Board in 1936. Organization data have 
been revised to include legislative changes 
of 1943. It may be ordered from the 
A.L.A. Publishing Department for sev- 
enty-five cents. 

'The appropriation for the Connecticut 
Public Library Committee is doubled, 
the fund for salaries and general operation 
to be $15,157 a year as compared with 
$7344. The increase will provide for a 
demonstration librarian and a state school 
library supervisor. п addition there is 
$17,250 a year for state aid. 

The Illinois State Library's appropria- 
tion for the coming biennium is $394,330, 
an increase of almost $120,000 over that 
for the past biennium. 

News of other recent appropriations has 
been incorporated in the annual report of 
the Committee on Library Legislation in 
the October 15 Bulletin. 

'The Michigan State Board for Li- 
braries announces the distribution of state 
aid grants for 1942-43 to 280 public 
libraries and the establishment of thirteen 
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county libraries during the three years of 
the state aid program. Dorothy Т. 
Hagerman, Grand Rapids Public Library, 
was elected chairman of the board. 
Loleta Dawson Fyan, state librarian, con- 
tinues as secretary. 

Juria WricHT MERRILL 


Library Statistics Manual? 


Tue EDITORIAL COMMITTEE of the 
A.L.A. first entertained a suggestion for 
a manual on library statistics in 1934. 
The suggestion came from New York and 
was echoed in Colorado. What appar- 
ently was wanted was an elementary 
manual, understandable to the layman, 
illustrated with graphs and other devices. 
The manual would describe the gathering 
and presentation of statistical data and 
the reading and interpretation of statistics 
and graphs, all of it directly related to 
library situations. It would discuss the 
kinds of statistics the library might keep 
(a) to help interpret its service to the 
community and (b) to support budget 
requests. It would suggest ways of mak- 
ing comparisons between library service 
. and other services publicly supported, com- 
parisons which would be based on sound 
and comparable data. It would attempt 
to repeat not too much of what is already 
found in general manuals on statistical 
theory but only enough to cover a few 
basic principles regarding the gathering of 
statistics and a few basic methods of sound 
interpretation and presentation. One of 
its principal contributions would be a step 
toward giving the librarian access to the 
kinds of facts which assist him in looking 
at his service through the eyes of the 
citizen, city administration, and others. 

In 1935, 125 letters were sent from the 
University of Denver to Council members, 
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committee and section chairmen, library 
schools, research workers, and to public, 
college, university, school, special, state, 
and county librarians. Of 114 replies, 
92 indicated that such a book would be 
useful. The project discussed at Denver 
fell through because Dr. Carmichael, who 
was to prepare it, was called to Washing- 
ton for government service. 

Presumably the writer should have 
some of the following qualifications: (1) 
an interest and background in statistics; 
(2) an acquaintance with library services 
and an appreciation of their social signifi- 
cance; (3) ability to see library service 
from the standpoint of the user and of the 
administrator; (4) good judgment and 
discrimination in the matter of deciding 
what to include and what to leave out of 
the book; (5) good organizing ability; 
(6) sufficient enthusiasm for the subject 
and ability to write well enough to make 
statistics interesting. 

Will librarians help to answer two 
questions? Is there still a need for the 
book projected? If so, where can the Edi- 
torial Committee find a writer? In an- 
swer to the second question, anyone 
wishing to volunteer should not hesitate 
to do so. Anyone who knows someone 
who could turn out a good manuscript in 
this field, or two people who could col- 
laborate, an administrator and a younger 
assistant, for instance, please send in their 
names with a statement about them. 

The locating of competent writers for 
projected books is one of the Editorial 
Committee’s biggest problems. Several 
projects, like this one, are at a standstill 
because по authors are in sight. Your 
help is solicited. 
| Everett О. Fontaine, Chief 

Publishing Department 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Howard to O.W.I. 


PauL Howarp, on leave of absence 
from his position as librarian of Gary Pub- 
lic Library, Gary, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Library Program 
Division, Book Bureau of O.W.I., to take 
the place of John Cory, now a member of 
the Air Transport Command of the U.S. 
Air Force. 


Postwar Education 


Tue Educational Policies Commission, 
appointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of 
School Administrators, has issued a report 
called Education and the People’s Peace. 
The pamphlet presents the commission’s 
proposals for the place of education in the 
postwar world. It is available from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th St, N.W., Washington, D.C., for 


ten cents. 


Exhibits 


Tue National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services has issued 
Exhibits—How to Plan and Make Them 
as the latest in its series of how-to-do-it 
publications. The pamphlet was written 
by five exhibit experts and is a practical 
guide to exhibit-making from the incep- 
tion of the idea to the last thumbtack. 
The price is sixty cents, and orders should 
be sent to the National Publicity Council 

for Health and Welfare Services, 130 E. 
22nd St, New York City. 


New 'Tools for Learning 


А CATALOG listing films, recordings, 
radio transcripts, and pamphlets, arranged 
by subject, is available from New Tools 
for Learning, 7 W. 16th St., New York 
City 11. 

New Tools for Learning is a service 
organization in which the New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, and the University of Chicago 
Round Table are cooperating to offer for 
classroom and group discussion use ma- 
terials for coordinated programs. Sub- 
jects include background of the war, post- 
war problems, and current economic and 
social problems. 


Educational Recordings 


A New Clearing House of Educational 
Recordings, а circular issued by the Re- 
cordings Division of the New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, 152 W. 42nd St., 
New York City, lists recordings and cata- 
logs of recordings for use of schools and 
discussion groups. 

Recordings for Classrooms and Discus- . 
sion Groups, a booklet prepared by the 
Recordings Division, has two sections, 
"How to Use Recordings" and "Study 
Outlines for Use with Recordings of the 
University of Chicago Round Table 
Broadcasts on the Post-War World." It 
is available from New Tools for Learn- 
ing, 7 W. 16th St., New York City 11, 
for fifteen cents. | 

The Recordings Division of the 
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American Council on Education has been 
added to the New York University Film 
Library. The division will continue to 
make available to schools, colleges, and 
discussion groups recordings on educa- 
tional subjects, to encourage production 
of educational recordings, to evaluate 
those issued, to give advice about program 
use of recordings, and to prepare and dis- 
tribute lists of educational recordings. 


Statistics Deadline 


THE DEADLINE for submitting school 
library statistics to the U.S. Office of 
Education has been set for November 1. 
All school libraries which have not al- 
ready done so are urged by the Office of 
Education to submit, through their school 
superintendents, the data called for on 
Form 8-070 (1942), School Library Sta- 
tistics, 1941-42. The statistics gathered 
will be summarized early in the school 
year. 


Children’s Book Award 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS of the Pacific 
Northwest voted Eric Knight's Lassie- 
Come-H ome the most popular recent book. 
It received the Young Reader's Choice 
Award from the Children's and School 
Librarians! Sections of the Pacific North- 
west Library Association. The chairman 
of the award committee is Siri Andrews. 


Book Week 


‘THE TWENTY-FIFTH annual observance 
of Book Week November 14-20 will have 
as its theme “Build the Future with 
Books.” A manual of suggestions for 
observing this week is available free from 
Book Week Headquarters, 62 W. 45th 
St., New York City. Besides suggestions 
for celebrations the manual lists the Book 
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Week aids available at nominal cost from 
the headquarters. 

The Book Week poster this year was 
designed by Elizabeth Orton Jones. It is 
available from Book Week Headquarters 
at the following prices: single copies for 
256; five for $1; twenty for $3; and one 
hundred for $10. 


WEEK -1943 
NOVEMBER M"-20^ < 
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Prison Library Standards 


Objectives and Standards for Libraries 
in Adult Prisons and Reformatories has 
been published as a supplement to the 
Prison World, July-August 1943. This 
statement of objectives and standards 
was prepared by the Institution Libraries 
Committee of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation under the chairmanship of Mil- 
dred Louise Methven, supervisor of 
institution libraries, Minnesota State 


. Division of Public Institutions, and has 


been approved by the executive committee 
of the American Prison Association. ` 


EDUCATION IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Institute Proceedings 


Copies of the proceedings of the Re- 
gional Institute on War and Postwar 
Issues for Arizona and Southern Cali- 
fornia and the California Library Associa- 
tion, Southern District, are available from 
the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, Box 306, at fifty cents 
each. 
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Public Affairs Pamphlets 


New Public Affairs pamphlets include 
War, Babies, and the Future by William 
Fielding Ogburn, professor of sociology at 
the University of Chicago; and Jobs and 
Security for Tomorrow by William S. 
Stewart. Order from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


Education in the Armed Forces 


HE Joint Army and Navy Committee 

on Welfare and Recreation has is- 
sued a report on “Education in the Armed 
Forces" which is the first effort to present 
a full description of the Army and Navy 
programs to train the men in the armed 
services. According to the report, the 
United States Army and Navy are operat- 
ing the largest adult school system in the 
world. One out of every ten adults in the 
country will probably be a student in that 
school by the end of 1943; one out of every 
seven male adults between eighteen and 
thirty-five will probably be a student. 

In an effort to “reclaim” the illiterates 
who would otherwise be excellent material 
for the armed forces, the Army is carrying 
on a tremendous program of teaching il- 
literates to read and write and do simple 
arithmetic. Already eighty-five thousand 
illiterates have been “reclaimed” for Army 
service, and it is estimated that seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand more can be. The 
training programs of the Army and Navy 
will result in many millions of men re- 
turning from the war ready to continue 
their studies if facilities for adult education 
are available to them. 

The following statement is quoted from 
the report: 


The Army and Navy have built up the 
largest library system in the world. 

The services have. already purchased more 
than ten million boóks—exclusive of train- 
ing manuals and of such donations as come 
from the Victory Book Campaign, Plans 
have now been made to purchase through 
the Council on Books in Wartime as many 
as thirty-five million more. 

Nearly every Army post, naval station, 
camp, and ship has a library well stocked 
with books and magazines. А big post like 
Fort Monmouth has twenty thousand vol- 
umes. A battleship has about three thou- 
sand. ‘There are between fifteen hundred 
and two thousand permanent Army and 
Navy libraries in this country. 

When the men cannot come to these li- 
braries, the libraries come to them. Weekly 
and monthly magazines go to every Army 
company overseas. More than three million 
books have been sent abroad. ‘Traveling 
libraries follow the men almost to the front 
lines, and books and magazines are delivered 
to isolated bases by parachute or in water- 
tight boxes. 

The men ask for classics and Westerns,’ 
technical books and mysteries, best sellers 
and poetry. They get them all. Most of 
the magazines sent overseas are reprinted 
in special pocket-size editions without ad- 
vertising. Under terms arrived at with the 
Council on Books in Wartime, future books 
will be pocket-size and paper-bound. The 
cost per book will be the lowest in the 
industry's history. 


ТНЕ РОЗТ 


Communications to or from A. L.A. Members 


From a Russian Librarian 


TO THE PRESIDENT: 

. The basic task of the State Central Li- 
brary of Foreign Literature is to popularize 
the literature of Western countries. For 
that purpose the library issues indexes con- 
taining bibliographical material and short 
bulletins in connection with the anniversaries 
of various writers. These bulletins are 
either typewritten or mimeographed and sent 
out to all the libraries throughout the Soviet 
Union which have departments of foreign 
literature. For example, at the beginning 
of this year, in connection with the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Walt Whitman, 
we issued a small bulletin which we sent out 
and widely used for exhibitions, discussions, 
and reports in many libraries throughout 
the country. 

Our exhibition “The Best Representa- 
tives of American Literature,” which was 
organized in 1941 during the most trying 
days for Moscow, when the Hitlerities were 
almost at the very gates of our capital, was 
particularly successful. . 

The popularization of the study of 
foreign languages is one of the most impor- 
tant features of the work of our library; 
efficient teachers of foreign languages sys- 
tematically render aid to the readers who 
are studying English, giving them consul- 
tations either individually or by groups and 
using the Linguaphone if necessary. Con- 
sultations are held not only in the Central 
Library but also in its branches at factories, 
military hospitals, and parks of culture and 
rest of the capital. We have many readers 
who, starting in the library with the a b c 
of the English language, are now able to 
read Shakespeare, Twain, London, and 
others in the original. The consultations, 
like all other aid given, are free of charge. 
Among our readers are foreign language 


teachers, philologists, writers, translators, 
as well as workers and employees who are 
anxious to master the English language. 
'The total amount of books in our library 
comes up to three hundred thousand in 
twenty-seven languages. . . . 
'The demand for American id English 
literature is very great and daily increasing, 
especially at the present moment when our 
countries are struggling together against the 
Fascist aggressors. ... 
M. Rupomino 
Director, State Central Library 
of Foreign Literature 

Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


My Name Is Million 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

The war motto of the A.L.A. is “To win 
the war and to win the peace.” All li- 
brarians who want to see the extermination 
of the Fascist Axis and who want to see the 
establishment of a just and decent world 
after victory agree wholeheartedly with 
this slogan and applaud the A.L.A. for its 
work in behalf of victory. 

The book list The United Nations, part 
two of the A.L.A. Booklist, June т, 1943, 
lists one book the reading of which will not 
only not bring about “ап understanding of 
the history, manner of life, and participa- 
tion in the war effort of the individual coun- 
tries now affiliated as the United Nations,” 
(foreword in Booklist), but will create in 
the mind of the reader an untrue, biased, and 
prejudiced picture of one of the most im- 
portant members of the United Nations, 
Soviet Russia. 

I refer to the book My Name Is Million, 
published anonymously in.1940 and charac- 
terized in the Booklist under Poland: "Im- 
pressive in its simplicity, these personal recol- 
lections of Polish courage and suffering 
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during the blitz are dramatically set down.” 

A careful reading of the book, however, 
shows that it contains highly emotionalized. 
and wholly false outpourings by an author 
who has not even the courage,to reveal her 
identity. 

A few quotations from the book will illus- 
trate my point. In speaking about Russian 
officials she has this to say on page 220 of 
the book: “I had seen brutality and sadism, 
but not yet quite what I saw in these faces. 
They looked so old in cruelty that even 
cruelty could no longer give them satisfac- 
tion. Later, I saw this look so often that 
I almost ceased to notice it. None of the 
three was of anything like pure Slav 
origin. . . . Their epithet in Poland was ‘the 
Chinamen.” Their methods are probably 
Chinese.” The last part of the quotation 
is a vicious slur against another ally, the 
Chinese. 

Here is what she has to say about the 
Jewish people who are contributing their 
share all over the world to help crush the 
Axis and who are suffering perhaps more 
than any other people under the yoke of 
Nazism. On page 245 she says: "In Wilno 
and elsewhere the worst type of Jew turned 
informer overnight. "Thousands of the same 
Jews who had counted on the Polish Army 
to save them from Hitler arrived as refugees 
from the German occupation and proceeded 
to sell the Poles in the Russian occupations 
like hot cakes. Even the G.P.U. agents 
whom they guided from house to house ex- 
pressed contempt for these self-appointed 
jackals.” ... 

At the Milwaukee A.L.A. Conference, the 
Library Unions Round Table in its resolu- 
tion on librarians and the war asked li- 
braries and librarians to "be constantly on 
guard against materials which will interfere 
with the war effort.” The L.U.R.T. be- 
lieves that My Name Is Million is such a 
book and its recommendation in an A.L.A. 
list is a grave mistake. 

Вемемст Z. Нівѕсн, Secretary-Treasurer 
Library Unions Round Table 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


Regarding the inclusion of the volume 
My Name Is Million in the recent Booklist 
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supplement on The United Nations, the fol- 
lowing statement is forwarded by the mem- 
ber of the committee of the Washington 
public library who selected the titles on 
Poland: 

“An earnest consideration of the Polish 
problem from presentations, not only by 
scholars and historians, but also by par- 
ticipants in the conflict since 1939, is the 
groundwork for an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic adjustment of age-old animosities, 
the like of which have never been known 
in America. It is well to recall that a Ger- 
man-U.S.S.R. Non-Aggression Pact was 
signed August 23, 1939. Poland was there- 
upon invaded by Germany September 1, by 
Russia September 17, and later by Lithu- 
ania. The German-U.S.S.R. Border and 
Friendship Treaty, signed September 28, 
resulted in the partitioning of Poland by 
her neighbors in November of that year. 
Not until June 22, 1941, twenty months 
later, did the Soviet Union break off its 
relations with Germany. The book My 
Name Is Million was written to portray 
the manner of life of the Polish people at 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 and their 
suffering thereafter due to the three armies 
of occupation, as noted before. It portrays 
the extinction not only of independent па- 
tional existence but of private property and 
all personal security. The tragedy which 
overtook the author overtook every Polish 
family in one way or another. Her narra- 
tive is therefore typical of the story which 
would come from a million other Polish 
refugees, as invaders overwhelmed their 
land from all sides. Her bitterness against 
Russia, Germany, Lithuania extends also 
to her mother-country, England, for send- 
ing no aid despite the treaty of mutual 
assistance of August 25, 1939. Her account 
of Communist expropriation of Polish es- 
tates and reorganization of peasant life re- 
peats from the viewpoint of an eyewitness 
what has been related of Soviet procedure 
elsewhere on American library shelves. The 
feeling engendered and the fate of the Poles 
at the hands of her various neighbors con- 
stitutes a major problem for the United 
Nations both at the peace table and during 
postwar years of reconstruction. 
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“Out of their setting the excerpts quoted 
by Mr. Hirsch sound worse than if the 
book is read in its entirety. The term 
‘Chinese’ is used for Mongolian, and the 
allusion to Jewish informers is the only 
reference to Jews which I found in the 
book. 

“All of the column and a half of critical 
opinion in the Book Review Digest for 1940 
was favorable.” 

CLARA W. Hersert, Librarian 
Public Library, District of Columbia 
Washington, D.C. 


Building a Better Democracy 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

'This is in reply to your recent letter. 

I shouldn't be occupying the time of a 
busy man, except for one,sentence in your 
letter—"build a better democracy after the 
war." 

I am afraid too many of my intellectual 
friends have the idea that a better democ- 
racy can be built by increasing the power of 
the state. 'That is not the road to democ- 
racy, in my humble opinion, but the road 
to totalitarian dictatorship. 

I should like to see, in an early issue of 
the American Library Association journal, 
an article outlining the books which call 
attention to the dangers of statism, begin- 
ning, of course, with Adam Smith's Wealth 
of Nations, and including Spencer's T'he 
Man versus the State, Nock's Our Enemy: 
The State, and the many other published 
books which have been brought out within 
the past ten years along this line. 

THE CAXTON PRINTERS, LTD. 
J. Н. Gieson, President 
Caldwell, Idaho 


TO MR. GIPSON: 

We ought not to allow ourselves to fall 
victims to any political philosophy which is 
detrimental to our national welfare, so long 
as we have citizens who are well informed, 
capable of self-direction, and eager to ex- 
ercise their power. Librarians are con- 
cerned with developing and maintaining 
general understanding of the facts and prin- 
ciples necessary to intelligent participation 
in self-government. For this reason, the 


extension of public library service with an Baltimare 
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active educational program is one of our 
strongest safeguards against dictatorship. 

Your suggestion for a list of books on the 
power of the state will be given careful con- 
sideration. We appreciate your interest and 
suggestions. 


Cart Н. Мпам 


Executive Secretary 


Cooperating with Churches 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

After attending the regional library in- 
stitute at Philadelphia I came away with 
some ideas which I think might be worth 
passing on. The following suggestions for 
the cooperation of the library and the church 
in studying post-war problems seem worth 
consideration: 

I. Carefully annotated bibliographies of 
selected books or magazine articles on the 
subject might be mailed periodically to the 
ministers of the city, with the suggestion 
that they, in turn, may wish to call the 
attention of their congregations, or study 
groups within their churches, to some of 
these materials. 

2. Members of the library staff might 
offer their services to make brief reviews of 
significant books at ministerial meetings. 
Ministers would welcome a five- or ten- 
minute digest of one or two books each week. 

3. Copies of selected current books in the 
field might be made available for display 
and browsing at ministerial meetings, at 
church study groups, and at regional con- 
ferences on postwar problems. Some one 
person, probably a minister, would have to 
accept the responsibility for the safekeeping 
of the books. Locally the library might be 
willing to take care of their delivery and 
return. Ata distance this might be handled 
through the mail. Mimeographed book lists 
for free distribution might also be made 
available at such meetings. 

4. If the library should consider sponsor- 
ing any public meetings or discussion groups 
on postwar problems, the ministers might be 
specially invited and urged to extend the 
invitation to interested laymen. 


Epwin A. Ross 
Elderslie Methodist Church 
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Report of the President 


HE MAJOR ACTIVITIES of the Ameri- 
B ps Library Association during the 
past year have been closely related to the 
war effort and to planning for the postwar 
period. Many of its normal activities, to 
be sure, like many of the peacetime func- 
tions of libraries, have of course continued, 
often under difficulties, but they have been 
re-examined and, in many cases, modified 
in the light of major tasks noted above. 


Policy 


Resolutions adopted by the Council in 
December 1941 and June 1942 formu- 
lated the wartime policy of the Associa- 
tion. The first statement called for care- 
ful selection and emphasis of those library 
activities that will contribute to victory, 
help to make a better America, and help 
to make a better world. It declared spe- 
cifically that libraries must become war 
information centers; supply technical in- 
formation to industrial defense workers 
and students; disseminate authentic in- 
formation and sound teachings in the 
fields of economics, government, history, 
and international relations; make avail- 
able valid interpretations of current facts 
and events; help to relieve the strain of 
war by supplying recreational reading; 
and help and support postwar planning. 

This statement was amplified in June 
by the recommendation that every library 
give the greatest possible emphasis to ma- 
terials and services which will give peo- 
ple the facts and ideas that will enable 
them to reach intelligent decisions on the 


vital questions of how to make a maxi- 
mum contribution to the winning of the 
war, whether we as a nation wish to re- 
turn to prewar conditions or to continue 
progress toward democratic goals, and 
whether and to what extent we want our 
country to participate in the organization 
of the world for peace. 

'These resolutions, of course, call for 


'action by individual libraries and librari- 


ans, but their implications for the officers 
and staff of the Association have seemed 
to be clear. In the first place, obviously, 
the Association should do all that it can 
to help libraries make the contribution to 
victory for which this policy calls. In the 
second place, if libraries are advised to 
direct the attention of the public to prob- 
lems of postwar planning both domestic 
and international, it is logical to assume 
that the A.L.A. should give particular 
attention to such planning for libraries. 


Libraries and the War 


Libraries contribute to the war effort 
primarily by making available printed 
materials, and the A.L.A. has sought to 
help them locate and select the most valu- 
able of such materials. The articles and 
special lists published by the Association 
(as supplements to the Bulletin and the 
Booklist) seem, to judge from the re- 
sponse, to have helped to meet a pressing 
need. Recognition of the increasing im- 
portance of the federal government as a 
publisher, particularly during the war, 
and of the necessity for making its publi- 
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cations more accessible, led to-the prepara- 
tion of a study on Government Publish- 
ing in Wartime. 

An attempt to stimulate thought by 
librarians on both war and pdstwar prob- 
lems has been made by means of a series 
of regional and local institutes. These 
have taken the place of the midwinter and 
annual meetings, which could not be held 
because of transportation restrictions. А 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
helped to finance this project, which be- 
gan with a national institute in Chicago 
during January. 

At the request of the military authori- 
ties a second Victory Book Campaign was 


conducted during the year. The A.L.A.’s- 


contribution to Army and Navy library 
service in this war, however, is no more 
than a supplement to satisfactory and 
relatively well-supported services provided 
by government funds—an indication of 
the recognition gained by libraries during 
the past quarter century and an evidence 
that the Association’s effort in the last 
war convinced the authorities of the value 
of libraries to men in uniform. 


Domestic Planning 


Planning for the future of American 


libraries, like planning in other fields, has ` 


sometimes been opposed as a visionary pro- 
cedure that distracts attention and effort 
from the work of winning the war. It 
may be pointed out, however, that post- 
war planning in general has the approval 
of the Council. Moreover, American li- 
brarians have the example of their British 
colleagues, who can hardly be accused of 
either physical or mental remoteness from 
the war but who are now engaged in con- 
sideration of the McColvin report, a more 
comprehensive and ambitious national 
plan for libraries than anything yet sug- 
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gested in this country. Publication of this 
report by the (British) Library Associa- 
tion appears to be the most significant 
single event of the past year in librarian- 
ship. 

The A.L.A. has not, however, neglected 
this field. Standards for public libraries, 
prepared by the Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee with financial assistance of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, have 
recently been published and the work of 
checking existing library service against 
the standards is now under way. At the 
January meeting Council approved clas- 
sification and pay plans for libraries in 
institutions of higher education prepared 
by a subcommittee of the Board on Sal- 
aries, Staff, and Tenure. A survey of 
postwar planning activities of the Asso- 
ciation with recommendations for further 
action in the domestic field has been un- 
dertaken by Louis R. Wilson. 

Several divisions of the A.L.A. have set 
up their own postwar planning commit- 
tees, and re-examination of cataloging pro- 
cedures continues. А joint committee 
representing the A.L.A. and six other 
groups is engaged in studying the develop- 
ment of hospital library service and sug- 
gesting plans for its future. Suggestions 
for the improvement of professional edu- 
cation are being examined by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship and the 
Association of American Library Schools. 


International Relations 


‘The most important development of the 
year in connection with international cul- 
tural relations was the completion of plans 
and the establishment of a Washington 
office, headed by Harry Miller Lyden- 
berg, who is being replaced in the Biblio- 
téca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City 
by Rudolph H. Gijelsness as acting direc- 
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tor. This step, which has been made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, brings the International Re- 
lations Board indispensable assistance in 
fulfilling its responsibilities for coordina- 
tion and direction of the Association’s in- 
ternational activities. 

Regarding these activities, it should be 
noted that Latin America continues as a 
major field of interest, while the Commit- 
tee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas has 
obtained funds with which to keep up its 
purchases of American periodicals that 
will be needed by devastated libraries and 
those that have been unable to-secure pub- 
lications from this country. 

The work of the latter committee in- 
volves postwar planning, as do most of 
the other major interests of the Interna- 
tional Relations Board, and the need for 
planning is emphasized by the fact that 
action may be called for on very short 
notice after the cessation of hostilities. 
Several studies have been made during the 
past year in an effort to determine what 
the probable demands on American library 
personnel and materials will be when the 
time comes for reinformation and гесоп- 
struction abroad. Experimental Берш- 
nings of a training program have been 
made. 


Relations with Other Organizations 


The Association has always found it 
desirable to work in cooperation with a 
number of organizations having related 
interests, and the necessity for collabora- 
tion is emphasized by current activities in 
international relations and planning. The 
Council of National Library Associations, 
with nineteen members including the 
A.L.A. and five of its divisions, is continu- 
ing to encourage joint action and has re- 
cently issued in draft form a summary of 
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the activities in which its member organ- 
izations are engaged. 

The Joint Committee on Importations, 
representing the A.L.A. and six other 
groups, has accomplished a great deal dur- 
ing the past year in securing the release 
of publications held at Bermuda, arrang- 
ing for imports, and, in collaboration 
with the Alien Property Custodian, set- 
ing up a project for reproducing current 
foreign publications needed by American 
libraries. 

In cooperation with the Association of 
Research Libraries, the A.L.A. is admin- 
istering a grant for the purchase of copies 
of the reproduction in book form of Li- 
brary of Congress cards. The sets pur- 
chased under the grant are to be dis- 
tributed to foreign libraries. 

During May the Association accepted 
an invitation to become one of the co- 
operating groups of the Liaison Commit- 
tee for International Education. This 
committee is seeking recognition by the 
government of the importance of educa- 
tion in postwar planning and hopes to be 
able to sponsor a conference to study plans 
for an international education organiza- 
tion. 

The President, as an elected officer, has 
escaped the freezing process which will 
hold the chairmen and members of ap- 
pointive committees and boards in their 
positions for the coming year. To them, 
the members of the Executive Board, the 
Headquarters staff, and the individual 
members of the Association, who have co- 
operated so wholeheartedly in our wartime 
program, my gratitude and hopes that an 
increasing number of librarians will par- 
ticipate in and support this work during 
the coming year. 

Keyes DeWirr METCALF, 
President 
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N THE PAST TWO YEARS the American 

Library Association has made a nearly 
complete conversion to a wartime рго- 
gram. The Council had called upon li- 
braries to give great emphasis to activities 
which would help in the war effort, to 
preparations for postwar America, and to 
issues involved in preparing for a peace- 
ful postwar world. It had called upon 
officers, boards, committees, staff, and 
other agencies of the A.L.A. to give maxi- 
mum assistance to libraries in these under- 
takings. 


Wartime Publications 


Most of the summer following the Mil- 
waukee Conference in 1942 was devoted 
by A.L.A. officers and staff to planning 
publications and activities in line with 
Council instructions. "The Oct. r, 1942, 
A.L.A. Bulletin was а kind of handbook 
for the national library effort. It in- 
cluded a message from Elmer Davis of 
O.W.I.; a practical what-to-do and how- 
to-do-it article by Ruth Rutzen; the first 
of Fern Long's notable book lists; a list 
of books and pamphlets for the librarian's 
own reading; and other pertinent articles. 

The Booklist began with the Septem- 
ber 1942 issue its special listing of books 
about the war or directly related to war 
activities. Later numbers of the Bulletin 
brought messages from high government 
officials and distinguished citizens request- 
ing library participation in the food pro- 
gram, the work of O.C.D. and O.W.I., 
and international relations; reports from 
libraries of what they were doing; and 
the other two lists by Miss Long. 

Reading Lists. "Two kinds of lists were 
issued, buying lists and reading lists. Of 
. the latter, Mobilizing Our Brain Power 


was published in an edition of six hun- 
dred thousand copies at a cost of more 
than one thousand dollars for wide free 
distribution and for sale. Many libraries 
duplicated heavily the books on this list 
and it may be hoped that a few thousand 
readers were persuaded or helped by it to 
think seriously and usefully about war 
and postwar problems. The St. Louis 
Public Library used the list as a spring- 
board for its valuable report on Books 
and the Postwar W orld—W hat Some 81. 
Louisans Are Reading and Thinking. 

Other short lists—quick surveys of 
fields in which most libraries needed ma- 
térial because of current demand—ap- 
peared in the Booklist and were reprinted 
in quantity for low-cost library distribu- 
tion. Preparing for Peace, Freedom from 
Want, and The Family in Wartime were 
among those issued. 

Buying Lists. Emphasis has been on 
timely lists with annotations or running 
comment for the guidance of librarians. 
Miss Long’s lists, This Is Our War, 
America’s Future, and The World To- 
morrow, published as supplements to the 
Bulletin, were intended to aid in the 
formulation of library policy as well as 
in the selection of books. 

The A.L.A. is under obligation to staff 
members of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, the Toronto Public 
Library, children’s librarians of the New 
York Public Library, members of the 
American Physical Education Association, 
and many individual compilers who pre- 
pared the copy for lists on such diverse 
subjects as U.S. Government Publications 
and the War, The United Nations, Physi- 
cal Fitness, and Canada at War. 

The reading lists and most of the buy- 
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ing lists were distributed not only to 
libraries but to a few thousand non- 
librarians and many national agencies. 
Some of the latter received considerable 
supplies for redistribution. It was thought 
that such circulation would increase recog- 
nition of the essentiality of books and 
libraries and would help them to make 
their contribution to wartime thinking. 

The total distribution of all the war 
lists, excluding Mobilizing Our Brain 
Power, exceeded 225,000. Publication 
and distribution were made possible in 
large part by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


Institutes on War and Postwar Issues 


In proposing the series of institutes, it 
was stated: 


The Executive Board believes that li- 
braries and librarians can make a substantial 
contribution to the enlightenment of the 
American people about war and postwar 
problems and issues. We think we have 
found a formula which will permit librarians 
to take a position of leadership without de- 
parting from the library's sound and basic 
policy of freedom and nonpartisanship. The 
formula is that librarians must help clarify 
issues and encourage reading and thinking 
about them but avoid trying to impose con- 
clusions. 


The purpose of the institutes was to 
give librarians in comparatively small 
groups an opportunity to inform them- 
selves with the help of specialists. The 
enterprise was looked upon as an experi- 
ment in postprofessional education. The 
end objective was a better informed citi- 
zenry. 

The National Institute in Chicago, Jan- 
uary 30-31, was attended by representa- 
tive librarians from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. It was followed by 
elghteen regional institutes which collec- 
tively reached a few thousand librarians. 
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Local institutes during the summer have 
reached several thousands and are con- 
tinuing into the winter. 

Although the National Institute was 
looked upon as a demonstration of what 
could be done in the regional institutes 
and the latter as samples of what might 
occur in the local institutes, no effort was 
made to have any single pattern followed. 
'The number of sessions varied from two 
to four. Many were one-day meetings. 
Most of the institutes following the na- 
tional one tended to give more time to 
practical applications in libraries than to 
general discussion of the problems and 
Issues. | 

A significant development was the in- 
volvement with library organizations of 
adult education agencies, parent-teacher 
associations, women’s clubs, service clubs, 
churches, social welfare agencies, labor 
organizations, planning councils, cham- 
bers of commerce, state, county, and city 
officials, colleges, universities, and schools, 
and representatives of O.W.I., O.C.D., 
and other similar groups. In many cases 
agencies of the sort mentioned were co- 
sponsors with the library organizations. 

Some form of panel discussion was used 
in many institutes, but in others the pref- 
erence was for speakers followed by dis- 
cussion. In most cases there appears to 
have been recognition of the importance 
of the skilled discussion leader. Some 
programs were broadcast in part. In a 
few cases plans have been made for con- 
tinuing the institutes indefinitely. 

Attendance at the National Institute 
was limited by invitation to members of 
the A.L.A. Council and others who held 
official positions in the A.L.A. and other 
library organizations; heads of state and 
provincial library agencies; state school 
library supervisors; and members of com-. 
mittees selected in advance to assist in 
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organizing regional ог local institutes. 
The Executive Board limited the attend- 
ance reluctantly and for two announced 
reasons: (1) to comply with the request 
of O.D.T. that meetings be canceled or 
kept to the smallest possible number of 
people and (2) to follow the advice of 
discussion-conference experts who said that 
the desired results could be achieved only 
by a small group. Most librarians ac- 
cepted these reasons as valid ; some thought 
such limitations undemocratic and un- 
necessary. The attendance at regional 
and local institutes was, in most cases, not 
restricted. 

In general, librarians, trustees, and 
other participants have welcomed the op- 
portunity which the institutes gave for 
discussion of war and postwar problems. 
Many have suggested ways in which the 
job could be better done next time. A 
` few want us to “stick to our knitting,” 
by which they apparently mean that we 
should talk only about library methods. 
On the whole, the officers of the A.L.A. 
and others who have been most active in 
conducting the institutes believe that we 
may have set a pattern for educating our- 
selves which we can follow wisely in the 
future. At the request of the Executive 
Board, the institutes were sponsored by 
the Committee on Libraries and the War 
and the Board on International Relations. 
Miss Hostetter, secretary to the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, was the 
Headquarters representative. Special 
funds from the Carnegie Corporation 
made the experiment possible. 


Relations with Washington 


We have endeavored to increase the 
flow of essential government publications 
to libraries, to get from Washington and 
relay to librarians information needed by 
them in operating under war conditions, 
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to advise government agencies when li- 
braries were called upon to assist in gov- 
ernmental programs, and to keep before 
officials the essentiality of books and li- 
brary service. 

Office of Education. It is a pleasure to 
recognize the indebtedness of the A.L.A. 
and of all libraries to Ralph M. Dunbar, 
chief of the Library Service Division, to 
his associates in that division, and to the 
Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner 
of Education. Мг. Dunbar is presenting 
constantly to other officers of the govern- 
ment the needs of libraries, and it is from 
or through him that we have received 
much valuable information for the use of 
librarians in the field. 

O.W I, Effective cooperation between 
O.W.I. on the one hand, the A.L.A. and 
libraries on the other, was made possible 
in large measure through the efforts of 
John M. Cory, chief of the Library Pro- 
gram Division of the Book Bureau of 
O.W.I., and Chester W, Kerr, chief of 
the Book Bureau. As the creation of the 
Library Program Division resulted from 
an A.L.A. recommendation, it is appro- 
priate to note that Мг. Cory, who is now 
in the Army, has been succeeded by Paul 
Howard, of Gary. 

O.C.D. Relations with this office, 
which had much to offer libraries in con- 
nection with their war activities and which 
knew how to make intelligent use of li- 
braries, were increasingly effective 
throughout the first three quarters of the 
year. Reduced appropriations since July 
I have resulted in the transfer to other 
positions of many of the persons with 
whom we had cooperated. 

Library of Congress. Much useful in- 
formation and advice and many govern- 
ment publications needed in an emergency 
have come from the Library of Congress. 
Now that the Association has an official 
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representative in international relations in 


Washington, it is expected that coopera- 
tion will be increased. ‘The Association 
was pleased to have a representative appear 
before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in support of a request for increased 
funds for the union catalogs. The A.L.A. 
is involved with the Association of Re- 
search Libraries, the Librarian of Con- 
gress, and Edwards Brothers of Ann Ar- 
bor in the publication in book form of the 
Library of Congress printed author cards. 
It will be remembered that the Rockefeller 
Foundation has made it possible for the 
A.L.A. to purchase fifty sets for foreign 
distribution. Keyes D. Metcalf, Flora 
B. Ludington, and John Richmond Rus- 
sell are a special committee to suggest allo- 
cation. 

Government Publishing in Wartime. 
The great importance to libraries and their 
readers of government publications and 
the extraordinary difficulties which li- 
brarians are having in obtaining such pub- 
lications, led the Executive Board to au- 
thorize a special study of this problem. А 
preliminary inquiry was made by Robert 
E. Scudder, then of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Following consideration of his 
findings, the Executive Board authorized 
the preparation of a comprehensive report. 
The result was Government Publishing in 
Wartime, published in College and Re- 
search Libraries for March 1943. Many 
librarians and many scholars participated 
in its preparation. When it was submitted 
to O.W.I., a special committee was im- 
mediately appointed to consider the recom- 
mendations. ‘That committee, which in- 
cludes several Washington librarians who 
are active A.L.A. members, is still work- 
ing on the problems. Among the results 
may be mentioned a considerable increase 
in the recognition of libraries as appro- 
priate agencies for the economical distribu- 
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tion of essential government information; 
classified mailing lists of libraries which 
make it easier for various government 
agencies to give their publications the ap- 
propriate library distribution; some steps 
looking toward an improved sales policy; 
and much consideration in many places of 
document distribution problems. 

The president of the Special Libraries 
Association has agreed to join two repre- 
sentatives of the A.L.A. іп ‘ап early study 
of what further steps are necessary. One 
is obvious in advance—namely, some plan 
for the preservation and later distribution 
to libraries of important documents related 
to the war which cannot now be released. 

Priorities. The chairman of the Fed- 
eral Relations Committee, Harold L. 
Hamill (recently succeeded by W. A. 
Moon), in cooperation with the Library 
Service Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion and the A.L.A. staff, has given con- 
tinuing attention to priority, manpower, 
and related problems. One of the results 
is a priority rating of AA-5 which is help- 
ing many librarians in their acquisition 
of critical materials. The omission of 
libraries from the "Educational Institu- 
tions" classification in the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan, Regulation 5-A, the omission 
of libraries from the War Manpower 
Commission List of Essential Activities, 
and a final decision declaring libraries in- 
eligible for the Lanham Act funds were 
among the year's disappointments. 

Libraries and the Wear Circulars. 
Eight circulars containing Washington in- 
formation of broad general interest were 
issued under Julia Wright Merrill’s edi- 
torship. Two of them, prepared by 
Charles H. Brown, chairman of the War- 
time Activities Committee of A.C.R.L., 
were issued for college and university li- 
braries. ‘This is as near as we have been 
able to come to a Washington newsletter 
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which many librarians have hoped for. 

Most of the activities mentioned in this 
section and many others included in this 
report were financed in part by a grant of 
emergency funds from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 


Preparing for the Future 


It appears to be generally taken for 
granted that the readjustment of Amer- 
ican institutions to the needs of society 
after the war will give opportunities not 
only for improvement and extension of 
the services of those institutions but also 
for modification of basic organization if 
that is needed. So clearly is this seen by 
government and industry that every news- 
paper has its daily quota of postwar plan- 
ning items. ‘This spirit has pervaded the 
A.L.A., and almost every committee or 
group which has met in recent months 
has given thought to postwar planning in 
its field. 

Now under way. The Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee, created in 1941, gave 
first attention to public libraries. Its Post- 
War Standards for Public Libraries, pre- 
pared in cooperation with the National 
Resources Planning Board, has been pub- 
lished. Existing library service in the 
United States is now being checked against 
those standards. The third step, the 
preparation of plans for the extension and 
improvement of public libraries, is still 
. ahead. Much local and state planning for 
public libraries is going on, in many cases 
under the joint leadership of librarians and 
state or local planning authorities. The 
published standards have been rather wide- 
ly distributed to planning agencies outside 
the profession. Many others will get the 
cream of the committee’s recommendation 
in the urban planning manual to be issued 
by N.R.P.B. 

Planning for school libraries has been 
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started under the leadership of 
Peacock Douglas, member of 
Committee on Postwar РЁ 
chairman of a committee of t 
of Libraries for Children . 
People. William H. Carlson, 
the A.L.A. committee, at the 
a special committee of the À. 
made suggestions for postwar ] 
college and university librari 

President-Elect Vitz is p: 
the Executive Board a repo 
libraries can do to assist in tl 
zation and rehabilitation o: 
women from the armed forc 
industry. His first draft ha 
pleted and the second will + 
to the Executive Board soon 
sideration. 

Louis R. Wilson, at the 
A.L.A. officers, has attempt 
marize in considerable detail : 
activities of various library gi 
suggest important fields for : 
ity. His memorandum is 
widely distributed to .officers, 
and committees of the A.L.À 
visions and sections, for critic 
be submitted to the Postw 
Committee and the Executiv 
action. 

In Prospect. Ralph A. 1 
Donald Coney have been askt 
for the Board on Salaries, 
Tenure and the Board of E 
Librarianship a statement on 
ment of librarians to the cont 
will prevail after the war. Sı 
relating to personnel and e 
librarianship are contemplat 
two boards, which are also 
closely with other planning | 
research librarians, if funds ‹ 
are prepared to organize a [ 
is intended to bring about d 
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sponsibility for research materials, a great 
strengthening of the union catalogs at the 
Library of Congress, and possibly some 
cooperative purchasing of foreign mate- 
rials. The Audio-Visual Committee ex- 
pects to prepare suggestions for extending 
use by libraries of educational films and 
other visual materials and of radio and 
other audio aids. The Committee on Li- 
brary Administration hopes to recommend 
some economies and improvements in our 
administrative and technical processes. A 
joint committee with other organizations 
has been set up to report on progress of 
hospital libraries during the past twenty- 
five years and to make recommendations 
for future development. 

The Association is keeping in touch 
with planning committees of other educa- 
tional organizations and is officially repre- 
sented on some of them. Planning for 
international library relations is discussed 
in the following section. 


International Relations 


Although war conditions have limited 
the interchange of cultural materials be- 
tween countries, it has nevertheless brought 
about an expansion of the Association’s 
activities in international cultural rela- 
tions, and thoughts about the postwar 
world have inevitably intensified interest 
in the possibilities for international cul- 
tural relations after the war. 

Aid to Libraries in War Areas. By 
the end of this calendar year the com- 
mittee, headed by John Richmond Russell, 
of Rochester, N.Y., will have purchased 
almost $160,000 worth of scholarly Amer- 
ican periodicals to assist in replenishing li- 
braries in foreign countries when the war 
is over. Funds are provided primarily 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. Supple- 
mentary funds have made possible the pur- 
chase of special titles for China. 


Some . 
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books and back numbers of periodicals 
have been donated and plans are under 
consideration for the collection of such 
materials in large quantities. ‘The Asso- 
ciation is in correspondence with commit- 
tees in Great Britain which have ambi- 
tious plans along similar lines and which 
have already assembled some books. 
Books for Latin America, Librarians 
of the United States and Canada, who 
have for many years received generous 
donations from Latin American sources, 
will be gratified to learn that the United 
States is now reciprocating. Something 
like two hundred thousand dollars worth 
of books in English by United States 
authors have been, or will be, sent to 
libraries in Latin America with the co- 
operation of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the State Depart- 
ment. The several hundred libraries in- 
vited to participate were chosen with the 
advice of many authorities. Each library 
is permitted to select the books and pe- 
riodicals to be received within the dollar 
limits set. АП books ordered must be 
in English and by U.S. authors. Periodi- 
cal subscriptions are for three years. The 
project is under the direction of Marion 
А. Milczewski and under the general 
supervision of a committee representing 
the State Department, the Coordinator, 
the Library of Congress, and the A.L.A. 
'The project office also purchases books 
for cultural institutes in Latin America, 
participates in the operation of a project 
for sending gift books and periodicals to 
Latin America, and makes purchases un- 
der special grants of the Coordinator and 
the Department of State. Two recent 
grants were: one of five thousand dollars 
for the Physics Institute, the other of 


"$1200 for the Institute of Health and 


'Tropical Diseases, both of Mexico. 
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American Libraries т Latin America. 
Three American libraries are now in oper- 
ation in Latin American capitals with 
funds supplied largely or wholly by the 
United States government. They are the 
Bibliotéca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico, 
the Bibliotéca Artigas-Washington іп 
Montevideo, and the Bibliotéca Ameri- 
cana de Nicaragua in Managua. ‘The 
first was established by the A.L.A. and has 
been under its supervision from the be- 
ginning. The Department of State is 
now asking the Association to assume re- 
sponsibility also for the other two. As 
this report is written the proposed agree- 
ments are being considered by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Two special projects have been made 
possible in the Benjamin Franklin Library 
by grants from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion through the A.L.A. One is the 
preparation of a union catalog of selected 
library materials in Mexico City. The 
other is for the development of micro- 
film service. At the request of the director 
of the Library Départment of the Min- 
istry of Education and the director of the 
National Library, the Benjamin Franklin 
Library has made plans for conducting a 
short library institute or school. The 
project still awaits financing. Rudolph H. 
Gjelsness is the acting librarian, succeed- 
ing Harry Miller Lydenberg. 

The National Library of Peru. Off- 
cial interest of the United States govern- 
ment in the reconstruction of the National 
Library following its destruction by fire 
was expressed in the appointment by the 
Secretary of State of a Committee on Aid 
to the National Library of Peru, of which 
the Librarian of Congress is vice chair- 
man. The new director of the National 
Library, Dr. Jorge Basadre, has asked 
for the help of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in the opening of a library school 
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and the planning of a new building. The 
committee mentioned above sent three 
representatives in August to confer with 
him. They are Ex-President Metcalf of 
the A.L.A., Lewis Hanke of the Library 
of Congress, and Wilmarth Lewis of Yale. 
By request of the Department of State, a 
special fund has been set up in the Books 
for Latin America Project to assist Dr. 
Basadre in the acquisition of American 
publications, 

Library School in São Paulo. The 
A.L.A. is agent for the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the administration of a 
grant of $27,500 for aid to the library 
school at the Escola Livre de Sociologia e 
Politica in Sáo Paulo, Brazil. The di- 
rector of the school is Dr. Rubens Borba 
de Moraes, known to many American Н- 
brarians. 

Importations. The joint committee 
contiriues its energetic efforts in coopera- 
tion with our own government and with 
representatives of Great Britain to make 
foreign periodicals available to American 
libraries. 

Great Britain. British librarians are 
buying large quantities of American books 
and giving them wide publicity. As a 
slight gesture of reciprocity, the A.L.A. 
proposes a British Book Week in Amer- 
ican libraries, October 24-30, and is solicit- 
ing the cooperation of many agencies. Al- 
though communication continues almost 
without interruption between the A.L.A. 
and the Library Association and other 
organizations in Great Britain, many li- 
brarians are eager for closer personal con- 
tact. The A.L.A. has recently recom- 
mended to the proper British authorities 
that a British librarian be brought over 
soon to lecture in library schools and to 
library organizations. O.W.I. maintains 
an American Library in the U.S. Embassy 
at London. 
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Board on International Relations. 
Most of the activities mentioned above 
are under the supervision of the board, of 
which Flora В. Ludington is chairman. 
It now has the services of Mr. Lydenberg 
as director of the A.L.A.’s International 
Relations Office in the Library of Con- 
gress Annex in Washington. Mr. Lyden- 
berg has supervision over the special proj- 
ects and is responsible to the board for 
maintaining relations with the various 
agencies in Washington and for assisting 
the board and its committees in planning 
future activities, Funds for the main- 
tenance of this‘office and for the general 
work of the board are provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Two important office memorandums 
have been issued by the board during the 
year: “International Library Relations: A 
General Survey of Possible Postwar Li- 
brary Development” by Edwin E. Wil- 
liams and “International Library Rela- 
tions: A Memorandum on Opportunities 
for Government Participation.” The lat- 
ter was sent officially to the Department of 
State. Neither is intended for wide gen- 
eral distribution. A third memorandum 
entitled “International Library Relations: 
Selection and Training of Personnel for 
Foreign Service” has been prepared by 
Carl H. Melinat for the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship and is now under- 
going final revision. 

The titles of these publications will sug- 
gest the comprehensiveness of the board’s 
conception of the library’s opportunity in 
library rehabilitation and cultural rela- 
tions. The board’s Committee on Library 
Cooperation with the Orient and South 
Pacific is preparing a suggested program 
of library cooperation with China. Some 
thought has been given to the ways in 
which American librarians might increase 
the interchange of materials and ideas 


_ enlightened 
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with Russia and with many other coun- 
tries. 

For the record it may be said that mem- 
bers of the board and officers of the A.L.A. 
are inspired by what they believe to be 
self-interest. They want 
American librarians to be in a position 
to learn and to help their readers to learn 
from other countries and to give such as- 
sistance as they are competent to give when 
it is requested by libraries in other parts 
of the world. 


The Librarian 


Most of the Association's work is for 
the advancement and improvement of li- 
braries and for increasing the recognition 
of the library's place in society. If the 
work succeeds, the librarian's field of oper- 
ations is broadened, his services are in 
greater demand, and his opportunities for 
professional advancement improved. In- 
directly every activity is believed and in- 
tended to contribute to these ends. Some 
of the Association's projects are under- 
taken because they will make а direct 
contribution to the advancement of library 
workers. 

Salaries. The cost of living has risen 
sharply. Some salaries have been in- 
creased but not as much as living costs. 
Many are at prewar depression levels. 
К. E. Dooley and Hazel B. Timmerman 
prepared for the September Bulletin an 
article which gives some of the essential 
facts every library administrator should 
have. Although the statistical division at 
Headquarters has been eliminated for lack 
of funds, the usual statistics (including 
those on salaries) have been presented with 
the help of volunteers. The Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, with Coun- 
cil approval, has issued its Classification 
and Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions 
of Higher Education. А corresponding 
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document for public libraries was already 
in print. Several studies on personnel 
questions are being made by the board. 
Education for Librarianship. Demands 
for workers in every field have reduced 


. А { 
the enrolment in library schools to dan-, 


gerously low levels. The board and com- 
mittees of A.L.A. divisions and state as- 
sociations are giving particular attention 
to this problem but with no great success. 
'The publication of Public Libraries in the 
Life of the Nation by Beatrice Sawyer 
Rossell comes at an opportune time. Its 
. use by librarians and college student coun- 
selors is being encouraged. 

Although it is considered not feasible 
to prepare a single postwar plan for edu- 
cating librarians, the Board of Education 
for Librarianship will probably undertake 
to assemble for publication and for wide 
discussion several plans which are now 
taking shape in the minds of librarians 
and library school directors. The possi- 
bility of offering short intensive orienta- 
tion courses for nonlibrarians who might 
be called upon for international -library 
activities has been considered. 

Readjustment after the War. Hun- 
dreds of men and women librarians are in 
the armed services. Several hundred are 
serving as Army, Navy, and hospital li- 
brarians. Some are in war industry or 
government bureaus. What will happen 
to them when they come back? Many 
will return to jobs from which they are 
now on leave. Will other librarians be 
displaced? ‘There is now a great short- 
age of librarians. Will there be too many 
or too few of us when the war is over? 
Should we actively recruit for the library 
schools when demobilization begins on a 
large scale? What has been happening 
to the library as a place of employment 
during the war? What is the outlook 
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for library expansion in the fut 
two boards mentioned in the 
paragraphs will take a joint Іо 
problems and hope to have at 1 
liminary statement for publicat 
the next few months. 


Surveys and Studies 


A study of the wartime а 
college libraries was made by M 
Steel Little under the supe 
Charles H. Brown, chairman о 
time Activities Committee of 
with financial assistance from tl 
Emergency Fund provided by 
negie Corporation. The full 
published in College and Re 
braries and a summary in the . 

The wartime activities of 
braries were studied by Helen 
under the supervision of М 
Batchelder of the Headquarter 
the officers of the Division of L 
Children and Young People anı 
Libraries Section, also with ай 
Emergency Fund. Articles 
lished in the 4.L.A. Bulletin a 
ous educational journals. 

The final articles resulting 
Emily Miller Danton’s co 
study of public libraries mad: 
were published in the Bulletin. 

A survey of the United St 
Medical Library, requested 
brarian and the Surgeon-Gene 
nanced by the Rockefeller Fo: 
now in progress under the 6 
Keyes D. Metcalf. He is be 
by a librarian from his own 
brarian from the New York 
brary, and three medical librar 
distinguished in, the field of : 
search are serving as consultai 

Funds have been appropria 
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А.Т..А. by the trustees of the Linda Hall 
Memorial Library Fund in Kansas City, 
Mo., for a survey of the library resources 
for research in Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Arkansas. This is 
with a view to avoiding unnecessary dupli- 
cation in purchasing books for the Linda 
Hall Library. Phineas Lawrence Wind- 
sor will make’ the survey for the A.L.A. 


VBC. 


The Victory Book Campaign, sponsored 
by the American Red Cross, the United 
Service Organizations, and the A.L.A., 
has been continued throughout the year. 
More than five million books have been 
assembled and largely distributed—to mili- 
tary establishments and organizations serv- 
ing the armed forces and merchant marine 
at home and abroad. 

‘These books were a needed supplement 
to those which are purchased by the War 
and Navy Departments. ‘The need: has 
decreased as the purchased collections have 
grown in size. Moreover, it is thought 
that the cream of the books available as 
gifts has been skimmed off. The V.B.C. 
Board of Directors has therefore an- 
nounced that the campaign will close No- 
vember 30; that the V.B.C. New York 
office will be closed about December 31. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to the A.R.C. and U.S.O. for 
joining us in this enterprise. They have 
given it prestige and funds for campaign 
expenses as well as their share of hard 
work. Thanks are due to the distin- 
guished campaign committee; to Messrs. 
-Hopper, Rice, and Sherman who repre- 
sented A.L.A. on the Board of Directors; 
to Althea H. Warren, Louis J. Bailey, 
John M. Connor, and Mrs. Helen Wes- 
sells, who shared the executive responsi- 
bility in the New York office; and, per- 
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haps most of all, to the busy librarians and 
other workers throughout the United 
States who put the campaign over. 


State and Federal Aid 


There has been a significant extension 
of state aid to libraries and increase in 
appropriations to state library agencies 
during the past year, spurred in part no 
doubt by the discontinuance of W.P.A. 
library service. The growth in regional 
and county library service has been con- 
siderable. : 

The publication of a new edition of 
American Library Laws with a subsidy 
from the Carnegie Corporation will facili- 
tate the enactment of suitable legislation 
for further extension. Revised editions of 
The Equal Chance and The State Library 
Agency are valuable tools for extension 
workers, 

A few Congressmen, impressed by the 
unfortunate closing down of rural library 
activities operated by W.P.A., have ex- 
pressed interest in some program of fed- 
eral aid for libraries. Conferences involv- 
ing the Commissioner of Education and 
his associates, the chairman of the House 
Education Committee, the A.L.A. Fed- 
eral Relations Committee, and the Head- 
quarters staff have resulted in tentative 
proposals which are being given further 
consideration, 


Cooperation with Other Agencies 


Officers, committees, staff, and many 
individual members continue their efforts 
to keep libraries and librarianship before 
organizations with related interests. “The 
Association is now officially represented on 
the governing boards or advisory councils 
of such organizations as the American 
Council on Education, the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, the Council 
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on Books in Wartime, the Liaison’ Com- 
mittee for International Education, the 
National Committee on International In- 
tellectual Cooperation, the General Ad- 
visory Committee of the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the Department of 
State, the Educational Advisory Council 
of the Joint Army and Navy Committee 
on Welfare and Recreation, and the 
American Country Life Association. 


Membership 


A.L.A. members contribute a substan- 
tial part of the income on which the 
A.L.A. and its divisions operate. Even 
more basic is the fact that 4.L.4. тет- 
bers are the A.L.A. Without a strong 
membership, the A.L.A. would be a weak 
organization regardless of the size of its 
income from other sources. 

The membership on August 31 was 
14,539 compared with 14,988 a year ago. 
Fifteen hundred sixty-three new members 
have been added during 1943. Even 
though the number of unpaid member- 
ships is about 200 fewer than on this date 
last year, there has been a net loss of 
about 1000 since December 31. This is а 
matter for concern now and will be even 
more serious if the tendency continues. 


Conferences 


'There has been no general summer or 
midwinter conference since June 1942, 
and none is scheduled. ‘Transportation 
difficulties are the reason. Council meet- 
ings are to be called only if necessary to 
transact business necessary to the war ef- 
fort. It is generally understood that the 
first summer conference after the war will 
be held at "Toronto if that city's invitation 
is still open. 

In the absence of a conference, Presi- 
dent Warren, President-Elect Vitz, and 
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Second Vice President Doud were in- 
augurated at a dinner meeting in Chicago, 
July 7, 1943, which was attended chiefly 
by librarians in the Chicago area. 


Finances 


'The total income for the year was ap- 
proximately $640,000. It must be said 
at once, however, that this large total re- 
sults largely from generous grants from 
the foundations and the government pri- 
marily for special projects. Much of it 
merely passes through our hands. Very 
little of it is available for general purposes 
in the usual sense of those words. Most 
of the special projects are, however, so 
budgeted as to avoid drawing heavily upon 
the general funds of the Association. 

'The regular and primary sources of in- 
come are membership dues, publication 
sales and subscriptions, and endowment 
funds. 

Income from book and pamphlet publi- 
cations, the Booklist, and other periodicals, 
not including the Bulletin, was about 
$100,000. No part of these funds is used 
for other purposes. | 

Gross income from regular dues was 
about $61,200; from special membership, 
$7600. Net income was $64,100 after 
allotments to divisions of $4700. 

Total income from endowments was 
$78,500. 

Foundation Grants, Our appreciation 
is extended to the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, and 
government agencies not only for oppor- ` 
tunities which the grants gave for per- 
forming useful services, but also for the 
confidence of the donors in the ability of 
librarians and the Association to admin- 
ister projects wisely. The grants of the 
Rockefeller Foundation during the fiscal 
year amounted to $163,000. Projects in- 
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clude the International Relations Office in 
Washington, Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas, the library school in Sáo Paulo, the 
union catalog and microfilm projects for 
the Benjamin Franklin Library, and the 
survey of the Army Medical Library. 

New Carnegie Corporation grants to- 
tal $45,000. The projects financed in 
whole or in part were the institutes on 
war and postwar problems and many other 
emergency wartime activities, books for 
Alaskan libraries, and American Library 
Laws. 

It should be noted that income from 
grants in any one year does not necessarily 
equal the total of the grants voted. 

Ritter Bequest. Under the terms of the 
will of the late Clement V. Ritter, $2500 
has been left to the A.L.A. for its work. 
'The Executive Secretary has been named 
as trustee for the sum of $6000 to be 
distributed to public libraries in Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Iowa under conditions 
specified in the will. 


Publishing 


The most important publications issued 
during the year, other than those men- 
tioned elsewhere in this report, are: 


Hirshberg, Subject Guide to Reference 
Books 

Downs, ed., Resources of New York City 
Libraries 

Wilcox, ed., Public Documents and W orld 
Wear II 

Bohman and Dillon, The Librarian and 
the Teacher of Music 

Hadley, John Cotton Dana, a Sketch 
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Doe, ed., Handbook of Medical Library 
Practice 

Pomeroy, АВС’ for Hospital Librar- 
ians 

Rue, Subject Index to Hooks for Primary 
Grades 

Power, Work with Children in Public 
Libraries 

Mann, Introduction to Cataloging and the 
Classification of Books (2d ed.) 

Thompson, ed., 4.L.4. Glossary of Li- 


brary Terms 


Others which will follow soon are: 
"A.L.A. Catalog, 1937-41” 
Wight, “Public Library Finance and Ac- 
counting” 
Brown, ed. 
W orld (3d ed.) 
Rue, Supplement to Subject Index to 
Books for Intermediate Grades 
Westervelt, ed., “Graded List of Books 
for Children” 
Hutchins, 
Work” 


The Journal of Documentary Repro- 
duction will be discontinued for the dura- 
tion with the final issue of volume five, 


Classics of the Western 


“Introduction to Reference 


‘due largely to the difficulty of obtaining 


articles from the too-busy technicians. An 
annual volume will be produced if pos- 
sible. 

Acknowledgment 


Once more it is a pleasure to acknowl- 
edge the indebtedness of the A.L.A. as a 
whole to divisions, boards, committees, and 
other units; to officers and individual 
members; and to the Headquarters staff. 
Most of the results come from teamwork. 
The willingness of members to assist leaves 
nothing to be desired; the capacity of the 
A.L.A. to use wisely the talents which are 
available should be greatly expanded. 

Cart Н. Миц Ам, Executive Secretary 


A.L.A. International Activities 


International Relations Board 


The first year of the reorganized Board 
on International Relations has been largely 
spent in making plans for future activities 
when opportunities for service expand. This 
does not mean that the board has marked 
time. Committees of the board have been 
organized, in some cases taking over projects 
already under way, in other cases initiating 
new activities and cooperating with the 
Committee on Libraries and the War in 
sponsoring the national and regional insti- 
tutes on libraries and the war. Frequent 
mention in institute discussions of the role 
of libraries in developing a sound public 
opinion in regard to postwar foreign rela- 
tions is evidence of the awareness of li- 
brarians of their educational functions. 

The board has also cooperated with the 
Board of Education for Libxarianship in 
making proposals for a training program for 
international library service. ‘The increased 
number of calls for North American li- 
brarians to serve in Latin America may 
foreshadow future opportunities to serve in 
other areas after the war. ‘There is a com- 
parative scarcity of persons with adequate 
linguistic and professional training to do 
this work. A census of librarians prepared 
for or interested in foreign library service is 
now under .way. 

. The Books for Europe project, initiated 

by the Committee on International Rela- 
tions and financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, terminated early in the fiscal 
year. Carried on under adverse conditions 
resulting from the war, the project demon- 
strated the interest of European readers in 
American publications. It is a matter of 
regret that at least two special grants could 
not be continued, namely, grants for the 
sending of books to Allied prisoners of war 
and of periodicals to British troops. 


An office memorandum by Edwin E. Wil- 
liams, of the Harvard College Library, on 
“International Library Relations, a General 
Survey of Possible Postwar Library Devel- 
opments” was prepared under board super- 
vision. This document considers means of 
participation in the long-term program, li- 
braries in the reconstruction program, as- 
pects of the program in specific areas, li- 
braries in peace treaties, preparation for the 
postwar program, and organization needed 
for carrying out the program. It will be 
subject to revision as conditions change. 

A statement, “International Library Re- 
lations, a Memorandum on Opportunities 
for Government Participation,” was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State in June. 
It presented what the board believes should 
be the government's attitude toward the use 
of books, toward libraries, and the possible 
role of librarians in cultural relations. 

‘The board has attempted to keep in touch 
with the activities of government and private 
agencies whose interests are similar to its 
own. These include the Cultural Relations 
Division of the State Department, the Of- 
fice of War Information, the Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation, the Office of 
Education, the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, the Library of Con- 
gress, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the 
American National Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, and others. ; 
' A grant of $25,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to cover a two-year period is 
making possible many of the board's activi- 
ties. Harry M. Lydenberg, formerly the 
director of the New York Public Library 
and more recently of the Bibliotéca Ben- 
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4.L.A. INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


jamin Franklin, accepted the post of director 
of the International Relations Office in 
Washington and began work on August 1. 
Marion A. Milczewski, whose primary re- 
sponsibility is the Books for Latin America 
Project, has represented the board on many 
occasions in Washington, Carl H. Milam, 
Executive Secretary, because of his wide 
acquaintance and his great interest in in- 
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ternational library relations, has rendered 
invaluable service to the board and the As- 
sociation. 

Members of the board: William Warner 
Bishop (consultant), Charles Harvey 
Brown, Rudolph Н. Gjelsness, Milton E. 
Lord, and John Richmond Russell. 


Frora В. Lupineron, Chairman 


Aid to Libraries in War Areas 


The main activity of the committee con- 
tinues to be the administration of the grant 
provided by the Rockefeller Foundation for 
the purchase of current issues of scholarly 
and scientific periodicals. ‘The 1942 pur- 
chase program, as described in last year’s 
report, was completed by the end of the 
year. А special plea for discounts was made 
to publishers who had not previously allowed 
any reduction, and the result was an increase 
in the average rate of discount from 12 to 
IS per cent. This fact made it possible to 
increase the committee’s purchases consider- 
ably over the estimates. The amount of 
funds was again increased in 1943, this time 
to $70,000, an increase of $10,000 over the 
1942 budget. Of this amount $62,400 is 
being spent for subscriptions to periodicals, 
the balance being used for administrative ex- 
penses. 

The committee has attempted to keep in 
touch with other groups interested in its 
aims, ie. those providing materials for li- 
braries and institutions in war damaged 
areas, and has furnished advice and assist- 
ance to several such groups. Chief of these 
is the China Foundation which has turned 
over to the committee funds for subscrip- 
tions to two groups of periodicals to be 
purchased for the National Library of Pei- 
ping and the National Geological Survey 
of China. Subscriptions for the former 
were placed in December for the year July 
1942 through June 1943 and have recently 
been renewed for a second year. Issues of 
the eighty periodicals included are being 
stored by the committee at the University 
of Rochester Library. Subscriptions for the 
Geological Survey involved twenty-four 
American and eight English periodicals 


which are being stored at the Mount Hol- 
yoke College Library. 'They are currently 
being ordered for the two-year period, 1943- 
44. 

The committee’s program for storing gifts 
of journals offered by libraries, individuals, 
and business firms is constantly expanding. 
Notices concerning the program have con- 
tinued to appear in various periodicals. The 
suggested list of periodicals which the com- 
mittee is interested in obtaining was revised 
and reissued in October 1942. A supplement 
was added in May 1943. This list, with a 
covering letter, was sent to seventy-nine 
present and former members of the Periodi- 
cals Exchange Union early in 1943. The 
letter also included a plea for storage space 
which is badly needed in some areas. 
Thirty-two replies have been received; of 
these, four reported no material of interest 
to the committee, sixteen offered duplicate 
periodicals, and twelve will send lists later. 
Thirteen libraries with limited space agreed 
to find room for their own contributions, 
three offered storage space for other gifts, 
and thirteen reported no space available. 
The others did not report on storage space. 
Of the thirteen libraries without space, five 
have sent gifts to storage elsewhere, and 
five expect to have material for us later. 

Gifts from 156 donors are at present be- 
ing stored for the committee in forty-two 
libraries. An additional thirty-four libraries 
have reported that they will store their own 
material for the later use of the committee. 
Shipping instructions have been issued in 
seventy-five additional cases. Some of these 
gifts have probably been sent to storage 
without our knowledge. We have answered 
sixty queries which have not yet resulted in 
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definite offers or which have been turned 
down for various reasons. 

In its search for storage space and gifts, 
the committee has had the cooperation of 
other library groups. The Medical Library 
Association assisted in the preparation of a 
special list of periodicals of medical interest, 
which was then sent to all its members with 
a letter signed by Mrs. Eileen В. Cunning- 
ham, chairman of the M.L.A. Committee 
on Periodicals and Serial Publications. The 
response from this group has accounted for 
a considerable portion of the material now 
being stored by the committee. А committee 
has also been appointed by the American 
Association of Law Libraries, with Eliza- 
beth Finley as chairman. Although Amer- 
ican law is too specialized a field to be of 
first importance to most foreign libraries, 
we expect to call upon this committee to 
meet requests that may come in for legal 
material. The assistance so far has con- 
sisted mainly in providing storage space in 
some areas where it was badly needed. А 
committee has recently been appointed by 
the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions to cooperate in this work. The com- 
mittee, with Eleanor Cavanaugh, of the 
Special Libraries Association, as chairman, 
has offered assistance. Another group do- 
ing work which will be helpful to the com- 
mittee is the Committee of the American 
Council of Learned Societies on Protection 
of European Cultural Materials, under the 
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chairmanship of William B. 

During July 1943 the office o 
tive assistant was transferred fr 
ter to Washington where it wi 
the direction of the director o! 
national] Relations Office in the 
Congress Annex. It is hoped 
new phase the work will be ex 
coordinated with the larger pro; 
International Relations Board. 
mittee looks forward to an inte 
paign for gifts of books as well as 
A beginning should also be ma 
for the distribution of materia] 
institutions, 

Wayne M. Hartwell, who 
executive assistant to the commi 
periodicals project since July 1, 
drafted into the Army and res 
this position on Dec. 5, 1942. 
Comins was appointed to succe 
assumed her duties on Feb, 8, 
the interim the essential work « 
mittee was carried on by the ch: 
the assistance of the office staff 
versity of Rochester Library. 
Warner Bishop and Wyllis Е, | 
members, of the committee. № 
was named to fill the vacancy ca 
resignation of Flora B. Luding! 
ing her appointment as chairn 
International Relations Board. 


Jonn Ricumonp RUSSELL 


Library Cooperation with Latin America 


The present committee succeeds the for- 
mer committee of the same name as a sub- 
committee of the Board on ‘International 
Relations to carry on activities in the field 
of inter-American affairs. 

Office Activities. With the expiration of 
the Rockefeller Foundation grant for activi- 
ties of the committee in March 1942, re- 
sponsibility for the office activities of the 
committee were transferred as much as pos- 
sible to Headquarters in Chicago until the 
occupation of the committee’s former quar- 
ters in the Library of Congress Annex by 
the A.L.A. Books for Latin America Project. 
The project staff was able to assume, within 


limits, some of the duties of 
executive assistant. In general 
for Latin America staff maintair 
which had previously been begui 
new ones with representatives 
mental and private agencies in ' 
and elsewhere, with individuals i 
the Latin American activities o: 
ciation, and with librarians and 
the other American republics, 
served in a general and minor 
Washington office of the A.L./ 
А. Milczewski is executive assis 
Books for Latin America Proje 
Publications. Our Neighbo 
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South: An Informal List of Books on Latin 
America for Diverse Interests and Tastes 
was compiled at the Queens Borough Public 
Library by Ruth Melamed Gurin and was 
published as part two of the Nov, 1, 1942, 
issue of The Booklist (v. 39, no. 4). 

Permission to translate and publish the 
new edition of Margaret Mann’s Introduc- 
tion to Cataloging and the Classification of 
Books and A.L.A. Filing Rules was re- 
quested by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Permission was 
granted. 

Two articles on Latin American activities 
of the A.L.A. appeared in journals: "The 
A.L.A.: Good Neighbors" by Lucy Fay in 
Books Abroad for April 1943 and "Our 
Books Go South" by Cari H. Milam and 
Marion А. Milczewski in Saturday Review 
of Literature for Apr. 10, 1943. 


Training for Librarianship 


Fellowships, Although no regular source 
of fellowship funds has been found, several 
students from our neighboring republics 
came to study in the library schools of this 
country. Grants made to Srta. Carmen 
Rosa Andraca of Lima, Peru, and Jorge 
Alberto Simonelli of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, were extended by the Institute of In- 
ternational Education with funds secured 
from the State Department. Jose Calderón 
of Mexico, D.F., was studying at Columbia 
University. The .original grants made to 
these students came from the Committee 
on Library Cooperation with Latin America 
out of funds allocated for the purpose by the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and 
administered by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. Other students in the 
country were Maria Antonieta de Mesquita 
Barros of Brazil at Columbia University 
School of Library Service and Eida Perez 
Campos of Costa Rica at the New Jersey 
State College for Women. 

Bogota Library School. With $9250 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and some assist- 
ance from the State Department, a library 
school of six weeks duration was operated 
in Bogota, Colombia, during July and Au- 
gust of 1942 with great success. One hun- 
dred and thirty applications were received, 
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one hundred were tentatively approved, 
ninety-three persons registered, and seventy- 
nine graduated. А full report appears in 
"Bogotá Library School, July-August 1942. 
Report to A.L.A. Executive Board.” 

São Paulo Library School. At the request 
of the Rockefeller Foundation the A.L.A. is 
administering a $27,500 five-year grant for 
the development of the library school operat- 
ing as part of the Escola Libra da Sociologia 
of Sáo Paulo, with Dr. Rubens Borba de 
Moraes as director. 

Peru. Jorge Basadre, newly-appointed 
director of the National Library of Peru, 
has requested advice and assistance in the 
organization of a library school for Peru- 
vians. U.S. instructors were specifically 
requested. The Peruvian government is 
making funds available to assure the suc- 
cess of the school. This is part of the 
rebuilding of the National Library, de- 
stroyed by fire in the spring of 1943. A U.S. 
national committee to aid the National Li- 
brary of Peru has been formed and is con- 
sidering means of assistance. Library 
training is one of the proposals made for the 
committee’s consideration. | 

Mexico City Institute. Plans for а win- 
ter library institute or school in Mexico 
City have been discussed with representa- 
tives of the State Department and the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Further discussion is in prospect. 

Library School of the Cuban Library As- 
sociation. A regular course of instruction 
is being offered by the Cuban Library As- 
sociation at the Lyceum and Lawn Tennis 
Club in Havana. Because the State Depart- 
ment could not act promptly, it passed on to 
the Books for Latin America Project office 
a request for books. A collection of refer- 
ence tools for the school was purchased out 
of a special fund made available .by the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the purchase of 
library materials. Up to date no details 
of the course of instruction have been re- 
ceived from the association in Cuba. 


Activities in Mexico 


In addition to the Bibliotéca Benjamin 
Franklin, A.L.A. is or will be engaged in 
the following: 
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Union Catalog in Mexico City. Thirteen 
thousand dollars has been appropriated by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to the American 
Library Association toward the expenses 
of developing a union catalog of library 
holdings in Mexico, D.F., during 1943. 

Guadalajara. An extension of time and 
additional funds have been made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to continue the work 
of cataloging the collection of the Bibliotéca 
Publica del Estado de Jalisco in Guadala- 
jara under Eleanor Mitchell. 

Mexico City Institute has been referred to 
under Training for Librarianship. 


Publications from the U.S. in Latin America, 
Gifts and Exchanges 


American Libraries. Three American li- 
braries are now in operation: the Bibliotéca 
Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City, the 
Bibliotéca Americana de Nicaragua in 
Managua, and the Bibliotéca Artigas-Wash- 
ington in Montevideo, Uruquay. Operating 
now with funds furnished through the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, these 
libraries and any others which may be 
established will, in the future, be supported 
by regular appropriations called for in the 
State Department budget. Smaller collec- 
tions of books are found in each of the cul- 
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tural institutes in the other republics. The 
A.L.A. is being asked to administer the 
three libraries and to administer funds for 
the cultural institutes. 

The Books for Latin America Project 
office is operating a program of distribution 
of $100,000 worth of U.S. books and periodi- 
cals to Latin American libraries in coopera- 
tion with the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. About 450 libraries have been in- 
vited to ask for books within allocations of 
money made to them. А continuation of 
the program for the next fiscal year is as- 
sured. 

Special Fund. Books on library science 
were sent to librarians in thirteen Latin 
American countries during the past year to 
complete a program of the distribution of 
such books with a fund of $3000 received 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. Included 
were tools such as Dewey's Decimal Class- 
ification and Relative Index and Subject 
Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalogs 
of the Library of Congress, books on chil- 
dren's library work, and library journals. 

Members of the committee: Cora E. 
Cook, Charles F. Gosnell, Lewis Hanke, 


and Sarita Robinson. 


Воротрн H. GyeLswness, Chairman 


Library Cooperation with Europe and Africa 


This committee has been made up of the 
following individuals: Milton J. Ferguson, 
with firsthand experience in South Africa; 
Charles R. Sanderson, with rich knowledge 


of and close ties with his native England;. 


Ruth Savord, with long experience in or- 
ganizing and making available the wide re- 
sources of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Inc, in New York City; Helen L. 
Scanlon, with full knowledge of the Balkans 
and the Near East and of the resources of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; and Milton E. Lord, with firsthand 
experience in France, Germany, and Italy. 

Early after the formation of the commit- 
tee in the autumn of 1942 a survey was 
made to determine the extent to which it 
might be possible to enlist the aid of in- 
formed and strategically located individuals 


` in Europe and Africa who as corresponding 


members might keep the committee closely 
in touch with developments and needs in 
their respective areas. From this survey it 
became clear that little could be attempted 
successfully in this respect inasmuch as the 
lines of communication with the European 
continent and North Africa had been pretty 
much broken or closed entirely, and the 
individuals in the relatively restricted re- 
maining area (particularly in Great Britain 
and to a certain extent in Africa outside 
of the war zones) were so overburdened in 
their immediate duties at home that they 
could not properly undertake at the present 
time any further responsibilities. It was 
determined, therefore, to leave in abeyance 
for the immediate present any formal action 
for the naming of corresponding members 
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oí the committee and to attempt instead to 
keep in active touch with developments and 
plans in Europe and Aírica as well as the 
committee can through whatever sources 
might be available from time to time. 

'This meant also that during the year 
little could be done toward pursuing any 
positive program of action as a committee. 
Every effort was nevertheless made by the 
members of the committee as individuals to 
remain on the alert as to developments in 
the European and African field, with a 
view to being ready to act when and as 
developments in the war should permit. 

Ап appreciable amount of information 
concerning the condition of European li- 
braries, following the devastations of the 
war and other exigencies, has been gathered 
by the A.L.A. Committee on Aid to Li- 
braries in War Areas. This is supplemented 
by information gathered in the course of a 
survey of the European library press, par- 
ticularly the German library press, up to 
the entry of the United States into the war, 
made by Flora B. Ludington, chairman of 
the А.А. Board on International Rela- 
tions. Also contact has been maintained 
with the groups in Great Britain which are 
interesting. themselves in the rehabilitation 
of libraries, damaged or destroyed, in the 
invaded countries. 

Library developments and plans in Great 
Britain have been followed closely. "The 
American Library established in London by 
the U.S. Office of War Information has 
cooperated in keeping the officers and the 
official representatives of the A.L.A. in touch 
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with developments in Great Britain and also 
in keeping our British colleagues informed 
concerning the A.L.A.’s interest and pro- 
posals for action in the rehabilitation of 
libraries in the war areas. : 

Likewise, the plans proposed for the mili- 
tary government of occupied territories have 
been followed closely with a view to draw- 
ing attention to the desirability of having 
individuals possessed of experience with 
libraries represented in the development of 
plans having to do with libraries and similar 
cultural institutions. 

'The American Library in Paris has also 
been the object of considerable thought and 
attention throughout the year. The president 
of its trustees, Edward A. Sumner, has 
given to its interests an incomparable devo- 
tion and has conferred regularly with the 
A.L.A. in the formulation of plans for the 
library following the end of the war. The 
chairman of this committee has acted as 
counsel for the library and also as chairman 
of its advisory committee. 

Force of circumstances has required that 
the approach to the European and African 
field during the past year be for the most 
part on a highly limited and an opportunis- 
tic basis. It is greatly hoped that the 
developments of the year ahead will be such 
as to relieve this valiant area from the stress 
and strain of war and permit a prompt re- 
sumption of the life and activity which is 
properly its right, with goodwill and aid 
from the rest of the world. 


Милом Е. Lorp, Chairman 


Library Cooperation with the Orient and South Pacific 


This, the first year of the existence of the 
committee on the Orient and South Pacific, 
has been spent chiefly in effecting an organ- 
ization and in attempting to prepare a pro- 
gram for the future. 

The committee consisted at the first of 
the year of Harry Clemons, Mrs. Evelyn 
Steel Little, Ralph Munn, and Charles H. 
Brown, chairman. Later Mr. Munn re- 
signed as a member of the committee but 
agreed to remain as consultant on library 
relationships with Australia and the South- 


west Pacific. Mrs. Little, who spent some 
years in India, will serve as an adviser on 
India. The chairman and Mr. Clemons 
will act as advisers for China and other 
countries in the Orient as opportunity de- 
velops. 

It is hoped that later representatives of 
library organizations in the Orient and 
Southwest Pacific will be willing to serve as 
consultants. 

Contacts have been made with many 
Chinese organizations in this country and 
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correspondence is under way with represen- 
tatives of the Chinese Library Association 
and the Chinese American Institute of Cul- 
tural Relations. With the aid of many 
Chinese in this country and many Americans 
interested in cultural relations with China, 
a tentative library program is being set up. 
Several reports are in process of prepara- 
tion, some of which will be available in 
printed form during the next few months. 
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Many different organizations 
try are concerned with the as 
being given to Chinese libraries 
shipment of books, periodical: 
The committee hopes to compile 
a list of organizations now a 
shipment of books, magazines, a 
tions of printed material to Cl 
that all may understand what i 

Снлвтез Н. Brow: 


The Extension of Library Serv 


Postwar Planning 


The first step in the committee's public 
library program was completed with publi- 
cation by the А.А. on July 22 of Post- 
War Standards for Public Libraries. 

Preparation of this memorandum for the 
National Resources Planning Board and 
formal transmission to the board was re- 
ported last year. Changes in personnel of 
the board’s executive staff delayed con- 
sideration. At a conference in Washington 
in March, however, the board released the 
report for A.A. publication, with sugges- 
tions for some additions and minor revisions 
to make it more useful to laymen. Careful 
consideration was given to these suggestions 
and the revised manuscript turned over to 
the A.L.A. Publishing Department for pro- 
duction and sale to libraries. А subsidy 
from the Emergency Fund of the A.L.A. 
made possible free distribution to planning 
and other interested national agencies. The 
N.R.P.B. itself placed an advance order for 
five hundred copies, at manufacturing cost, 
for its own staff and for distribution to 
official planning groups. ‘The board will 
include many of the standards in an appendix 
to an "Urban Planning Manual." 

'The interest of the N.R.P.B. was also 
shown by its inclusion of libraries in its 
Post-War Agenda and in the report by 
Floyd Reeves on “Equal Access to Edu- 
cation” (N.R.P.B. National Resources 
Development, Report for 1943; Part 1, Post- 
War Plan and Program, p. 68-74) which 
emphasizes the need for more adequate 


provision for public library ser 
per capita as the estimate for 
good library, and recommend 
annual expenditures for public 
increased from $50,000,000 to : 
'This committee wishes to reco 
that the Congress failed to appr: 
to continue the work of the N.R 
Aug. 31, 1943. 

The committee believes that t 
Standards will be useful to | 
brary trustees, public officials, a 
libraries (1) as a measuring 
adequacy and efficiency of pi 
library service, and (2) as ag 
ning public library development 
mediate future and for the pos 

The second step in the com 
gram—a survey and evaluatio 
public library service in te 
standards—began in April and i 
way. The files of statistical 
library reports, of library surve 
material at А.А. Headq 
statistics compiled by John Sett 
those published by the Library ! 
sion of the Office of Education 
use and supplemented by quest 
personnel and on building needs 
Emergency Fund of the A.L./ 
are at work. 

The third step—actual plann 
lic library development—face 
mittee, in cooperation with 1 
state leaders and interested fedt 


THE EXTENSION OF LIBRARY SERVICES 


Planning in the field of college and uni- 
versity libraries has been undertaken by 
William H. Carlson, on behalf of this com- 
mittee and of the A.C.R.L., and for school 
libraries and other work with children and 
young people, by Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas, also representing this committee, 
for the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People. 
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Members of the committee, in addition to 
the two just mentioned, are Carl Vitz and 
Amy Winslow. Julia Wright Merrill 
served as secretary and organized and 
supervised the activities described in this 
report under the general direction of the 
committee. 


CARLETON В. JOECKEL, Chairman 


Library Extension Board 


Belief of the Library Extension Board, as 
expressed in its last report, that library 
service should and could be extended in war- 
time, seems warranted by the events of the 
year 1942-43. 

Legislative success, stimulated in some 
cases by discontinuance of W.P.A. library 
projects, included a number of first appro- 
priations and increased appropriations for 
state library extension agencies and for state 
aid. The interest shown by some members 
of Congress in federal aid may be even more 
significant. 

Establishment of new county or regional 
library service in thirty-nine counties, Бу 
popular vote or action of governing bodies, 
is tangible evidence of belief in libraries. 

'The postwar library planning movement, 
and particularly publication in July 1943 of 
the Post-War Standards for Public Librar- 
ies, holds hope for the future. This board 
participated in the work of the Postwar 
Planning Committee and its consultants 
through overlapping personnel. 'The board 
emphasizes the need of planning for com- 
plete, state-wide library service of high 
quality. 

Among the immediate problems with 
which extension workers are struggling are: 
providing adequate library service in defense 
areas, industrial or military; salvaging of the 
interest aroused and foundations laid by 
W.P.A. demonstrations; and securing the 
extension personnel needed for an expanding 
program. 

Latest statistics show that there are still 
thirty-five millions of Americans without 
local public library service. About a third 
of the people have library service which is 
wholly inadequate. 


State Agencies and State Aid 


State effort was concentrated during much 
of the year on legislation and appropriations 
with considerable success, 

With a first appropriation of $15,000 a 
year for the South Carolina State Library 
Board and an amendment to the Wyoming 
State Library law giving it definite extension 
responsibility, forty-seven states now have 
state library extension agencies and forty-six 
of those agencies have appropriations. Ari- 
zona still has no state agency with extension 
functions and the Montana State Library 
Extension Commission has no funds. Sev- 
eral of the established agencies, however, 
are stil] unable to carry on field service, and 
others have very limited funds and staff. 

State agency appropriations were increased 
appreciably in many states. For example, 
among the separate library extension agen- 
cies, the Alabama Public Library Service 
Division received $40,000 a year as compared 
with $10,000; the Connecticut Public Library 
Committee’s fund for salaries and opera- 
tions was doubled—$15,157 per year as com- 
pared with $7344, the increase to provide for 
a demonstration librarian and a school li- 
brary supervisor (with the allowance for 
books to be added later from the general 
departmental budget); and the British Co- 
lumbia Public Library Commission appro- 
priation increased $20,000. Among the 
larger state libraries with extension as one 
function a few biennial figures are: Illinois, 
$394,330 as compared with $274,394; Ohio, 
$102,990, not including state aid, as com- 
pared with $68,400; and Oregon, $132,000 
as compared with $119,085. 

Only a few state agencies report decreases 
—Florida, Idaho, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
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_ Changes made in legal organization, with 
the backing of library leaders and organiza- 
tlons, include: Georgia, from library com- 
mission to a division of the state department 
of education; New Hampshire, combination 
of the state library and library commission 
into one organization under a new library 
commission. The South Dakota Free Li- 
brary Commission was considerably strength- 
ened and its functions broadened by an 
amendment to the law. ‘Threatened reor- 
ganization was defeated in Missouri, Mon- 
tana, and Nebraska. 

State aid for libraries was appropriated 


for the first time in Tennessee—$40,000 for - 


continuing regional library service in thirteen 
counties in the Knoxville area, begun with 
Т.У.А. help. A third of the states and sev- 
eral Canadian provinces now have some form 
of state aid. Appropriations were increased 
in three states: Massachusetts, for continua- 
tion of the regional centers and book auto- 
mobile services without the help of W.P.A.; 
Michigan, from $250,000 to $300,000 for the 
year; and North Carolina, from $200,000 
to $250,000 for the biennium. Appropria- 
tions were renewed in the same amount else- 
where, and no decreases or complete loss of 
appropriation reported. The Louisiana State 
Board of Liquidation in July 1943 (in the 
off legislative year) voted an additional 
appropriation of $70,000 to the library com- 
mission for demonstrations in 1943-44. The 
Michigan state aid law was amended. Two 
movements for first appropriations failed to 
pass—those in the states of Missouri and 
Wisconsin. 

‚ Results of state aid in several states are 
striking, both in establishment of county and 
regional libraries and also in raising stand- 
ards. 'That it stimulates rather than weak- 
ens local effort is shown by a statement of 
the Michigan State Board for Libraries, 
meeting June 30, 1943: 

"Reports from local communities indicate 
that state aid grants are acting as a stimulus 
for increasing local library support. Not 
only are communities abiding by standards 
as set up by law, but seeing what can be 
done with additional funds, they are volun- 
tarily voting more local support as new 
projects get under way." 
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Large Units 


А net increase of thirty-nine in the num- 
ber of counties served by county or regional 
libraries brings the total to 631 as compared 
with 592 a year ago. State aid and W.P.A. 
demonstrations were contributing causes in 
many areas. The thirteen-county unit in 
'Tennessee, to be continued with state aid, 
will be watched with interest. In Virginia 
the Tidewater Regional Public Library, 
which had used W.P.A. help to a large 
degree, was not able to continue when that 
help was withdrawn and the Radford re- 
gional service was reduced to a county unit. 

County libraries are unfortunately still 
being established in counties where the pop- 
ulation and assessed valuation are much too 
small for any possibility of a genuine library 
service as a separate unit. Recent striking 
examples are two counties in the same state 
with less than two thousand population. 
'The board urges state and county leaders, 
in such situations, to work out some type of 
regional cooperation or regional organiza- 
tion. 

County library laws were amended in 
California, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, and Washington to increase effec- 
tiveness of operation or make establishment 
easier. In California the entire county li- 
brary law was included in a new education 
code, with changes in wording and arrange- 
ment though not in meaning. 


Factuul Material 


Publication of a new edition of the board's 
popular Equal Chance was made possible by 
subsidies from the Executive Board and the 
Library Extension Division and its State 
Agency Section. The project was also en- 
dorsed by the Public Relations Committee. 
'The attractive pamphlet received a warm 
welcome from librarians and has been widely 
used with national organizations. 

The State Library Agency, Its Functions 
and Organization was reissued at the end 
of the year with up-to-date organization 
data but with the board's official statement 
of functions unchanged. Papers on state aid 
read at the last conference at a joint meeting 
of the board and the division were reprinted 
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from the Proceedings. In press (with a 
subsidy from the Carnegie Corporation) is a 
new edition of American Library Laws, 
compiled for the State Agency Section. A 
county library statistical report form is all 
but completed and plans for a county library 
manual have been worked out—joint proj- 
ects of several A.L.A. bodies. 

Public Library Statistics, 1938-39 was 
published by the U.S. Office of Education 
(compiled in the Library Service Division 
and the Statistics Division) with its tables 
curtailed by wartime printing restrictions. 
A study by Ronald M. Ketcham on Integra- 
tion of Public Library Services in the Les 
Angeles Area, issued in mimeographed form 
by the Bureau of Governmental Research of 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
is of significance for other metropolitan areas 
and library extension planners. 


Information and Advisory Service 


The board has aided in extension move- 
ments through the information and advisory 
service of its secretary at Headquarters. 
Factual compilations just listed and older 
ones, as State Grants to Public Libraries, 
have been welcomed by state leaders for 
their own planning, and leaflets and pam- 
phlets have been used in state and county 
campaigns. Though traveling was curtailed, 
it was possible to participate т meetings of 
the Kentucky Library Association and the 
Illinois Planning Board. At the National 
Institute on War and Postwar Issues, con- 
ferences were held with a group of Nebraska 
leaders and with the chairman of the West 
Virginia Library Commission, both on leg- 


islative projects, and with a new state li- 


brarian—to give a few examples. Letters 
brought requests for criticism of a draft of 
a complete new library law, for help in 
planning the budget and program of a young 
state library agency, for suggestions for a 
speaker on regional libraries for a library 
school, for information and advice about 
county library contracts and budgets, and for 
book automobile pictures and blueprints. 


Federal Agencies 


Discontinuance of W.P.A. curtailed li- 
brary extension work in a number of rural 
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states where its demonstrations had been 
closely integrated with the program of the 
state library extension agency. On the other 
hand, this loss undoubtedly stimulated state 
and county appropriations to hold the prog- 
ress already made and led to the interest of 
some Congressmen in possible federal action. 

Hope for aid to library service in defense 
areas through grants under the Community 
Facilities Act (Lanham Act) was finally lost 
after an appeal from an earlier adverse deci- 
sion. In March the Program and Project 
Review Board of the Federal Works Agency 
ruled that libraries were not eligible. 

Relations with war agencies, which were 
important in a war year, are reported by the 
Federal Relations Committee. Interest of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Library Service Division of the Office of 
Education in library extension continued. 
'The Census Bureau called for information 
on regional libraries and for library expendi- 
tures by states. The National Parks Service 
asked for advice about development of li- 
braries in the parks. 


Citizen and Other Organizations 


Relations with national citizen organiza- 
tions continued to be important. Several of 
them, including the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, distributed The Equal 
Chance to their leaders. The secretary of 
the board attended meetings of the revived 
American Country Life Association (and 
was re-elected a director), the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, and conferred with officers of the 
American Association of University Women 
and the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in their Washington headquarters. 
She prepared an article on libraries for the 
International City Managers! Association's 
Municipal Year Book and provided library 
material for inclusion in the new edition of 
the Book of the States published by the 
Council of State Governments. 


Library Extension Division 


Relations between the board and the new 
Library Extension Division and its sections 
were close and were facilitated by the two 
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agencies choosing the same presiding officer. 
The secretary of the board was invited to 
attend the meeting of the division’s executive 
board, held in connection with the National 
Institute. A joint committee on library ex- 
tension publications-emphasized the need of 
anew edition of The Equal Chance and com- 
pleted an outline and recommendations for 
a county library manual for ће A.L.A. Edi- 
torial Committee. 


Board Personnel 


For the past year Loleta Dawson Fyan 
served as chairman; John M. Cory was 
added to the board for a five-year term; and 
Tommie Dora Barker was reappointed for 
one year to fill an unexpired term. А meet- 
ing was held in connection with the National 
Institute on War and Postwar Issues, Feb. 
1, 1943. Мг. Cory joined the armed forces 
in June 1943; Helen E. Vogleson will act 
as alternate in his absence. 


For the five- ` 
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year term, 1943-48, H. Marjorie Beal was 
appointed by the Executive Board on nomi- 
nation of the Library Extension Division as 
authorized by the Council in 1942. 


Ahead 


For the coming year the board urges for 
itself and for extension workers generally 
emphasis (1) on the immediate need of win- 
ning the war and understanding war and 
postwar issues, and (2) on bold planning for 
high quality public library service for all the 
people, organized in units large enough to be 
effective, based on the Post-War Standards 
for Public Libraries, and involving coopera- 
tion with official and other planning agencies. 

Members of the board: Tommie Dora 
Barker, John M. Cory, Carleton B. Joeckel, 
and Hazel B, Warren. 

LorrrA Dawson FvAN, Chairman 
Juria Wricht Merritt, Secretary: 
and Chief, Public Library Division 


Federal Relations 


War, with all its requirements and re- 
strictions, has multiplied the activities of this 
committee and complicated its responsibili- 
ties. Government rulings have been numer- 
ous, and the efforts of the committee have 
been largely concerned with securing the 
proper classification for libraries in these 
various government regulations. 

Publication in the spring of 1943 of the 
Controlled Materials Plan, Regulation 5A, 
omitting libraries from the “educational in- 
stitutions” classification brought up the old 
problem of convincing government officials 
that libraries are unquestionably educational 
institutions in as specific a sense as schools 
and colleges. A series of letters and confer- 
ences led to a review of the matter and to 
an increase in the rating for public libraries. 
However, public libraries still are not on a 
par with college and university libraries. 

Rationing, especially rationing of gasoline, 
tires, and fuel oil, has presented many prob- 
lems to libraries. The Eastern states were 
probably most seriously affected by the fuel 
oil shortage, many libraries being forced to 
close or restrict their schedules for a few 
weeks during the winter. In the early part 


of 1943 O.P.A. officials advised libraries to 
convert to coal, and, although the outlook 
for the fuel oil supply for the winter season 
of 1943-44 is more optimistic, it still seems 
advisable to convert to coal wherever pos- 
sible. 

Restrictions on gasoline and tires and the 
strict ban on pleasure driving have undoubt- 
edly had much to do with the decrease in 
circulation in libraries generally. Bookmo- 
biles and library trucks have been seriously 
handicapped, and considerable pressure is 
being exerted to secure a special dispensation 
from the 40 per cent cut in mileage imposed 
upon trucks. 

'The War Manpower Commission's list of 
essential activities, published on Apr. 16, 
1943, did not recognize libraries, and the 
Federal Relations Committee immediately 
began an organized attempt, which is still 
in process, to have libraries included under 
the "essential" classification. Since the num- 
ber of men in the library profession is so 
small, the profession will not be greatly 
affected by the status of the very small num- 
ber of draft-eligible men among its ranks, 
and the American Library Association has 
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gone on record as not wishing any draft 
deferment for its-members. However, the 
Federal Relations Committee feels very 
strongly that it is most important that li- 
braries be recognized as essential to the war 
effort. 

Another serious blow to the library pro- 
fession during the year was the complete 
withdrawal of the W.P.A. program through- 
' out the country, eliminating many worth- 
while library projects. However, there is 
some cause for encouragement in the inter- 
est of several Congressmen, at the budget 
hearing for the Office of Education, in a 
federal appropriation for libraries to aid the 
states and local governments in salvaging 
the best of the W.P.A. rural demonstrations 
and in developing library service in defense 
areas. This committee and A.L.A. officials 
are following up the project actively. The 
committee may later call on libraries 
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throughout the country to support a federal 
aid bill. 

The matter of eligibility of libraries under 
the Lanham Act was finally definitely de- 
cided, with the decision against libraries 
being eligible to receive these funds. This 
matter was reviewed in Libraries and the 
Wear for Apr. 27, 1943. 

The committee also considered a variety 
of less important matters. 

The committee wishes to express apprecia- 
tion to the officials of the Library Service 
Division of the U.S. Office of Education for 
their advice and prompt and intelligent sup- 
port in all the activities of the committee. 

Members of the committee: Carl Vitz, 
vice chairman, Lucile L. Keck, Marguerite 
Kirk, John Russell Mason, and W. A. 
Moon. 

Hanorp L. HAMMILL, Chairman . 
JULIA У/вснт MERRILL, Secretary 


Library Revenues 


No meeting of the committee was held this 
past year. However, information available 
to the committee is briefly presented. 

In the volume on Post-War Planning for 
Public Libraries (A.L.A., July 1943, $1.50) 
new standards of revenue desirable are 
proposed which should be thoroughly 
studied. The old “one dollar per capita” 
minimum is definitely superseded by stand- 
ards of service varying from $1 to $1.50 
and $2, depending on the standards of serv- 
ice to be attained. Attainment and income 
standards are both explained and inter- 
preted in detail. 'The brief but select read- 
ing list оп "Public Library Planning" dis- 
tributed with this, notes several important 
sources discussing income and finances gen- 
erally. Edward A. Wight's "Public Library 
Finance and Accounting" is expected in print 
this winter and also Errett Weir and John 
MeDiarmid’s "Public Library Administra- 
tion.” 

In the field of local library revenues there 
are a number of individual instances of 
increases amounting almost to a definite 
trend. Gains are reported in St. Paul, 
Baltimore, Newark, Oakland, Canton, She- 


boygan, and elsewhere. No complete tabu- 
lation has been attempted, but it would be a 
profitable undertaking.* 

There have been some marked increases 
in state aid and state agency appropriations. 
(See Extension Board report, p. 329-32.) 

Regarding college and university libraries, 
it appears that the income of libraries in 
institutions of higher education compared 
favorably in 1942 with that of the previous 


. year, according to data for the two years 


published in College and Research Libraries 
(March 1943) and in the 4.7.4. Bulletin 
(February 1942). Income is reported for 
approximately one hundred thirty institu- 
tions. The list of institutions varies slightly 
for the two years. Although the number of 
institutions reporting loss of income in 1942 
in comparison with that of the previous 
year is greater than the number reporting 
increases, the medians for the total income 
vary only slightly for the two years. 


1 Increases in the budgets of Ohio public libraries 
are listed in The Ohio Library Trustee 5:3, March 
1943. ae XEM RA 
The latest compilation of public library salaries is 
for thirty-two California cities and counties pub- 
lished in C.L.A. Bulletin 4:142, June 1943. 
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Data are not yet available for the fiscal 
year ending in 1943, but it is anticipated 
that income of institutions of higher educa- 
tion will be lower and that this decrease 
will be apparent in the income of the li- 
braries. 

Special attention should also be called to 
the mimeographed publication of Classifica- 
tion and Pay Plans for Libraries in Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education (1943) by the 
A.L.A. 

journals in the fields of taxation and 
municipal government, both, should be fol- 
lowed closely for discussions on general 
trends which ultimately affect library reve- 
nues? Three samples of this are: "What's 


? А bibliography on library revenues appears on 
page 404. 
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Happening to City Revenues" in 7 
August 1942, published by the ^ 
tute, Wharton School of Finance 
merce, University of Pennsylvan 
tors in Making 1943 Budgets, 
Bulletin “G” of the Municipal Fi 
ficers Association of the U.S. an 
February 1943; and “Finance Off 
Cities to Maintain Present Tax 
Public Management for July 194 
Members of the committee: 

Briesemeister, Errett Weir М 
Harry М. Peterson, Edward / 
Subcommittees: on school libraries 
Ersted; on college and university 
G. Flint Purdy, William H. Ca 
mine Stone. 

Jonn Boynton KAISER, 


Library Legislation: 


Members are invited to direct inquiries 
about library legislation to the Committee on 
Library Legislation. 

This report digests all materials received 
before Aug. 15, 1943. 


PART I 


NEW STATE LEGISLATION ; CANADIAN 
PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Subject Index to Report 


Archives 

Censorship 

Certification of Librarians 
Codification of Library Laws 
Copyright 

County Libraries 
Criminal Law 

Depository Libraries 
Donations 

Fair Trade Act 

Free Book Distribution 
Joint Library Service 
Law Libraries 

Library Bonds: 

Library Taxes 

Names of Libraries 

New Libraries 


з For information on federal legislation see the 
report of the respective committees. 


Purchases 
Retirement Funds 
School Books 

State Contributions 
State Libraries 
War Book Funds 


CALIFORNIA 
Law Libraries 


Chapter 206 makes it the duty 
governments to provide sufficien 
for county law libraries and 
counties to furnish certain limite 
to the libraries. 


Retirement Funds 
Chapter 948 authorizes count 
braries to contract with the { 
ployees’ Retirement System for th 
of law library employees in the 
system. 
COLORADO 


Retirement Funds 


Senate Bill No. 322 extends 
pensioning system to all municipa 
county, and school district emplo) 


CONNECTICUT 
Law Libraries 


By House Bills No. 270 and 
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Senate Bill No. 122, the county contributions 
to the Hartford, Middlesex, and New 
London County Law Library Associations 
were established at $7200, $1200, and 
$3000 respectively. 


FLORIDA 
Archives 


Chapter 21730 makes the state library 
board the legal custodian of deposited public 
records. 


Depository Libraries and Free Book Dis- 
tribution 


Free distribution of legislative acts, 
journals of the legislature, supreme court 
reports, and other government documents 
to the Library of Congress was authorized 
by a recent act. Chapter 21758 makes the 
state library board a depository for enu- 
merated government documents and 
authorizes the board to request additional 
copies for exchange purposes. 


GEORGIA 


Names of Libraries 
. 


The Georgia Library Commission was 
merged into the newly created extension 
service of the state board of education by 
an act approved Mar. 8, 1943, which also 
defined the duties of the board for the pro- 
motion of public library service. The act 
was sponsored by the Library Planning 
Committee of the Georgia Library 
Association. 


IDAHO 
New Libraries 


Chapter 170 enables school districts in 
rural areas to establish public libraries. 


INDIANA 
Purchases 


Chapter 129 requires bids to be filed for 
all governmental purchases exceeding $100 
in value. 


IOWA 
Donations 


Chapter 178 authorizes library boards to 
accept donations for library purposes. 
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KANSAS 
Depository Libraries 
Senate Bill No. 167 sets legislative 


standards for biennial reports of state 
agencies and their distribution to libraries. 


KENTUCKY 
Codification of Library Laws 


The library extension division has issued 
a reprint of the Kentucky Library Laws. 
The reprint is taken from the Kentucky 
Revised Statutes of 1942. 


MAINE 
Depository Libraries 


The distribution of public documents is 
newly regulated by Chapter 333. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Fair Trade Act 


Chapter 40 exempts free public libraries, 
endowed libraries, colleges, university, and 
school libraries, and nonprofit organizations 
administering collections of books for non- 
profit purposes, from Sec. 14A and B of the 
Fair Trade Law. 


MICHIGAN р 
State Contributions 


Act 109 adds to previous provisions con- 
cerning state aid to libraries, 


MINNESOTA 
County Libraries 


Chapter 94 changes the law relating to 
county libraries. 


MONTANA 


Certification of Librarians 


Requirements for the positions of county 
librarians have been liberalized by Chapter 
202. 


NEVADA 
County Libraries 
The county library law is newly codified 
in Chapter 35. 
State Libraries 


The duties of the state librarian are 
defined in Chapter 66. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Libraries 


Powers and duties of the state library 
commission are defined in Chapter 9o. 


NEW YORK 
Criminal Law 
Chapter 180 amends the penal law re- 
lating to buying, receiving, concealing, or 
withholding of stolen or wrongfully acquired 
library books. 
OKLAHOMA 
Law Libraries 
House Bill No. 296 provides for the 
transfer of unused funds of law libraries 
in small counties to the court fund. 


RHODE ISLAND 
War Book Funds 
The state library received $500 each from 
the state and the city of Providence for 
books for the fighting forces (Chapter 1292; 
Resolution No. 99). 


TEXAS 
Archives 
Chapter 165 authorizes the archivist of 
the state library to certify to copies of 
documents held in the archives of the 
library. 


Law Libraries 

Chapter 192 provides for the establish- 
ment of county law libraries. According to 
Chapter 78, books may be transferred, 
subject to recall, from the supreme court 
library to the law library of the University 
of Texas. 


State Libraries 


Powers and duties of the Texas Library 
and Historical Commission are set forth in 


Chapter 289. Я 


WASHINGTON 
Law Libraries 


The provisions of the County Law Li- 
brary Law were extended to counties of 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th class by Chapter 195. 


Library Bonds 
Chapter 251 authorizes newly created 
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rural county library districts to issue bonds 
in order to facilitate their establishment. 


State Libraries 

According to Chapter 207 the state li- 
brarian holds office at the pleasure of the 
state library commission. 


WYOMING 
Archives ` 
Chapter 106 deals with the deposit of 
public records of historical value. 


State Libraries 


The duties of the state librarian are 
enumerated in Chapters 53 and 63. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Joint Library Service, Library Taxes 


Bill No. 30 of the 1941-42 session pro- 
vides for the establishment of union library 
districts and amends the law relating to 
library taxes. The same act transfers the 
administration of the Public Libraries Act 
from the Department of the Provincial 
Secretary to the Department of Education. 


PART II 


PLANNED AND PROPOSED STATE LEGISLATION ; 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND JUDICIAL 
INTERPRETATION 


: COLORADO 
Codification of Library Laws 


Senate Bill No. 174, which interpreted 
library functions in broad terms, was killed 
in committee. The bill was sponsored by 
the Colorado State Library Association. 


INDIANA 
Certification of Librarians 


House Bill No. 322, which was ultimately 
withdrawn, would have obstructed the pur- 
pose of the 1941 Certification Act. 


IOWA 
State Libraries 


House Bill No. 389 and Senate Bill No. 
314, which were sponsored by the Iowa 
Library Association but failed to become 
law, would have provided for a more appro- 
priate name for the state traveling library 
and would have introduced the appointment 
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method for membership on the board of the 
library. 

LOUISIANA 
State Libraries 


Act 47 of 1940, which would have trans- 
ferred the library commission to the state 
university, was declared unconstitutional by 
the state supreme court on July 20, 1942. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Gensorship 


Senate Bill No. 190, which was: not 
enacted, would have provided for an “In- 
spector of Magazines and Other Printed 
Matter." 

MICHIGAN 
School Libraries 

Ап amendment to the general school law, 
which would have provided for the estab- 
lishment of county school libraries, was 
killed in committee. 

MISSOURI 
Law Libraries 

House Bill No. 49, which would have 
established a library fee of two dollars for 
judicial proceedings, did not become law. 


NEBRASKA 

State Libraries 

Legislative Bill No. 218, which would 
have abolished the Nebraska Public Library 
Commission and would have turned over its 
duties to the superintendent of public in- 
struction, did not emerge from the Com- 
mittee on Education. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Retirement. Funds 


House Bill No. 318, which would have 


created a retirement system for state em- 
ployees, did not pass. 


NEW YORK 
Archives 


Senate Bills No. 1221 and 1418, which 
'did not pass, would have provided for a 
municipal archives system in the city of 


New York. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
State Contributions 
Senate Bill No. 24 and House Bill No. 


64, which would have increased state aid for 
public libraries from $100,000 to $211,000, 
did not pass. 
OHIO 

Certification of Librarians 

House Bill No. 169, which would have 
introduced the certification system for pro- 
fessional public library workers, was not 
adopted. 


Joint Library Service 

House Bill No. 348, which would have 
permitted the consolidation of public li- 
braries into county district library boards, 
was killed in committee. 


| 
Law Libraries 


The Attorney General ruled on Mar. 24, 
1943, that law libraries may not use library 
funds for the purchase of maps used ex- 
clusively in title investigation. 


State Libraries 


On Feb. 20, 1943, the Attorney General 
ruled that members of the state library 
board may not deputize others to act for or 
on behalf of a member. 


TEXAS 
Copyright 


A bill which would have authorized the 
state librarian to issue certificates of owner- 
ship for unpublished works died on the 
senate calendar. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Library Taxes 

A bill which would have modernized the 
library law and increased the income of 
public libraries died in the Education 
Committee. : 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Certification of Librarians 

The British Columbia Library Associa- 


tion was active in promoting public interest 
in a proposed certification bill. 


PART Ш 


AMENDMENT ТО THE American 
Library Laws 


As in the last two years, this section 
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ordinarily supplementing the American Li- 
brary Laws is omitted because the publica- 
tion of a new edition of this book is 
pending. 

PART IV 


STATE LIBRARY BUDGETS; SALARY INCREASES 
The parenthetic figures refer to that part 
of the budget which is appropriated or spent 
for salaries. 
ALABAMA 
1943, $40,000 ($12,100). 
_ ARKANSAS 
1942, $60,000 ($4700); 1943, $60,000 
($7700). 
CALIFORNIA 
1943-45, $342,303. Chapter 1097 appro- 
priates $750 for the microfilming of the 


United States census returns of the state of 
California for the years 1850 to 1880. 


DELAWARE 
1942, $10,700 ($5700) ; 1943, no change. 
House Bill No. 32 provides for salary in- 
creases for state employees ranging from 
6 to 24 per cent. 


FLORIDA 
1941-42, $21,600 ($12,400); 1942-43, 
$15,675 ($10,375); 1943-44 $15,475 
($10,000). 

GEORGIA 
1940-41, $14,508 ($6530); 1941-42, 


$11,634 ($6630) ; 1942-43, $10,892 ($7111); 
special emergency appropriation for January 
to June 1943, $6000. 


IDAHO 


Law library, 1943-45, $15,000 ($7230); 
traveling library, 1943-45, $10,000 ($7670). 


IOWA 


State traveling library, 1942, $34,000 
($21,540) ; 1943, $38,080 ($25,940). 


KANSAS 


State library, 1944, $24,538 (statutory 
salaries, $17,280; “war salaries,” $1408); 
1945, $24,188 (salaries as in 1944). Travel- 
ing libraries commission, 1944, $11,280 (stat- 
utory salaries, $4500; “war salaries,” 
$780) ; 1945, no change. 
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Salaries of employees of both institutions 
were increased 10 per cent if the yearly 
salary amounts to $2500 or less; these in- 
creases are for the duration and six months 
thereafter. 


KENTUCKY 
1941-42, $11,356 ($7609); 1942-43, 
$15,372 ($7236). 

LOUISIANA 
1942-43, $73,410; 1943-44, $71,410. 

MAINE 

1942-43, $41,720 ($20,000); 1943-44, 
$42,833 ($20,000); 1944-45, $42,833 
($20,000). 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Division of public libraries, 1942, $22,530 
($11,530) ; 1943, $28,240 ($17,240). 
MICHIGAN 


State board of libraries 1943-44, $2000; 
state library, 1943-44, $104,500. 


Grants to local libraries, 1943-44, 
$300,000. 

MINNESOTA 
1941-42, $24,101 ($16,968); 1942-43, 
$25,104 ($18,272). 

MISSISSIPPI 


1942-43, $5500 ($3300); 1943-44, $5500 
($3300). 
MISSOURI 
1941-42, $34,300 ($20,500) ; 1943-44, no 
change. 
NEBRASKA 
'The salary budget was increased from 
$18,000 in 1941-43 to $19,000 for 1943-45. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State library, extension division, 1942-43, 
$18,379 ($9600) ; 1943-44, $17,685 ($9700). 
State library, general and reference division, 
1942-43, $26,646 ($14,461); 1943-44, 
$27,251 ($14,866). 

Because of the rise in living expenses, 
temporary increases in pay ranging from 
$150 to $300 annually were granted to state 
employees by Chapter 170. 


NEW MEXICO 


State library commission, 1942, $8000 
($4000); 1943, $11,600 ($4200). 
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NEW YORK 


State library and bureau of library exten- 
sion, 1943-44, $399,360 ($245,210). 

Salaries of all state employees were in- 
creased by an “emergency compensation” of 
7% or 10 per cent (Chapter 187). Civil 
service employees have a minimum salary of 
$1200 per annum (Chapter 43). 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Library commission, 1941-42, $18,189 
($10,689) ; 1942-43, $18,539 ($10,898). 
State aid to public libraries 1941-42, 
$99,999 ($1434) ; 1942-43, $100,000 ($3580). 
State employees receive a war bonus 
' graduated between $5 and $24 per month. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
$9770 ($6450); 1943, 


OHIO 


1942, $84,200 ($27,800); 1943, $101,495 
($31,820). These amounts include $50,000 
per annum for state aid to libraries. War- 
time raises are not ‘included in the budget 
and amount to 10 per cent for salaries up to 
$1800 and to discretionary raises of $15 per 
month for salaries up to $3000. 


1942, $11,630 


($7630). 


OKLAHOMA : 
1942, $24,249 .($15,000) ; 1943, $24,249 
($15,000) ; 1944, $22,000 ($13,800). 
OREGON 


State library, 1941-43, $118,461 ($82,640) ; 
1943-45, $132,155 ($92,920). 


State supreme court library, 1943-45, 
$28,085 ($8400). 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1942-43, $28,584 ($15,486); 1943-44, 
$24,171 ($15,511). State aid to free public 
nonsectarian county libraries, 1941-43, 


$55,000; 1943-45, $55,000. 
RHODE ISLAND 
State library, 1942, $24,355 ($17,580); 
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1943, $27,420 ($18,040). State library ex- 
tension service and aid to free public libra- 
ries, 1942, $16,628 ($4528); 1943, $26,130 
($13,160). From the salary adjustment 
fund, which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Governor, all employees received increases 
in salaries of at least $200 each. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1943-44, $15,000 ($4200). 


State aid to 
libraries, 1943-44, $15,000. ' 


TENNESSEE 


1942-43, $22,743 ($11,135). 
brary service, 1943-45, $20,000. 


Regional li- 
Salary in- 


. creases of $120 based on the increased cost 


of living were granted in April 1943. 
TEXAS | 
1944, $38,570 ($25,020); 1945, по сһапре. 
WASHINGTON 


1941-43, $50,000 ($27,200); 
$64,990 ($40,440). 


1943-45, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
1943-44, $10,000 ($5000). 


WYOMING ЕЛ 
1941-43, $16,000 ($12,480), aside from 
funded income; 1943-45, no change. 
Chapter 93 appropriates $200 for genea- 
logical research books. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


1942, $22,240 ($8860); 1943, $28,050 
($11,400). А cost-of-living bonus was 
granted to most librarians under various 
rulings. 


PART V 


Members of the committee: Francis 
Xavier Dwyer, William A. Gillard, Olive 
С. Lathrop, and Alma С. Mitchill. 

У/пллАм В. STERN, Chairman 


Fury on Citation of Trustees 


The third report of the Jury on Citation 
of Trustees should bring to a close the trial 
period for which the jury was created. 


However, in accordance with the A.L.A. 
Executive Board action to freeze all com- 
mittees, consent has been obtained from the 
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members of the jury to serve оп this сот- 
mittee for an additional year. 

The members of the jury unanimously 
recommended the continuation of the Jury 
on Citation of Trustees. They feel that the 
annual selection of two trustees who have 
made vital contributions to library develop- 
ment has stimulated interest by trustees in 
local, state, and national library affairs and 
that the recognition of meritorious achieve- 
ments will further stimulate interest in 
libraries and library development. They 
hope to get libraries and library service on 
a definite tax basis and thus have them 
become an integral part of all tax budgets. 

This year two trustees were awarded the 
Citation of Merit: one from a wealthy sub- 
urban community, the other from a thriving 
industrial city. The Citation of Merit was 
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awarded to Marian Doren Tomlinson, 
Evanston, lil, "in recognition of her years 
of devoted service to the Evanston Public 
Library and her efforts in behalf of library 
development in' the state and nation and 
especially for her energetic promotion of 
trustees' interests in the state of Illinois and 
of the A.L.A. Trustees Division;" and to 
Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, Gary, Ind., "in 
recognition of his untiring leadership in pro- 
moting library development in Gary; for the 
vital contributions to library development in 
Indiana; and for sustained and farsighted 
interest in library problems on a national 
level." 

Members of the committee: Donald К 
Campbell, Mrs. Bertha Trebein Flynn, M. 
M. Harris, Charlotte Ryan. 

LaunANCE J. Harwoop, Chairman 


The Educational Role of Libraries 


Adult Education Board 


Library adult education of the past year 
was practically dominated by the total and 
technological war in which the country is 
engaged. The exigencies of war dictated 
our daily procedures and our plans. It 
affected the readers and its needs deter- 
mined the subjects studied. It curtailed 
work with individuals and increased group 
activities. It was responsible for a decrease 
of interest in the humanities because knowl- 
edge of science and technology was a war- 
time imperative. The Army instruction 
with its phonograph records for language 
training and its documentary films and dis- 
cussion for the understanding of problems 
has advanced the library years in its think- 
ing about the possibilities inherent in these 
devices, The O.C.D. community organiza- 
tion and success in community cooperation 
were helpful demonstrations of what adult 
educators have long talked about but few 
have achieved. 

In the face of such stimulation it was un- 
fortunate that we have had to get along 
without an executive assistant at Headquar- 
ters, but every effort was made to cover the 


deficiency by division of duties among the 
staff, and Mr. Milam, as a newly-elected 
member of the Executive Board of the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
has been close to the work-and kept his staff 
informed. In the main, however, we have 
gone on the impetus and acted on the sug- 
gestions given by John Chancellor in his 
two reports, "Toward an Enlightened Citi- 
zenry" and "Tentative Statement on Adult 
Education Standards for Libraries." 
'There are some definite accomplishments 
which may be pointed to with pride, notably 
the series of institutes on war and postwar 
issues initiated with a national demonstra- 
tion in Chicago for librarians and trustees 
and repeated over the country. Seventeen 
out of the twenty-one regions set up have 
already had such institutes, and in many 
instances they have gone down to the state 
and local level to the grass roots. The 
regional committees, state coordinators, and 
local leaders were given a free hand with 
regard to type of program, so there has been 
much interesting variety. In some, citizen 
participation far exceeded that of the librar- 
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ians of the district. At Des Moines the 
institute was jointly sponsored by the re- 
gional committee and the Western Policy 
Committee. Denver concentrated on com- 
munity groups though these groups were not 
sponsors. In all cases the institutes served 
two purposes: they offered a good demon- 
stration of the important technique of dis- 
cussion and they stimulated thought on the 
important issues of the day. It is important 
and encouraging also that the- general ten- 
dency throughout the country was to put 
them on by coordinated community effort. 

'The board was responsible for the com- 
pilation of Mobilizing Our Brain Power, 
a short list of books of outstanding im- 
portance and usefulness in clarifying the 
issues in the statement of library policy 
which was presented by the board and 
adopted by the Council in June 1942. This 
also was a good example of cooperation in 
that several librarians helped to select the 
titles, the chairman of the board made the 
final selection and wrote annotations, and 
the A.L.A. staff undertook publication and 
wide distribution, А member of the board, 
Charles H. Compton, studied the use made 
of the books on this list and published the 
result in Books and the Postwar World, 
What Some St. Louisans Are Reading and 
Thinking. From time to time, other lists 
were issued as supplements to The Booklist, 
and Fern Long, a specialist in reading lists, 
compiled a series of supplements to the 
A.L.A. Bulletin which attracted much favor- 
able comment. Reprints of adult education 
reports and news of adult education activi- 
ties were also sent out to libraries. 

Two reports have come out during the 
year which should be of help. Post-War 
Standards for Public Libraries is a for- 
ward-looking document which sets down 
minimum standards for good library service. 
Wisely or unwisely, the adult education rec- 
ommendations were broken down and spread 
throughout the different sections—buildings, 
book selection, service, and others. This 
may result in some libraries achieving adult 
education programs without realizing it but 
does not make the report as stimulating to 
adult education workers as either of Mr. 
Chancellor’s two reports. It is, however, 
based on library experience and the feeling 
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of leading librarians of the country as te 
what will be the important library needs in 
the postwar world, and, with its recom- 
mendation of careful selection of materials, 
better trained personnel, and field workers 
for special groups, gives us a philosophy and 
definite aim. The second report is Sigrid 
Edge’s survey of existing practice in pre- 
senting adult education in the library school 
curriculum. Miss Edge was chairman last 
year of the board’s Subcommittee on Library 
School Curricula, and the survey was spon- 
sored by the Adult Education Board and 
the Board of Education for Librarianship. 
It was presented as her master’s thesis at 
Columbia University. 

The board cooperated with the Audio- 
Visual Committee in emphasizing the im- 
portance in adult education of films, film 
forums, recordings, and other media. The 
chairman of the board, through a display 
at the Chicago Institute on War and Post- 
war Issues, showed how films, discussion, 
and the selling of pamphlets could be united 
in an educational program. 

What of activities of the subcommittees? 
Rudolph Flesch, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Readable Materials, reports the fol- 
lowing objectives: distributing information 
on the availability of reading materials for 
adults, on research in the field of language 
difficulties and simplification, and on new 
readable publications in this field; engaging 
in special projects, such as preparation of a 
guide for readers advisers; compilation of a 
list of readable material; and making avail- 
able to advisers the results of pertinent re- 
search by  nonlibrarians and research 
organizations in allied fields of endeavor. 
The war effort has slowed up progress, but 
а scientific monograph by Mr. Flesch, 
"Marks of Readable Style," will be pub- 
lished in the fall and a short report of it 
will be made in the Library Journal. 

'The Subcommittee on Library School 
Curricula, headed by Agnes Camilla Han- 
sen, announces the completion of Miss 
Edge's thesis, which has already been men- 
tioned, and comments on the fact that al- 
though library schools seem agreed on li- 
brary responsibility for reading guidance, 
vocational education, participation in group 
activities, and promoting better reading hab- 
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its, they are not agreed оп the necessity for 
coordination of this instruction in one major 
course but, instead, diffuse it through sev- 
eral courses. She feels that coordination 
in one major course would be wise and 
would attract into the profession the mature 
person with some highly specialized social 
knowledge and offers as a problem for the 
coming year the consideration of how the 
schools may attract this type of person to 
library school. 

The Subcommittee on Parent Education, 
headed by Rosemary Earnshaw Livsey, re- 
ports: progress on the compilation of a list 
of readable books for parents and experi- 
mentation with them in a number of public 
libraries; progress in an investigation of the 
effect of the war on the child, which it is 
carrying on jointly with several parents’ 
organizations; and representation of the 
committee at the annual business meeting of 
the National Council on Parent Education. 
It also calls attention to two lists for par- 
ents published during the year: “The Family 
in Wartime” by Doris L. Hoit (a member of 
the committee) in The Booklist, May 1, 
1943, and another in the New York Branch 
Library Book News, April 1943, the use- 
fulness of which was enhanced by an article 
by Edna Carlson, which explained the serv- 
ices of the New York Public Library to 
parents. It mentions two cooperative book 
lists: “Living with Our Children,” compiled 
by the Pasadena Public Library with the 
assistance of the clinical psychologist of that 
city, and “Skillful Parents,” compiled joint- 
ly by the Los Angeles Public Library and 
the Los Angeles Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. The report also calls attention to the 
new and popular Home Interests Room set 
up by the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia. It mentions as a committee 
activity exhibits of books for parents and 
children sent to conferences and the forma- 
tion of discussion groups to discuss these 
particular problems. 

What of adult education on the local 
level? Libraries throughout the country 
have cooperated in training programs of the 
government and local universities. ‘There 
have been many instances of notable library 
cooperation with O.C.D. programs, of li- 
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brary consumer shelves in local consumer 
centers, and of branch libraries being made 
official defense information centers, usually 
with the readers adviser in charge. The 
Detroit Public Library has established a 
precedent for taking a strong stand on the 
race issue by its publication of Events of 
the Week of June 20th, thereby smashing 
the old shibboleth of the necessity of a public 
library’s being a dispassionate, detached ob- 
server of the current scene. The Milwau- 
kee Public Library has played the central 
role in inaugurating a series of public dis- 
cussions to educate people on public issues. 
In Chicago the readers advisers set up a 
course of training for local O.C.D. people 
on methods and materials for the service of 
giving information, and the readers adviser 
of the central library established a pamphlet 
selling service now operating in the central 
library and ten branches. (This latter serv- 
ice will be described in detail from the 
standpoint of adult education in the Novem- 
ber issue of Wilson Library Bulletin.) 

The forward look is at the same time еп- 
couraging and discouraging. It is encourag- 
ing because the war has trained people to 
look to their public library for the answers 
to their questions and the solution of their 
problems, because of our more understand- 
ing relationship with labor, the many cur- 
rent experiments with films, bookmobiles, 
pamphlet selling, and discussion, and the ex- 
cellent blueprints for service already men- 
tioned. Because of these the future promises 
the greatest opportunity for adult education 
ever presented to the public library and the 
greatest challenge to our ability to meet it. 
It is discouraging because of the fear that 
the challenge is greater than our ability to 
meet it. ; 

It is a challenge which will not permit 
drifting and delay. It is a challenge to our 
faith in the power of library education which 
will not tolerate the widespread narrow 
conception of adult education which still 
holds nor the half-hearted support it usually 
receives. It is a challenge to our ingenuity in 
devising and adapting educational methods 
suitable to library use and in planning effec- 
tive programs for the small as well as the 
large library. It is a challenge to our plan- 
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ning, as, for instance, planning the areas on 
which the greatest emphasis should be put. 
There must be more emphasis on work with 
young adults, for they are the ones on whom 
the success of the peace will depend. There 
must be greater understanding of group 
motivation and social psychology, more ex- 
perimentation, more use of new materials 
and techniques, more coordination with com- 
munity education in general, better trained 
personnel. Meeting the challenge may 
mean, as Edgar 5. Robinson, of the Van- 
couver Public Library, suggests, “a larger 
and more flexible program in which our 
Maginot Line gives way to a panzer di- 
vision, more quickly and more easily ad- 
justed to new movements.” It will be a 
challenge to our cooperative ability, for li- 
braries alone cannot make enlightened citi- 
zens of the entire adult population. They 
alone cannot prepare for the great changes 
ahead and the twenty million persons we 
know will have to be adjusted to peacetime 
living. It is a challenge to our intelligence 
on issues and to our knowledge of the best 
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techniques for presenting them to the peo- 
ple. It is a challenge to our courage, which 
the strength of our convictions must help 
us to meet. ` 

Last of all and most important, it is a 
challenge to our ability to put first things 
first. The wartime program is well in hand. 
Our big concern is for a durable peace and 
our big job is to “share the learning that 
fortifies and enriches peace.” This is not 
technical learning as in wartime. It is edu- 
cation primarily in moral values, in demo- 
cratic living, in understanding. Adult 
education in the coming years must turn 
again to the great truths. We must again 
convert our institution, this time from a war 
to a peace effort. The learners will be 
ready for us. They are already demon- 
strating their receptiveness. Will those of 
us responsible for the adult education pro- 
gram be prepared to help them? , 

Members of the board: Leslie E. Brown, 
Charles H. Compton, Margaret Fulmer, 
and Marion E. Hawes. 

Auice M. FARQUHAR, Chairman 


Educational Relationships in Local Communities 


'This committee was created by the A.L.A. 
Council in 1941 to study the relationship of 
libraries with other educational agencies. In 
the first year of its existence, under the 
chairmanship of Leslie E. Brown, aims were 
surveyed and a course of action charted. 

The main objective of the committee dur- 
ing the past year has been the preparation 
of a proposed series of practical articles ad- 
dressed to librarians, dealing with examples 
of library cooperation in different com- 
munities or regions of the United States— 
useful information such as that contained in 
“Library Cooperation with Organizations,” 
which appeared in the June 1943 issue of 
the 4.L.A.. Bulletin. 

The national committee served as an im- 
petus to the appointment by the Colorado 
Library Association of a similar committee. 
This latter group made a survey of the 
community relationships of public libraries 
throughout Colorado, the analysis of which 
was published in the Library Journal of 


Mar. 1, 1943, under the title “The Coordi- 
nated War Activities of Colorado Libraries.” 

The findings of this survey were later used 
as the basis in planning’ the regional library 
institute held in Denver in the spring of 
1943. A summary of the main procedures 
in the planning of this institute, as well as 
a summary of the accomplished results, is 
available free of charge from the Director 
of Library Publications of. the Denver Pub- 
lic Library. 

The committee takes this opportunity to 
extend thanks to Charles H. Brown for his 
continued interest and helpful advice. Mr. 
Brown was President of the A.L.A. at the 
time of the inception of the committee. 

'The plans thus outlined make it advisable 
for the committee to continue its work in 
the year ahead, 1943-44. 

Committee members: Mary E. Blossom, 
Leslie E. Brown, Dorothea Hyle, Lucie C. 
Nye, and Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger. 

ISABEL NicHOL, Chairman 
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Audio-Visual 


Library concern with educational films 
has increased considerably with the war need 
for prompt dissemination of information and 
for speeded-up training, Because of the 
rapid developments in this field, the commit- 
tee has given its major attention during the 
year to this type of audio-visual material. 

War information films, both government 
and private, have been produced in greater 
numbers and in better quality. Even with 
government films available at little or no 
cost a comparatively small audience has 
been reached. By and large, adults in local 
communities, especially small communities, 
had little opportunity to see war informa- 
tion films. They knew little about what 
films were available and less about ways of 
obtaining them. 

At a film distribution conference held in 
the fall by the Educational Division of the 
O.W.I. Bureau of Motion Pictures, the 
A.L.A. was asked what libraries can do to 
help increase effective use of educational 
films. The committee responded to this 
request with a statement which was sent to 
O.W.I. and was published in the January 
1943 4.L.A. Bulletin. To support the state- 
ment with illustrations from existing prac- 
tice an inquiry concerning film use was sent 
to a group of libraries known to be inter- 
ested. Excerpts describing the film activities 
of seventeen libraries were prepared from 
the replies and made available to O.W.I. and 
to other libraries. From О.М. a letter 
was sent to a considerable group of libraries 
asking, their cooperation in the war film 
program. 

Because the experience of libraries with 
films is still very limited, the committee 
urged that the Educational Division of the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures add to its staff a 
library field adviser to aid libraries in their 
efforts to further the use of war information 
films. It proved to be impossible to increase 
the field staff further. 

Through the 4.L.4. Bulletin, correspon- 
dence, lists of films, and personal confer- 
ences, the committee has tried to promote 
greater library use of films in meeting the 
war information needs of local communities. 


'This library opportunity and responsibility 
the committee considers to be a chance for 
experimentation in an area in which li- 
braries must inevitably take a considerable 
part in postwar educational programs. The 
war use of films for military and industrial 
training as well as for informatiom and un- 
derstanding presages a widespread use of 
films for educational purposes when the 
films and equipment are again fully avail- 
able for civilian use. 

'The discontinuance of the O.W.I. educa- 
tional film program as a' result of congres- 
sional reduction of the budget was a mis- 
fortune in the eyes of the committee. The 
stimulation and guidance as well as the films 
themselves, which were provided by the 
Educational Division, are essential if wide- 
spread audiences are to be reached and if 
use of war information films is to be ade- 
quately planned and effective. Re-establish- 
ment of the services carried on by the 
O.W.I. Bureau of Motion Pictures Educa- 
tional Division is much needed. 

Experience of a number of Canadian li- 


` braries with films has been especially inter- 


esting to the committee. The National Film 


` Board of Canada has requested certain li- 


braries to aid in the nationwide war film 
distribution program. From this begin- 
ning some of the libraries are extending use 
of films to many parts of their service. 

Inexperience of libraries in handling and 
in use of films continues to be a major handi- 
cap to library activity in the film field. То 
meet this situation a proposal was drafted 
for presentation to a foundation for field 
advisory service and other aid to help li- 
braries embark on present film programs and 
to make themselves ready for future film 
responsibilities. 

Organization of the Educational Film Li- 
brary Association during the current year 
provided a means for libraries to affiliate 
with other nonprofit film libraries in co- 
operative purchase of films, in obtaining 
deposit prints of some government films, and 
in jointly considering problems of evalua- 
tion, distribution, utilization, and produc- 
tion. Since two of the offices on the board 
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of directors are held by A.L.A. members, 
interests of libraries are well represented. 

Among the many educational radio pro- 
grams on national networks the committee 
recognizes that there are many which could 
be more effectively used than at present to 
stimulate reading. It also recognizes library 
responsibility to keep informed on outstand- 
ing educational programs received in the 
area and to inform the community concern- 
ing time, outlet, and value of the programs. 
"For This We Fight,” the N.B.C. postwar 
planning program sponsored by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and the Committee to 
Study the Organization of Peace, offers 
excellent opportunity for library use. The 
committee is inviting a group of libraries to 
experiment with introduction and use of the 
program and with a bookshelf and book 
lists to supplement it. 

'The committee commends those few li- 
braries and other compilers of book lists 
that have included specific films as well as 
books. It hopes that future lists will more 
frequently serve to point out films as well as 
books on the subject of the list. 

Postwar planning activities are now under 
way by several A.L.A. committees and 
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groups. The Audio-Visual Committee calls 
to the attention of such groups the impor- 
tance of adequate consideration of the part 
audio-visual resources will play in the com- 
munication of ideas and consequently in the 
materials with which postwar libraries will 
be actively concerned. Plans for services, 
personnel training, equipment, and physical 
plant will all be affected. 

Through overlapping memberships on and 
through reports from the Joint Committee 
on Film Forums, the Public Relations Sub- 
committee on a Documentary Film on Li- 
braries, and the Public Relations Subcom- 
mittee to Test the Effectiveness of Library- 
Prepared Radio Programs in Stimulating 
Reading, the committee is in touch with 
other A.L.A. activities related to its field. 

One meeting was held in late August at 
the time of the library institute of the Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chicago. 

Members of the committee: Alberta Cur- 
tis, Margaret V. Girdner, Marion Grady, 
Eugene D. Hart, Donald Winston Kohl- 
stedt, and Mary Ella Townes. 


Mary U. RotHrock, Chairman 
Милвер L., BATCHELDER, Secretary 


Film Forums 


(Joint Committee) 


“The Report of the Film Forums Project, 
February 1941—May 1943,” prepared by 
Mary Ella Townes for the Joint Committee 
of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
- cation, the American Association of Applied 
Psychology, the American Film Center, and 
the American Library Association, will be 
published by A.L.A. The report when pub- 
lished will take the place of the committee’s 
annual report. 


Institution 


Last year’s report referred to the survey 
of prison libraries which was summarized 
at the Milwaukee Conference, and since 
sent to all prisons, adult reformatories, li- 
brary commissions, and library schools. 
Copies of the Proposed Objectives and 


Committee members: for A.L.A, the 
chairman and Mary Ella Townes; for 
A.A.A.E., Morse A. Cartwright and Doro- 
thy Rowden; for A.A.A.P., Alice I. Bryan 
and Paul Lazarsfeld; for A.F.C., Etta 
Schneider and Donald Slesinger; members 
at large, William T. Cheswell, Alberta Cur- 
tis, Marie D. Loizeaux, and Mary U. Roth- 
rock, 

Miriam D. Tompkins, Chairman 


Libraries 


Standards for Libraries in Adult Prisons 
and Reformatories, prepared by the Li- 
braries Committee of the American Prison 
Association, were also mailed to each of 
these groups. It is with great satisfaction 
that the Institution Libraries Committee 
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can now report that these objectives and 
standards have been officially adopted by the 
American Prison Association. 

The News-Letter, which has at long in- 
tervals been circulated by this committee, 
will be sent out again this fall containing, 
among other things, a tentative directory of 
librarians in prisons, reformatories, and 
training schools. 

A practical list of books which have been 
found useful with the feeble-minded, pre- 
pared and carefully annotated by Tordis 
Heyerdahl, librarian at the School for the 
Feeble-Minded, Faribault, Minn., appeared 
in the January issue of the American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency. It is anticipated 
that this committee will sponsor the separate 
printing and distribution of this list which 
will be helpful to librarians dealing with 
slow readers in institutions. 

Inquiries to the chairman and correspon- 
dence with the chairman of the American 
Prison Association Committee, indicate in- 
creasing interest in institution libraries; for 
example, the statement that ten thousand 
new volumes were added to the San Quentin 
library in a ten-month period, the inclusion 
of a good section on prison libraries in 
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Barnes and Teeter? New Horizons т 
Criminology, and the recommendation for 
trained librarians in Future Plans and Costs 
for Education in Institutions in the New 
York State Department of Correction. A 
special list, “Industrial. Books for Victory,” 
was presented by Mr. Embree at the 1942 
conference of the American Prison Associa- 
tion. 

Since Minnesota has had for thirty years 
an organized plan for the administration of 
its institution libraries, a statement of its 
objectives and policy is included in the ap- 
pendix (page 403) as a guide to library 
extension agencies which are concerning 
themselves with any plan for the develop- 
ment of book service to children or adults 
in their state institutions. The Virginia 
Department of Mental Hygiene and Hos- 
pitals has already adopted much this same 
plan for library service in its state hos- 
pitals. 

Members of the committee: Raymond 
Embree, Miss Perrie Jones, Aune E. Mar- 
tin, Anthony F. Runte, and Herman K. 
Spector. 


Милвер Louise МетнуЕм, Chairman 


Work with the Foreign Born 


The Committee on Work with the Foreign 
Born has had no meeting this year. The 
chairman has had requests from many parts 
of the country asking for help which it has 
not always been possible to give. ‘These re- 
quests have pointed the way to needs which 
the committee must face in its future activi- 
ties. Calls for help have come from indi- 
viduals, from libraries, and from various 
Army headquarters. We have been asked 
for basic lists of books in many languages 
to serve many purposes. Since the situation 
with regard to the purchase of foreign books 
continues to be as it was last year, there is 
small possibility of any practical assistance, 
even if the committee were prepared to sup- 
ply buying lists. 

А future activity which may be faced is the 
preparation of such lists in anticipation of 
the end of the war. Аз soon as trade rela- 
tions can be resumed with foreign countries, 


it will undoubtedly be possible to buy books. 
The committee may, if the Executive Board 
approves, call for volunteers, perhaps 
through the 4.7.4. Bulletin, to prepare such 
lists when the time seems proper. These 
lists should not be too long, should contain 
titles of basic books in acceptable editions, 
and should be starred for first purchase for 
libraries. 

'The chairman of the committee, in several 
conferences with Donald Porter Geddes, 
editor of Pocket Books, Inc., has taken up 
the need for a good United States history in 
many languages. This has been discussed 
as a need in this country, especially in the 
Spanish speaking districts. The real thought 
in the chairman's mind was that if Pocket 
Books could prepare translations in many 
languages of the Nevins and Commager 
Pocket History of the United States, as well 
as translations of a selection of the great 
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documents of American history, such as the 
Constitution of the United States with all 
its amendments, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and other great national docu- 
ments, when the time comes for armies of 
occupation to take over the countries now 
under Nazi and Fascist control, these books 
might be taken in with the first supplies for 
widespread, free distribution. 

A recent letter from Mr. Geddes says that 
Pocket Books is thinking about and planning 
for publication of the Nevins and Com- 
mager Pocket History of the United States 
in various languages. They originally 
planned, as the chairman suggested, to begin 
this program with a Spanish translation, to 
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be made available to the Spanish reading 
public of the United States as soon as pos- 
sible. That plan will probably still be car- 
ried out, though at the moment other trans- 
lations of their publications are being con- 
sidered. Pocket Books will undoubtedly 
produce foreign translations of the Nevins 
and Commager book, and libraries looking 
for such a publication for experiment will 
find here the beginning of a new opportunity. 
Members of the committee: Enid Mc- 
Pherson Boli, Beulah Ann Chapman, Eda 
M. Lofgren, Augusta Markowitz, Mrs. 
Gretchen Knief Schenk, and Edith Wirt. 


JENNE М. FLexner, Chairman 


Work with the Blind 


The year’s work of this committee perhaps 
in no sense could be cited for conspicuous 
achievements, for most of its members have 
been busily engaged in adjusting to wartime 
conditions, which has meant that their best 
efforts have been needed to maintain normal 
book service to the blind themselves. Mem- 
bers of the committee, however, appeared 
heartily agreed upon one idea, which was 
that some means should be found to bring 
about a closer contact among the librarians 
for the blind and to acquaint each librarian 
with the problems facing the others. It has 
been suggested that a round robin letter 
might encourage librarians for the blind to 
exchange ideas, to share experiences, and 
above all to inspire and stimulate profes- 
sional interest in library work with the 
blind. Unquestionably one of the greatest 
problems facing most libraries for the blind 
is their overcrowded quarters, with more 
books than there is adequate shelving space. 

Last year's committee reported that the 
final revision of the handbook on library 
work with the blind, “Books and the Blind,” 
was accomplished and the manuscript was 


submitted to the Publishing Department of 
the American Library Association in May 
1942. This committee is sorry indeed to re- 
port that the Editorial Committee of the 
A.L.A. found it necessary to abandon for the 
present the project of publication of the 
handbook on work with the blind. 

The latest information which we have on 
H.R. 2536, the Barden-LaFollette bill, is 
that it has passed both Houses of Congress 
and has been signed by the President. “The 
Barden-LaFollette Act will provide federal 
funds for certain types of services rendered 
to certain classes of physically handicapped 
persons," 

In December 1942 the American Red 
Cross discontinued its active sponsorship of 
the Braille 'Transcribing Service. However, 
on Jan. 1, 1943, under the sponsorship of the 
Library of Congress, the service was con- 
tinued as the Braille Transcribing Section, 
Books for the Adult Blind. 

Members of the committee: Mary J. Hee- 
nan, Mrs. Grace Dudley Lacey, and Mrs. 
Louise C. Roberts. 

Fanny В. Howrey, Chairman 


School and Children's Library Division 


What have nearly two years of active 


participation in the war done to boys and 
girls of the United States? What has hap- 


pened to Canadian children in the longer 
time that country has been at war? 
Libraries, like other social and educational 
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agencies concerned with children and young 
people, have taken seriously their responsi- 
bility to identify the special needs of youth 
in wartime and have for the most part been 
quickly responsive to needs which they saw. 
Even with depleted staffs and many new 
staff members they have shown flexibility 
and imagination and have tried to carry on 
or initiate those services which are of great- 
est importance in the lives of boys and girls. 

Analysis of wartime influences on chil- 
dren’s lives must be a continuing process for 
every librarian. Also, for perspective, occa- 
sional comparison with warless years is im- 
portant. We are shocked to realize that 
even in those countries where the military 
front is outside the country, developments 
affecting children directly or indirectly will 
inevitably leave a lifetime mark on many 
of our youth. . 

The School and Children's Library Di- 
vision at Headquarters, in common with the 
A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People and many local libraries, 
believes that understanding of children's war- 
time problems and their solution depend on 
the cooperative and coordinated action of all 
youth-serving agencies. 

Extended school services, for example, 
have become very important in areas where 
housing facilities have been strained by a 
large increase in war workers. Inclusion 
of librarians on local defense council child 
care committees, responsible for planning 
for children in such areas, was obtained as 
a recommendation in the materials which 
O.C.D. sends to the committees. Several 
of the field agents from the U.S. Office of 
Education working with local committees 
on the development of plans for child care 
centers worked closely with libraries, made 
available lists of books for purchase by cen- 
ters, recommended reading quarters for the 
centers, and helped new communities to avail 
themselves of possible library resources. 

Active participation of boys and girls in 
worth-while war activities has been in- 
creased by the establishment of the Junior 
Citizens Service Corps by the O.C.D. The 
corps has been brought to the attention of 
libraries by the A.L.A. Among activities 
suggested are a few for corps members as- 
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sisting in libraries. Librarians in many lo- 
cal communities which set up the junior 
corps will prepare a much longer list of 
activities and present it to the local defense 
council advisory committee for the corps. 

Work on community and state programs 
for child care and protection is stressed by 
the Children’s Bureau,of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. It has given special em- 
phasis to promoting the recommendations of 
the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy. This is the objective of 
the forthcoming bureau publication Our 
Concern—Every Child, planned to be used 
by local clubs working on community pro- 
grams. For it a section on library service 
was prepared by the School and Children’s 
Library Division. 

With the cancellation of national and of 
some state meetings of children’s, school, 
and young people’s librarians the importance 
of committee work of the various groups 
and of local and district meetings was in- 
creased. To aid in consideration of work 
to be undertaken or programs to be planned, 
a compilation of currently important sub- 
jects, of youth-serving agencies working on 
the subjects, and of useful materials was 
prepared under the title Youth, Libraries 
and the War. ‘This was sent to state school 
library supervisors and to the officers of 
some eighty-five regional, state, and local 
organizations of children's or school librar- 
lans. 

All librarians working with children and 
young people are much concerned about 
ways of helping boys and girls living in these 
times to reach an understanding of universal, 
permanent values. Because winning the 
war, the action which protects those values, 
demands all energies until it is successful, 
there is danger that young people may too 
often mistake the means for the end. Read- 
ing experiences may play an important part 
in determining both attitudes and funda- 
mental value relationships for some young 
people. With this hope and to encourage 
the type of reading which may result in a 
deeper sense of values, the division has 
worked on the arrangements for the com- 
pilation of three annotated reading lists. 
Ours to Keep: A List of Books for Children 
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on the Culture of Man was prepared by 
the Children’s Department of the New York 
Public Library under the chairmanship of 
Mrs, Frances Clarke Sayers and was pub- 
lished as the supplement to the July 15, 
1943, Booklist. А list of similar nature 1$ 
being prepared for young people by a com- 
mittee of New York Public Library young 
people’s librarians under the chairmanship of 
Mabel Williams. Publication of these two 
lists is financed through an emergency grant 
to the A.L.A. from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The third list, The Four Freedoms 
and the Atlantic Charter, was compiled by 
Dorothy E. Smith, of the Queens Borough 
Public Library. It will be published under 
the joint sponsorship of the A.L.A., the Na- 
tional Council of Social Studies, and the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
and will be available from the latter coun- 
cil. The list is receiving some subsidy from 
the Headquarters School and Children’s Li- 
brary Division and from the School Li- 
braries Section of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People. The list is 
planned for junior high schools and includes 
books ‘which portray the values set on the 
freedoms and make dramatically clear the 
reasons why the charter articles are im- 
portant. 


Work of children’s librarians in parent. 


education is frequently directed toward this 
same end of helping children in building 
attitudes and understandings. The Parent 
Education Subcommittee of the A.L.A. 
Adult Education Board is exploring ways in 
which libraries are meeting the wartime 
needs of parents. 

In the school library field a three-month 
study of wartime demands on school li- 
braries and of their adaptations to war 
needs was made by Helen L. Butler. The 
study was made possible by funds from the 
Carnegie Corporation granted to the A.L.A. 
for emergency library activities. It was 
sponsored by the A.L.A. Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People, its 
School Libraries Section, and the Head- 
quarters division. The chief of the latter 
directed the study. Its findings were re- 
ported through many articles in the national 
and state library and educational press and 
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through papers at national and state meet- 
ings. 

The division has worked closely with gov- 
ernment agencies and with national educa- 
tional organizations on school or young 
people’s problems which have library implica- 
tions. The High School Victory Corps was 
introduced through an article by its director 
in the 4.L.4. Bulletin To accompany this 
a bibliography of materials was prepared. 
At the request of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation a draft of a chapter for the victory 
corps bulletin on the communications arts 
was prepared. 

In a time of personnel shortages and of 
increased activities resulting from wartime 
demands every aid is needed to provide li- 
brary services adequately and efficiently. 
Personnel turnover has been so serious in 
one city that a committee of school librarians 
worked out a "minimum essential services" 
list. In this way decision as to order of 
importance of services was uniform for the 
whole school system and all school librarians 
profited from suggested simplifications. 

Other aids to rapid, effective service are 
the tool publications which speed up and 
improve the answering of requests. Several 
current A.L.A. publications on which the 
division has advised are in this category. 
Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades 
and Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades, First Supplement, both by Eloise 
Rue, are time-savers for teachers as well as 
librarians. 'The revision of Power's Library 
Service for Children under the title Work 
with Children in Public Libraries provided 


` а basis for reconsidering the purposes and 


methods of that service. T'he Librarian and 
the Teacher of Music (Experimenting To- 
gether series) by Bohman and Dillon serves 
to suggest richer experiences for boys and 
girls as a result of cooperation of these two 
school areas. 

In considering future plans for division 
work the growing postwar planning activi- 
ties of library and other educational groups 
will have a strong influence. Analysis of 
present patterns and practices is essential as 
a basis for working out local and state plans. 
In this analysis and planning, as in present 
war-related activities, close cooperation with 
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both private youth-serving agencies and with 
state and national educational agencies must 
be continued and strengthened. Correspond- 
ence and conferences with members of the 
staffs of national educational and library 
agencies and similar contacts with state 
leaders are essential. 

In the past year the following meetings, 
many of which were held in the Chicago 
area, were most valuable: American Уоса- 
tional Association, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Midwest Forum on Visual Aids, 
School Broadcast Conference, regional meet- 
ing of the Association of Childhood Educa- 
tion, North Central Association of Colleges 
and Sécondary Schools, University of Chi- 
cago Reading Conference, University of 
Chicago Conference on Child Care, and the 
conference of state school library super- 
visors and some other state leaders called 
by the School Libraries Section chairman. 


State School Library Developments 


Both planning and action for school li- 
braries depend to a considerable extent on 
leadership in state education departments. 
Wherever state departments have school li- 
brary supervisors or advisers on their staffs, 
progress in school library development has 
been marked. At the present time, with 
heavy personnel turnover, frequent changes 
in the curriculum, and the flood of printed 
and audio-visual library materials available, 
state supervisors are especialy important. 
'Through their cooperation with other de- 
partment members, through in-service and 
preservice training programs, through aid in 
selection and purchase of materials, through 
field advisory service to school administra- 
tors and librarians, through definition of 
standards necessary to provide library serv- 
ices needed by the schools, state school li- 
brary supervisors aid schools to improve 
school libraries in all schools and thereby 
strengthen the whole educational program. 

However, only fourteen states now have 
school library supervisors. И is encourag- 
ing that in two states, Connecticut and Ore- 
gon, positions have been established in the 
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current year and in a third, Alabama, the 
position which has remained unfilled for 
several years is again filled. А state super- 
visor of trade school libraries has also been 
added to the Connecticut education depart- 
ment. In Oregon the school and children's 
library adviser is a member of the staff of 
the state library. 

State aid for school libraries is another 
important factor in school library develop- 
ment. Ín Georgia the amount of state funds 
allocated for school library books for 1942- 
43 was $150,000. 'The 1943-44 allotment 
is the same amount. Local communities 
must match these funds with one-half the 
amount allotted by the state. Films and 
other audio-visual aids as well as books may 
be purchased, but relatively few school li- 
braries have yet used their funds for other 
materials than books. 

Louisiana has spent approximately 
$150,000 of state funds for library books 
and visual materials in 1942-43. The same 
amount is planned for use in 1943-44. 

North Carolina expended in the current 
school year approximately $72,000 of state 
funds for school library purposes. 

'Tennessee appropriated $50,000 for each 
year of the biennium 1943-45 for school li- 
braries. The major portion of this amount 
is used for school library books and must 
be matched equally by local schools or by 
county school or public libraries. 

The Virginia legislature appropriated 
$100,000 annually for aid to school libraries 
in the biennium 1942-44 with a conditional 
appropriation of $50,000 for each year. The 
regular and conditional appropriations were 
made available for the current year. The 
legislature further aided the school program 
by grants of $20,000 for 1942-43 and again 
for 1943-44 to operate a bureau of teaching 
materials in the state board of education. 
Stimulation to the development of film li- 
braries was given through state board of 
education allocation of $1000 to each of five 
local film libraries which matched the 
amount. 

Миркер L. BATCHELDER, Chief 
School and Children’s Library Division 
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N.E.A. and A.LA. 


(Joint Committee on School Libraries) 


Children’s Books of 1941-1942, selected by 
the Boys and Girls Department, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, for the Joint Com- 
mittee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A., was printed 
in the November 1942 issue of the Journal 
of the National Education Association. The 
Detroit, Mich., public schools have ас- 
cepted the committee’s invitation to prepare 
a similar list for 1942-43. 

A discussion group program on the “Con- 
tribution of the School Libraries to the War 
Program” was planned for the American 
Association of School Administrators’ meet- 
ing at St. Louis for February. When the 
meeting was canceled, a partial report of 
that program was made in the “Unconven- 
tional Proceedings of the A.A.S.A.” in the 
Nation’s School, March 1943, by “Wartime 
Libraries” by Helen L. Butler, followed by 
a discussion by B. Lamar Johnson. The 
committee is helping develop a list of books 
on education for the lay reader as a joint 
project of the N.E.A. and the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. The committee is working to 
prepare a concise printed statement on 


“Values of Library Services for 2 War and 
Postwar World.” 

The following are the committee’s recom- 
mendations: (1) That the members repre- 
senting the N.E.A. be continued for another 
year's work as A.L.A.’s will do. (2) That 
the money allotted the committee by the 
N.E.A., the most of which has not been 
spent, be held for committee use next year. 
(3) That the A.L.A. make $100 available 
for committee use. (4) That the A.L.A. 
request the N.E.A. to allow the aim of the 
committee to be restated as follows: “To 
facilitate and promote joint studies and 
other cooperative activities by the two asso- 
ciations in the field of library service.” 

Members of the committee: for A.L.A., 
the chairman, Margaret Cleaveland, Helen 
E. Farr, Sarah L. Jones, and Louis M. 
Nourse; for N.E.A, Mary E. Carleton, 
Mildred English, B. Lamar Johnson, Edith 
A. Lathrop, vice chairman, and S. М. 
Stouffer. 


Негем М. Crank, Chairman 


Nursing School Library 


(Joint Committee) 


In January 1943 the Board of Directors 
of the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion voted to change the Subcommittee on 
the Nursing School Library of the Cur- 
riculum Committee to one with its own 
status; therefore, it is now a special com- 
mittee of the National League of Nursing 
Education and is known as the Committee 
on the Nursing School Library. This was 
done to bring the committee and its use- 
fulness to the attention of members of the 
National League of Nursing Education, to 
establish direct contact with state and local 
nursing education leagues in carrying out 
the functions of the committee, and to de- 
velop a consultation service for schools de- 
siring help. In assuming the responsibility 
for working out methods which will aid 
nursing schools in the development of their 


libraries and improve the use of the library 
as an educational tool, the committee feels 
a manual for guiding is needed. А small 
committee of librarians of the Committee 
on the Nursing School Library has been ap- 
pointed to make preparation for producing 
a guide in some form. 

The 1943 supplement to the “List of 
Books Suggested for Libraries in Schools of 
Nursing" is in preparation. It will cover 
new books and new editions published in 
1942. 

'The Committee on the Nursing School 
Library assisted the Special Committee on 
Books for Nursing Education in Latin 
American Countries of the Joint Committee 
on Inter-American Nursing to prepare a list 
of nursing books to be circulated without 
translation in Latin American countries. 
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Three or four of these books were recom- 
mended for translation. 

Nursing has been declared an essential 
industry. Nursing schools are increasing 
their student bodies to the utmost capacity 
in order to meet wartime needs for nurses 
on all fronts. Libraries in schools of nurs- 
ing are being expanded and the demand for 
them is increasing. Therefore, the work 
of the Committee on the Nursing School 
Library is increased and the need for the 
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committee is much greater. 

Members of the committee: for A.L.A,, 
Mary Casamajor, Janet M. Green, Eliza- 
beth Hargan, and Constance M. Hoover; 
for N.L. of N.E., the chairman, Elizabeth 
Bixler, Harriet Frost, Virginia Henderson, 
Eleanor Lee, Helen W. Munson, Ruth 
Sleeper (ex officio), and Adelaide A. Mayo 
(ex officio). 


Емма L. CHAFFIN, Chairman 


Resources of American Libraries 


Board on Resources of American Libraries 


In 1942-43 the board was consulted about 
several projects within its field of interest 
and gathered information from cooperating 
librarians all over the country for the fourth 
in the series of reports on notable acquisi- 
tions. The Pacific Northwest Subcommittee 
completed the survey of resources begun the 
previous year! and organized the services of 
its bibliographic center. The Southwest Sub- 
committee’s plans for a similar survey were 
further defined and were endorsed by the 
Western College Association (formerly the 
Association of Colleges and Universities of 
the Pacific Southwest). As chairman of an 
Association of Research Libraries Commit- 
tee Paul North Rice of this board arranged 
the publication of a bibliographical tool of 
great value,? and Robert Bingham Downs, 
the previous chairman, obtained the coopera- 
tion of leading libraries in using this new 
tool to expand greatly the scope of the Li- 
brary of Congress union catalogs. 

Proposals for joint action in planning and 
building library resources were few, and 
none on which the board was consulted could 
be financed at present. One of these, the 
Metcalf-MacLeish-Boyd specialization pro- 
posal? cuts the Gordian knot of specializa- 

1! Van. Male, John. 
sources. Pacific 
Seattle, 1943. 

2 Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Con- 
е Cards. Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, 


4 
3 Metcalf, К. D., MacLeish, Archibald, and Boyd, 
J. P. “Proposal for a Division of Responsibility ... 


Pacific Northwest Library Re- 
Northwest Bibliographic Center, 


tion so simply yet ingeniously that one won- 
ders why it was never offered before. By 
encouraging libraries to seek out and follow 
new lines of specialization, it should, when 
put into practice, diversify American library 
resources to an extent impossible under 
present conditions. If it succeeds only par- 
tially, it will bring about the creation of 
valuable special collections in the cooperating 
libraries. The endorsements of several li- 
brary organizations, however, augur more 
than partial success. 

Planning has been held in abeyance dur- 
ing a time when all efforts are concentrated 
on the immediate task of beginning to win 
the war. The functions of this board lie 
rather in the domain of planning than in 
the field of action. Now that the war is 
being won, national and international plan- 
ning receive more attention. During the 
coming year the A.L.A. will undoubtedly pay 
greater attention to preparing for the post- 
war world than it could during the past 
year. 'The Board on Resources will take an 
active interest in defining the problems of the 
future and in taking steps to meet them. 

In the field of library resources the chief 
problem appears to be that of implementing 
cooperation. Libraries have long worked 
together despite their basic individualism. 
However, they have had few mechanisms 
with which to cooperate effectively. "They 





by a Committee of Consultants of the Librarian of 
ongress" 1942. (Mimeographed) 
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have found it difficult to coordinate the 
resources and services of small groups of 
libraries, but some progress has been made 
in that direction. They have partially 
solved the problem of using one another's 
resources and services on a regional or na- 
tional scale, but much remains to be done 
before large-scale cooperation can be made 
effective. During the coming year regional 
and national specialization agreements, a 
national system of bibliographic centers, and 
revision of interlibrary loan practices will 
come up for the consideration of the board 
and, let us hope, of the Association. 
Members of the Subcommittee for the 


‘Lowell, M. H. College and University Library 
Consolidations. Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation, Eugene, 1942. 
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Pacific Northwest: Charles W. Smith, chair- 
man, Kathleen R. Campbell, W. Kaye Lamb, 
Lucy M. Lewis, and Lucille Hood Uhland. 

Members of the Los Angeles Regional 
Subcommittee: Willis H. Kerr, chairman, 
Leslie E. Bliss, Robert G. Cleland, Christian 
R. Dick, John Edward Goodwin, Roland 
Hussey, and Althea H. Warren. 

Members of the Subcommittee for the 
South: A. F. Kuhlman, chairman, Jack Dal- 
ton, John J. Lund, James A. McMillen, 
Marvin A. Miller, and Ralph H. Parker. 

Members of the board: William Warner 
Bishop (consultant), Julian P. Boyd, Gilbert 
H. Doane, Paul North Rice, Althea Н. War- 


ren, and Louis Round Wilson (consultant). 


Јонм Van Mats, Chairman 


Photographic Reproduction of Library Materials 


This committee, like others, has had a 
more difficult year because of the many prob- 
lems brought about by the war. The year’s 
original chairman, J. Periam Danton, re- 
signed in December in order to enter the 
armed services. Since that time the com- 
mittee has: (1) assisted, in an advisory 
capacity, a committee of the American 
Standards Association, in the revision of 
tentative standards on microphotography; 
(2) secured the approval of the Archivist of 
the United States for the preparation of a 
summary paper by Vernon О. Tate on the 
problems of microphotography when used as 
a means of permanent preservation; (3) 
considered the problems involved in the 
preparation and use of a sample test micro- 
film; (4) reviewed the problems involved in 
the compilation of a needed list of master 
negative films. 

The committee’s most serious problem 
centered in the difficulties of publishing the 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction. 
Early in the year A.L.A. Headquarters 
made a rather detailed survey of the Journal 
and as a result of that survey and other 
discussions the Executive Board voted on 
Feb. 1, 1943, to discontinue the Journal for 
the duration. The committee was of the 
opinion that this drastic step should be 
avoided if at all possible because of the great 


value of the publication. The committee, 
however, was (1) faced with the necessity 
of finding a new editor, when Dr. Tate’s 
resignation became effective; (2) producing 
an increasing number of high calibre articles 
—despite the intensive preoccupation of 
almost everyone left in photographic repro- 
duction with a flood of war work; and (3) 
placing the Journal on а self-sustaining 
basis, since no further subsidies were avail- 
able. 

None of these problems, and others not 
mentioned, was insurmountable, but taken 
together in the face of war difficulties, they 
made the continuance of the Journal, as a 
quarterly, seem inadvisable for the duration. 
In the meantime the committee proposes to 
compress the Journal for 1943 into one vol- 
ume to be issued in January 1944. This 
solution, while by no means perfect, seems 
to be a far better alternative than complete 
curtailment. It is planned that as soon as 
possible the Journal will be reissued as a 


‚ quarterly. 


The committee wishes to acknowledge its 
great debt and the debt of the Association 
to Vernon D. Tate who has devoted him- 
self, at considerable personal sacrifice, to the 
task of editing the Journal of Documentary 
Reproduction during its initial five years. 
His resolve to relinquish the editorship when 
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the final issue for 1942 is complete, has been 
accepted with great regret. 

The committee will welcome suggestions 
at any time concerning its program and 
stands ready to assist other committees 
whenever its advice may be found useful. 
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Members of the committee: Mary Angela 
Bennett, Joe Hare, Clarence S. Paine, 
Charles Е. Rush, George A. Schwegmann, 
jr, and Vernon D. Tate (ex officio). 


HERMAN Н. FUSSLER, Chairman 


Biblio graphy 


Much of the bibliographical work during 
the past year all over the country has, un- 
fortunately but understandably, been un- 
available for publication or even for sharing 
among libraries. At the same time, the 
News Sheet of the Bibliographical Society 
of America has listed a goodly number of 
bibliographies in preparation; College and 
Research Libraries has rendered good serv- 
ice in publishing occasional notes of the same 
sort; and the appendix of Dr. A. F. Kuhl- 
man’s paper in The Reference Function of 
the Library (University of Chicago Press, 
1942) gives a better list than this committee 
has ever assembled of desiderata in the field 
of bibliographies, indices, and reference 
works in general. - 

This committee agreed early in the year 
that there was no occasion for committee 
initiative at this time. As one member put 
it, “We can to some extent function as a 


catalytic agent.... I feel definitely that we 
should not be looking for busy work just 
to justify our existence.” 

Accordingly our activities have been limited 
to the answering of a few questions that 
come to us regarding existing bibliographies 
and, we hope, helping at least one bibliogra- 
phy on its way toward publication. 

In the not too distant future the Bibliog- 
raphy Committee should look forward to 
some rounding up and consolidation of bib- 
liographies connected with the war effort, to 
furthering needed compilations, and, as one 
of the committee suggests, making inquiries 
about bibliographies at some time reported 
in progress but not yet published. 

Members of the committee: Karl Brown, 
William H. Carlson, Jack Dalton, Margaret 
L. Ellsworth, Madge C. Penton, Mildred E. 
Ross. . 

Henry B. Van Hoesen, Chairman 


Oberly Memorial Fund 


"There were no bibliographies submitted; 
no contest was held; no prize was awarded. 
Members of the committee: Nelle Uree 


Branch, Mary G. Burwash, William Porter 
Kellam, and Caroline E. Reinke. 
PAUL ArcoRN, Chairman 


Indexin g and Abstracting in the Major Fields of Research 


(Joint Committee) 


The survey proposed last year has been 
undertaken on a voluntary basis by the chair- 
man at the University of California. Since 
it seemed unlikely that funds would be im- 
mediately available to carry out all sections 
of the survey, the use problems which could 
be studied have been the first concern of the 
committee. 

'The survey has progressed through the 
following steps: 


I. А master list of journals has been com- 
piled from the titles listed in Ayer's Direc- 
tory of Newspapers . . . , Willings Press 
Guide, Sperling's Zeitschriften und Zeitungs- 
addressbuch, Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory, 
Annuario della stampa italiana, and Annu- 
aire press francaise. ... 

2. А list of services to be studied was 
compiled. 

3. The periodical titles indexed in all 
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services available in the San Francisco Bay 
area have been checked against the master 
list of journals. 

4. The method of studying the individual 
services was determined on the forms de- 
vised. 

5. The use problems were studied for all 
services available in the San Francisco Bay 
area (162, or 91 per cent, of the 178 live 
American, English, and English colonial 
services; 79, or 33 per cent, of the 238 for- 
eign services operating at the beginning of 
the hostilities) and data compiled on sheets. 

6. A tentative introduction to the final 
report was drafted. 

"There remains to be done: 

I. The cost analysis (including gathering 
of information from publishers, etc.). 

2. Checking of titles indexed or abstracted 
against new edition of the Union List of 
Serials to see what proportion of titles 
housed in U.S. libraries are indexed or ab- 
stracted and where. 

3. Report of 


results of the survey 
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with recommendations for future action. 

The chairman is grateful for the assistance 
of the committee members, who have con- 
tributed generously toward the study in rec- 
ommending services to be studied and ideas 
for the form of the study. Much assistance 
has also been given by other individuals and 
institutions. We are particularly grateful 
to John Flynn and the Biological Abstracts 
staff for a detailed study of their editorial 
and financial policy; we are indebted to the 
American Library Association which mimeo- 
graphed copies of the list of titles to be 
studied and the preliminary draft of the in- 
troduction to the study. 

Members of the committee: for the 
A.A.L.L., Miles О. Price; for the A.M.A., 
Morris Fishbein; for the A.A.C., Harvie 
Branscomb; for the A.R.L.; Charles W. 
David; for the M.L.A., Mrs. Eileen R. Cun- 
ningham; for the N.R.C., William H. Ken- 
erson; and for the S.L.A.,, Margaret M. 
Miller. 

Mrs. ВАвВАВА Cowes, Chairman 


Archives and Libraries 


The Committee on Archives and Libraries 
maintained the relations already established 
between the A.L.A. and the Committee on 
the Conservation of Cultural Resources. By 
the attendance of two members at the annual 
meeting of the Society of American Archi- 
vists held in Richmond, Va., in October 1942, 
the committee learned much about the efforts 
being made to gather source materials on 
our troubled present. . 

Detailed plans and ambitious projects of 
collection being in operation in several states, 
the time seems propitious for promoting state 
archival or state library movements, particu- 
larly where there are growing bodies of rec- 


ords and inadequate provisions for future 
care. This committee would be glad to hear 
from librarians aware of conditions favor- 
able to legislation or appropriations toward 
such objectives. It will do all it can to 
enlist the full support of the library pro- 
fession. 

'The entrance into active military service 
of Mr. Blake deprived the committee of his 
counsel, which would have been highly help- 
ful in any intensive public archives cam- 
paign. 

Committee members: Nelson M. Blake 
and Julian P. Boyd. 

Ковевт W. Нил, Chairman 


Public Documents 


This has not been a very active year for 
the Public Documents Committee. 

'The papers presented at the Milwaukee 
meeting in June 1942 have been plano- 
graphed and published in a separate volume 
entitled Public Documents and World War 
ІТ. While these papers undoubtedly will be 


of considerable assistance to librarians in 
understanding the ramifications of public 
documents in a war period, they, neverthe- 
less, show with great emphasis the ever in- 
creasing problems of distribution and index- 
ing. Unfortunately, nobody in Washington, 
including the Office of the Superintendent of 
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Documents, sees clearly the importance or 
value of the indexing and distribution of 
official war publications. It was hoped that 
the memorandum, Government Publishing 
in Wartime, published in College and Re- 
search Libraries, March 1943, reprints of 
which were widely distributed, would bring 
about some of the desired results. To date 
we are still marking time and hoping. 

Much of the difficulty of indexing and dis- 
tribution is created by the ever increasing 
proportion of official federal publications 
which are appearing in processed form and 
by the numerous limited editions of federal 
publications which are being issued. The 
Government Printing Office is so snowed 
under with the printing of forms of all de- 
scriptions, as well as with the terrific in- 
crease in all publications, that it is unable 
to cope with everything that needs to be 
printed. Furthermore, it is more economi- 
cal to issue publications in offset or processed 
form than to use movable type. How much 
consideration federal agencies actually give 
this economy might be questioned, but cer- 
tainly it must enter into the picture—at least 
in some instances. The urgent need for 
issuing many publications necessitates quanti- 
ties of them being printed or processed else- 
where than in the Government Printing 
Office. 

Unfortunately, many of the information 
and distribution sections of the various fed- 
eral agencies are manned by former news- 
paper men, who see only the value of the 
press, with the result that the newspapers 
are so deluged with publications that they 
cannot possibly use all of them. The same 
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men, however, often fail to see the strategic 
value of the distribution of copies of every- 
thing issued to at least two hundred research 
and reference libraries. These libraries 
would keep, arrange, and file the material 
for current use and for future research; 
and all requests for examination of any of 
this material from the various locales could 
be referred to the depository library in the 
region. This would have the added effect 
in many instances of reducing the number of 
copies to be issued. 

Processed publications are cheaper and 
more quickly produced than printed. Since 
all organizations, associations, and societies 
now widely use this method of reproducing 
publications, there seems to be no legitimate 
reason why the various federal agencies 
should not also do likewise. The chief thing 
that has to be guarded against is the use of 
poor paper or poor inking. We, as librari- 
ans, should accept the processed document 
2$ a permanent thing. 

'The Public Documents Committee will 
continue in its efforts to impress the officials 
in Washington with the fact that a good 
deal of the value of the work of federal 
agencies is lost because there is no compre- 
hensive system of indexing of publications 
and no automatic distribution of documents 
to important research and reference libraries. 

Members of the committee: Mrs. Violet 
Abbott Cabeen, Mary Brown Humphrey, 
Warren L. Perry, Edward H. Redstone, 
Edith Rich, Harold С. Russell, and Robert 
E. Scudder. : 


JEROME К. Wircox, Chairman 


Serials 


'The Serials Committee has during the 
year considered the problem of replacing 
issues of English magazines lost at sea. 
Many such publications have already been 
replaced by the publishers, but there remains 
a large number of missing issues that are out 
of print at the publishers and have not been 
located in the secondhand market. А good 
many of these will have to be reprinted. 
'The consensus of opinion of the committee, 
however, is that reprinting should not be 


attempted at present. In view of the fact 
that copies of almost all important English 
magazines are in some libraries in this coun- 
try the problem is not as pressing as it might 
be. The presence of an issue in one library 
and not in another is due partly to the fact 
that American libraries purchase through 
various periodical agents who use different 
methods of shipping. One agent may have 
the publisher send the magazine direct to the 
library as it is issued, while another may 
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collect in England all the publications on a 
library’s subscription list and ship them to 
the library at more or less regular intervals. 
Another reason for the difference in library 
holdings is that replacements have been 
made to some libraries and not others. 

A subcommittee, composed of Virginia T. 
Rogers and Frances Warner, was appointed 
to attempt to secure missing issues of English 
magazines from subscribers. The proposed 
project was to make a direct appeal through 
the columns of English magazines to sub- 
scribers having copies they did not need. It 
was thought that this plan might bring to 
light a considerable number of issues of 
English magazines and possibly make un- 
necessary the reprinting of at least some 
issues. 


committee reported against attempting the 
project, concluding that “the vast amount of 
work involved would not be justified by the 
results obtained.” This report is now being 
considered by the Serials Committee. 
Another question brought to the attention 
of the committee was whether or not peri- 
odical agents should supply replacement 
copies of English periodicals free of charge. 
At least one American periodical agent has 
sent replacement issues free. Other agents 
have charged subscribers for lost issues they 
have been able to replace. After considering 


After investigating the problems, 
involved in such an undertaking the sub- 
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the problem from its various angles the con- 
sensus of opinion was that the Serials Com- 
mittee should not go on record as demanding 
the free replacement of missing issues. The 
attitude of the committee is that if a library 
is not satisfied with the service it is receiv- 

ing, it is free to change periodical agents. 
In January 1943 a communication was 
received stating that the publishers of the 
magazine Machinery, because of the 10 per 
cent reduced paper allotments, were discon- 
tinuing library subscriptions, stating that, 
*... we wil no longer be able to accept 
new or renewal subscriptions from schools, 
colleges or similar educational institutions, 
libraries, and students. . . ." Letters pro- 
testing this action were sent to the publishers 
by the Serials Committee. Although the 
publishers did not rescind their order en- 
tirely, they did agree to consider requests for 
subscriptions from libraries. The committee 
does not know of any instances where such a 
request has been refused. The only other 
case of publishers refusing library subscrip- 
tions that has come to the attention of the 
committee is that of Produc? Engineering. 
In this case, also, the publishers changed 
their policy after receiving letters of protest. 
M embers of the committee: Lesley Muriel 
Heathcote, Guy R. Lyle, Virginia T. Rog- 

ers, Fred В. Rothman, Frances Warner. 
Raymond H. SuHove, Chairman 


Out-of-Print Books 


The committee centered its efforts for the 
year on a plan to have one standard book 
issued in a reprint edition in order to test 
an idea which seems worthy of development. 
This decision was arrived at after several 
attempts had been made in preceding years 
to secure in advance from libraries sufficient 
responses to suggested titles so that we might 
have proceeded with the reprinting of a title, 
or of a few titles, with a number of advance 
orders on hand. In spite of the continuous 
complaints regarding the difficulties of find- 
ing certain out-of-print books we seemed to 
ask for too much when we sought for sug- 
gestions or definite choices; some did re- 
spond, but not enough were involved. The 
only way out seemed to be the bolder one of 


actually reprinting a book and then having 
it offered for sale. 

The proposal to issue a reprint of Henry 
Adams’ Life of Albert Gallatin was ap- 
proved by the Executive Board of the A.L.A. 
last January 30. Arrangements were made 
with Peter Smith (National Bibliophile 
Service), and the book is now ready for dis- 
tribution. The title page states that it has 
been "Reprinted under the auspices of the 
Out-of-Print Books Committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association." The financial 
arrangements have been approved by the 
Executive Board, and the first three hundred 
copies are expected to pay the greater part 
of the cost of the edition of five hundred 
copies. Support of this. first effort of its 
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kind will be the finest sort of evidence that 


the libraries of the country welcome the step 
taken—a step which, with proper support, 
will surely lead to further ones. 
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Members of the committee: Howard L. 
Hughes and John J. Lund. 


LAWRENCE Heyl, Chairman 


AALL. and А Г.А. 


(Joint Committee) 


By the enlistment in the United States 
Navy of Oscar Carl Orman, chairman of the 
Joint Committee for A.L.A. and A.A.L.L., 
both organizations have lost, for the dura- 
tion of the war, the services of a person who 
has been an enthusiastic promoter of coop- 
eration since the inception of this committee 
in 1935. Having been both a law librarian 
and director of general university libraries 
of Washington University, Mr. Orman 
would have presented a report, had he been 
here, which would have been worthy to be 
placed with the reports made by former joint 
committee chairmen, and these have been full 
of excellent suggestions for cooperation. 

Since the reorganization of the American 
Library Association, with its modernized 
. Constitution and By-Laws, and the adoption 
of a general plan by the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, some real progress 
has been made in linking together the activi- 
ties of the two associations. 

The 1942 convention of both associations 
was held in Milwaukee at approximately the 
same time. There was an exchange of in- 
troductions and an address by the presidents 
of the respective bodies. There was а meet- 
: ing of the Council of National Library As- 
sociations, itself an evidence of interest in 
other organizations. Neither association has 
a convention in 1943. 

An effort has been made to effect joint 
public relations. Notices of meetings have 
appeared in the 4.L.4. Bulletin and in the 
Law Library Journal. Ап excellent descrip- 
tion of the history and purpose of A.A.L.L. 
was published in the 1942 4.L.4. Handbook, 
with these significant words as introduction: 
“The A.L.A. recommends to those of its 
members to whom such connection is appro- 
priate, membership also in these organiza- 
tions.” Subscriptions to the Law Library 
Journal are being considered by certain pub- 


lic libraries, and some libraries have already 
subscribed. 

On committees of both organizations are 
to be found members in both associations. 
Notable are: Constitution and By-Laws 
(A.L.A.), Committee on Constitutional Re- 
vision (A.A.L.L.), Importations (A.L.A.), 
Indexing and Abstracting in the Major 
Fields of Research (A.L.A.), Committee on 
Indexing Legal Articles in Nonlegal Peri- 
odicals (A.A.L.L.), Committee on Law 
Cataloging (A.A.L.L.), also, together with 
the National Association of State Libraries, 
such joint committees as Legislation and the 
Distribution of Federal Publications through 
Depository Libraries. 

The joint committee would recommend 
increased and continued effort toward meet- 
ings, either semiannual (midwinter), annual, 
or biennial, at the same place and time. It 
also recommends continuing attention to 
joint membership on committees having 
similar aims, Cataloging, legislation, and 
public documents have been stressed as fields 
where cooperation could be beneficial to both 
associations. They should not be neglected. 

Both the American Library Association 
and the American Association of Law Li- 
braries are aware that there is great need in 
England and on the Continent for postwar 
replacement of books, general and profes- 
sional, in libraries destroyed by enemy ac- 
tion. A joint committee could coordinate 
this immense undertaking, and, indeed, a 
start in this direction has been made. It - 
should be enlarged. There are future rec- 
onciliations to be made with libraries in 
Australia, Africa, Central and South Amer- 
ica, with their wealth of professional and 
nonprofessional literature. Both the 4.L.d. 
Bulletin and the Law Library Journal are 
discussing this important enlargement of li- 
brary operations. Law librarians and gen- 
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eral librarians may well work together in 
this planning. * 

Members of the committee: for A.L.A., 
Jean Ashman, Alice Daspit Greenburg, 
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Frederick С. Hicks, Alfred В. Lindsay, Car- 
roll C. Moreland; for A.A.L.L., Oscar Carl 
Orman, and the chairman. 

ОтлуЕ C. LATHROP, Chairman 


The Librarian in Wartime 


Board of Education for Librarianship 


A shortage of librarians reached alarm- 
ing proportions in the year under review. 
Not only are libraries handicapped by the 
present loss of personnel but the increasing 
difficulties of rebuilding their staffs suggest 
that they will be affected even more ad- 
versely in the postwar period. Although 
libraries in general have not lowered per- 
sonnel standards, a continued shortage may 
have this effect, as in some other fields. 

Several years before the outbreak of the 
war the annual placement of library school 
graduates reached 100 per cent, leaving no 
reserve to offset the unusual number of 
positions that have developed in wartime. 
Men and women librarians have been drawn 
off into military service, government librar- 
ies, defense work, and into library service 
for the Army and Navy. The enrolment of 
about one thousand two hundred students 
in library schools in 1942-43 was nearly 
six hundred less than the enrolment in 1940- 
41. The turnover in library positions has 
consequently reached an all-time record. 

Librarians who are informed and compe- 
tent interpreters of war and postwar ques- 
tions are needed as never before if libraries 
are to serve in their rightful capacity as 
agencies of communication and education. 
Gains made under wartime pressure in serv- 
ice to industry, in technical fields, in re- 
search, in intensive educational programs 
should not be lost for lack of qualified per- 
sonnel to carry them forward after the 
war. 'The future status of librarians will 
undoubtedly be affected by the success of 
libraries in maintaining and developing their 
wartime service$ and by their readiness to 
take their part in postwar readjustments. 

Recruiting for librarianship is therefore 
a major project of state library associations, 


library schools, and the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. The New York Library 
Association will issue a recruiting pamphlet, 
and the Michigan Library Association has 
similar plans.  P.N.L.4. Quarterly and 
bulletins of state extension agencies and 
library associations are featuring articles 
and notes on the situation. With few ex- 
ceptions library schools have doubled their 
efforts to reach well-equipped young men 
and women through visits to colleges and 
libraries, vocational conferences, new an- 
nouncements, letters to college students and 
counselors, and special appeals to their 
alumni. In cooperation with the A.L.A. 
Department of Publishing the board enlisted 
the assistance of college librarians by offer- 
ing a gift copy of Rossell’s Public Libraries 
in the Life of the Nation for use with coun- 
selors of their institutions. Plans include 
the distribution of selected material and 
special efforts to obtain the active coopera- 
tion of library groups. 

Without question the most effective re- 
cruiting comes from the personal contacts of 
a librarian with young people in his own 
community, whether a town, a city, a col- 
lege, or a high school. The dangers of 
creating an oversupply of librarians are less 
serious than the likelihood of losing to other 
fields young people who have excellent quali- 
fications for librarianship but have not seri- 
ously considered this profession. Many of 
them might find more permanent satisfac- 
tions and rewards in library work than in 
occupations of more dramatic though tem- 
porary appeal. Wartime demands have 
opened new avenues for service which librar- 
ies may be expected to develop to their 
fullest usefulness. Even in the past year 
increases in state aid forecast an expansion 
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of public library service. Trends in the 
development of hospital libraries, special 
libraries, library service in schools and for 
young people, and in college and university 
libraries suggest increasing opportunities. In 
addition to normal losses through retirement 
and other causes, the profession may expect 
to lose numbers of librarians who have gone 
into military service or wartime occupa- 
tions. 

Library salaries show a trend upward al- 
though increases are not evident in all parts 
of the country nor uniform in rate. Prospec- 
tive librarians should have more information 
about librarianship than its monetary re- 
wards if they are to weigh this profession 
fairly against other fields. To them li- 
brarians can present the responsibilities and 
values of libraries as conservators of cul- 
ture and as agencies of education and re- 
search and the important role of libraries in 
building morale and disseminating the 
knowledge upon. which informed public 
opinion can be based. 

The library schools, with rare exceptions, 
changed courses to emphasize materials di- 
rectly related to war and postwar questions, 
the wartime services of libraries, and the 
effect of the war on reading interests of 
adults and younger readers. Accelerated 
time schedules were continued in several 
schools and adopted by others; they will be 
fully effective in a majority in 1943-44. 
Lengthened summer sessions, division of the 
calendar year into three semesters, elimina- 
tion of holidays and long vacations are 
features of the new schedules. Work-study 
programs were inaugurated at the library 
schools of the University of Denver, Pratt 
Institute, and Drexel Institute. The Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chicago, 
perfected plans for the new first-year cur- 
riculum to be opened in the fall, 1943. 
Emory University enrolled thirty-five li- 
brarians in three refresher courses. Uni- 
versity of Michigan continued extension 
courses in Detroit and worked out a plan 
for a county library internship. Drexel 
Institute gave a short course in special li- 
brary methods. Western Reserve Univer- 
sity experimented with forum techniques in 
the book selection course, gave a new course 
on special libraries, and announced another 
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on library work with community groups. 
University of Southern California offered a 
course for clerical library aides to assist local 
libraries. 

The board accredited as Type II library 
schools the School of Library Service, At- 
lanta University, and the Department of 
Library Science, Our Lady of the Lake 
College. The latter has as its primary pur- 
pose the training of librarians for service in 
Catholic educational institutions. 

Directors of three library schools retired 
at the close of the year: Dean С, С. Wil- 
liamson of Columbia University, School of 
Library Service; Director Frank K. Walter, 
Division of Library Instruction, University 
of Minnesota; and Dean Herbert 5. Hirsh- 
berg, Western Reserve University, School of 
Library Science. Carl M. White, director 
of University of Illinois Library School, was 
appointed to succeed Dean Williamson, and 
Errett W. McDiarmid, of the same library 
school, to succeed Mr. Walter. Dr. White 
was succeeded by Robert B. Downs, direc- 
tor of libraries, New York University. 
Thirza E. Grant, of the Western Reserve 
faculty, became acting director. On the 
resignation of Charles H. Stone, director of 
the Department of Library Science, College 
of William and Mary, Mae Graham was 
appointed acting director. Rudolph H. 
Gjelsness, head of the Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Michigan, on 
leave of absence in the second semester, 
initiated work on a union serial catalog 
project in Mexico City and was appointed 
acting director of the Bibliotéca Benjamin 
Franklin for the coming year. In his ab- 
sence Cecil J. McHale serves as acting 
chairman of the department. 

The need for hospital librarians and for a 
better understanding of hospital service by 
all librarians was brought to the attention 
of library schools Бу the board and A.L.A. 
Hospital Libraries Round Table. Distribu- 
tion of АВС’; for Hospital Librarians by 
Elizabeth Pomeroy included special copies 
for library schools. Two or three schools 
hope to announce courses in this field in 
1943-44. The board joined the Adult Edu- 
cation Board in sponsoring a study by Sigrid 
Edge of training for adult education service 
in libraries. 
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Education for foreign library service. In- 
formation assembled by the chairman of the 
board on intensive training programs for 
postwar administrative and rehabilitation 
work abroad led to the preparation of two 
reports on international library service. A 
memorandum for the International Rela- 
tions Board was concerned with the prob- 
able involvements of libraries and librarians 
in international cultural relations, and an- 
other for the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship with the selection and training 
of personnel for foreign library service. 
Carl H. Melinat, on leave from Syracuse 
University, School of Library Science, 
drafted the latter as an office memorandum 
subject to current revision. Carl M. White, 
University of Illinois Library, assisted in 
supervising the project and at various times 
members of the International Relations 
Board and directors of Type I library 
schools were consulted. 

'The report describes the types of posi- 
tions likely to develop and presents speci- 
fications for them; it records the results of 
a sample census of librarians qualified for 
foreign service and of efforts to find a few 
outstanding nonlibrarians; and it presents 
suggestions for training programs.  In- 
cluded are two projects for training, one of 
which is limited to service in Latin American 
countries. Distribution of the report to 
library schools, the A.L.A. Council, and 
other A.L.A. groups is contemplated. 

Although opportunities for service abroad 
may not materialize in large numbers, the 
experience of the last two years warrants a 
continuous canvass of librarians whose qual- 
ifications suggest their further intensive 
preparation for such positions. Аз Ameri- 
can libraries are established in other coun- 
tries, libraries are reorganized, and training 
programs are offered, librarians will be 
needed to fill a variety of important posi- 
tions. Plans for intensive preparation now 
are desirable in view of the potential op- 
portunities which may come suddenly, giving 
little time to assemble information about 
candidates. 

Degrees in library science. The report of 
the board for 1941-42 stated the problems 
involved in the present system of degrees in 
librarianship. 'The committee appointed by 
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the Association of American Library 
Schools to work with the board on a study 
of degrees and related questions of curricu- 
lum was unable to complete the proposed 
project. New plans for continuing the joint 
study have been outlined. 

Changes in the pattern of education for 
librarianship are inevitable. The war has 


"brought changes in higher education which 


will undoubtedly remain. Army training 
programs have demonstrated the values of 
intensive education for specific purposes and 
have developed methods which may have an 
influence on professional as well as general 
education. Experiments in several library 
schools, particularly in developing closer re- 
lationships between academic and profes- 
sional education, are in progress. 

In-service training. Although the insti- 
tutes on war and postwar issues were not 
sponsored by the board, their importance as 
a widespread program о: in-service training 
for the library profession brought the series 
into the board’s field of interest. The sec- 
retary was responsible for organizing the 
project, which required major time of the 
staff for several months. Аз recorded else- 
where (pages 409-12), the institutes have 
reached every section of the country and 
have given unusual opportunities to librari- 
ans and trustees to participate in an A.L.A. 
activity, frequently for the first time. 

Special courses and institutes sponsored 
by library associations, libraries, and li- 
brary schools also emphasized libraries in 
relation to the war. А complete list has 
not been attempted, but several examples 
wil show the variety of these projects. 
lowa Library Association organized a net- 
work of institutes. Southern California 
Chapter of S.L.À. sponsored lectures on war 
information material Michigan Library 
Association continued its summer institutes. 
Public libraries of Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Los Angeles arranged courses for staff 
members on technical arts, metallurgy, and 
similar subjects. The staff association of 
Indianapolis Public Library studied possi- 
bilities for in-service training. Boston Pub- 
lic Library again granted scholarships to 
staff members for study. А group organized 
by the New Jersey Library Association 
studied job methods in a two-day course 
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given by the War Manpower Commission, 
and a clinic at Montclair Free Public Li- 
brary which demonstrated improved pro- 
cedures developed from the course. The 
Institute of Government, University of 
Washington, included a working conference 
on county libraries to show citizens how to 
conduct a county library campaign and estab- 
lish the library. 

The Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, held an_ institute 
and workshops, and the Library School, 
University of Illinois, an institute. At 
the University of Denver the library school 
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took part in an Inter-American workshop. 
The Board. The Executive Board ap- 
pointed Herman H. Henkle for the term 
1942-47 to succeed Helen M. Harris and 
Alice Brooks Mooney until 1945 to fill the 
term of Miriam D. Tompkins, who re- 
signed. Business meetings were held in 
Chicago, February І and July 21-22, 1943. 
Donald Coney was elected chairman. 
Members of the board: Herman H. Hen- 
kle, Alice Brooks Mooney, L. Marion 
Moshier, and Ralph Munn. 
DonaLp Coney, Chairman 
Anita M. Hostetter, Secretary 


Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 


The shortage of manpower is not confined 
to the armed forces and war industries. It 
is almost as acute in many civilian profes- 
sions and occupations. Libraries have been 
greatly affected by shortages in all grades of 
service. 

Many of the reasons for this lack of man- 
power in libraries are obvious while others 
are not so apparent. Men and women have 
entered the armed forces. The honor roll 
in some libraries contains but a few names, 
in others it includes a goodly number, and 
in one it lists well over a hundred. Several 
hundred librarians are manning libraries 
serving the armed forces in camp, hospital, 
school, and naval station. Many have ac- 
cepted positions in new or expanding librar- 
ies in war industries and government depart- 
ments. Library school enrolments in 1942- 
43 dropped 21 per cent. Members of the 
professional service in libraries have taken 
nonlibrary positions in government service, 
war industries, and civilian occupations. 
They have been attracted to these not only 
because of the larger remunerative returns 
but also because many of the positions were 
of such a nature that library education and 
experience were valuable assets in the per- 
formance of the duties of the positions. 

Although the losses have been considerable 
in the professional service, they have been 
far greater in the clerical service. The 
great need for clerical workers in business, 
industry, and government service has greatly 
lessened the number of young people nor- 


mally attracted to clerical positions in librar- 
ies. The higher salaries which these groups 
now pay have encouraged many already em- 
ployed in libraries to accept positions else- 
where. 

What libraries are doing to meet the 
shortage problem will be incorporated in 
an article on wartime personnel adjustments 
being written by a member of the board for 
a forthcoming number of the 4.L.4. Bulle- 
tin. 

Inadequate salaries and the rising cost of 
living account for a large share of the short- 
age. Library salaries have not kept pace with 
the rising cost of living. With very few 
exceptions salaries in libraries have not been 
adjusted in line with the “Little Steel For- 
mula” of 15 per cent (i.e., above the salaries 
in effect Jan. 1, 1941). In all instances 
where the “Little Steel Formula” has not 
been applied library staff members have 
taken a tremendous cut in “real” salaries. 
The “actual” salary may be the same or may 
be somewhat greater but its purchasing 
power or “real” value has decreased. Liv- 
ing costs have increased over 20 per cent. 
Salaries must be adjusted to meet much of 
this increase or the turnover in libraries will 
continue to gain in momentum. Library 
work undeniably affords satisfactions which 
are permanent and stabilizing, but experi- 
ence has shown that other than monetary 
compensations will not continue to hold 
people in these abnormal times. Librarians 
cannot afford to lose trained and efficient 
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personnel merely because of low salaries. 
The War Labor Board in its effort to 
stabilize salaries has provided a way to 
make adjustments within the “Little Steel 
Formula.” Libraries must make adequate 
adjustments. In those libraries which have 
not had increases in total budget the way 
must be found within the budget. In the 
depression the proportion of the total budg- 
et which was spent for salaries was in- 
creased considerably to meet the situation. 
Libraries must again determine what suit- 
able means should be employed to care for 
the present emergency. Salary increments, 
cost-of-living adjustments, or a combination 
of both may be used. Each library will 
know which best meets its needs. 

The Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 
continues to watch the high turnover in li- 
brary personnel with grave concern because 
an accompanying breakdown in efficiency and 
morale is inevitable. Every effort must be 
made to guard the morale of library staffs. 
The board strongly recommends that a 
shortage of desirable candidates should not 
result in the payment of salaries to new 
appointees which are out of proportion to 
and unfair in comparison with those paid 
other members of the staff doing comparable 
work. Salaries for beginning positions 
should not be increased at the expense of 
positions in the higher grades of the various 
services. If beginners cannot be obtained 
at the schedule in force, the schedule for 
beginning positions should not be increased 
without revising the schedules for the other 
grades. 

As the shortage in manpower and woman- 
power will no doubt make it necessary to 
employ some who do not meet the minimum 
qualifications for the specific positions which 
are vacant, some positions will of necessity 
need to be deskilled so that the duties the 
new appointees are required to perform co- 
incide with their skills. These positions 
will therefore need to be reclassified and 
at times transferred from the professional 
to the clerical service. The technical and 
professional duties which cannot be per- 
formed by the new appointees will of neces- 
sity be assigned to other positions, with the 
result that these positions may also require 
reclassification. It may be advisable also in 
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those cases where the new appointees do not , 
meet the minimum qualifications to make 
such appointments on a temporary basis with 
the definite understanding that the appoint- 
ment is for the duration only unless the 
prerequisites are obtained in the meantime. 

Study of Membership Records. In the 
summer of 1943 the board made a study of 
the A.L.A. membership records to obtain 
salary and other personnel data, One third 
of the membership records were used for 
the sampling. They were analyzed first by 
state, salary range, and sex, and further 
broken. down into type of work, type of 
library, size of city in which working, and 
initial date of joining the Association. The 
material was recorded with the assistance 
of volunteers from the Staff Association of 
the Chicago Public Library and the A.L.A. 
Headquarters Staff Association. The re- 
sults are being tabulated and will be incor- 
porated in an article in a forthcoming issue 
of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

'This is but one of the studies the board 
is undertaking in order to obtain salary and 
other personnel data for postwar planning. 

Postwar Planning for Personnel. Satis- 
factory plans for library personnel for the 
postwar period cannot be laid on theories 
and hypotheses but must be drawn up after 
actual investigation of conditions which ex- 
isted prior to the war and which obtain at 
present. Certain data on salaries, academic 
and professional education, and years of ex- 
perience were obtained primarily for certain 
types of positions in the professional service 
in public libraries, through cooperation with 
the A.L.A. Committee on Postwar Planning. 
Similar data will be obtained in the fall 
from secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education. 

On the basis of this information and other 
materials the board expects to develop plans 
for library personnel for the profession as a 
whole. 

Classification and Pay Plans, In Decem- 
ber 1942 the third draft of Classification and 
Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 
Higher Education was issued by the Sub- 
committee on Budgets, Compensation, and 
Schemes of Service for Libraries Connected 
with Universities, Colleges, and Teacher- 
Training Institutions and the cooperating 
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board representatives. This draft was sub- 
mitted for approval to the Board on Sal- 
aries, Staff, and Tenure and the Board of 
Directors of the A.C.R.L. A special sum- 
mary was sent to the Subcommittee for Col- 
lege and University Libraries of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Library Revenues in order 
to obtain its endorsement of those items 
dealing with revenue. The members of the 
A.L.A. Council received a summary of the 
document, After approval by the two 
boards and the subcommittee, the A.L.A. 
Council voted adoption of the plans at its 
Feb. 1, 1943, meeting. 

These plans will be published in the late 
summer by the A.L.A. in three volumes: 
Volume I, Non-degree-conferring Institu- 
tions; Volume II, Degree-conferring Four- 
year Institutions; and Volume III, Univer- 
sities. 

'This completes the publication of the 
second of the series of classification and pay 
plans for all types of libraries to be prepared 
under the direction of the board in fulfill- 
ment of one of the functions assigned it by 
the A.L.A. Council. Classification and Рау 
Plans for Municipal Public Libraries, the 
first of the series, was published in 1939. 

Tenure. There were no tenure cases on 
which the board was asked to take action 
during the year. The board made further 
plans to develop the principles of tenure and 
the procedures for handling tenure cases. 

Miscellaneous Action. The circumstances 
leading to the retirement of the librarian 
of the Newark Public Library were given 
consideration by the board. President Met- 
calf, after consulting with the board, sent a 
letter to the chairman of the citizens com- 
mittee of Newark offering the services of 
the A.L.A. in connection with the disagree- 
ment. This letter contained a brief state- 
ment of what the A.L.A. regards as the 
best personnel practices in respect to the 
functions of the chief librarian. 

Because spme members of the Association 
had asked whether official action in regard 
to the deferment of librarians should be 
taken by the A.L.A., the Executive Secretary 
suggested to the Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure and the Committee on Wartime 
Activities of the A.C.R.L. that they со- 


operate in preparing a statement for con- 
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sideration of the A.L.A. Council. In pre- 
senting this statement to the Council the 
board chairman emphasized that all mem- 
bers of the board and the committee believed 
that a request for deferment of librarians 
as a group would not be justified but that 
in a few scattered instances deferment of 
an individual might be warranted. The 
statement was submitted without recom- 
mendation and tabled by the A.L.A. Council. 

Civil Service. Several libraries came un- 
der the jurisdiction of civil service during 
the report year. Although the number of 
libraries is small, the trend in several states 
to include libraries under civil service should 
be noted. 

As the urgent need for manpower has 
developed, those working in the field of 
personnel have watched with great interest 
the adjustments the federal and other civil 
service commissions have made in order 
to speed up selection and placement. In 
many instances the type of examination has 
been radically changed, local and state resi- 
dence requirements have been waived, age 
limitations have been liberalized, often to 
the point that maximum age stipulations 
have been omitted, examinations given for- 
merly only in the city where the vacancies 
existed have been offered in the areas where 
the applicants reside, salary schedules have 
been maintained but salaries have been re- 
vised upward through wartime salary ad- 
justments. These are but а few of the 
many modifications which have been made 
in order to speed up recruitment and to ob- 
tain qualified personnel. Some of these ad- 
justments should be, and no doubt will be, 
continued after the war. 

'Those who believe in the principles of a 
merit or career service, where the criterion 
for holding a position is based on the ability 
to perform satisfactorily the functions of 
that position, were greatly concerned by 
the introduction in Congress of the Mc- 
Kellar Bil which provided that appoint- 
ments to all positions with salaries of $4500 
and over in the executive civil service should 
be made by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, that all present 
appointments should terminate on June 30, 
1943, and that all appointments thereafter 
should be for a term of only four years. 
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The board and the Subcommittee on Civil 
Service suggested to the membership of the 
Association that they as citizens would no 
doubt wish to inform their representatives 
in the House and Senate of their disap- 
proval of this bill which was counter to 
the merit principle of selection for public 
office and would make a career system virtu- 
ally impossible. Not only were the board 
and subcommittee concerned because of the 
principles involved and because several li- 
brarians in the government employ would 
be affected but they were apprehensive be- 
cause of its possible effect on civil service 
in other jurisdictions. 

With this exception the Subcommittee on 
Civil Service has been comparatively in- 
active during the report year. 

Service Ratings. ‘The tentative form pre- 
pared by the Subcommittee on Service Rat- 
ings has been tested in several libraries dur- 
ing the year. Plans are now under way to 
make similar tests in other institutions. 
When the results of these tests are known 
the forms will be revised and made avail- 
able to libraries wishing to use them. Per- 
formance ratings are of particular im- 
portance in these days of shortages both to 
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chief librarians and to employees, as man- 
power must be used to its utmost. Up- 
grading, transfers, and promotions must be 
made so that libraries can perform their 
functions with the highest degree of effi- 
ciency. i 
Meetings. At the time of the National 
Institute on War and Postwar Issues in 
January the board held business meetings 


‘and in addition a joint meeting with its 


Subcommittee on Budgets, Compensation, 
and Schemes of Service and a joint meeting 
with the Committee on Wartime Activities 
of the A.C.R.L. 

Personnel. Amy Winslow was re-elected 
chairman for the year 1942-43. Josie 
Batcheller Houchens was appointed by the 
Executive Board for a two-year term to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Flora B. Ludington, and Ralph A. Ulveling 
was appointed for a five-year term to suc- 
ceed Paul North Rice. Louis M. Nourse 
and Eleanor M. Witmer are the other 
members of the board. 


Amy Wiwnstow, Chairman 
Haze. В. TIMMERMAN, 
Executive Assistant 


Personnel Division 


Turnover in library positions has been 
tremendous during the past year. There is 
every evidence that this condition will not 
only continue but will increase unless librar- 
ies adjust salaries upward in line with the 
“Little Steel Formula” of 15 per cent over 
Jan. t, 1941. 

In the past the requests for suggestions 
for positions coming to the Personnel Divi- 
sion have been a good criterion of the sal- 
'aries being offered for professional positions 
for the country as a whole. A hasty analy- 
sis of this year's position requests exclusive 
of positions in camp and naval station librar- 
ies, in government service, and in war in- 
dustries reveals that over 95 per cent of 
the positions pay less than $2000, over 80 
per cent less than $1800, the bulk less than 
$1700, and many $1500 and under. 

Compare these figures being offered the 
librarians who are expected to have full 
college plus library school education with 


the compensation the high school graduate 
without experience can now command in the 
large city—namely, $6 a day as a typist and 
$7 a day as a stenographer or $1716 and 
$2002 respectively on a yearly basis. These 
figures are not salaries paid only in war in- 
dustries; they are the salaries which all 
those employing stenographic help are re- 
quired to meet. 

Librarians can be expected to recognize 
the importance of compensations, other than 
monetary, which library work  affords. 
'They cannot be expected to accept these in 
lieu of salary when increased living costs 
have placed the purchasing power of their 
salaries so low that there are insufficient 
funds for the maintenance of maximum 
health and efficiency. 

'The shortage in the clerical service in 
libraries is great. There is nearly as large 
a shortage of persons who are available for 
professional positions in the lower salary 
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brackets. There is not а shortage of li- 
brarians who are available at salaries of 
$1700 and over. Many are eagerly waiting 
for an opportunity to advance. Employers 
can fill all but the most unusual positions 
if they can pay adequate salaries and if they 
will employ others than beginners. 

Before filling professional positions with 
those lacking the proper educational pre- 
requisites, as seems to be the unfortunate 
tendency in certain cases, employers should 
adjust salaries and tap the source of supply 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The 
libraries’ clientele expect professional service 
and advice from those holding professional 
positions. Unless this standard of service 
is maintained the efficiency of libraries will 
suffer and standards for library personnel 
in the postwar period will be affected. 

Part of the present difficulty exists be- 
cause employers are adhering to prewar 
qualifications other than educational in mak- 
ing wartime placements. Adjustments must 
be made in the selection and placement cri- 
teria as well as in salaries in order to 
recruit new members to the profession and 
to hold those who are already in the profes- 
sion, 

During the report year there has been 
an increase of more than 200 per cent in 
the requests for candidates, for positions 
over the requests of 1941-42. In addition, 
due to the scarcity of persons available in 
the lower salary brackets, many employers 
have asked for additional suggestions and 
some of them have requested this service 
two and three times. 

Because of this tremendous increase in 
position requests, the division has been 
forced to confine its work to this aspect of 
placement almost to the exclusion of all 
else. The staff of the division greatly re- 
grets its inability to handle other types of 
correspondence and to keep in touch with 
the registrants as it needs to do. 

The division has continued to keep a list 
of library staff members (professional and 
nonprofessional) in or working with the 
armed forces and does not limit it to 
A.L.A. members. This list is used for 
many different purposes; for example, the 
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quarterly list of A.L.A. members in the 
armed forces is prepared by the division 
from this material Each library, library 
school, and individual librarian is urged to 
help the division keep this list up to date 
by sending names and reporting changes in 
rank and location as they learn them. 
'The division is also continuing to add to 
its list of librarians with qualifications for 
foreign library service and is anxious to 
know of those who have considerable fluency 
in speaking one or more foreign languages. 


Staff 


The work of the division has been seri- 
ously handicapped in this year of great 
pressure by the turnover on the staff. 'The 
three stenographic positions have been held 
by eight persons within the report year. 
Because of the shortage of manpower it 
has not been possible to replace staff at the 
time the vacancies occurred although those 
resigning have followed the customary busi- 
ness practice of giving two weeks' notice. 
As a result the number of weeks lost in 
making replacements has been the equiva- 
lent of more than three months of one posi- 
tion. This difficulty, the slowing up of 
output due to the training of new employees, 
and the increase in position requests would 
have placed the division in an extremely 
critical position had not the Executive Board 
authorized the employment of a temporary 
professional assistant and some secretarial 
assistance. The amount of secretarial as- 
sistance thus obtained nearly equalled the 
average amount provided annually by 
W.P.A., N.Y.A., and similar sources for 
the decade ending in 1941, and was about 
half of that provided in 1939-40. 

The position of temporary professional 
assistant was an innovation and has been 
badly needed for many years. With this 
additional help it was possible to carry on 
for the last six months of the fiscal year. 
Julia L. Mills, assistant librarian, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, was em- 
ployed for this position. 

Haze. В. TIMMERMAN, Chief 
Personnel Division 
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Annuities, Pensions, and Life Insurance 


This report is the result of a study spon- 
sored by the Annuities, Pensions, and Life 
Insurance Committee of the А.А. Ma- 
terial for the survey was gathered by 
N.Y.A. workers in the A.L.A. office, under 
the direction of В. Е. Dooley. The report 
was organized by Margie M. Helm, librar- 
ian, Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green. Although an attempt 
was made to have the findings as complete as 
possible, it is realized that there are some 
omissions. Some letters of inquiry were 
not answered, and it is likely that some 
changes have developed since the data were 
collected. 

The principal schemes: studied included 
five states, twenty-two cities, and two Cana- 
dian provinces. These were the states of 
Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York, and Ohio; the cities of Birmingham, 
San Jose, Los Angeles, Oakland, New 
Haven, Jacksonville, Atlanta, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Chelsea, Quincy, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Toledo, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
Sioux Falls, Knoxville, Tacoma, and Mil- 
waukee; the Canadian provinces of British 
Columbia and Manitoba. 

Annuity and pension plans may be classi- 
fied in three ways: the annuity plan, wherein 
the employee contributes the full amount 
of the fund; the joint contributory plan, 
wherein both the employer and employee 
contribute to the fund; and the pension plan, 
whereby the employer bears the full cost of 
the system. `’ 

This report will discuss a few examples 
of the various types of retirement plans, 
then will present a general analysis of the 
provisions concerning eligibility, retirement 
age, allowance for retirement, ordinary disa- 
bility, accidental disability, death benefits, 
withdrawals, borrowing, and options. There 
will be a discussion of the administration of 
retirement funds and of the types of legis- 
lation used in creating pension and retire- 
ment plans. 

Such a presentation should enable the 
reader to evaluate any plan in the light 
of current practice. 


The New York Plan 


New York State has an interesting joint 
contributory plan granting an annuity, a 
pension, and a prior service allowance upon 
retirement. The comptroller of the state is 
the administrator of the funds. The system 
applies to state employees and also to em- 
ployees of municipalities. Employees may 
retire at any time between sixty and seventy 
years of age. Membership in the plan was 
voluntary at the time of its organization in 
1923 but was made compulsory for employ- 
ees entering service after that date. 

'The retirement allowance is made up of 
an annuity, a pension, and a prior service 
credit. The annuity is determined by the 
salary deductions that have been made and 
the interest thereon. The member also 
receives an annual pension which is equal to 
1/140 of the product of the number of years 
as a member and the average salary of the 
last five years. If the member was em- 
ployed prior to the existence of the system, 
he receives also a prior service allowance. 
'This is equal to 1/70 of the product of 
the number of years of prior service and the 
final average salary. 

If a member is removed from his position 
through no fault of his and has already had 
twenty years of service, he may receive the 
amount of his accumulated contributions or 
an allowance consisting of an annuity, pen- 
sion, and prior service credit. If a member 
upon retirement should elect to receive a 
retirement allowance less than that due him, 


‘he may accept an option to have the re- 


mainder go to his estate. If he accepts no 
option and takes his regular allowance, the 
benefits cease at his death. 

'The New York system provides both or- 
dinary and accidental disability benefits. To 
be eligible for ordinary disability benefits 
a member must have had fifteen or more 
years of total service. The allowance con- 
sists of an annuity and a pension arrived at 
by the formula .90 X 1/70 X salary X years 
of service. If the employee is accidentally 
injured while on duty and the cause is not 
his own wilful negligence, he will receive an 
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annuity and a pension of 75 per cent of the 
final salary. 

In case of death the estate will receive 
the total contributions plus one month’s 
salary for each year of work, not to exceed 
six years. In case of accidental death while 
on duty, the estate will receive the total 
contributions and direct dependents will re- 
ceive a pension of one-half the final salary. 

If a member withdraws from service for 
any reason other than death or retirement, 
he is entitled to receive all accumulated con- 
tributions. If he desires to re-enter the 
service and makes the payments due during 
the period of this withdrawal, he is eligible 
for the regular annuity and pension if he 
remains in the service for as long as five 
years. 

A member is entitled to receive a loan 
after serving as a member for three years. 
The maximum loan cannot exceed 50 per 
cent of the accumulated contributions. Re- 
payment is made out of future earnings with 
interest at 6 per cent. The deduction from 
the member’s salary cannot exceed 10 per 
cent of the member’s compensation. 


The State Plan of Connecticut 


In Connecticut the pension plan covers all 
state employees. Retirement is voluntary 
after thirty years service or after twenty 
years if the person is seventy years of age. 
It is compulsory if the employee is physi- 
cally or mentally unfit. The pension granted 
is equal to one-half to three-fourths of the 
annual salary. A disability benefit is granted 
equal to the retirement benefit. The fund 
is administered by the governor, the com- 
missioner of finance, and the personnel di- 
rector. 


The Minneapolis Plan 


The Minneapolis plan provides a pension 
for those earning less than $750 per year 
and also allows voluntary participation in 
the annuity plan for persons in this salary 
group. The voluntary retirement age is 
sixty years for men and fifty-eight for 
women, while compulsory ages are sixty-five 
and sixty-three respectively. The pension is 
one-half the average salary. 

Employees with annual salaries greater 
than $750 receive an annuity and pension of 
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equal amounts. The sum of the two is 50 
per cent of the average salary, but not ex- 
ceeding $1800. The annuity is purchased by 
monthly contributions from the employee 
which start with 3 per cent of the salary 
for a person twenty years of age or under. 
The formula for finding the rate of contri- 
bution for a person who enters after the age 
of twenty is: 3 per cent plus a per cent 
equal to three-tenths of the difference be- 
tween the age of entering service and twenty 
years. No employee has to contribute longer 
than thirty years. Disability allowances are 
granted after one has been in the service as 
long as ten years. Death benefits may be 
left to the estate also after ten years. The 
death benefits include the total contributions 
plus 4 per cent.interest. Loans may be 
made from the fund up to 50 per cent of the 
contributions. The fund is administered by 
a board of control made up of five members, 
three representing the employer and two 
representing the employee. 


е Municipal Pension Plans 
San Jose, Calif., and Sioux Falls, S.D., 


are the only cities reporting pension systems 
without contributions from employees. The 
amount paid in San Jose is one-fourth of the 
salary not to exceed $50 per month. In 
Sioux Falls the amount is 50 per cent of the 
average monthly salary during the last five 
years of service. The employee may retire 
in San Jose as early as fifty-five if the em- 
ployment is hazardous to himself or to апу- 
one else. In Sioux Falls the employee may 
voluntarily retire after twenty years and he 
must retire at sixty years of age. "There 
are no death benefits in either city. Sioux 
Falls, however, allows accidental disability 
benefits after fifteen years of service, grant- 
ing one-half of the salary. In San Jose the 
control of the fund is in the hands of a city 
manager who is the sole administrator. In 
Sioux Falls a board of commissioners ad- 
ministers the fund. 

'The plans just discussed represent both 
state-wide and municipal plans and also 
present the joint contributory plan and the 
pension plan at each level. Other plans do 
not differ materially except as noted in the 
analysis of various provisions which follows. 
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Provisions of the Various Plans 


Eligibility. Most of the plans make all 
employees, or all “civil service employees,” 
eligible. The plans of the states and of the 
Canadian provinces make entrance into 
membership compulsory after the date of 
adoption. This is also true of most munici- 
pal plans. Eight cities mention that mem- 
bership is voluntary for those of prior 
service. Only two allow optional member- 
ship for everyone. 

Retirement Age. ‘The retirement age is 
set at seventy years in most of the reports 
with sixteen reporting compulsory retire- 
ment at that age. One report says “after 
forty years.” Two have a younger com- 
pulsory age limit for women than for men. 
Minneapolis compels retirement of men at 
sixty-five and women at sixty-three; British 
Columbia compels retirement of men at 
sixty-five and of women at sixty. Other 
voluntary retirement ages are from fifty to 
sixty years, some qualifying it, with a speci- 
fied number of years of service. 

Retirement Allowance. Twenty-three 
units reporting have annuity allowances and 
fifteen have pension allowances; most of 
these are a combination of the annuity and 
pension systems, or the contributory plan. 
In five cases the statement is made that the 
pension shall be equal to the annuity. 
Others state that the annuity shall be 50 
per cent of the last salary or 40 per cent or 
not over 60 per cent. Still others give a 
maximum annuity limit, as $100 per month 
(Atlanta) or $150 (Chicago and St. Paul). 
Others specify a definite minimum sum, as 
$420 per year (Omaha) and $360 per year 
(Manitoba). As to pension provisions, five, 
as indicated before, state that the pension 
shall be equal to the annuity. Four deter- 
mine the pension by a formula, such as 
1/140 X salary X years of membership. The 
other schemes vary from 25 per cent of 
the salary not to exceed $50 per month to 
75 per cent of the annual salary. "These 
plans in most cases make rather generous 
provisions for prior service before the in- 
auguration of the annuity and pension sys- 
tem. Such a scheme is usually quite similar 
to the pension plan. 
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Ordinary Disability. Ordinary disability 
allowance is granted in twenty-two of the 
plans. It is generally granted after a speci- 
fied number of years of service, but the 
number of years vary widely. One requires 
five years of service (Birmingham), five re- 
quire ten years, five require fifteen years, and 
four require twenty years. Two mention no 
specified period of service. One provision 
calls for a disability allowance "when the 
person is physically or mentally unfit.” San 
Jose provides “after fifty-five years of age 
if the occupation is hazardous.” British Co- 
lumbia allows ordinary disability but grants 
a larger amount if the person has been in 
service for as long as ten years. 

Seventeen plans compute disability allow- 
ance on the same basis or a basis similar to 
that used for the retirement allowance. 
Sometimes the disability allowance is 90 per 
cent of the amount which the pension would 
have been, or 40 per cent of the average 
salary instead of the 50 per cent that the 
pension would have been. Other plans of 
calculation vary widely. 

Accidental Disability. Accidental disabil- 
ity is disability from an injury incurred 
while on duty. Twenty-four plans allow 
accidental disability benefits, two more than 
give benefits for ordinary disability. Eight 
give the same amount as for ordinary dis- 
ability and four the same as for retirement. 
Eight others give an accidental disability 
benefit with the same payments as for the 
annuity and pension with some qualifications. 
One gives the benefit after ten years of serv- 
ice. Three limit it to three-fourths of the 
salary; two to two-thirds of the salary; 
another limits it to two-thirds of the salary 
prior to sixty years of age and after that 
makes the same provisions as for retire- 
ment; and another limits the benefit to one- 
half of the annuity and pension. Four al- 
low 50 per cent of the salary as a benefit, 
one limiting it to those who have had fifteen 
years of service and one specifying 50 per 
cent of the salary before sixty and after 
sixty the same amount as the retirement 
benefit. Oakland and St. Paul grant acci- 
dental disability but no ordinary disability 
benefits. Only a few allow no disability 
benefit of either kind. 
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Death Benefits. Practically all the plans 
allow death benefits to go to the estate. 
Sixteen grant the total contributions, three 
of these with interest, two with compound 
interest, and three with part of the salary 
in addition. In a few cases a percentage 
of both the pension and annuity goes to the 
estate. In case of accidental death the bene- 
fits are generally the same as for ordinary 
death, that is, total contribution plus inter- 
est or plus part of the salary. The amount 
given in addition to the total contributions is 
sometimes larger in the case of accidental 
death. Five plans mention no death bene- 
fits, or they state explicitly that there will 
be nothing granted in case of death. 

Withdrawals. Twenty plans state that 
total contributions may be withdrawn at 
the pleasure of the member. Eight of them 
add interest; two, however, deduct a per- 
centage, one being a 2 per cent deduction 
and the other allowing only 75 per cent to be 
withdrawn. ‘The others make no statement 
about withdrawal of contributions. Two 
make provision for re-entering the contract 
later if the member so desires. 

Borrowing. Few systems permit borrow- 
ing. Two, however, grant that privilege 
up to 50 per cent of the salary deductions, 
and one adds the restriction “only after 
three years of service.” 

Options. If the member withdraws his 
membership or retires, twelve plans allow 
a choice of withdrawing the amount of his 
contributions at once or of allowing them 
to remain for a beneficiary at the time of 
his death. This amount may come as an 
allowance to be paid the widow, children, 
dependent parents, or, in some places, any 
nominated beneficiary. The other plans do 
not provide this privilege. 


Adiminstration of Retirement Funds 


Methods of administering retirement 
funds vary. The usual board of control 
consists of three members. In five states 
the treasurer or auditor or comptroller is 
generally a member, while in one state the 
governor is a member and in another the 
attorney general. In New York the comp- 
troller is the sole administrator. In New 
Jersey there is a board of five trustees. In 
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Manitoba the board is made up of three 
members, and in British Columbia the fund 
is administered by the Committee of Mu- 
nicipal Superannuation. 

Seventeen cities describe their methods 
of control. Again, a committee of three is 
the usual governing group. In nine cases 
the mayor or the city manager is a member 
of the committee. The city treasurer or 
auditor or comptroller is frequently an- 
other member. Often a member of the city 
council or a citizen-at-large is elected or 
appointed. The city council or the board 
of commissioners is named in three cases. 
In two places the city manager is solely re- 
sponsible for the administration. 

In thirteen cases employees have repre- 
sentation in the control. One or two or 
three are elected or selected by the mem- 
bers. In one place three are chosen by an 
advisory committee. 

There are two general types of legislation 
which have been employed by states in creat- 
ing local pension and retirement plans. 
These are the enabling act and the manda- 
tory or "must" legislation. 

An enabling act, like that in Wisconsin, 
is merely permissive legislation. It gives a 
local unit, such as a city council, the author- 
ity to create a pension and retirement plan. 
The statute in Wisconsin merely gives the 
local unit the authority to join the A.L.A. 
plan. The mandatory legislation provides 
that the local unit must create a pension 
and retirement plan. А special act of the 
Illinois legislature created a mandatory joint 
contributory plan for the Chicago Public 
Library, although for other Illinois cities 
the legislature has passed permissive legisla- 
tion only. 

А third type of retirement legislation is 
the state-wide plan examplified by legisla- 
tion in Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and the Canadian provinces of British 
Columbia and Manitoba. Such a plan can 
establish a system which may be entered 
voluntarily by local units or which may com- 
pel acceptance by them. 


Miscellaneous 


Some statutes have interesting individual 
provisions. А few of them are listed below. 
ГА 
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Alabama, Birmingham. 


Any employee who has 20 years of con- 
secutive service or 25 years of service and is 
discharged without fault is entitled to a 
retirement allowance at the age of 60. 


California, Oakland. 


Compensation within the meaning of the 
statute is no sum in excess of $250 per 
month. Employees may voluntarily con- 
tribute any sum in excess of $250 but the 
city is not further liable. 


Illinois, Chicago Public Library. 


Major part of the earnings are gathered 
from fines paid to the library. 


Massachusetts, Boston. 


Overtime and extra pay are not assessable. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


А member may increase or decrease his 
contributions but cannot decrease the sum 
below a minimum. 


Nebraska, Omaha. 


Nothing is recovered on discharge or with- 
drawal. The whole sum is forfeited. 


Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Employee entering the service after the 
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age of 35 cannot be a member of the sys- 
tem. 


Washington, Tacoma. 


'Total allowance shall not be greater than 
$125 per month or two-thirds of final com- 
pensation. 


Manitoba. 
Deductions from salary will not be made 
for a period of more than 40 years. 


Conclusions 


Although this report does not cover all 
local retirement plans for librarians, the 
pattern is clear enough to furnish some 
guidance in planning such programs. It 
does present the important provisions of all 
types of retirement systems. 

These plans should not be confused with 
insurance. Although the annuity and con- 
tributory plans have some of the features 
of insurance, they do not have the impor- 
tant provision of allowing the employee to 
name his beneficiary, and optional methods 
of settlement are not nearly so generous as 
in insurance. 

Members of the committee: Rice Estes, 
Margie M. Helm, Annie I. Hume, and 
Winnifred Jones. 

Paur Howarp, Chairman 


` 


Refugee Librarians 


There is no monotony in the work of the 
Committee on Refugee Librarians. No 
two years are alike. This year, with the 
war stopping immigration, there have been 
long periods when the chairman has not been 
called on to decide whether or not an ap- 
plicant should be sent to other committee 
members for interview and then on to a 
library school. The flow of immigrants 
has almost ceased. At the moment of writ- 
ing this report, there are two women, both 
Ph.Ds of the University of Vienna, both 
at work earning their livings, who are being 
considered by library schools at the sugges- 
tion of the committee. What is happening 
in library schools outside of New York has 
not been reported to the chairman. 


The small funds at the disposal of the 
committee have enabled us to make two 
grants. Mrs. Marga Franck, a part-time 
student at Columbia University, has been 
assisted by a small grant which enabled her 
to begin her studies. The National Refugee 
Service, which has continued to be generous 
in most cases, could not help her as her hus- 
band is being re-educated with funds from 
this service. Dr. Ernest Modern was 
awarded $75 because of his outstanding rec- 
ord in library school and his manifest ability 
to adapt himself to American conditions of 
life. 

Sixteen students were registered as at- 
tending accredited library schools in the last 
semester, 1942-43. Of these, seven are 
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Austrians, seven are Germans, one is Czecho- 
slovakian, and one Polish. The committee 
gathers its information as to activities in 
library schools through Miss Timmerman, 
Chief of the Personnel Division at A.L.A. 
Headquarters. No report has yet been 
secured on placements this year. But the 
word that comes from the individual student 
is encouraging, and many of those who have 
finished their library training have succeeded 
in finding positions. 

‘The war has made a difference to many of 
these Europeans. No effort has been made 
to circularize the schools, but the following 
information as to current activities of refu- 
gee librarians has been received by the chair- 
man: 

In armed forces: Ernest Maass; Hans 
Boll, Camp Robinson, Ark.; Dagobert De 
Levie, William Beaumont General Hospital, 
El Paso, Tex.; Josef Zatzkis; Frank Barth; 
Joseph Klimberger; Adolf K. Placzek. In 
government positions: Mrs. Ruth M. Esan 
and Elly van Aalten, Library of Netherlands 
Information Bureau, New York City; Adolf 
Lande, Office of War Information; Maria 
Loewe, British Library of Information; 
Alfred Apsler, Kaiser Shipyards, Portland, 
Ore. 

An important part of the committee’s 
work this year has had to do with the main- 
tenance of relationships with the students of 
previous years, who have found places in 
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libraries and have made adjustments often 
under difficult: circumstances. These men 
and women feel a sense of gratitude for the 
guidance that has been given them. ‘They 
come to report changes, progress, and ad- 
vancement to the chairman. There has been 
movement in this group this year. Librari- 
ans in college and university libraries have 
been offered better positions with larger 
salaries. It is not an uncommon occurrence 
for a former student to ask to discuss the 
relative merits of two positions, the advan- 
tages of change, the questions involved in a 
new opportunity. <All of this speaks for 
work well done and adjustment made to 
new and difficult conditions. 

The chairman of the committee plans to 
call a meeting early in the autumn to con- 
sider next steps. What we can and should 
do for this group as it advances needs care- 
ful consideration. With the decreasing num- 
ber of immigrants, it may be that for the 
present the committee has fulfilled its func- 
tion. If so, it will make the necessary 
recommendations. There will undoubtedly 
be need for such a committee in the postwar 
period. . Г 

Members of the committee: Lydia М. 
Gooding, Rudolf Hirsch, Florence L. King, 
Elizabeth С. Madden, Mrs. Alice 5. Plaut, 
Ruth Savord, and Eleanor M. Witmer. 


JENNIE М. FLEXNER, Chairman 


The Administration of Libraries 


Library Administration 


At the request of the Executive Secretary 
the Library Administration Committee has 
been engaged in studying the problem of 
wartime adjustments and economies with the 
purpose of acquiring information on such 
adjustments in individual libraries and mak- 
ing it available to libraries throughout the 
country. The feasibility of having someone 
make a quick survey by visiting a, selected 
number of libraries was considered. ‘This 


plan was not adopted, however, because of ; 


the limited amount of money which might 
be available and the difficulty of obtaining a 
suitable person to make the survey. 


The chairman of the committee prepared ` 


an article for the January issue of the Li- 
brary Journal on wartime adjustments and 
economies in the large reference and research 
libraries and invited librarians to inform the 
committee of any significant adjustments 


which were being made. Almost no replies 
were received. 

In the meantime an outline was prepared 
covering the points on which information 
was desired. This outline was sent to ap- 
proximately one hundred libraries during 
the early part of the summer. А consider- 
able number of replies have been received 
and some are still arriving. The information 
contained in them has not been tabulated, 
but it is hoped that it will be sufficient to 
provide material for two or three articles 
for the 4.1.4. Bulletin. 

Members of the committee: Verner War- 
ren Clapp, Ruth E. Hammond, Miss Perrie 
Jones, William Kaye Lamb, Cecil J. Mc- 
Hale, Viola R. Maihl, John A. Norton, and 
N. Orwin Rush. | 


L. Quincy Mumrorp, Chairman 


Insurance for Libraries 


Believing that the library executive wants 
facts minus fancy, your committee presents 
a brief outline of suggestions for an approach 
to insurance for a library. This chart, or 
series of chapter headings, includes virtually 
all the insurance coverages any library would 
need. For a definite insurance program for 
your library, we recommend that you secure 
the services of a capable and conscientious 
insurance broker. Show him this outline and 
ask him to analyze each form of policy men- 
tioned in direct relation to your particular 
library. The chart follows: 

1. Property insurance 

(1) Fire insurance (with extended cov- 
erage—windstorm, explosion, riot, smoke, 
autos, and aircraft) 

(2) All-risk forms for contents only 

(a) Valuable papers 
(b) Fine arts 

(3) Windstorm 

(4) Earthquake 

(5) Water damage 

(6) Sprinkler leakage 


(7) Burglary and robbery 
(8) War risk insurance 
2, Liability insurance 
(1) Comprehensive liability—covers all 
liability hazards. If inexpedient to purchase 
comprehensive form the following forms are 
available: 
(a) Owners, landlords, and ten- 
ants 
(b) Elevator 
(c) Automobile forms 
(d) Product 
(2) Workmen’s compensation or em- 
ployers’ liability z 
3. Miscellaneous forms 
(1) Steam boiler explosion and inspec- 
tion 
(2) Fidelity bonding or “dishonesty 
insurance” 


Faluable Papers Policy 


A new policy first offered less than two 
years ago is particularly designed for li- 
braries and for collections of rare books and 
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magazines. This form of policy aims to in- 
sure the rare and valuable books and collec- 
tions under a “valuable papers policy,” which 
protects the library against virtually all 
hazards of loss and is designed also to cover 
the great bulk of circulating material. 


War Damage Insurance 


Virtually all property insurance policies 
now exclude loss or damage due to acts of 
war. The War Damage Corporation, estab- 
lished by the United States Government, is 
now writing war damage insurance, effective 
for one year from the date the application is 
received by the fiduciary agent of the corpo- 
ration. Policies are issued through the regu- 
lar fire insurance companies and their local 
agents and brokers. 

This war damage insurance policy covers 
“against direct physical loss of or damage to 
the property described ... which may result 
from enemy attack including any action taken 
by the military, naval, or air forces of the 
United States in resisting enemy attack.” 
The policy does not cover “loss caused di- 
rectly or indirectly by: a. blackout, burglary, 
robbery, theft, larceny, pillage or looting, 
sabotage, vandalism, or malicious mischief; 
ог b..neglect of the insured to use all rea- 
sonable means to save and preserve the prop- 
erty after damage resulting from the perils 
herein covered." 

By a ruling in December 1942 the rate on 
books more than fifty years old has been re- 
duced greatly from its previous high rate of 
premium. Ask your insurance broker to 
look up "Memorandum to Fiduciary Agents 
(General Program) No. 19, of the War 
Damage Corporation, Washington, Decem- 
ber 15, 1942." If you carry war damage 
insurance, make sure that you are getting 
the benefit of this reduction in rate. 


Insuring Circulating Material 


It should be noted that from every library 
except those strictly reference, a certain 
proportion of material is always outside the 
building in the homes or offices of its clients. 
"There seems no certain method of averaging 
this amount. One public library may own 
fifty thousand volumes with a high rate of 
turnover, while another which has built its 
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stock over a longer period of years: may own 
seventy-five thousand books with only a 
slightly higher annual circulation. The li- 
brary with fifty thousand volumes can write 
off a larger proportion of stock that needs 
building coverage than the library with equal 
circulation but half again as many books. 
The points are: (1) to look into the future 
through the experience of the past and com- 
pute what you believe will be your circula- 
tion expectation in the next five to ten years 
and (2) make your findings on.the basis of 
circulating material only. 


Methods of Evaluation 


No thorough technical study, as far as we 
know, has yet been made of a complete eval- 
uation process for all library holdings. The 
study made by the Haverhill, Mass., library 
in 1940-41, which incorporated the results of 
the published studies to that date and devel- 
oped a number of averages for which there 
were no previous findings, will be published 
in a coming number of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. These will help as far as they 
cover the situation at present. Your com- 
mittee plans a careful study and description 
of evaluating procedure for libraries and has 
made some progress. When the many war 
duties will allow, we plan to complete these 
findings so they can be published in compact 
form. 


Rates and Premium Costs 


To discuss rates and premium costs of the 
various types of insurance described is virtu- 
ally impossible except in a vague way unless 
such costs are quoted for one particular li- 
brary. Rates vary considerably from state 
to state and from building to building de- 
pending on the relative hazard. А fire re- 
sistive building in a large city, for example, 
might have a fire insurance rate of less than 
one tenth the rate of a frame building in a 
small town. 

For the same reason it is not practical to 
show methods of reducing premium costs, as 
the rate-making procedure and rules vary 
greatly from state to state. However, we 
can offer two suggestions which will work in 
virtually every jurisdiction: 

(1) The longer the term for which the 
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policy can be written the lower the average 
annual cost of the insurance. 

(2) In fire insurance the greater the pro- 
tection against the start and spread of fire 
the lower the rate. 

Other activity of the committee has been 
largely correspondence about specific insur- 
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ance problems of various libraries through- 
out the country, now engaged in insurance 
study for their institutions. 

Members of the committee: James E. 
Bryan, Gilbert A. Cam, Thomas $. Dabagh, 
and Carrie Maude Jones. 

Donatp К. CAMPBELL, Chairman 


Library Architecture and Building Planning 


As stated in the report for the previous 
year, Pearl Harbor sharply cut demands on 
the committee for help, and this condition 
has continued for the current year. 

Indications begin to be evident that the 
time is approaching when demands again will 
be made and probably in great number and 
with insistence on information that is specific 
and practical. 

Fortunately the publication in 1941 of 
The American Public Library Building by 
Wheeler and Githens will make it possible 
to refer most inquirers confidently to this 
authoritative treatise, which seems adequate 
to advise librarians, trustees, and architects 
on the fundamental principles of planning 
buildings and very largely also on the prac- 
tical problems involved. 

Supplementary information is, however, 
likely to be needed on such topics as new 
building materials, heating, ventilating, and 
especially lighting, in which fields the rapid 
progress of recent years has been stimulated 
and accelerated by the needs of war. 

The chairman, therefore, recommends that 
thought be given to providing the profession 
with up-to-date material in these fields, es- 
pecially in that of library lighting, which has 
had the most rapid progress and which is of 
the highest importance in the planning of a 
satisfactory library building. 

The committee had worked out a tentative 
outline for a possible publication on library 
lighting to which had been given the name 
“The Well Lighted Library.” In its prep- 
aration architects and librarians and lighting 
engineers, as well as members of the com- 
mittee, cooperated. It is recommended to the 
new committee and chairman to serve as a 
point of departure for future planning. 
Such a book we think will be needed as 
soon as postwar conditions permit catching 


up on the arrears of library building. 

The committee’s objective should be to 
forward preparation sufficiently so that 
prompt publication will be possible as soon 
as the need is apparent and yet to hold back 
to permit the maximum incorporation of late 
information relating to theories of lighting, 
to the distribution of light, to newer types 
of illuminants, and to lighting equipment. 

It is the committee's belief that ideally 
the book should be the cooperative product 
of architects and librarians in consultation 
with lighting engineers rather than the work 
primarily of the last-mentioned group. The 
lighting of a building, both natural and arti- 
ficial—its fenestration, design of fixtures, 
the architectural effects of light, etc.—is in- 
tegral to the solving of the architect's prob- 
lem; and if the building is to function at 
its best as a library, its requirement must 
be understood and met. Controlling minds 
in the'solution of the problems involved 
should be architectural and librarian, just 
as they should be in the solving of other 
problems connected with the planning of a 
library building in which service and beauty 
are to be combined successfully. 

It would seem further that if such a book 
is to be done properly, a special grant will 
be necessary to secure the time of a com- 
petent architect and perhaps also of a 
competent librarian, so that the attention 
necessary to its preparation may be given 
and prompt publication may be assured. 

Members of the committee: Will H. Col- 
lins Richard E. Crouch, Alfred Morton 
Githens, James E. Gourley, Howard L. 
Hughes, Ernest J. Reece, Winifred Riggs, 
Russell J. Schunk, and Elizabeth M. Smith. 
Harriette L. Greene, librarian at Head- 
quarters Library, has acted as secretary. 

Cari ViTZ, Chairman 
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Library Equipment and Appliances 


Naturally war conditions have made de- 
tailed studies of the mechanical equipment 
now available impractical. Such studies, 
although we can think about them now, 
must await the release of the improved 
models and the new appliances that are 
either military necessities or military secrets 
for the duration. 

The study of the use of tabulating ma- 
chines in libraries, formerly the work of a 
subcommittee, unfortunately was left in 
abeyance when Ralph H. Parker, the com- 
mittee’s first chairman, joined the armed 
forces and resigned from the committee. In- 
stallations of such machines in a number of 
libraries indicate that the opportunity to 


gather cost and service data for future use 
should not be neglected and that this study 
should be carried forward, if conditions per- 
mit, by continuing the subcommittee. 

For immediate use the committee is inter- 
ested in the temporary makeshifts libraries 
have used to get along without priority 
items. We urge that any libraries discover- 
ing substitutes for equipment now available 
notify the committee of such discoveries that 
others may benefit thereby. 

Members of the committee: Anna M. 
Borden, Robert D. Franklin, David К, 
Maxfield, Cornelia Dyer Plaister, William 
Patterson Reid, and J. Vernon Steinmann. 

MancuzniTE Е. Putnam, Chairman 


Statistics 


The Committee on Statistics continued its 
work on uniform statistical report forms. 

A meeting was held at the Drake Hotel in 
connection with the National Institute on 
War and Postwar Issues with the committee 
and a number of invited guests present. The 
group carried on the compilation of the 
county and regional statistical report form, 
incorporating many of the suggestions for 
changes in the original draft. Following the 
meeting the corrected form was mimeo- 
graphed and sent to a selected group of 
county and regional libraries to be filled in 
and returned to the committee with sugges- 
tions for improving the form. 

‘The next steps for the committee will be 
to incorporate the suggestions for changes 
into the form, to secure approval of the Li- 
brary Extension Division, and to present the 
form to the A.L.A. Council for approval in 
principle. 

It is of particular interest that Public Li- 
brary Statistics, 1938-39, prepared by Ralph 
M. Dunbar and Emery M. Foster (Federal 
Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 


Bulletin 1942, no. 4), was based on data 
secured through the use of the uniform sta- 
tistical report forms developed by the Statis- 
tics Committee and completed in 1938. 

Since Oct. 17, 1942, the committee has 
been functioning without the able services 
and assistance of William Н. Clift, former 
Statistical Assistant at A.L.A. Headquarters, 
who left for war service on that date. As a 
necessary wartime economy the Executive 
Board voted not to fill this vacancy. The 
committee has received much valuable as- 
sistance from Kathryn P. Mier, assistant, 
Public Library Division, A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters. The report of the Headquarters Sta- 
tistics Division appears on pages 389-90. 

It is to be hoped that after the war the 
Executive Board will not only restore statis- 
tics to its former status but expand the ac- 
tivity into a small research bureau. 

Members of the committee: Helen M. 
Clark, James C. Foutts, Hoyt R. Galvin, 
Horace S. Moses, L. Quincy Mumford, Lu- 
cile Nix, Mildred W. Sandoe. 

Gerorce С. ALLEZ, Chairman 


Book Acquisitions 


The principal activity of the Committee 
on Book Acquisitions this year has been the 
preparation of the Preliminary Survey of 


Cooperative Book Buying by the Subcom- 
mittee on Cooperative Book Buying. This 
survey is intended to provide the basis for 
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further consideration of the whole problem 
of cooperative book buying. It may be bor- 
rowed from the Headquarters Library. 

In addition, the committee has given at- 
tention to such matters as discouraging the 
sending by agents of unsolicited books on 
approval to libraries, requesting publishers 
to consider the needs of libraries in deter- 
mining the size of new books, and advising 
libraries of instances of English books re- 
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printed in this country-under different titles. 

Members of the Committee on Book 
Acquisitions: Lawrence Heyl, William Ditto 
Lewis, Charles M. Mohrhardt, Oscar Carl 
Orman, Alice Helen Palo, and Raymond H. 
Shove. 

Members of Subcommittee on Coopera- 
tive Book Buying: Raymond H. Shove, 
chairman, and Alice Helen Palo. 

Јонм J. Lunp, Chairman 


Bookbinding 


For conservation the report of this com- 
mittee is included in that of the Library 
Binding Institute and A.L.A. Joint Com- 
mittee. 

Members of the committee: Dorothy Eg- 


gert, Josie Batcheller Houchens, Claire K. 
Knox, William R./Thurman, and James J. 
Weadock, Jr. 


Јонм Арлмѕ Lows, Chairman 


Library Binding Institute and A.L.A. 


(Joint Committee) 


During the past year the joint committee 
did whatever was possible to help in the 
difficult conditions which war has brought to 
the library binding industry. Restrictions on 
materials, shortages, labor turnover, rising 
costs, and transportation difficulties are ham- 
pering binding service more and more every 
day. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that, 
in spite of troubles, service has been kept up 
remarkably well. ‘This can be ascribed in 
large measure to the cooperative program of 
A.L.A. and L.B.I. and to the way in which 
the membership of L.B.I. has responded to 
the suggestions of the committee. 

One well-attended informal meeting of the 
committee was held during the year, in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 1, 1943. The current library 
binding problems were reviewed and ways 
and means for keeping up binding service 
were considered. It was decided that this 
could best bé done by enlisting the coopera- 
tion of libraries and binderies in working 
together more closely in reducing wasteful 
methods and especially time-wasting, un- 
necessary procedures, unnecessary trips for 
pick-up and delivery, excessive specifying of 
cover colors, and slow payment of bills. 
These suggestions were put into an article 


*How Libraries Can Help Maintain Binding 
Service," by the chairmen of the Bookbind- 
ing Committee and the joint: committee. 
After publication in the Library Journal of 
April 1, it was reprinted and about 3500 
copies distributed to libraries. 

Rising costs during 1942 made it increas- 
ingly harder for binders to make ends meet, 
and towards the end of the year it became 
clear that some action would have to be 
taken. А thorough survey was made of 
bindery production costs from payroll rec- 
ords and materials price records, and as a 
result the A.L.A. representatives on the 
joint committee, with the concurrence of the 
Bookbinding Committee, decided that an in- 
crease in the Guide of Fair Value was war- 
ranted. The increase was less than то per 
cent, with the smallest increases in magazine 
prices. The results of the survey showed 
that the increase was too low, especially as 
costs were continuing to go up. The com- 
mittee asked that binders continue the prac- 
tice of not going above the ceilings set by the 
guide, and this they have done. 

At the time the question of costs was under 
consideration, the U. 5. Department of 
Labor announced a proposed increase of 
minimum wages in the graphic arts indus- 
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tries from thirty to forty cents. The joint 
committee decided not to anticipate the ef- 
fect of this on bindery costs in its guide re- 
vision but agreed to consider a further 
increase of approximately 5 per cent if and 
when the minimum wage went into effect. 
This came early in June and the committee 
decided that it would upset budgets to revise 
prices so near the binding season. The bind- 
ers were therefore asked to absorb their 
increased labor costs caused by the new 
regulation at least until fall. ‘This they are 
doing, thus saving the libraries thousands of 
dollars. 

It is realized that conditions are serious 
and some binderies may be forced out of busi- 
ness by the end of the year. Bindery diff- 
culties have caused some to reject work, and 
some libraries have had to seek new binders. 
Binders generally have given priority to their 
regular customers, and some librarians have 
come to realize the disadvantages of shopping 
for binding and of the practice of giving work 
to the first truck that came along. With the 
cooperation of L.B.I., the committee will 
continue to try to perform its function of 
maintaining binding service with as little 
impairment as possible. 
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The chairman has kept himself constantly 
informed of conditions in the industry and 
has attended the meetings of L.B.I. held in 
New York. Не has been consulted fre- 
quently on technical matters and industry 
policy, including the compiling of statistics 
of materials needed for library binding re- 
quested by the War Production Board. 

At the time of writing this report the three 
most serious problems are shortages of ex- 
perienced labor, rising costs, and the lack of 
priority ratings which would enable the bind- 
ers to get.necessary materials. 

'Ihe members of the committee: for 
A.L.A. Josie Batcheller Houchens, John 
Adams Lowe, William R. Thurman, James 
J. Weadock, Jr.; for L.B.I., J. Vernon 
Ruzicka, Oscar Schnabel, Lawrence D. Si- 
bert, Arthur E. Wheeler. 

The committee sustained a serious loss in 
the sudden death of Mr. Wheeler in May. 
He was the only member of the committee 
who had served continuously since its begin- 
ning and, through his recognized leadership, 
was one of the most important factors in 
making the cooperative program a success. 


. Упалам В. THURMAN, Chairman 


Friends of Libraries 


Interest in activities of Friends of Li- 
braries groups has increased during the past 
year. 

At the suggestion of the committee a cir- 
cular letter was sent to public, college, and 
university Friends groups asking for descrip- 
tive materials and accounts of activities. 
From the materials gathered two scrap- 
books were compiled. These have been in 
constant demand by various groups, and 
there is a reserve list of requests for the 
scrapbooks. 

“Friends of the Library of Brown Uni- 


versity” by Henry В. Van Hoesen, spon- 
sored by the committee, was published in 
the December 1942 issue of College and Re- 
search Libraries. 

Members of the committee: John Graves 
Barrow, Mrs. Mary M. Gillham, Francis 
H. Henshaw, Clara B. Johnson, Frances 
Hamerton Kelly, L. Elsa Loeber, Robert 
Alexander Miller, Margaret Reynolds, 
Helene H. Rogers, N. Orwin Rush, Estelle 
M. A. Vaughan. | 1 


.CranENCE E. SHERMAN, Chairman 


A.L.A. Organization and Services 


Department of Membership 


Organization and Information 


Keeping in touch with members and dis- 
covering what they think and want of their 
Association have been important problems 
during the past year in the Membership 
Office. Those with the armed forces, though 
few in number compared to the total mem- 
bership, have offered a challenge to our ef- 
forts, stationed as they are all around the 
globe wherever our troops have been sent. 
Of approximately four hundred members 
known to be in the armed forces, about 340 
have had their dues waived for their period 
of service. Eighty-five of these are women. 

А 1942 Christmas greeting from the 
A.L.A. officers was sent by V-mail to all 
members in the armed forces for whom ad- 
dresses were available. From many letters 
we know that the men and women serving 
in or with the forces have appreciated a 
continuing connection with the Association 
and their profession through individual let- 
ters and the Bulletin. 


Opinions of Members 


One writes of a variety of assignments, 
one of which was dust control officer in a 
desert! Another landed on November 8 at 
Casablanca and was enjoying the books in 
the first U.S.O. lounge set up in North 
Africa. Letters from an air station in India, 
from a bombing squadron in a Near East 
combat zone, from on board an aircraft car- 
rier in the South Pacific all speak of novel 
duties and scenes of action. 

From somewhere in North Africa comes 
word of appreciation for the regularity with 
which the Bulletin is being received over- 
seas. From Australia after more than a 
year of hoping, “we would still like to have 
some books out here but I suppose lack of 
shipping space prohibits that.” One mem- 
ber doing library work for the Army writes 
of covering his equatorial area by five thou- 
sand-mile plane hops to Peru, Ecuador, Galá- 
pagos, and to outpost garrisons on islands in 
the Caribbean and Pacific. 


.with library activities over here. 


An English colleague now on the perma- 
nent staff of an R.A.F. depot in Canada 
asked more than a year ago to have mem- 
bership in order to receive the 4.L.4, Bul- 
letin, He writes that he has found it a 
help and encouragement in keeping in touch 
Another 
here for air training at an R.A.F. depot also 
receives the Bulletin "to keep in touch with 
library affairs on this side." A third English 
librarian attached to the Fleet Air Arm saw 
a copy of the Bulletin in the public library 
near his R.C.A.F. station and asked if he 
could receive copies while he was in North 
America. 

While these all seem eager to keep in 
touch with their professional interests and 
appreciative of every continuing connection, 
a greater portion of the membership at home 
seems restless and dissatisfied with the As- 


.Sociation's program. Many have been vo- 


cally impatient with projects and objectives 
long in the thinking and discussion stages 
and want action along several practical lines. 

It seems clear that this is only partially 
due to general unrest during a world-wide 
upheaval In the opinion of many, some 
justification can be made for complaint at 
lack of progress in several fields, especially 
on the domestic scene. International activi- 
ties, fortunate enough to have the interest 
and support of outside sources of funds,’ 
have been able to develop noticeably dur- 
ing the past few years. Such projects have 
naturally attracted attention both inside and 
outside of library circles. The membership 
must finance from its own resources most 
of the Association's program on the home 
front, and if that lags the results are felt 
by members directly and individually. Some 
means must be found to give both imagina-' 


' tion and momentum to the domestic program 


in order to achieve a wise balance in em- 
phasis and maintain the interest and finan- 
cial support of members. Opportunities 
must be found whereby the average member 
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can take a definite and practical part in 
helping to accomplish more rapid progress 
along several lines of first concern to him 
professionally. Some renewed efforts along 
these lines appear to be under way as this 
report is being written. 


Local Groups Needed 


The North Carolina Negro Library As- 
sociation was granted chapter status by 
Council action in February. Other peti- 
tions are in prospect. 

The past year without the added stimulus 
of an annual conference has shown the need 
of the A.L.A. for stronger roots in the local 
and district communities in addition to the 
present state and regional chapter frame- 
work. ‘This may prove to be a field for 
desirable future activity of the A.L.A. di- 
visions which can offer special subject inter- 
est and unity in smaller group action. 


Membership and Promotion Work 


The total membership on August 31 was 
14,539. A year ago it was 14,988. New 
members enrolled so far in 1943 are 1563, 
compared with 1682 for the corresponding 
period in 1942. New members during the 
fiscal year were 1913. Delinquent members 
at the end of April this year numbered 4324. 
After concentrated efforts on the part of 
the Membership Committee and the Mem- 
hership Office, this number was reduced to 
2378 by August 31. This figure is about 
two hundred smaller than that of a year ago. 

Continuing membership for life without 
further payment of dues has been granted 
` during the year to thirteen retired librarians 
after twenty-five years of unbroken A.L.A. 
membership. 

A considerable part of the work of the 
Membership Office is devoted to efforts to 
keep accurate and up-to-date records of 
A.L.A. members. This work has suffered 
from manpower difficulties common to most 
offices during wartime. The records staff 
has experienced an 80 per cent turnover in 
personnel during the fiscal year. The pro- 
fessional position of Membership Assistant 
was vacant for eight and one half months. 
Two other positions have had two changes 
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each in six months. Loss of continuity 
caused by such frequent changes is bound 
to result in errors and a lower standard of 
performance for a period. The indulgence 
and understanding of members are sought 
and greatly appreciated by the Membership 
staff. Very little promotion work with in- 
dividuals has been possible from Headquar- 
ters during these internal upheavals. We 
have had to rely heavily on that done by 
the Membership Committee. Since April 1 
however, when the Membership Assistant 
vacancy was filled, we have sent out about 
nine hundred invitations to membership 
prospects from Headquarters. 

Nearly every issue of the 4.1.4. Bulletin 
has carried a displdy page directing atten- 
tion to membership. А membership message 
by President Metcalf written on request ap- 
peared in the January issue. "These have 
been used in reprint form by the Member- 
ship Committee in its work. 


Dues 


The present dues scale, in its third year 
of operation, may still be in the adjustment 
stage. For a small group it represented a 
reduction in dues, but for the majority it 
was an increase. From reactions received in 
correspondence with the Membership Office, 
the scale appears to be not quite so popular 
in operation with members as it seemed in 
prospect. At Headquarters the system con- 
tinues to require a considerable amount of 
explanation, verification, and correspon- 
dence. Experience has shown that it costs 
more to administer as to accounting, mem- 
bership records, correspondence, filing, and 
related office routines. However, the allot- 
ments to divisions have been a popular fea- 
ture and have helped to stimulate divisional 
memberships. The A.L.A. Membership 
Committee and the membership committees 
of the various, divisions need to coordinate 
their efforts more closely in order to avoid 
unnecessary duplication in some areas and 
unintentional neglect in others. More 
progress along these lines will be sought for 
the future. 

Collections of membership dues for the 
fiscal year amounted to $68,780. The total 
budget estimates were $70,500. Allotments 
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to divisions to August 31 were $4717.80 dis- 
tributed as follows: Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, $1760; Division 
of Cataloging and Classification, $806.20; 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, $1702.80; Library Extension 
Division, $301.60; Trustees Division, 
$147.20. 


Special Membership 


The budget of expected revenue from 
Special Membership for the fiscal year was 
$7500, and receipts were $7612.50. ‘This is 
the first year since 1939 that receipts have 
exceeded estimated income. “There were 
nineteen new special memberships during 
the year, eighteen contributing and one sus- 
taining. These bring total membership 
figures for 1942-43 to thirty-six sustaining 
and 163 contributing memberships. Ten 
special members resigned during the year. 
Of these, three were publishers, two library 
associations, and four individuals. Reason 
for resigning most commonly given was the 
need for retrenchment due to war taxes. 

Five hundred new prospects were selected 
late in the fiscal year and invited to become 
special members. Results at the end of the 
fiscal year are five new contributing mem- 
berships and three pledges. Approximately 
one hundred prospects replied to invitations 
and expressed regret that they were unable 
to join the Association. The most common 
reason given for declining our invitation 
was the burden of taxes and war contribu- 
tions, 

Inserted with letters of invitation to spe- 


cial membership prospects were The Li- 


brary’s War Job preprinted from the 
A.L.A4. Bulletin for May 1943, and Hans 
Thierbach’s What the Nazis Think about 
American Libraries, reprinted from The 
Saturday Review of Literature for Nov. 21, 
1942. Prospects who did not respond to the 
first letter received a second enclosing the 
bibliography, “Preparing for Peace,” printed 
as a supplement to the Booklist for May 15, 
1943. In soliciting renewals of membership, 
a personal letter was accompanied by the 
short book list Mobilizing Our Brain 
Power and the statement by Elmer Davis 
on the value of libraries in the war. From 
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time to time special members received some 
A.L.A. publications of particular interest to 
them. Thus publishers received Govern- 
ment Publishing т Wartime. Selected 
members received a memorandum on A.L.A. 
international relations, T'he Equal Chance, 
and "Our Neighbors to the South," supple- 
ment to Nov. 1, 1942, Booklist, АП mem- 
bers received copies of "Preparing for 
Peace" and "Freedom from Want," printed 
as a supplement to the Booklist for June 
15, 1943. The Librarys War Job went 
to all special members with the exception of 
library clubs and associations. “More about 
Foods and Nutrition" and the Evelyn Steel 
Little survey of college library war activi- 
ties went to certain members who would 
have a special interest in them. 

It is now our practice to inform local li- 
brarians when individuals in their com- 
munities are invited to become special mem- 
bers, or actually enroll as members. Our 
purpose is to afford the librarian the oppor- 
tunity to follow up on the A.L.A.’s initial 
suggestion of library service as a field for 
Jay interest, and secondarily as a matter of 
information. 

For a five-year period just ended a sus- 
taining membership has been held jointly by 
a group of librarians who were recipients 
of Carnegie fellowships for advanced study. 
Their joint five-year pledge was originally 
secured by one of their number. 


Membership Committee 


In the annual report of this committee 
for 1941, disappointment over the result of 
the new dues scale was suggested, with the 
comment that even though the membership 
had spoken a more stable reply would come 
within a year or two. It has. This is the 
third year of the new scale and the score is 
the same. The lowest bracket has not been 
what it takes to encourage membership 
among the low-salary group of librarians 
or among library school students, and those 
in the higher brackets continue to complain 
—all of which tends to make the committee 
feel that the two greatest sources, largely 
untapped, of stimulation to membership are 
the administrative librarians and the library 
schools. Apparently staff members and stu- 
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dents have to hear the actual music of the 
Pied Piper! 

Something is most certainly wrong from 
the bottom to the top. Possibly without so 
much pleading on the part of the Member- 
ship Committee and more recognition of 
professional interest by administrative li- 
brarians in giving promotions or in making 
appointments and more stimulation to pro- 
fessional responsibility by the library 
schools, our membership would either be 
composed of or would simmer down to red- 
blooded librarians who аге professional- 
minded and professionally interested. Of 
course, such a policy would have to be like- 
wise pursued by the American Library Asso- 
ciation itself in nominations for office. 

There is much unrest among librarians 
which definitely affects membership. "Their 
feeling of criticism toward the Association 
and of its not meeting the great crises on 
the home front will have to be recognized 
as a tremendous handicap to building mem- 
bership. Libraries with no funds and no 
staff to meet great demands from the armed 
forces do not look with pleasure toward us. 
However, the committee has urged con- 
tinuity of membership as a means of 
remedying these ills and others, deficiencies 
being adjusted more easily and more con- 
vincingly from within than from without. 

During the year two letters were written 
to the members of the Council enlisting 
their aid and influence. Replies were in- 
dicative of real interest. 

Divisional allotments, discussed earlier in 
this report, show opportunity for the com- 
mittee, both to prevent duplication of effort 
and to correlate its work with that of the 
membership chairmen of those. groups. 
Hundreds of librarians either pay no atten- 
tion to divisional allotment or neglect to 
indicate their choice. Who are we to ig- 
nore the chance to slaughter a couple of 
birds? 

It was hoped that the institutes held over 
the country would be substitutes for the 
annual conference and do much for mem- 
bership, but no tangible results were 
evident. Evidently contact through mem- 
bership was not even a partial answer to 
the great query as to the library’s part in 
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wartime living. It is highly possible that 
the limitation on attendance not only failed 
to encourage new members but lost many 
of the old ones for us. ; 

The functions of the Membership Com- 
mittee were amended by the Council on 
Feb. 1, 1943, as follows: “to solicit new 
members; to make recommendations соп- 
cerning membership dues; to transmit sug- 
gestions for improving the American Library 
Association’s service to its members.” 

In spite of most of our problems continu- 
ing as familiar ones, the year has not been 
a bad опе. The total figure for membership 
dues collected was $1393.50 closer to the 
budget estimate than last year; there were 
two hundred fewer unpaids than last year. 
The coming year will be largely devoted to 
cooperative effort in membership activities 
with the divisions, to special effort with ad- 
ministrative librarians and with library 
schools, and to calls upon “librarians in 
action” and not upon “librarians in name 
only” to convince our fledglings of the 
power of united effort and of professional 
pride. It is rather terrifying to feel that 
ours is not a convincing profession, either 
to ourselves or to the world. If it is, would 
we have 453 more unpaids than new mem- 
bers for the year? 

The 1942-43 Membership Committee has 
shown the power of both in the result of its 
work, and the American Library Associa- 
tion is grateful. The Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Membership and the chairman of 
the committee wish to give special recogni- 
tion to such effort—E come saremmo senza 
li corsi? 


Opportunities Ahead 


The greatest opportunity for service in a 
voluntary organization like the A.L.A. is in 
the professional activities which it sponsors 
and supports. It is these actually which 
must attract and hold members. When the 
Association fails to increase its numerical 
strength, an examination of the factors in- 
volved is in order. This year's diminishing 
returns in no way measure the effort ex- 
pended. Real obstacles have had to be faced. 
'The armed forces and war industries have 
diminished the supply of librarians. Smaller 
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numbers have entered the profession. In- 
creased living costs, income and other taxes, 
and bond purchases have had a potent effect 
on librarians’ almost stationary salaries. In 
such circumstances it seems that the greatest 
need in strengthening the Association is for 
better interpretation of its services. The 
membership must be helped to recognize the 
scope and value of the work now being done, 
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and the Association must find more effective 
methods for meeting the expressed needs of 
its members. 


Erra V. ALDRICH, Chairman 
' A.L.A. Membership Committee 


Cora M. Beatty, Chief 
Department of Membership 
Organization and Information 


` 


Membership Publications 


41.4. Bulletin 
The 4.L.4. Bulletin during 1942-43 has 


been devoted almost entirely to materials . 


emphasizing the Association’s war and post- 
war policy. It is interesting to note that 
during the entire year only three articles 
have appeared which are not related to the 
Association’s war program and activities. 
They are “Planning a Library Insurance 
Program” by James R. Page and Donald 
К. Campbell, “The Diffusion of Knowledge: 
A Memorandum” by John Chancellor, and 
“The Book Post Law” by Louise Savage. 

For economic reasons most issues of the 
Bulletin have been smaller than those in the 
past few years; this decrease in the number 
of pages has resulted in efforts to secure 
shorter, fewer, and better articles, and more 
concise presentations of materials.  For- 
merly, addresses presented at the confer- 
ences made up the major portion of several 
issues. Cancellation of the midwinter and 
regular annual conferences of the Associa- 
tion in the past year deprived the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin of these addresses and necessitated 
more effort on the part of the Bulletin staff 
in securing other valuable material. 

А number of articles were written on re- 
quest by authorities outside the library pro- 
fession, most of them emphasizing the 
importance of the library in the war and 
postwar worlds. Among these authors were 
Elmer Davis, Nelson А. Rockefeller, 
Charles E, Merriam, Quincy Wright, A. L. 
Threlkeld, Pearl $. Buck, Claude В. Wick- 
ard, Walter H. C. Laves, Homer W. An- 
derson, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, William 
A. Neilson, Avery Craven, Mrs. Harold V. 


Milligan, M. L. Wilson, and Mary Swain 
Routzahn. 

A selection of articles related to the war 
included “Converting the Library to War 
Conditions” by Ruth Rutzen, “What’s 
Ahead for the Public Library?” by Carl 
Vitz, “On to Victory with the Victory Book 
Campaign” by John M. Connor, “How 
'Twenty-Three Libraries Are Stimulating 
War-Related Reading” by Olga M. Peter- 
son, “Canadian Libraries and the War,” 
articles on Army and Navy libraries by Mar- 
garet Willis and Helen M. Burgess, "Books 
and the Sword—Symbols of Our Time" by 
Flora B. Ludington, “А Postwar Plan for 
British Public Libraries: The McColvin 
Report” by Carleton B. Joeckel, “The Cam- 
pus in Wartime” by Evelyn Steel Little, and 
“Courageous Librarians” by Innokenty 
Yakovkin. 

Emily Miller Danton prepared four- ar- 
ticles resulting from her survey of public 
library war services, which appeared during 
the fall and winter. Helen L. Butler pre- 
pared two articles for the Bulletin developed 
from her study of school libraries and the 
war. Three book lists with running com- 
ments were prepared by Fern Long and ap- 
peared as supplements to the October 1, 
November, and December 1 issues. ‘The 
general theme was “America and the War,” 
covering the three points of the Council’s 
Policy Statement: “This Is Our War,” 
“America’s Future,” and “The World To- 
morrow.” 

Articles on the policy, functions, services, 
and organization of the A.L.A. included 
“The A.L.A. and Washington” by Carl H. 
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Milam, “A.L.A. Redefines Wartime Policy,” 
“Newbery and Caldecott Winners” by Lil- 
lian H. Smith, “Library Publicity Honor 
Roll,” “Our War Job,” “Cataloging and 
Classification in Wartime” by Marion Met- 
calf Root, “You Cannot Be Indifferent” by 
Keyes О. Metcalf, “The Books for Europe 
Project: А Résumé" by Ellsworth R. 
Young, “Nominees for A.L.A. Offices,” 
“A.L.A. Council Minutes,” “Public Library 
Statistics,” “Choosing Our Association Lead- 
ers” by Marian С. Manley, “Libraries after 
the War” by Carl H. Milam, “Survey of 
A.L.A. Publishing” by Everett О. Fontaine, 
and articles on citations of trustees by Ida 
Е. Wright and Paul Howard. 


The March issue of the Bulletin was de- - 


voted to a report on the National Institute 
on War and Postwar Issues. It included 
“The Issues Stressed” by В. Е. Dooley, 
“The Inquiring Reporter,’ “Planning the 
A.L.A. Institutes” by Anita M. Hostetter, 
“Following through on the Institute" by 
Elizabeth Bond, “Handling Publicity for 
the Institutes” by Olga M. Peterson, and 
an eleven-page summary of the proceedings 
of the institute. 
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College and Research Libraries 


The editorial staff of the Bulletin has 
continued to be responsible for the produc- 
tion of the A.C.R.L. quarterly, College and 
Research Libraries, of which Carl M. 
White is editor and Errett Weir McDiar- 
mid, associate editor. Dr. McDiarmid an- 
nounced his resignation as associate editor 
in the June 1943 issue of the journal. 


Staff 


On November 1 Lucile Deaderick was 
appointed Editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 
The office of Editorial Assistant was vacant 
from that date until March 24, when Doro- 
thy M. Johnson joined the staff of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin in that position. 

In addition to the editorial staff changes 
in the Bulletin office, three secretaries served 
the staff during the Association year. In 
December Mrs. Elvet Simpson resigned as 
secretary and was replaced by Katherine E. 
Stechmann, who in turn resigned in June 
and was replaced by June Mathews. 

Lucite DEADERICK, Editor 
A.L.A. Bulletin 


Public Relations 


War has dominated the activities of the 
Public Relations Division during 1942-43. 
In the fall of 1942 a war-related public re- 
lations program was developed, which pro- 
vided for regular production and placement 
of newspaper and radio publicity; profitable 
cooperation with government апа civic 
groups; wide distribution of printed ma- 
terials about libraries; and services to help 
A.L.A. members with their’ local war- 
related public relations. All of these ob- 
jectives have been achieved in some measure, 
although not so satisfactorily as might have 
been possible with a more adequate staff. 

We regret most the paucity of public re- 
lations services to members, who have ex- 
pressed a need for “how-to-do-it” manuals, 
book posters, quantities of short, cheap book 
lists, and other concrete aids. Although 
handicapped by lack of funds and time, 
efforts have been made to satisfy this de- 
mand. Several articles on the mechanics of 


a wartime public relations program have 
appeared іп the 4.L.4. Bulletin. Attempts 
have been made to secure book posters for 
libraries from outside sources like O.W.I. 
and library supply houses. A two-color dis- 
play streamer, "This Is Our War," was 
produced in September 1942 and sent free 
to six thousand libraries. In addition to 
these, seventeen hundred copies were sold 
to libraries which wanted duplicates. Dur- 
ing the year a sampling of A.L.A. members 
was canvassed as to their interest in a sub- 
scription poster-and-idea service, but the 
response did not justify any further action. 

'There have been services possible only 
through a national association which have 
perhaps meant as much indirectly to the 
local librarian as the more tangible produc- 
tion of posters and manuals. Ап example is 
the publication of statements on the value 
of libraries by Elmer Davis and Nelson A. 
Rockefeller. These statements were made 
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the subject of A.L.A.-prepared newspaper 
releases sent to state library associations and 
librarians of cities over 35,000 population, 
to be related to the local situation and re- 
leased locally by the librarian. This type 
of use directed the attention of the news- 
paper reader to the facilities of -his own 
library. The statements were also editorial- 
ized by two syndicates and by some local 
columnists. The Davis statement and the 
October Bulletin in which it appeared were 
sent to all national groups known to be 
organized for study programs or civic action. 
As a result, many of them asked for quanti- 
ties to be distributed among their officers. 
Some libraries, such as the Ohio State Li- 
brary, ordered large numbers of the Davis 
statement for local use. 


Institutes 


Publicity resulting from the series of re- 
gional institutes informed readers that li- 
brarians are not passive dispensers of books 
but thoughtful leaders of public opinion. 
The Associated Press and the United Press 
used stories on the national institute, and 
special articles appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor and twice in the New York 
Times. Several delegates to the national 
institute were asked to write articles on the 
conclusions of the institute for nonprofes- 
sional magazines. Seventeen agreed and 
eight carried through. The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature carried an interpretative 
article by Donald K. Campbell; the Sierra 
Educational News, School and Society, and 
Survey Graphic printed short reports. 

But the bulk of publicity came with the 
regional and local institutes, several of 
which attracted state-wide attention. Nota- 
ble were those in St. Louis and Seattle, and 
the Skaneateles, N.Y., institute cosponsored 
by the New York State Department of 
Education and the New York (State) Li- 
brary Association. ‘Throughout areas 
where these meetings were reported news- 
paper readers became aware of libraries as 
important wartime educational agencies. 

Another activity expected to focus atten- 
tion on libraries as centers of war-related 
information is British Book Week, scheduled 
for the week Oct. 24-30, 1943. Preliminary 


prepared for related calls. 


м 
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planning began in June. With the соорега- 
tion of libraries, schools, and bookstores, 
A.L.A. will encourage Americans to read 
for understanding of the British people as 
allies and postwar neighbors. If libraries 
consider it successful and worth while, 
British Book Week may be the first of a 
series on the United Nations. 


W ork with Government and Other Agencies 


The Office of War Information has been 
interested in furthering the usefulness of li- 
braries in the war. Plans are now under 
way to publish a monthly four-page leaflet 
addressed to librarians, which will tell them 
what war themes will be dominant during 
the coming weeks, so that libraries may be 
Appropriate li- 
brary programs will be outlined and sources 
of material indicated. A.L.A. Public Rela- 
tions Division and O.W.I. will work together 
in its production, if necessary arrangements 
can be made. 

Through the O.W.I. directive to maga- 
zines in June 1943, magazine editors were 
informed of the present shortage of librar- 
ians and of the importance of libraries in 
the war. One direct result of this is the 
September career section of Mademoiselle, 
which was devoted to library service. The 
Public Relations Division and the Depart- 
ment of Library Education.and Personnel 
collaborated in supplying material and di- 
recting the author to libraries for supple- 
mentary information. O.W.I. has also 
worked with the Public Relations Division 
for the production of a documentary film on 
libraries and the war. This is discussed more 
fully below under Public Relations Com- 
mittee. Late in August the division pre- 
pared for, O.W.I. two articles, one on 
wartime activities of American libraries, the 
other on postwar international library rela- 
tions, for use overseas in magazines and 
newspapers. 

'The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs followed up Nelson A. 
Rockefeller's statement on the value of li- 
braries in creating inter-Ámerican under- 
standing by asking libraries to celebrate Pan 
American Day. 'The A.L.A. Public Rela- 
tions Division prepared a checklist of library 
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programs and activities which appeared as 
A.L.A. leaflet Libraries and the War, по. 
10 (March 1943). In addition to the leaf- 
let's regular mailing list, this issue was sent 
to all school, college, city, and county li- 
braries in the Southwestern states and to 
libraries in all cities and educational centers 
where there was a known interest in Latin 
America. 

The Minneapolis Public Library reported 
to the Coordinator such an outstanding pro- 
gram of inter-American activities that the 
Public Relations Division has been asked 
to prepare a report, at the expense of the 
Coordinator's office, on what representative 
American libraries are doing to promote 
inter-American understanding. This report 


will appear in the November number of the, 


Bulletin, and two thousand copies will be 
preprinted for the use of the Coordinator's 
office. 

А project to stimulate interest in Latin 
America in the Middle Western states was 
undertaken by a subcommittee of the Public 
Relations Committee, and a full report ap- 
peared in the 4.1.4. Bulletin 37:293-96, 
Oct. 1, 1943. 


Free Distribution of Publications 


War-related book lists subsidized by the 
Carnegie Corporation have been used to 
bring A.L.A. activities to the attention of a 
large number of influential people. They 
have been sent to a mailing list of selected 
educators, government officials, officials of 
organized groups, writers, editors, and other 
influential individuals. In many cases groups 
such as the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union have asked to receive 
quantities of each publication, so that they 
may be used generally throughout their or- 
ganizations. The editorial bibliography This 
Is Our War which appeared in the Bulletin 
was particularly popular. Over eight thou- 
sand free copies of this list were distributed, 
and of this number five thousand went in 
quantities to groups which undertook to 
use them with their members. Promotional 
leaflets like The Library's War Job and 
special memoranda like Government Pub- 
lishing in Wartime are equally well re- 


ceived. The O.C.D. bought one thousand 
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copies of The Library's War Job leaflet. 


Magazine and Newspaper Publicity 


The Library’s War Job was written by 
the Public Relations Assistant and appeared 
in the 4.L.4. Bulletin for May 1943. It was 
designed for lay readers and planned for pro- 
motional purposes. Reprints were made 
available to librarians for use with city 
officials and local civic leaders. It has been 
used by A.L.A. in special membership solici- 
tation, magazine and newspaper publicity. 
It has been reprinted in house organs issued 
by a large manufacturing plant and an in- 
surance company with a national network of 
branches, and in the magazine of a national 
fraternal organization. Newspaper clip- 
pings from several communities show that 
librarians have used it as the basis for re- 
ports on their own library activities. 

Other Bulletin articles prepared or se- 
cured by the Public Relations Division are: 
"Community Cooperation for War-Related 
Reading,” November 1942; "How Twenty- 
Three Libraries Stimulate War-Related 
Reading,” Dec. 1, 1942; “A. Source List of 
War-Related Publicity Materials,” Febru- 
ary 1943; “Not Ready for Victory” by Pearl 
$. Buck, February 1943; “Library Coopera- 
tion with Organizations” (reports from 
eight libraries), June 1943; “The Librarian 
as a Community Leader” by Mrs. Harold 
V.Milligan, president of the National Coun- 
cil of Women of the United States, June 
1943; “A Library’s Public Relations Pro- 
gram” by Mary Swain Routzahn, July 1943. 

Articles appearing in nonlibrary maga- 
zines are “What Libraries Can Do,” The 
National Exchangite, November 1942; an 
article on museums and libraries in war- 
time, American Home, November 1942; 
“After School They Go to the Library,” 
Woman's Home Companion, March 1943; 
“Librarians Leave the Ivory Tower,” Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Magazine, June 109, 
1943; articles on the surveys of school and 
college libraries, by the surveyors, accepted 
for fall publication in School and Society; 
“Books for Facing a New Adventure” ac- 
cepted for fall publication in Social Educa- 
tion; “Library Can Help Community Nu- 
trition" in Forecast, November 1942; a 
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report on the Bogotá Library School in 
Inter-American Monthly, October 1942; 
"Libraries and Secondary Schools," in Bul- 
letin of Secondary School Principals, Febru- 
ary 1943; "Library Service in the Southern 
States," in Progressive Farmer, February 
1943; "Everybody's Clubhouse (New York 
Public Library)," Saturday Evening Post, 
Sept. 26, 1942; "Library's Relations to De- 
mocracy and Labor," Journal of Electrical 
Workers and Operators, October 1942; 
“What Nazis Say about American Li- 
braries,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
Nov. 21, 1942; “Dispensaries of the Soul,” 
Junior League Magazine, February 1943; 
“Our Books Go South,” Saturday Review 
of Literature, Mar. 20, 1943; “Embattled 
Library Books,” Coronet, May 1943. 

Articles on the American Library Associa- 
tion and library progress were prepared for 
the American Yearbook and the yearbooks 
of the following encyclopedias: National, 
Americana, New International, Britannica, 
New Standard, and Colliers. 

Cancellation of the annual conference 
eliminated the heavy schedule of newspaper 
releases normally prepared for each day of 
conference week. But several special events 
traditionally connected with the annual con- 
ference took place and provided news stories 
of national interest. Among them were the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards, announce- 
ment of the annual religious books list, and 
the inauguration of officers. President 
Althea H. Warren’s inaugural address 
seems to have been the library news of the 
year. Reports and editorials appeared in 
fifty-seven newspapers in twenty-two states. 
Ап analysis of the year's clippings shows 
that other popular news items were Elmer 
Davis’ statement on libraries, the opening 
of the International Relations Office, the 
British library program for interpreting the 
United States, the regional institutes, the 
religious books list, and an A.P. story on 
library war service. The Christian Science 
Monitor, the New York Times, the San 
Antonio Express, and the Oklahoman (Okla- 
homa City) showed special interest in li- 
brary news. While newspapers in Massa- 
chusetts and New York made best and most 
frequent use of A.L.A. releases, we have 
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secured a wide though modest coverage na- 
tionally as evidenced by clippings from pa- 
pers in thirty-seven states. 


Information and Advisory Services 


Requests for public relations information, 
samples, and suggestions continue, and the 
volume of this service has expanded some- 
what since the publication in the spring of 
"Library Services and Materials Available 
from the A.L.A. Public Relations Division." 
Library schools have been very cooperative 
in distributing this to all graduating stu- 
dents, a practice which we hope they will re- 
peat every spring. It is hoped that from the 
beginning of their professional careers, li- 
brarians will know that the division exists 
in part to serve them as a clearing house of 
information on public relations methods. 
Files have been revised, expanded, and 
brought up to date to facilitate advisory 
service. The mimeographed bibliography, 
"Library Publicity Literature" by Kenneth 
Shaffer, has been revised to 1943. 

Outside agencies and individuals call on 
the division for all kinds of information 
about libraries. During the past year two 
advertising firms have inquired about chang- 
ing public interests as reflected through li- 
braries; a foundation wrote for help in 
planning a documentary film about libraries 
for showing in China; a publishing firm 
asked the Public Relations Assistant to serve 
as judge in a bookstore window display con- 
test; a librarian asked for information on 
the average library's public relations budget; 
a Virginia banker wanted to know how to 
raise funds for an undernourished library; 


a national radio chain wanted statistics of 


demand for mystery stories in libraries; 
and, to add a lighter touch, an Army private 
wanted to trace a charming, tall librarian 
weighing about 125 pounds, whom he met 
on board a steamship. 


Public Relations Committee 


All committee members, except those in 
the armed forces and Mrs. Irene King 
Rope, are remaining on the committee for 
the duration of the Council's “freeze” order. 

The Advisory Subcommittee on the Stim- 
ulation of Interest in Inter-American Affairs 
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completed the project for which it was 
created and was disbanded. Members were 
state librarians for the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and Michigan, who 
were asked to work with Leon Carnovsky, 
of the University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School, in carrying out an experiment 
which he had undertaken at the request of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Mr. Carnovsky's report on the project ap- 
peared in the October 1 Bulletin, p. 293-96. 

The Subcommittee to Test the Effective- 
ness of Library-Prepared Radio Programs, 
under the chairmanship of George C. Allez, 
met in January in Chicago. It was decided 
at this meeting that techniques of testing 
should be developed and tried out in one 
community before any attempt was made to 
use them as a basis for the experiment. 
When a reliable set of techniques is worked 
out, they will be applied to libraries in a 
cross section of typical communities. Pitts- 
field, Mass., has agreed to try out testing 
techniques in cooperation with Alberta Cur- 
tis, committee member. Experimenting 
begins in October 1943. 

The Subcommittee оп а Documentary 
Film has a scenario on libraries and the war 
which was submitted to the Book Section 
of O.W.I. early in 1943. Mrs. Helen T. 
Steinbarger, chairman, was indefatigable in 
following up to assure consideration by the 
proper officials. In April the Public Rela- 
tions Assistant went to Washington and 
worked with O.W.I. on a revision of the 
scenario which was approved by the Book 
Section and submitted to the Film Division. 
Immediately afterward the domestic activi- 
ties of O.W.I. were so drastically curtailed 
by Congress as to eliminate any hope for 
production of a library film. However, ar- 
rangements are being made between O.W.I. 
and eommercial producers, and prospects 
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may change for the better in the next few 
months. At the present writing (September 
1943) the State Department has expressed 
an interest in a film on American libraries 
as cultural and educational institutions, for 
use in China and Latin America. 

The Subcommittee on Library Displays- 
for-the-Month has selected a series of repre- 
sentative war-related library displays which 
has been published monthly in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. The feature was so popu- 
lar that it has been continued for another 
year, as a monthly contest, at the request 
of the editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

Displays will be chosen from entries sub- 
mitted to the chairman, Matilde Kelly, Chi- 
cago Public Library. The original subcom- 
mittee was disbanded and other members 
chosen from the Chicago area to facilitate 
judging. 

John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards is 
the new name approved by Council for the 
former Library Publicity Awards. These 
were not conferred during 1943, because of 
cancellation of the annual conference and 
because of the extra burden on transporta- 
tion which would be caused by the shipping 
to and fro of library scrapbooks. The donor 
of the awards is now the JZilson Library 
Bulletin. | 

The signers of this report thank the mem- 
bers of the Public Relations Committee for 
their continued cooperation. ‘These mem- 
bers are: Margaret Р. Coleman, Kate М. 
Coplan, Francis H. Henshaw, Sarah Irwin 
Jones, Corinne Mead, Hannah Severns, 
Mabel Williams, and Wayne Stewart Yena- 


wine. 


ErizasETH Вомр, Chairman 
Public Relations Committee 
Orca М. PETERSON 

Public Relations Assistant 


Public Library Division and Department of Information 
and Advisory Services 


Major activities of the Public Library Di- 
vision staff are connected with various 
boards and committees and are covéred in 
the following reports: Library Extension 


Board, Postwar Planning Committee, Fed- 
eral Relations Committee, Friends of Li- 
braries Committee, Adult Education Board, 
and for this year, the Statistics Committee. 
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War Activities. First emphasis was on 
planning, with the Executive Secretary, the 
Committee on Libraries and the War, and 
the staff, and on correlation of Headquar- 
ters war activities. The division chief 
served as chairman of a staff committee on 
A.L.A. lists on war and postwar subjects. 

Eight numbers of the circular Libraries 
and the War were issued to inform leaders 
in the profession promptly of developments 
in Washington which concerned libraries. 
Some of the needed information was secured 
directly through conferences with govern- 
ment officials in Washington and Chicago. 
The Library Service Division of the U.S. 
Office of Education and the chairman of the 
Federal Relations Committee made consid- 
erable contributions. Two numbers, ad- 
dressed to college librarians, were written 
by Charles H. Brown. 

Interpreting to the war agencies the help 
that libraries could give in: dissemination of 
information was carried on as the other 
half of the picture, especially with O.W.I., 
O.C.D., О.Р.А., and N.H.A. 

Two compilations were made for the 
A.L.A. Bulletin: "War Programs of Citi- 
zen Organizations" and "Sources of Free 
and Inexpensive War Materials.” The 
former proved of interest to the organiza- 
tions themselves as well as to librarians. 

Trustees Division. Year-round advisory 
service to the Trustees Division is an im- 
portant continuing activity. This included 
arrangements for the citation of trustees by 
President Metcalf and Chairman Harwood 
at Headquarters in June (in the absence of 


an annual conference) and help in planning . 


a division meeting in connection with the 
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national institute in January. 

Information and Advisory Service. Many 
inquiries from librarians, trustees, public 
officials, and others were answered; for ex- 
ample, on budgets, library laws, forms of 
public library organization. Often the in- 
formation is needed by return mail. 

Staff. The division chief gives much less 
than full time to the division. As head of 
the Department of Information and Ad- 
visory Services she has administrative and 
advisory responsibility for the School and 
Children’s Library Division, the Headquar- 
ters Library, and the Statistics Division 
(and this year actual operation of the last). 
She participates in many meetings of the 
department heads with the Executive Secre- 
tary, carries on in his absence as ranking 
department head, and attends meetings of 
the Executive Board. 

The assistant, who works particularly 
with the Trustees Division and Friends of 
Libraries Committee, had unusual duties 
this year in statistics and compilation of 
data on the status of library development in 
relation to the postwar standards. 

The vacancy in the position of Adult Edu- 
cation Specialist, since the resignation of 
John Chancellor in the spring of 1942, 
sharply curtailed service in that field, though 
the printed and mimeographed materials he 
had prepared were still useful. The Execu- 
tive Board in October 1942 decided not to 
fill the position as a wartime economy. 


Juri Wricht MERRILL, Chief 
Public Library Division and 
Department of Information 

and Advisory Services 


Statistics 


The Statistics Division was without a 
regular staff during most of the year. The 
statistical assistant, William H. Clift, left 
Oct. 17, 1942, to join the armed forces. 
The Executive Board decided, as a wartime 
economy, not to fill the vacancy. It made a 
small allowance for occasional help for the 
collection of statistics and urged that volun- 
teers be sought for the two annual com- 
pilations. 


Professional. direction of the work then 
fell to the Chief of the Department of In- 
formation and Advisory Services and the 
assistant in the Public Library Division at 
the expense of other activities. 

Statistics of universities, colleges, and 
teachers colleges were compiled by volun- 
teers found through the good offices of the 
president of the A.C.R.L. and were pub- 
lished in College and Research Libraries for 
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March 1943 in considerably abridged form 
as compared with previous years. 

Statistics of public libraries were compiled 
by four volunteers (whose help was solicited 
by the department head) and were pub- 
lished, also in abridged form, in the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin for April 1943. 

Requests for special data came from as 
varied sources as an educational foundation, 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, and the 
financial officer of a women’s college, as well 
as from librarians and library schools. 

The current statistical reports proved in- 
valuable in the work of the Committee on 
Postwar Planning on the present status of 
public library development in relation to the 
postwar standards already compiled. 

Help was given to the Statistics Commit- 
tee in the preparation of a statistical report 
form for county and regional libraries. For 
the committee’s report, see p. 376. 

The value of the statistical compilations 
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to the individual library and the inherent 
limitations of volunteer work carried on 
away from Headquarters were expressed in 
many letters urging that the Executive 
Board restore the division staff as soon as 
possible. 

The volunteer compilers, to whom the 
Association is indebted, were: Lucille Mock, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames (under 
the direction of Charles H. Brown); G. 
Flint Purdy, Wayne University Library, 
Detroit; Clara Guthrie, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University Library, Normal; Nathan 
R. Levin, Public Library, Chicago; Leo R. 
Etzkorn, Free Public Library, Paterson, 
N.J.; James А. Howard, Public Library, 
Hammond, Ind.; and Louis Felix Ranlett, 
Public Library, Bangor, Me. 


Juria Увюнт MERRILL, Chief 
Department of Information and 
Advisory Services 


Headquarters Library 


Service to the Headquarters staff and visi- 
tors and answering the varied inquiries 
which come to the library by mail and tele- 
phone during our second year at war, have 
required a continual broadening of the scope 
of the library’s collection. 

More than half of the material added to 
the vertical files relates to the war effort 
and plans for the postwar period. The 
staff collection on current affairs has been 
increased each month. 

A.L.A. cooperation with federal agencies 
in bringing their war programs to the at- 
tention of librarians has resulted in the de- 
velopment of an extensive collection of gov- 
ernment publications. 

Activities in the field of international cul- 
tural relations have increased the need for 
materials on intellectual cooperation, the ef- 
fects of the war on cultural life, and plans 
for restoration of cultural institutions after 
the war. 

Because of the interest shown in the scrap- 
books of library war activities prepared for 
the Milwaukee Conference, which were lent 
for a number of the fall meetings, packets 
of pictures, book lists, bulletins, and leaflets 
were assembled for lending. 


À number of inquiries came to the library 
for information on organization and admin- 
istration of new libraries in business and 
industrial concerns and government agencies. 

'The librarian worked with the Chief of 
the Department of Information and Ad- 
visory Services in planning and making ar- 
rangements for a series of book lists made 
possible by funds from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant for Emergency Library Ac- 
tivities. The program for the year included 
six Booklist supplements, two of which will 
not appear until the fall of 1943, two lists 
mimeographed for limited distribution, and 
five short lists in The Booklist, four of 
which were reprinted for quantity sale. 

Preservation of A.L.A. archives and his- 
torical material is a part of the work of the 
library. A collection of material relating to 
A.L.A. war activities is being assembled. 

' Gifts of historical value received during 
the year include a collection of letters of 
A.L.A. presidents from James I. Wyer and 
a collection of early correspondence and 
memorabilia of the Association preserved by 
the late George Watson Cole from Clarence 
S. Brigham. 

HARRIETTE L. GREENE, Librarian 
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` Boards and Committees 


The following changes were recommended 
to the Council at its meeting Feb. 1, 1943, 
and were adopted: 


Changes in Definitions 

Membership Committee. Functions to be 
as follows: 

To solicit new members; to make recom- 
mendations concerning membership dues; to 
transmit suggestions for improving the 
American Library Association’s service to its 
members. 

Subscription Books Committee. Functions 


to be as follows: 

To accumulate information about books 
sold on the subscription basis and about 
comparable publications; to prepare reviews 
and editorial comments about such books for 
the Subscription Books Bulletin; to receive 
reports of questionable sales practices affect- 
ing such books and to transmit substantiated 
facts to such agencies as Better Business 
Bureaus and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; to publish the findings of these agencies 
in the Subscription Books Bulletin when au- 
thorized for release; and to act throughout 
only as an evaluating agency, not as an ad- 
visory group. 


Committees discharged because their work 
had been completed 


т. W.P.A. Library Service, National Ad- 
visory Committee. 


2. Council Terms of Office. 


Since the last meeting of the Council, two 
committees have been recommended dis- 
charged by the Committee on Boards and 
Committees and by their respective chairmen. 
"They are: 

Committee on Substituting Divisional 
Publications for the 4.L.4. Bulletin. This 
substitution has been discontinued. 

Committee on the Union List of Serials. 
The Union List has been published. 

The discharge of these two committees 
will be presented to the Council at its next 
meeting by the new chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees, Carl Vitz. 

Another matter which the Committee on 
Boards and Committees has acted upon and 


will hand over to the new chairman to 
present to the Council is a recommendation 
that the Joint Committee on Demonstration 
School Libraries in Teacher Education 
(functions of), which was authorized by the 
Executive Board on June 1, 1940, but never 
appointed, not be created. This was to have 
been a joint committee with the Teacher 
Education Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education to formulate a statement 
of the functions of demonstration school li- 
braries in teacher education. The war and 
the changes in activities of the Teacher 
Education Commission, together with the re- 
organization of the American Library Asso- 
ciation by which the Board on Library 
Service to Children and Young People was 
transferred to the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, have resulted 
in a suspension of interest in this matter. 
The abolishment of this committee before its 
appointment is recommended by the presi- 
dent of the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People and by the Depart- 
ment of Information and Advisory Services 
at Headquarters. 

A third matter which the new chairman is 
asked to consummate by recommendation to 
the Council at its next meeting is the crea- 
tion of a new special committee to consider 
the relationship of public libraries and pub- 
lic schools in the administration of public 
library service. At the midwinter meeting 
the Ohio Library Association recommended 
to the Executive Board that a study be made 
by an existing committee or that a special 
committee be created to study the library im- 
plications of the recommendations of the 
N.E.A. Educational Policies Committee on 
"Social Service and the Schools.” The Ex- 
ecutive Board conferred with the Committee 
on Library Administration and the chairman 
of the N.E.A.—A.L.A. Joint Committee. 
Neither of these existing committees felt 
that the subject was exactly within its prov- 
ince. 

'The Committee on Boards and Commit- 
tees recommends the creation of a special 
committee to be called a Committee on Pub- 
lic Library—Public School Relationships. 
Definition of the functions of this committee 
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will be presented to the Council at Из next 
meeting. 
Committee members: Thomas R. Barcus, 
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Irene Fetty, Ernest J. Reece, and Phineas 
Lawrence Windsor. 
ALTHEA Н. Warren, Chairman 


Divisional Relations 


Correspondence has been conducted to lay 
the groundwork for a proposed division of 
public libraries. АП other divisional possi- 
bilities have been followed up, but it is the 
consensus of opinion that matters must re- 
main at the status quo until the first postwar 


annual conference. 

Members of the committee: Harold F. 
Brigham, Margaret Kyle, (Miss) Lesley 
Newton, and Benjamin Edward Powell. 


Wayne SHIRLEY, Chairman 


Publishing —A War Year 


Editorial Committee and Department of Publishing and 
Cooperative Services 


The A.L.A.’s war activity is reflected in 
small part in the publication during the past 
twelve months of six Booklist supplements 
(for titles see p. 394), four reprints of short 
lists from The Booklist, and five other 
titles: Public Documents and World War 
II, The War and Postwar Issues, Mobiliz- 
ing our Brain Power, АВС’; for Hospital 
Librarians, and the Handbook of Medical 
Library Practice. Despite their titles the 
last two have a very definite relation to the 
war situation. The last, prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Medical Library Association 
under the editorship of Janet Doe, is a 
monument to industry and cooperation. 
The fund of information there assembled 
for the first time is a credit to medical 
librarianship. The A.L.A. is proud of the 
achievement and gratefully acknowledges 
the subsidy from the M.L.A. which made 
the publication possible at so reasonable a 
price. 

Looking toward the postwar period Post- 
War Standards for Public Libraries is step 
one in a program projected by the A.L.A.’s 
Postwar Planning Committee under the 
chairmanship of Carleton B. Joeckel. 'This 
document developed in cooperation with the 
National Resources Planning Board is basic 


to any planning in the public library field 
which may be undertaken by librarians, 
trustees, state leaders, and other interested 
citizens. Not yet published but soon to 
appear are "Administration of the American 
Public Library" by McDiarmid and Mc- 
Diarmid, and "Public Library Finance and 
Accounting" by Edward А. Wight. The 
former is a report and critique on the ad- 
ministration of large, medium-sized, and 
small public libraries from the standpoint of 
organizational patterns, with emphasis on 
principles and with recommendations. The 
latter covers financial administration—the li- 
brary as a governmental agency, sources of 
revenue, budgeting, accounting, and report- 
ing. Both of these will contribute to the indi- 
vidual library’s planning for the future. The 
over-all job will also be assisted through pub- 
lication of the second edition of American 
Library Laws, scheduled for early winter. 

In the field of personnel, which is now 
so critical, recruiting will be aided through 
Beatrice Sawyer Rossell’s new book Public 
Libraries in the Life of the Nation, pub- 
lished in July. In a popular and readable 
style the author discusses librarianship, not 
in general terms, but rather in terms of 
what actually goes on in specific libraries 
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whose services she describes. The book is 
aimed at high school seniors and college 
freshmen. In the field of college and uni- 
versity personnel Classification and Pay 
Plans for Libraries in Institutions of Higher 
Education (three mimeographed volumes 
covering non-degree-conferring institutions, 
four-year colleges, and universities) provides 
standards comparable to those for public 
libraries issued in 1939. The adoption of 
classification and pay plans is urged by the 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure as a 
means of safeguarding professional work for 
professional staff and of gaining salary 
schedules which will hold and attract well- 
qualified personnel. 

Scheduled for Next Year. Among the 
items expected during the year which failed 
to materialize and which are now scheduled 
for 1943-44 are the McDiarmid and Wight 
books mentioned above; "A.L.A. Catalog, 
1937-41;” “Graded List of Books for Chil- 
dren;" a third edition of Akers Simple Li- 
brary Cataloging; “Introduction to Refer- 
ence Work” by Hutchins; and a second edi- 
tion of Anniversaries and Holidays. Also 
scheduled are American Library Laws, 24 
ed.; a biography. of Dewey; Catholic sup- 
plement to the Shaw list; Classics of the 
Western World, 3d ed.; а microphotography 
annual; “Reference Books of 1941-43;" a 
second supplement to the sixth edition of 
Mudge; a second Activity Book for School 
Libraries; a “School Library Publicity Cal- 
endar;” a supplement to Rue’s Subject In- 
dex to Books for Intermediate Grades; and 
“Subject Guide to Public Documents,” a 
companion volume to Hirshberg’s popular 
Subject Guide to Reference Books. 

New projects initiated during the year or 
dormant ones revived include a simple man- 
ual on bookbinding to help librarians in 
small and medium-sized libraries to гесор- 
nize and to meet common problems in this 
field. А new manual on county and regional 
libraries was outlined in cooperation with 
the Joint Publication Committee of the Li- 
brary Extension Division and the Library 
Extension Board. Authors were secured 
for a book long in abeyance, on branch li- 
braries and city extension work, A second 
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Activity Book for School Libraries was 
planned as well as a pamphlet in the voca- 
tional guidance field which will help school 
and public libraries to meet the immediate 
demands occasioned by the war. An ambi- 
tious undertaking is a joint project of the 
Committee on Comparative Literature of 
the College Section of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, the Association of 
American Colleges, and the American Li- 
brary Association. A “Guide to Compara- 
tive Literature and to Intercultural Rela- 
tions” is contemplated, a bibliography of 
perhaps six or seven hundred pages prepared 
by some thirty or forty specialists. Founda- 
tion assistance is expected. Arthur E. 
Christy, of Columbia University, heads the 
group of contributors and will be responsible 
for the manuscript. Committees were set 
at work to study The Library in the School 
and Periodicals for Small and Medium- 
Sized Libraries with a view to recommend- 
ing to what extent and in what directions the 
next editions should depart from the existing 
ones. 

As is to be expected some projects have 
fallen by the wayside. The author who was 
working on “Order Work” had to give it up, 
so that the committee is now in search of an 
author. A very important manuscript, "Li- 
brary Resources of the Pacific Northwest," 
had to be released because funds could not 
be found for financing. It is hoped that the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association will 
still find a way to issue the book. The Edi- 
torial Committee and the A.L.A. Publish- 
ing Department regret exceedingly the dis- 
appointing outcome of this undertaking. 
The manual on library work with the blind, 
mentioned in last year's report, fell a little 
short of expectations. As yet no machinery 
has been put in motion for finding a new 
manuscript. А fourth project withdrawn 
from A.L.A. consideration by its editor is 
the subject bibliography of local indexes on 
which the Junior Members Round Table 
has been working for several years. The 
difficulty of settling editorial and policy ques- 
tions by mail and reluctance to run the risk 
of losing an irreplaceable card file if sent to 
Chicago for examination led to a decision 
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much to be regretted. Work on the manu- 
script is not completed but is reaching final 
stages, ` 

Relations with Divisions. Following а 
meeting at midwinter of the Publications 
Committee of the A.C.R.L., an annotated 
list of fifty-one publishing proposals was sent 
to the chairman of that committee for study 
and recommendation. Most of them were 
passed on to the membership of the A.C.R.L. 
for comment in the June 1943 issue of 
College and Research Libraries. The chair- 
man has assigned certain items to various 
members of his committee for follow 
through and it is expected that before long 
specific recommendations from the A.C.R.L. 
will be made concerning action which 
should be taken on at least the more impor- 
tant items. 

The Editorial Committee of the Divisian 
of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple has been very active and most coopera- 
tive. Aside from the consideration of a 
number of current items including manu- 
scripts and outlines it also considered a list 
of sixty-two proposals which have accumu- 
lated in the Publishing Department files. It 
has made specific recommendations concern- 
ing most of them. The development of some 
will proceed as rapidly as possible without 
benefit of joint discussion; it seems now, 
however, that many will have to await a 
joint meeting of the Editorial Committees 
of the A.L.A. and of the division, where the 
give and take of opinion and suggestion can 
be brought to bear on problems involved. 

In March of 1942 a description of thirty- 
nine publishing proposals in its field was 
sent to the chairman of the Publications 
Committee of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification. As yet no report from 
that group has been made, althougheduring 
the past year the committee has given very 
substantial assistance on several projects 
under way. Неге again satisfactory deci- 
sions regarding next steps on projects still 
to be developed probably will have to await 
joint meetings of the Publications Commit- 
tee of the division with the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the A.L.A. 

АЛА. reorganization has considerably 
slowed down the machinery for producing 
manuscripts and has introduced many new 
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wheels within wheels. With independent 
organizations within the divisions and with 
some oí them having set up committees to 
study publishing needs it is not always clear 
which of several groups should be ap- 
proached or whether or not they should all 
be. We work as a rule through division 
committees but we have some matters which 
have been referred down to the specialized 
groups which are more vitally concerned. 
The reverse is also the case. Matters for- 
merly of concern to a small group have 
gathered wider implications and are referred 
up for more general consideration. All of 
this takes time, because of delays involved, 
and requires more copying and mimeograph- 
ing to keep all concerned informed. Оп 
the other hand if it results in publications 
better suited to the needs of the profession 
the delays and the extra work are justified. 

The absence of ап annual conference this 
year has also hampered operations. For- 
tunately the Editorial Committee was able 
to hold a meeting at midwinter to reach 
decisions which expedited the handling of 
several manuscripts. With no conference 
in June a number of items have had to be 
referred to the committee by mail. That 
involved correspondence to gather reactions 
to various possibilities, the digesting of re- 
turns, and the sending of a second or even a 
third communication to the committee before 
decisions could be reached. The result is 
that decisions are still pending on some 
matters which normally would have been 
settled by early summer. In all probability 
had an annual conference been held, there 
would also have been a joint meeting of the 
Editorial Committees of the A.L.A. and of 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People to discuss the recommenda- 
tions of the latter group concerning some 
of the sixty-two items referred to above. 

A survey of A.L.A. publishing is men- 
tioned in last year's report. А brief résumé 
will be found in the 4.L.4. Bulletin for 
June 1943. 

Issued during the year were the following 
Booklist supplements financed from special 
funds: Our Neighbors to the South, U. 8. 
Government Publications and the War, 
Physical Fitness, Canada at War, The 
United Nations, and Ours to Keep. Short 
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lists reprinted from the Booklist included 
War Pamphlet Sources, More about Foods 
and Nutrition, Health Books for Public Li- 
braries, and The Family in Wartime. 
Items financed from the regular publishing 
budget were: Public Documents and W orld 
War П, The War and Postwar Issues, 
Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 
Subject Guide to Reference Books, Re- 
sources of New York City Libraries, Sub- 
ject Index to Books for Primary Grades, 
24 ed., The Librarian and the Teacher of 
Music, Music and Libraries (published 
and financed jointly with the Music Li- 
brary Association), Public Libraries in the 
Life of the Nation, John Cotton Dana, 
W ork with Children in Public Libraries, a 
second edition of Introduction to Catalog- 
ing and the Classification of Books, A.L.A. 
Glossary of Library Terms, and Post-War 
Standards for Public Libraries. Two pop- 
ular departmental publications issued are 
ABC's for Hospital Librarians and a second 
edition of The Equal Chance. 

With considerable reluctance the Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction of 
Library Materials has come to the conclu- 
sion that the Journal of Documentary Re- 
production should be replaced for the war 
period by an annual volume. Quarterly or 
more frequent publication is to be resumed 
after the war. The committee’s decision was 
based largely on the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the editor, Vernon D. Tate, in 
obtaining suitable material. With so many 
specialists in war work and much of the 
interesting work in this field now of a 
confidential nature the problem of assem- 
bling publishable articles is apparent. 
Grateful acknowledgment is made of Dr. 
Tate’s contribution as voluntary editor of 
the Journal during the five years of its 
existence. Without his help and persistence 
it might well have ceased publication ere 
this. To him the Editorial Committee, the 
Publishing Department, the profession, 
and particularly Journal subscribers owe a 
debt which cannot be repaid. 

The editorship of the Hospital Book 
Guide, also a voluntary assignment, had to 
be relinquished recently by Mrs. Marion 
Hughes. Thanks are due her and her suc- 
cessors, Mildred Schumacher and Louise 
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Heinze, who will assume joint respon- 
sibility beginning with the October issue. 

W P.B. Paper Allotment. On January 8 
the War Production Board issued an order 
limiting the amount of paper book pub- 
lishers might use in 1943 to 90 per cent of 
the amount by weight used in 1942. The 
calendar year 1942 had been an extremely 
light book production year for the A.L.A. 
and go per cent of the amount of paper 
used would not cover the normal output 
for 1943 which had already been planned. 
An appeal was made to the W.P.B., addi- 
tional detailed data was supplied at its 
request, and on March 18 word was re- 
ceived granting an allotment sufficient to 
carry out a normal program. The amount 
in the aggregate was small (sixty thousand 
pounds) but it saved a bad situation and 
was greatly appreciated. It anticipated the 
use of lighter weight stock, larger page 
sizes, smaller margins, et cetera. 

Editorial Office. Thirty-one new titles 
were produced, thirteen for publishing (see 
opposite column) and eighteen for other de- 
partments. With reprints, binding of partial 
editions, and other miscellaneous small jobs, 
the total output of the editorial staff 
amounted to fifty-eight separate jobs. In ad- 
dition seven manuscripts on which much 
work has already been done are in progress 
for publication in the new fiscal year. 

Harold English, who is in charge of this 
work, reports that the war has affected 
production in many ways but that the 
greatest impact was that of the W.P.B. 
Paper Limitation Order mentioned above. 
From January 8 to March 18 no new 
items were put into production. When 
those held up were released the large 
manuscripts among them brought the vol- 
ume of work ahead to a figure in excess of 
what his regular staff would ordinarily 
handle in a year. The limitation on paper 
still requires very careful designing in 
order to get the most printed material out 
of every pound of paper used. It also has 
increased the number and kind of records 
kept as it covers a calendar year, not the 
A.L.A. fiscal year. 

'The materials and labor situation is be- 
coming more difficult. Mill orders of paper 
require from two to four months for de- 
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livery, instead of the once normal four to 
six weeks. Pyroxylin impregnated cloths, 
normally used on library tools, are prac- 
tically unavailable. Only limited supplies 
of starch-filled cloths may be had and with 
little or no choice of color, finish, or grade. 
Labor shortages in suppliers’ plants not 
only lengthen production schedules but in 
some instances have resulted in refusal of 
orders by both printers‘and binders because 
facilities are overtaxed or because men are 
not available to operate idle machines. 

Sales. Eighteen titles were scheduled for 
publication during the year but of that 
number only seven had actually been issued 
by the end of July. Those issued in August 
yielded little if any actual revenue during 
the fiscal year closing August 31. In addi- 
tion four titles not scheduled were pub- 
lished. The sales possibilities therefore 
were considerably less than anticipated and 
the department closed the year with a def- 
icit of approximately $32,000. The assets 
of the department, accounts receivable and 
inventory, however, more than offset the 
deficit. 

Sales promotion is handled by Ralph T. 
Esterquest, who joined the staff on Sep- 
tember 1, 1942.  Eighty-eight pages of 
advertising were inserted in library period- 
icals and in a few educational magazines. 
Eighty separate mailings, comprising one 
hundred twenty thousand circular letters, 
printed cards, news releases, folders, and 
other sales promotion pieces, were made. 
The general mailing of 4.L.4. Books and 
Pamphlets and of School Activities and the 
Library each reached approximately twelve 
thousand prospective purchasers.  Publica- 
tions exhibits were cut down in size and in 
number. Whereas seventy or eighty ex- 
hibits are usually sent to library and edu- 
cational meetings, only twenty-one were 
sent out during the year just closed. Re- 
view copies of A.L.A. books were also sent 
regularly to library and educational maga- 
zines as new titles appeared. The number 
of each sent depends on the title and ranges 
from perhaps 25 to 150. 

'The general sales picture is not mate- 
riall p changed. Failure to publish sched- 
uled titles naturally affected anticipated 
revenue; on the other hand sales of those 
items which were issued exceeded expec- 
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tations. — Hirshberg's Subject Guide to 
Reference Books sold almost twice as well 
as anticipated. Old titles which still sell 
well are Mudge and its supplements; Li- 
brary in the School, Activity Book for 
School Libraries, and Teacher Librarians 
Handbook; Basic Reference Books and 
Basic Book Collection for High Schools; 
Subject Index to Books for Primary 


‘Grades and Subject Index to Books for In- 


termediate Grades; Catalog Rules and 
A.L.A. Rules for Filing Catalog Cards. 

Booklist subscriptions reached a new 
high (9072 copies) and averaged 8622 
copies over the twelve months’ period. 
The average for the Subscription Books 
Bulletin was 3563 copies; Hospital Book 
Guide, 565 copies; and the Journal of 
Documentary Reproduction, 556 copies. 

The revenue produced by the depart- 
ment during the 1942-43 fiscal year is item- 
ized as follows: 


Publication Sales ........... $ 68,487.91 
Publication Subsidies ....... 3,402.37 
' Booklist Subscriptions ....... 25,258.31 
Booklist Single Copy Sales .. 193.16 
Booklist Sale of Review Books 3,664.95 
Booklist Advertising ........ 4,253.40 

"Total: ПИЯ $105,260.10 


Due to the cancellation of the annual con- 
ference there was no conference number of 
the Booklist and no conference program 
in which usually $1000 to $1500 worth of 
advertising is carried. There was also no 
revenue, usually $5000 to $6000, from con- 
ference exhibit space. 

Personnel. Staff turnover in the depart- 
ment has been extremely heavy. John H. 
Snider, Assistant to the Chief, resigned in 
October and the position remained vacant 
until January 1, when Amelia Kearns 
joined the staff. Тһе Chief’s secretary, 
after three years at the A.L.A., resigned 
April 30, and her successor resigned Au- 
gust 1. The position is now vacant. In the 
Editorial Office, illness of the proofreader 
beginning in the fall resulted in intermit- 
tent absences until May 1, when she went 
on sick leave which is still in effect. A tem- 
porary proofreader who served for ap- 
proximately three months resigned in 
August. Part-time help for both editing 
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and proofreading has been a constant prob- 
lem. From time to time jobs have had to 
remain static because help was not avail- 
able. The Sales and Advertising section 
was hardest hit. The assistant’s secretary 
aside from numerous absences, had a two- 
month sick leave and finally resigned in 
August, leaving the position now vacant. 
Four other positions in billing and shipping 
have had ten incumbents and one of those 
positions is now vacant. Among the valu- 
able personnel lost was the chief biller 
with thirteen years’ A.L.A. experience and 
the shipping clerk who had been with the 
A.L.A. for seventeen years. Аз this report 
is being written Harold English’s resigna- 
tion has been received to become effective 
in October. That means that between June 
1942 and October 1943 there will have 
been a complete turnover in all positions 
in the department except for the Chief. 

The Editorial Committee held two 
meetings at midwinter, one to discuss policy 
and functions of the committee and com- 
mittee planning, the other to discuss ten 
items about which decisions needed to be 
reached. It was also represented at mid- 
winter at meetings of the Publications 
Committee of the A.C.R.L. and of the 
Joint Publications Committee of the Li- 
brary Extension Division and the Library 
Extension Board. 
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In addition to the 51 items refered to 
the A.C.R.L. and the 62 referred to the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, 92 projects were worked 
upon during the year, 42 manuscripts were 
examined, and 16 others were offered. 
Of the total 58, 20 were published (11 
regular titles, 7 emergency items, and 2 
others), 9 are in press, 4 are being con- 
sidered or revised, 4 were withdrawn by 
the authors, and 21 rejected. Of the 21, 8 
were definitely outside the A.L.A's pub- 
lishing field. Three manuscripts carried 
over from the previous year were also pub- 
lished. 

'The charts which appear in the appendix 
(p. 405-08) give a picture of the projects 
now under way and proposed. The Booklist 
report follows this one. 

'Two changes were made in the person- 
nel of the committee. John Adams Lowe, 
chairman, and Ruth Savord had each 
served five years and were retired. ' To fill 
the vacancies Helen M. Harris and 
Marian C. Manley were appointed. "The 
other members of the committee are C. 
Irene Hayner and Eleanor Hitt. 

Wuarton MILLER, Chairman 
A.L.4. Editorial Committee 
Everett О. FONTAINE, Chief 
Department of Publishing 

and Cooperative Services 


The Booklist 


Book selection during the past year has 
been largely a matter of trying to keep apace 
with the most momentous events the world 
has ever experienced. Brief histories of 
countries involved; descriptions of the ter- 
rain in which U.S. armies are fighting; ex- 
planations of the psychologies of other 
peoples; thoughtful or impassioned treatises 
on what the future plans of the United Na- 
tions should be, what kind of peace, the 
dangers involved, the United States’ atti- 
tude—all these have been the subject matter 
of books. Especially notable is the general 
high level of the many reports of foreign 
correspondents from almost every fighting 
front. Never before have they had the op- 
portunity of seeing so much and surely never 


have such readable firsthand accounts of the 
actual lives of fighting forces been available. 

Not only correspondents but service men 
themselves have made an excellent showing 
in books about deeds and sometimes 
thoughts. Ancient sagas fade beside today’s 
tragedy. There will be more and better 
books perhaps, later on, but these coming 
straight from the hell of battle have an im- 
mediacy and an urgency that catch the 
breath. Of course publishers are making 
the most of this, as they should. A small 
book budget makes selection very difficult. 
The Booklist staff tries to write annotations 
which will help in the task. 

The great increase in numbers of е8 
nical books has constituted a real problem. 
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The Booklist has leaned heavily on its tech- 
nical voters who have aided generously 
whenever possible. 

Having in mind the policy statement 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council in June 1942 
The Booklist began in September a leading 
page entitled “The War and Postwar Prob- 
lems.” This selection has appeared in the 
issue of the fifteenth each month through- 
out the year. 

A special fund from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York again made possible 
the printing of six bibliographies which were 
mailed free to subscribers as Part Two of 
The Booklist. These extra lists were 
handled by the Editorial Division. 

Carl H. Melinat, of Syracuse University, 
continued his contribution of excellent lists 
of U.S. public documents. Some other 
special lists were “Books and Pamphlets on 
Labor” and “Freedom from Want,” both 
compiled by Orlie Pell, American Labor 
Education Service, New York City; "War 
Pamphlet Sources" by Elizabeth S. Kenyon 
of Cleveland; “More about Foods and Nu- 
trition" by Helen S. Mitchell, Principal 
Nutritionist, Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C., and Ethel A. Martin, 
Director of Nutrition Service, National 
Dairy Council, Chicago; “The Family in 
Wartime” by Doris L. Hoit, Pasadena; 
“Recent British Documents” by Ethel Fitz- 
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gerald, British Information Services, New 
York City; and “Education for Parenthood 
and Family Living.” 

There has been only one change in staff. 
Mrs. Margaret Hunt, Booklist secretary 
since 1938, moved on to a wider field as 
secretary to Mr. Dooley, the Comptroller. 
Isabelle Anderson took her place. 

The number of books received in The 
Booklist office was somewhat less than last 
year and the number of books listed was 
slightly less. From August 1, 1942, through 
July 31, 1943, The Booklist received 4541 
review copies of books and 858 pamphlets; 
2349 books were listed, and as many 
pamphlets as space permitted. Of the 2349 
books listed, 1123 were adult classified 
books, 391 were fiction, 349 were in series, 
130 were new editions, 291 were new chil- 
dren’s books, and 65 were new editions of 
children’s books. 

Most of the country has settled down into 
the war effort. Books are necessities—for 
research, for practical working knowledge, 
for intelligent thinking, for promoting racial 
tolerance, for encouraging unity not division, 
for inspiration and courage to proceed, for 
planning for the future, for recreation. A 
wise choice is essential and The Booklist is 
endeavoring to assist that choice. 


ZAIDEE В. VosPER 
Editor of The Booklist 


Subscription Books 


By action of the Council at its meeting in 
Chicago, Feb. 1, 1943, the statement of the 
functions of the Committee on Subscription 
Books was revised as follows: 

“To accumulate information about books 
sold on the subscription basis and about com- 
parable publications; to prepare reviews and 
editorial comments about such books for the 
Subscription Books Bulletin; to receive re- 
ports of questionable sales practices affecting 
such books and to transmit substantiated 
facts to such agencies as Better Business 
Bureaus and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; to publish the findings of these agencies 
in the Subscription Books Bulletin when au- 
thorized for release; and to act throughout 


only as an evaluating agency, not as an ad- 
visory group.” . 

Recommendation for this revision grew 
out of the report of the Subcommittee on 
Policy and Reviews, under the chairmanship 
of Mabel L. Conat, which for over two years 
had been examining the policy of the com- 
mittee and the scope of its activities. 

A new format for the Subscription Books 
Bulletin has been developed to meet wartime 
restrictions on the use of paper. The new 
format, adopted January 1943, actually in- 
creases by almost 10 per cent the amount of 
material per page. 

Greatly increased sales activities on the 
part of some subscription book publishers 
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have been noted by the committee during the 
current year. Librarians should be espe- 
cially vigilant in their communities against 
unscrupulous sales practices and should warn 
members of their communities to investigate 
sets thoroughly before purchase. 

The Subcommittee to Evaluate Commer- 
cial Services Listing, Indexing, or Distrib- 
uting Free and Inexpensive Materials Prin- 
cipally to Schools, under the chairmanship of 
D. Genevieve Dixon, studied pamphlet serv- 
ices and published its findings in the October 
1942 issue of the Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin. The subcommittee then started its 
study of vocational services, the findings of 
which it hopes to issue soon in the Bulletin. 

Extra wartime duties have made it in- 
creasingly dificult for committee members 
to contribute the large amount of time which 
the work of the committee demands. It 
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should be noted here that one member of the 
committee is serving in the armed forces but 
is continuing to perform his duties as mem- 
ber of the Subscription Books Committee. 
Headquarters office of the Association is 
continuing to render valuable assistance to 
the committee and to the chairman. The 
Publishing Department has assumed addi- 
tional duties to relieve the chairman. At some 
future time it is hoped that the Association 
will be able to maintain an editor for Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin on its staff. 
Members of the committee: Helen Ander- 
son, Capt. Eugene D. Hart, C. Irene Hay- 
ner, Louis T. Ibbotson, Mrs. Mary B. 
Kenan, Carl Melinat, Elizabeth Homer 
Morton, Claire Nolte, Ralph H. Phelps, 
Evelyn Ray Sickels, Rose L. Vormelker, 
Mary S. Wilkinson. : 
FANNIE А. SHEPPARD, Chairman 


Union List of Serials 


The second edition of the Union List of 
Serials was issued by the H. W. Wilson 
Company in June. With the publication of 
this volume the task entrustéd to this com- 
mittee has been, after six years, finally ac- 
complished. The work has taken longer 
and, consequently, has cost more than was 
originally estimated. We hope that the large 


increase in number of titles recorded and ` 


holdings reported will justify the greater 
cost. 

Since this committee was specifically re- 
sponsible for the editorial work on the Union 
List, it has been relatively idle during the 
past year when the problems have been 
largely those of publication. Its advice has, 
however, been requested on occasion by the 
Wilson Company. We regret that in the 
matter of a sliding scale of prices for the 


volume our recommendation was rejected 
by the publishers. 

It is our final pleasant duty to acknowl- 
edge again the debt of this committee and 
of all librarians to the editor, Mrs. Winifred 
Gregory Gerould, and her faithful staff; to 
the librarians throughout the country who 
have contributed generously of their time in 
reporting their holdings; and to the H. W. 
Wilson Company. We request that the 
Executive Board accept the Union List of 
Serials in Libraries of the United States and 
Canada, second edition, as our complete re- 
port, and grant us our discharge. 

Members of the committee: Robert B. 
Downs, James T. Gerould, Nathan van 
Patten, and Helmer L. Webb. 


Wruus’E. WricHt, Chairman 


ALA. Catalog Code Revision 


The Committee on Catalog Code Revision 
during 1942-43 has cooperated with the 
Cataloging Committtee of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification and with the 
Committee on the Use of the Code with the 
thought of gaining the fullest possible 


knowledge of the revision which will be re- 
quired for the final edition. It is awaiting 
the final report of the Committee on the 
Use of the Code and the instructions of the 
Executive Board before proceeding with 
actual editorial work. 
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The committee acknowledges with thanks 
the time and attention which librarians 
(catalogers, reference librarians, administra- 
tors) have given to the preliminary edition 
and deeply appreciates the suggestions for 
improvement and encouragement for the 
work remaining to be done. 

The preliminary edition has been ex- 
hausted for some time and the constant de- 
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mand for copies which cannot be had is clear 
indication of the imperative need of a new 
edition for general distribution. It is hoped 
that this may not be long delayed. 
Members of the committee: Harriet 
Dorothea MacPherson, Lucile M. Morsch, 
L. Quincy Mumford, Sarita Robinson, and 
Wyllis E. Wright. 
Воротрн Н. GygzLsNEss, Chairman 


APPENDIX А 
Accredited Library Schools 


The Board of Education for Librarianship has classified and accredited the following 
library schools under Minimum Requirements for Library Schools adopted by the A.L.A. 
Council in October 1933. Classification of the schools neither includes nor implies a com- 
parative rating or grading. The schools are listed alphabetically by the italicized name іп 
common usage, with date of establishment and present classification. 


New York State College for Teachers, Department of Librarianship, Albany. 1926. 
Type III.” 

Atlanta University, School of Library Service (for Negroes). 1941. Type II. 

University of California, School of Librarianship. 1919. Typel. . 

Catholic University of America, Department of Library Science. 1938. Type IL." 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School. 1926; opened 1928. Type І. 

Columbia University, School of Library Service. 1887. Туре I.’ 

Texas State College for Women, Department of Library Science, Denton. 1929. Type 
їп. 

University of Denver, School of Librarianship. 1931. Type III. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, School of Library Science. 1891. Type II. 

Emory University, Library School. 1905. Type II. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Library School. 1928. Type ПЛА 

University of Illinois, Library School. 1893. Type I. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library Science. 1933. Type ПІ? 

Louisiana State University, Library School. 1931. Type II. 

McGill University, Library School. 1927. Type II. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library Science. 1926. Type I. 

University of Minnesota, Division of Library Instruction. 1928. Type III. 

New Jersey College for Women, Library School. 1927. Type III. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library Science. 1931. Type II. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library Science. 1929. Type III. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, Department of Library Science. 1931. Type II. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Library School. 1928. Type II.’ 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh. 1901. Type II. 

Pratt Institute, Library School. 1890. Type II. 

Rosary College, Department of Library Science. 1930. Type ПІ? 

College of $7. Catherine, Library School. 1929. Type III. ` 

Simmons College, School of Library Science. 1902. Types II and ПІ. 

University of Southern California, Graduate School of Library Science. 1936. Type II. 

Syracuse University, School of Library Science. 1908. Type II. 

University of Toronto, Library School. 1928. Type II.’ 

University of Washington, School of Librarianship. 1911. Type II? 

Western Reserve University, School of Library Science. 1904. Type II. 

College of William and Mary, Department of Library Science. 1931. Type III.’ 

University of Wisconsin, Library School. 1906. Type II. 


1 Proceedings of the Fifty-Fifth Annual Conference, pages 610-13. 
? Emphasizes service in schools and colleges. 

? Requires a college degree for admission. 

4 Provisionally accredited. у 

5 Emphasizes service in Catholic schools and colleges, 

в Graduate study only. : 

1 Degree curricula only accredited, К 2 r 

8 Curriculum leading to B.A. in Librarianship only, accredited. 
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APPENDIX В 


Objectives for Institution Libraries as 
Developed in -ACinnesota 


Easy access to books and magazines, in 
surroundings conducive to the benefits of 
reading, is considered an essential phase of 
the administration of Minnesota state pris- 
ons, hospitals, and special schools. The re- 
sponsibility of the state is, in every case, to 
remake or improve the status of those indi- 
viduals delegated to its care wherever this 
change can be effected within the limits of 
institution administration. ‘The actual and 
stark need for reading is recognized as ex- 
isting in many children and adults, whether 
in prison, hospital, or school. The accom- 
panying benefits of relaxation from tension 
and diversion of attention from self are con- 
sciously fostered. The responsibility of 
building the book background of growing 
children and of substituting healthy inter- 
ests for malformed ones, is assumed. The 
educational results of planned and consecu- 
tive reading are encouraged whenever possi- 
ble. 

States vary in their plan of state institu- 
tion administration. In Minnesota for more 
than forty years there has been a single 
agency providing the over-all plan for the 
development of its prisons, hospitals, and 
special schools. Special phases of this de- 
velopment have been handled by several de- 
partments; for thirty years the libraries have 
had the particular attention of a trained 
supervisor who, as a member of the staff, 
has a close connection with administrative 
routine. As a consequence of the continu- 
ous support of the central agency and the 
many superintendents, each of the nineteen 
institution libraries has developed to ap- 
proximately the same degree. That this 
course has been wise, under this form of ad- 
ministration, is demonstrated by the unequal 
development of institution libraries in other 
states, where some excellent individual li- 
braries have been sponsored but also where 
many have never been recognized or have 
frequently been neglected. This plan for 


Minnesota’s institution libraries has long 
recognized what is now known in the pub- 
lic library field—that any group of libraries, 
to be effective, must be organized for their 
common needs and not left to individual in- 
itiative for their development. 

Centralization of library activity has re- 
sulted in the employment of trained librari- 
ans, continuous circulation of new books and 
magazines, furnishing of pleasing and ade- 
quate reading rooms, active extension of 
book service to everyone in all nineteen in- 
stitutions capable of benefiting by reading, 
acknowledgment of these libraries’ existence, 
dignity and status by state and national 
agencies, intelligent, over-all, ind compara- 
tive book selection in accordance with 
developing trends in reading. Relatively uni- 
form personnel, procedures, records, equip- 
ment, and use have made the benefits of the 
book, the magazine, and the picture avail- 
able to thousands and thousands of the 
physically, mentally, or socially ill and handi- 
capped in Minnesota. 

The arduous years of postwar readjust- 
ment will inevitably increase the number of 
persons who will become institutionalized 
for any one of many reasons. Present book 
stocks must be maintained and service sus- 
tained for future reading demands. The 
need for new library quarters in certain in- 
stances, as at the Braille and Sight Saving 
School, is actively recognized and has been 
brought to the attention of the Post War 
Resources Planning Board. A detailed 
manual of institutional library practice is 
now planned. ‘The necessity for increased 
library personnel, more individual reader di- 
rection, compilation of significant reading 
records, and some definite form of carry-over 
procedure to post-institutional reading ac- 
tivity are four specific objectives for post- 
war institutional library activity. 


Mivprep Louise METHVEN 
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APPENDIX С 


Library "Revenues 


A Reading List of References 
September 1942-August 1943 


The following list of references was pre- 
pared by the reference department of the 
Newark Public Library: 


American Library Association. Association 
of College and Reference Libraries. “Col- 
lege and University Library Statistics.” 
College and Research Libraries 4:153-62, 
March 1943. 


Includes financial data, 


American Library Association. Committee 
reports. A.L.A. Bulletin, Oct. 15, 1942. 


See especially “Aid to Librarjes in War Areas" (p. 
660-61); Federal Relations Committee (p. 665-67): 
“State Aid and State Agencies" (p. 669-70); Li- 
brary Revenues Committee £ 711-13); “Library 
Revenues, a Reading List of References, Sept. 1941- 
Aug. 1942” (p. 742-43). 


Beal, H. Marjorie; Fyan, Loleta Dawson; 
Keator, Alfred Decker. “State Aid for 
State-Wide Library Development.” А.А. 
Bulletin 36:P-17-27, Sept. 15, 1942. 


States included are North Carolina, Michigan, and 
Pennsylvania, 


Carnegie Corporation of New York. Re- 
port of the President, the Secretary and 
the Treasurer, 1942. New York, 1942. 
125p. 

See “The Library," p. 19-23. 

Deily, Robert H. “Public Library Expendi- 
tures in Cities of Over 100,000 Popula- 
tion in Relation to Municipal Expendi- 
tures and Economic Ability." Library 
Quarterly 13:1-20, January 1943. 


Dunbar, Ralph M., and Foster, Emery M. 
Public Library Statistics, 1938-39. Wash- 
ington, 1942. 125p. (U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Bulletin 1942, No. 4) 


Gleason, Dorothy M. “Preparing the Li- 
brary Budget." Wilson Library Bulletin 


17:396-99, January 1943. 
A bibliography. See especially “Relations to Gov- 
ernment,” p. 398-99. 


Ketcham, Ronald M. Integration of Pub- 
lic Library Services in the Los Angeles 


Area. University of California at Los 
Angeles, 1942. 185p. (Mimeo.) 
See “Library Finances,” p. 23-27. 

Levin, Nathan R.; Etzkorn, Leo R.; How- 
ard, James A.; Ranlett, L. Felix, comps. 
“Public Library Statistics.” 4.L.4. Bul- 
letin 37:131-44, April 1943. 

Includes financial data, 

Merrill, Julia Wright. "Public Libraries: 
Developments in 1942." ` International 
City Managers’ Association's Municipal 
Yearbook, 1943, p. 497-501. 

Includes brief discussion of revenues. 

Merrill, Julia Wright, comp. State Grants 
to Public Libraries. Chicago, A.L.A., 
1942. 69p. (Mimeo.) 


“Emphasizes newer types of state aid for large unit 
and state-wide library development.” 


National Society for the Study of Education. 
Forty-Second Yearbook, pt. 2. The Li- 
brary in General Education. Chicago, 
University of Chicago, 1943. 


. See “State Supervision, State Aid and Certifica- 
tion,” р. 241-51, 


Renne, R. R. “Prospective Revenues for 
Schools and Libraries in the War and 
Post-War Periods.” Library Quarterly 
13:93-98, April 1943. ` 

Ryan, Charlotte. “Increased Income.” 
brary Journal 68:85, Jan. 15, 1943. 


Illinois General Assembly raises maximum levy to 


Li- 


two mi S. 
Sandoe, Mildred W. | County Library 
Primer. Н. W. Wilson, 1942. "Financ- 


ing and Public Relations," p. 37-52. 


Uhlinger, John R. "Library Finances in 
the Post-War World." Illinois Libraries 
25:67-68, January 1943. 

Vitz, Carl. “Public Library Finance: The 
Trustees’ Part.” Minnesota Libraries 
13:357-59, December 1942. 

JoHN Boynton Kaiser, Chairman 
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APPENDIX D 
Publishing Proposals | 





PUBLISHING PROPOSALS IN THE PUBLIC AND GENERAL LIBRARY FIELD 





Planned or Under Way Proposed 
р ADMINISTRATION 
Insurance 3 Business side of library administration 
Library revenues and library service Metropolitan areas | . 
*Public library finance and accounting Public library administration (2) NO 
Statistics manual Special problems of medium-sized public library 
"Types of administrative organization Study of evaluation and costs of reference work 
EXTENSION 
City extension service. Library associations handbook 
County and regional libraries—Manual 
LEGISLATION 
*American library laws (2d ed.) Legislation 


Ривс RELATIONS 


Library report Case book . 
Publicity manual Community relations 
Graphs 


Libraries and leisure . 
Library service—Interpretative leaflet 
Reading— Popular leaflet for adults 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Equipment studies: | Equipment studies: р к . 
Lighting Planning and furnishing the tiny library 
Methods for reproducing cards 
Shelving 


TECHNICAL Processes (EXCEPT CATALOGING) 


Bibliographical methods and techniques 
Binding manual 

Order work 

Shelf work 


Boox SELECTION 
Book selection 
Boox SELEcTION—Tooxs 


*A.L.A, Catalog, 1937-41 Basic reference books, 3d. ed. 
Periodicals , . . small , . . libraries Booklist, suggestions concerning 
*Reference books of 1941-43 Books by Catholic authors 


Foreign fiction and drama in translation 
Foreign language lists (several) 

Guide to reference books (7th ed.) 
Latin American books for U.S. libraries 
Variant titles 


LIBRARIANSHIP, LIBRARIANS, AND GENERAL 


American library history American library pioneers (omnibus volume) 
American library pioneers Dictionary, of librarianship 

Bowker Я Encyclopedia of library economy 

*Dewey s Librarianship, interpretation for practicing librarians 

Jewett Library annual 

Plummer ; Philosophy of librarianship 

Poole Readings in librarianship 

Winsor Theses, library schools, annotated list 
Handbook of librarianship А Translations of selected foreign library literature 
S Ad of libraries in Great Britain and North Who's who 

merica 


Library history 
* Scheduled for 1943-44. 
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SPECIAL COLLECTIONS AND SERVICES 


Archives administration 
Ephemera 
Historical collection—Organization and preservation 
Manuscripts (See also Cataloging) 
*Microphotography annual 
Museum libraries 
Public documents: 

History of the U.S. depository system 
*Reference work 
Reference work, administration, and methods 


Agricultural libraries manual 
Law libraries manual В А 
Municipal reference service—small libraries 
Music department manual 
Pamphlets, use with readers 
Picture collection 
Public documents 
Checklist, city and state (U.S.A.) 
Canadian government publications (2d ed.) 
Recordings and transcriptions and the library 
Reference and research, special libraries 
Work with labor groups 


SERVICE TO READERS 


Adult education 
Circulation work | 
Library procedures and self-education 


Reference—Methods and materials in special subjects 


Reference tools for work with periodicals 


Service To Reapers—Toors 


A.L.A, portrait index (supplement) 
*Anniversaries and holidays (zd ed.) 
*Classics of the Western World (3d ed.) 
Indexes 

Adult plays by subject 

Comparative literature 

Dances, calls, and figures 

Games, stunts, and parties 

Sequels and series 

Social life and customs in U.S. 


Weeks 
World War II 
Literature of American history (2d ed.) 
Novels arranged by locale 
Southern fiction, Д 
“Subject guide to public documents 
Subject list of serials 


Bibliographic terms—Dictionary 

Club programs . 

Foreign fiction in translation б 

Forces in English and American fiction 

Indexes 7 J 

More than 20 indexes have been proposed in addi- 

tion to those listed under other classifications, 
canvass of the larger libraries made three years 
ago reveals approximately 200 indexes on a wide 
variety of subjects. It is hoped that some of 
these may form the basis for printed tools. 

Reading courses 

Reading lists (many) 





PUBLISHING PROPOSALS IN THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY FIELDS 





Planned or Under Way 


Proposed 


ADMINISTRATION 


College libraries—Administration 
College president and his library 
External relations of librarian and staff 


College libraries—External control 
College libraries-——Finance and accounting 
College libraries—Survey manual 


Book SELECTION—TOOLS 


*Catholic supplement to Shaw lists 


Annual supplements to Shaw supplement 
Current book list—Scholarly publications 
Current book list—Undergraduate level 


STUDIES AND SURVEYS 


Instruction and book use 


* Scheduled for 1943-44. 


Adult education services 

Educational methods—Influence on reading and use 
of library materials 

Reading in colleges 

Summaries of significant studies (annually?) 
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SERVICE TO RrADpERs— Toors 


Reference and research methods Guide to bibliographies of foreign theses 
Resources Index—Societies and organizations А 

Pacific Southwest Resources ; 

Southern libraries (supplement) Bibliography—Manuscripts and rare books in U.S. 


Checklist of union lists 
Handbook of special collections 
Union catalogs (several) 


LIBRARIANS 


American library pioneers (omnibus volume) 





PUBLISHING PROPOSALS IN THE SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LiBRARY FIELDS 





Planned or Under Way Proposed 
ADMINISTRATION 
Library in the school (4th ed.) Budgets—Children’s department of public library 
Types of school library administration ‚ Budgets—School libraries 


Demonstration school library — . 
School libraries, reprints of articles 


Boox SeLECTION—TooLs 
*Graded list of books for children (4th ed.) 
Inexpensive books for boys and girls (3d ed.) 
Romances (high school) 
Buitpincs AND EQUIPMENT Е 
Planning and equipment of children’s rooms 
Planning and equipment of school libraries 


INTEGRATION oF SCHOOL LIBRARY WITH CURRICULUM 


*Activity book for school libraries, no. 2 Fusion of the library with the curriculum 
Fusion of the library with the curriculum English, junior high 

Home economics, senior high Visual education 

Social studies, junior high (3) Vocational guidance 

Social studies, rural schools Index fiction (junior and senior high school) from 
Teachers' professional library curriculum point of view 

" Integration of library instruction in teachers college 
` curriculum 


Teaching materials bulletin 


Spxciat Topics 


Adolescent and his reading Book annotation 1 

Remedial reading and high school library Books for young people (principles and lists) 

School library and school guidance program History of children’s books : AN Я 
Underprivileged reader School library in relation to guidance, citizenship, 


and other special programs 
School library measurement 


Service To Reapers—Too is 


Indexes By way of introduction (2d ed.) 
Authors, illustrators, editors of children’s books Indexes 
*Boaks for intermediate grades (Supplement) Books for Catholic schools (Grades 1-12) 
Historical poetry and drama Books for junior high schools 
Short stories Books for senior high s~hools 
Vocations (general) Visual materials d 
Vocations in biography Vocations—Pamphlet material 


Ровыс RELATIONS 


Children's reading—Pamphlet for adults Popular interpretation of library service to children 
*School library publicity calendar and youth 


Lrsrary History AND BIOGRAPHY 
Caroline Burnite Walker American library pioneers (omnibus volume) 


* Scheduled for 1943-44. 
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PUBLISHING PROPOSALS IN THE CATALOGING FIELD 





Planned or Under Way Proposed 
CATALOGING— GENERAL 

A.L.A. catalog rules Aid for cataloging in less common foreign languages 
Annotated bibliography of tools for catalogers . A.L.A. catalog code—Spanish translation ў 
Handbook of church organization Introduction to cataloging—Portuguese and Spanish 
Labor costs of cataloging work translations | 
*Simple library cataloging (3d ed.) Name list (authority file) 
Vatican code—English translation Simple library cataloging—German, Portuguese, and 


‘Spanish translations | 
Vatican manuscript code translation 


CaTALoGING—SPECIAL 


Special collections Special collections 
Local collection Manuscripts 
Music Maps and atlases 
Phonograph records Pamphlets б 
Public documents (state) Photographs and slides Я 
Rare books of 16th and 17th centuries 
CLASSIFICATION 
L.C. classification manual Cutter system revision 


Subject index to Lynn schedules for Catholic books 


Susyect HEADINGS 


List for physics List for Catholic books 

List of theological subject headings (2d ed.) List for children's books | 

Several special lists (Being undertaken by the List for business and economics 
Special Libraries Association) List for music 


List for picture collection 

List for school libraries ; А 

Symposium on principles of subject headings 
nion list in technical subjects 


* Scheduled for 1943-44. 
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Institutes on War and Postwar Issues 


In the belief that libraries and librarians 
can make a substantial contribution to the 
enlightenment of the American people about 
war and postwar problems and issues, the 
A.L.À. organized a series of institutes for 
librarians and trustees, The purpose was to 
help them to inform themselves about the 
important issues which face the American 
people and to consider what libraries can do 
to encourage reading and thinking about 
these issues. The institutes were officially 
sponsored by the Committee on Libraries 
and the War and the Board on Inter- 
national Relations. Special funds received 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York supported the project. 

According to plans fully described in the 
41.4. Bulletin, March 1943, the series 
opened with a National Institute in Chi- 
cago, Jan. 30-31, 1943. This was followed 
by regional institutes organized by regional 
institute committees who were appointed 
by the A.L.A. Later local institutes were 
held under the direction of state coordinators 
of local institutes, also appointed by the 
A.L.A. 

The areas assigned to the regional insti- 
tute committees centered in twenty-one 
cities as follows: Atlanta, Austin, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Louisville, Minneapo- 
lis, New Orleans, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Raleigh, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, and "Topeka. 
Seventeen regional institutes were held in 
the spring of 1943. Transportation and 
other difficulties prevented the committees 
at Atlanta, Louisville, and Raleigh from 
scheduling their institutes as originally 
planned. Ап institute for a smaller area 
than that assigned to Atlanta will be held 
at Savannah in October. The Louisville 
committee expects to hold semiregional in- 
stitutes next fall at Louisville, Indianapolis, 
and perhaps another center. Boston has 
not announced plans. 


Local institutes have been held in twenty- 
four states and are scheduled for the fall in 
several others. As a result of institutes at 
Hibbing, Minn., Walla Walla, Wash, An- 
napolis, Md., and perhaps other cities, local 
groups under the leadership of the public 
libraries will continue discussion meetings 
in the fall and winter. 

Organization. In its organization the 
National Institute served in part as a 
demonstration for later institutes in the 
series. Drummond Jones, National Field 
Representative, Community War Informa- 
tion Section, Office of Civilian Defense, 
served as the discussion leader and adviser 
on plans for the National Institute and as 
discussion leader of the regional institutes 
at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, and Philadelphia, and the state 
institute in New Jersey. Like the National 
Institute most of the regional institutes 
scheduled four sessions in two days while 
some held three sessions. Philadelphia had 
two sessions, with four panels, in a single 
day. Local institutes have usually had one- 
day programs. 

The regional institutes varied in organiza- 
tion and sponsorship according to the special 
needs and interests of each area. Commu- 
nity groups frequently joined the regional 
committees as sponsors. At St. Louis, for 
example, the Illinois Adult Education As- 
sociation and Adult Education Council of 
Greater St. Louis were cosponsors and at 
Des Moines the Western Policy Committee 
was cosponsor. Representatives of many or- 
ganizations were brought into the discus- 
sions as speakers or members of panels and 
as invited guests. These included adult 
education groups, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, clubs, study groups, service clubs, 
churches, social welfare agencies, planning 
councils, American Association of University 
Women, League of Women Voters, state, 
county, and city officials, chambers of com- 
merce, colleges and universities, public 
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schools, the press, Office of War Informa- 
tion and Office of Price Administration, state 
and local defense councils, and similar 
groups. 

Local institutes have also varied in or- 
ganization. In some states, as Delaware 
and Maryland, one institute brought to- 
gether a majority of librarians in the area. 
New Jersey and Wisconsin held institutes in 
place of the annual meetings of the state 
library associations. In other states the 
institutes replaced the district meetings 
usually scheduled by the state library associ- 


ations. This plan was followed in Califor- 
nia, Nebraska, Michigan, Kansas, and- 
elsewhere. 


The state coordinators of still other states 
organized series of institutes independent of 
the state association meetings, frequently in 
‘collaboration with community groups. In 
Washington the public library and A.A.U.W. 
of Walla Walla sponsored an institute, and 
at Longview the institute was planned by 
the libraries of Longview and Kelso and the 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
of the two cities. Eight institutes covered 
Oregon; two large institutes were held in 
Indiana; four institutes in West Virginia 
received excellent publicity including radio 
announcements and a broadcast; five well- 
planned institutes have been held in New 
York State. Institutes for a single city have 
been sponsored by libraries and library clubs; 
for example, Detroit Public Library, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, and Co- 
lumbia, Mo., Library Club. 

Panels. At the National Institute ‘panels, 
composed of librarians at one session and 
subject experts at two sessions, presented 
issues for general discussion. The fourth 
session featured discussion from the floor. 
Panels were popular at most of the regional 
institutes and at larger local institutes. 
Speakers were preferred, however, for some 
regional institutes, as Pittsburgh, or were 
used in combination with panels and general 
discussion, as at St. Louis. With few ex- 
‘ceptions, discussion leaders have been drawn 
from outside the library profession. 

Detailed proceedings of the National In- 
stitute were distributed to the chairmen of 
regional institute committees and state co- 
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ordinators and offered for sale at cost. 
Similar reports have been issued for the 
regional institutes at Denver, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, while those at 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, Des Moines, 
Detroit, and others have been reported fully 
in state library periodicals. 

Mobilizing Our Brain Power, a book list 
compiled by the chairman of the Adult Edu- 
cation Board, was furnished for distribution 
at all institutes. Many institutes, particu- 
larly local institutes, exhibited the books 
included. Other materials were made avail- 
able for distribution at the regional institutes. 
The books and pamphlets included in the 
Fern Long lists on America and the War 
were displayed at the National Institute 
and the Chicago Regional Institute in an 
exhibit designed by the A.L.A. Public Re- 
lations Assistant. Both regional institutes 
and local institutes have reported effective 
exhibits, frequently supplemented by materi- 
als from the Office of War Information. 

Special program features of regional insti- 
tutes included a broadcast at Denver by the 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council, a broad- 
cast of the Western Reserve University 
Round Table at Cleveland, and a session 
open to the public at Portland. At Los 
Angeles and Seattle groups of librarians 
met voluntarily at the close of the insti- 
tutes to plan similar forums for their own 
communities. 

'The New York group adopted resolutions 
which were adopted in the same or similar 
form by other regional institutes, as follows: 

The regional institute placed itself on 
record in favor of: 

т. Personal reading and staff study in 
order that this broader knowledge may be 
translated into community study and activ- 
ity. 

2. The assumption by librarians of a 
positive leadership in the selection of books 
and in community activities. 

3. A restudy of all community groups and 
forces in order that library service on war 
or postwar problems may be more universal, 
more prompt, and more effective. 

4. Cooperation between all thinking 
groups of a community in asserting the 
importance of reading in the winning of an 
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early, an intelligent, and а permanent peace. 
To this end a recognition of the urgent need 
of the maintenance of and increase in the 
support to library service. 

5. Placing the weight of library influence 
behind national and governmental recogni- 
tion of the essential importance of reading 
matter in a national crisis in order that the 
most adequate allowance possible of paper 
and manpower be available for the produc- 
tion of books as weapons of war and for 
peace. 

Attendance. Attendance at the National 
Institute was limited by invitation to mem- 
bers of the A.L.A. Council and others who 
held official positions in the A.L.A. and in 
state and regional library organizations; 
heads of state and provincial library exten- 
sion agencies; state school library supervi- 
sors; and representatives of libraries, library 
schools, and .library groups who might 
assist in organizing specific regional or local 
institutes. The Executive Board limited the 
attendance reluctantly and for definite rea- 
sons which were announced: (1) to comply 
with the request of the O.D.T. that meet- 
ings be canceled or kept to the smallest 
possible number of people and (2) to fol- 
low the advice of discussion-conference 
experts who said that the desired purposes 
could not be achieved by a large group. 

This limitation of attendance aroused 
criticism on the part of a relatively small 
number of librarians who believed that 
meetings of general interest sponsored by 
the A.L.A. should not be closed to members. 
The majority, however, apparently accepted 
as valid the reasons for the decision of the 
Executive Board and the plan for issuing 
invitations on an official and not, a personal 
basis. They looked forward to participating 
in regional institutes or more frequently in 
the local institutes. Some criticism might 
have been avoided if each person had been 
told specifically why he was invited instead 
of receiving a general invitation which de- 
scribed the official groups included in the 
invitation list. 

'The regional institutes were conducted 
for library leaders in the area. To reduce 
travel and to keep the group to a size suit- 
able for discussion the regional institute 
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committees were expected to limit attendance 
as necessary. Some of them were able to 
open the sessions to all who cared to attend, 
but in thickly populated areas plans to secure 
representation from a maximum number of 
libraries were devised. Local institutes have 
been open without restriction. А major 
consideration underlying all arrangements - 
was the primary purpose of the institute 
series—to stimulate the holding of institutes 
in as many communities as possible so that 
almost every librarian and trustee might 
have an opportunity to attend at least one 
institute. 

One hundred and ninety-seven participants 
registered at the National Institute and for 
the most part attended all sessions. The 
attendance at regional institutes averaged 
two hundred at each session. At some of 
them many individuals were unable to attend 
all sessions; consequently the total number 
reached three hundred and fifty or four 
hundred. Cleveland registered 461 persons. 

Local institutes. Local institutes have 
probably averaged fifty to seventy-five indi- 
viduals. A few of them were as well 
attended as regional institutes. At Hibbing, 
Minn., the institute sponsored by the Range 
Library Trustees, the Arrowhead Librari- 
ans, and school librarians of the region was 
attended by 319 persons from twenty-four 
communities. The total included about two 
hundred citizens. The Long Island, N.Y., 
institute had an attendance of two hundred. 

Subjects for discussion. What questions 
have been discussed? Postwar questions 
were emphasized at most of the institutes 
with somewhat more attention to interna- 
tional than domestic problems. The rela- 
tionships between domestic problems today 
and their implications for the future led 
frequently to international aspects of the 
same problems as, for example, employment, 
health, and labor. At the regional institutes 
and more particularly at the local institutes 
practical problems facing libraries in their 
wartime services were stressed. The ques- 
tions noted will illustrate the range of dis- 
cussion: 


Domestic problems: changes in community 
living; occupational changes; adjustments 
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of citizens to wartime conditions; financial 
problems; agricultural problems; juvenile 
delinquency; racial relationships; equali- 
zation of opportunities for all citizens in 
education, employment, living conditions. 
International problems: isolationism vs. in- 
ternationalism; international economic and 
political cooperation; desirability of an 
international organization; foreign policy 
of the United States; economic problems, 
as trade, labor, employment, social secur- 
ity; health; education; racial questions. 
Questions facing librarians: getting informa- 
tion to the people on reasons for the war, 
on domestic and international questions 
on the war, and on postwar planning; co- 
operating with community groups in dis- 
seminating such information; developing 
self-education on the part of the people; 
adapting book collections to shifts in read- 
ing interests; extending library services 
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and resources; reporting and interpreting 
library service; reaching unserved groups 
in the community; securing adequate 
financial support for libraries. 


Results of the institutes. Librarians and 
trustees have been vocal in their apprecia- 
tion of an opportunity to give the library 
a place of responsible leadership in an im- 
portant community activity. They have been 
encouraged to develop the role of the library 
as an educational agency reaching out to all 
groups and individuals in a positive program 
of self-education. For the A.L.A. the series 
of institutes has been the means of drawing 
hundreds of librarians and trustees into 
active participation іп an A.L.A. project. 
The success of the institutes has depended 
upon them. We are proud of the results. 


Anita M. Hosrerrer 
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Committees Not Reporting 


The 


report: 


American Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy and А.Г.А. 

A.L.A. Catalog Code, Committee on Use of 

Advisory Board for the Study of Special 
Projects 

Book Post 

Canadian Library Advisory Board 

Chapters 

Code of Ethics 

Constitution and By-Laws 

Council Credentials 

Election 


following committees made по 


Finance . 

Institute of Food Technologists and A.L.A. 

Intellectual Freedom to Safeguard the 
Rights of Library Users to Freedom of 
Inquiry 

Libraries and the War 

Library Literature in "Translation 

Relations with H. W. Wilson Company 

State Relationships Joint Committee 

Substituting Divisional Publications 
A.L.A. Bulletin 


The report of the Joint Importations 
Committee was received at Headquarters 
but is being withheld. 


for 
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DA Washington Letter 


ALTHEA H. WARREN 


President of the American Library dssociation 
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ETWEEN the meeting of the Budget 
Committee, September 30 and Octo- 
ber 1, and the gathering of the Executive 
Board on Saturday, October 9, there was 
time for a trip to Washington in the inter- 
ests of libraries. Yes! The Headquarters 
Office was able to achieve the magic of 
reserving a room at the Hotel Washing- 
ton. 

W. A. Moon, the new chairman of 
the A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee, 
came from Richmond for three days and 
went with me up and down the marble 
corridors of the House of Representatives 
office buildings. 

The proposed bill for federal aid to 
libraries needs a champion to get the ap- 
proval of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion before the bill is presented to the 
House. ‘There are twenty members on 
this committee and one vacancy. We 
talked with several of them and found 
them not greatly concerned with voting 
five million dollars for rural and war area 
libraries when the teachers are asking for 
federal aid amounting to three hundred 
million dollars to bring teachers’ salaries 
more nearly up to the scale paid by indus- 
try. 

Congressman Graham A. Barden of 
New Bern, N.C., is chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and is a 
leader of energy and persuasiveness with 
a real enthusiasm for libraries. He suc- 
ceeded in getting the unanimous approval 
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of his committee for a bill on Vocational 
Rehabilitation Education and Training for 
returned servicemen. If he finds that the 
large national organizations to promote 
education and rural welfare are unequi- 
vocally in favor of federal aid for libraries 
he will put his strength behind it. 

The District of Columbia Library As- 
sociation met in the Library of Congress 
so that I had a chance to hear Harry M. 
Lydenberg describe his two years in the 
Benjamin Franklin Library and Richard 
Heindel tell of his first months in estab- 
lishing the O.W.I.’s first outpost library 
in London. 

Ralph M. Dunbar is the energetic and 
infallible guide for librarians to all the 
offices in Washington. He took me to 
O.C.D. where Glenn Jackson, head of 
the National Programs Division, is hop- 
ing librarians will cooperate with their 
local O.C.D. councils in planning training 
courses for volunteers to fill some of our 
clerical vacancies. 

Chester Kerr, of O.W.I., described his 
new Book Advisory Committee of trade 
and text publishers, American Booksellers 
Association, authors, librarians, and liter- 
ary agents. It meets in Washington the 
middle of October so its program will soon 
be told us by the library representatives, 
Keyes D. Metcalf and John B. Kaiser. 

W.M.C. listened courteously to our 
long-winded and impassioned recital of all 

( Continued on page 419) 
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Report from the Executive Secretary 


HE Executive Boarp met in Chi- 

cago, October 9-11. Seven sessions 
were held. President Warren, President- 
Elect Vitz, Vice President Doud, Retiring 
President Metcalf, and Executive Board 
members Fay, Herbert, Lord, Russell, and 
White were present. Treasurer Gjelsness 
and Executive Board members Sanderson, 
Scripture, and Stephens were unable to 
attend. 

Demobilization and Readjustment. 
President-Elect Vitz, at the request of 
other officers, had prepared a memorandum 
on what libraries can do to assist in the 
readjustment of ex-service men and women 
and war industry workers. The report 
analyzes the problems and makes specific 
recommendations for individual libraries 
and for the A.L.A. А second draft, re- 
vised in the light of criticism received 
from Executive Board members and others, 
will be prepared and sent to all members 
of the Council for further criticism. 
Extra copies will be available for free dis- 
tribution on request. It is hoped that this 
important memorandum on a subject of 
almost universal interest will be discussed 
at staff meetings and by many library 
organizations and that particularly those 
librarians who work directly with the 
public will contribute their ideas for re- 
vision. The Adult Education Board will 
join with the Executive Board in super- 
vising the Association’s work in this field. 

Readjustment of Librarians. The Ex- 
ecutive Board considered an outline of a 
statement on this subject which is being 
prepared by Ralph A. Ulveling and Don- 
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ald Coney at the request of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship and the 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. It 
discusses the problems which will confront 
the librarians when they return from mili- 
tary service or war industry or govern- 
ment positions; the possible dislocation of 
those who have filled their places during 
the absence; and the problems of library 
administrators who will be confronted 
with new conditions affecting salaries, 
hours, and recruitment. The article is 
to be published in the 4.7.4. Bulletin, 
probably early in 1944. 

Postwar Library Planning. At the re- 
quest of A.L.A. officers, Louis R. Wilson 


prepared during the summer an extensive 
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memorandum on postwar library planning. 
It was distributed in September to all 
members of the Council and to certain 
officers of divisions, boards, and commit- 
tees. Some criticisms had been received in 
time for Executive Board consideration. 
The board discussed the memorandum in 
detail. It was recognized that the report 
should be supplemented with information 
of planning activities in the many fields. 
Reports of planning activities of other na- 
tional library associations will also be 
sought and incorporated. It is hoped that 
after final revision the report can be pub- 
lished for wide distribution. 

Building on Wartime Experience. The 
board discussed informally what library 
gains and losses may be anticipated as the 
result of Army and Navy library service, 
Army and Navy education and training 
methods, lack of liberal education during 
the war, expansion of hospitalization, new 
trends in publishing, and the broadened 
international outlook of the American peo- 
ple. These subjects will be called to the 
attention of certain interested boards, com- 
mittees, and special groups with the sug- 
gestion that problems pertinent to their 
field be given consideration. 

International Relations. The board 
considered the Association's increasing ac- 
tivities in the international field and recog- 
nized with appreciation the honor of being 
called upon by foundations and the gov- 
ernment to administer large projects. It 
approved percentage allocations from the 
special funds to A.L.A. regular budget to 
cover direct costs of the Headquarters 
Office. The intention is to make each 
project carry its share of the load. 

The Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas was authorized to solicit 
an additional grant of seventy thousand 
dollars for the continuation in 1944 
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of its purchase of current scholarly 
periodicals for distribution after the 
war. 

Keyes D. Metcalf was appointed an al- 
ternate member of the International Re- 
lations Board to substitute for Rudolph 
Н. Gijelsness during his residence in Mex- 
ico. 

The following persons were reappointed 
trustees of the American Library in Paris: 
Perrin C. Galpin, J. Dwight Harris, 
Theodore Rousseau, John R. Simpson, and 
Edward А. Sumner. 

Washington Relations. President War- 
ren took time out between the Budget 
Committee meeting and the Executive 
Board meeting for a trip to Washington. 
On the basis of her conferences in Wash- 
ington, the board discussed government 
document distribution, priorities, federal 
aid, social security, W.M.C. regulations, 
the need for a Washington representative, 
and the need for a Washington newsletter. 
All matters will be followed through by 
specially designated representatives or by 
the chairman of the Federal Relations 
Committee and the A.L.A. staff. 

V.B.C. Although some libraries object 
to the closing of the Victory Book Cam- 
paign for the very good reason that books 
are still coming in in large numbers and 
requests for them continue to be presented 
by the armed forces and other appropriate 
agencies, the Executive Board formally 
concurred in the action of the V.B.C.- 
Directors to close the campaign. It hopes 
that this action will not prevent any 
library from continuing its own campaign 
if that seems wise. It believes that each 
library must decide this for itself and that 
each library should make its own ar- 
rangements for distribution to the armed 
forces and U.S.O., usually in its own 
vicinity. 
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Organization Matters. The need for 
more and better machinery to facilitate 
participation in A.L.A. affairs by Coun- 
cilors and members was discussed at 
length. In recognition of the difficulty of 
operating the machinery of the Association 
democratically in wartime without Coun- 
cil meetings and conferences, the Execu- 
tive Board requested officers of boards and 
committees and Headquarters staff to re- 
port to the Council by mail or in print 
frequently and promptly on their activi- 
ties and proposals. 

As there is no provision in the Consti- 
tution or By-Laws for correspondence 
votes of the Council, the board instructed 
the Executive Secretary to submit to the 
Councilors by mail a resolution which 
would authorize correspondence votes on 
Council business during the period when 
no meetings are held. 

The President was authorized to ap- 
point a special committee to plan and 
organize, if feasible, local meetings of li- 
brarians and trustees throughout the 
United States and Canada in cooperation 
with existing organizations to discuss 
questions of interest to the members of the 
Association. Аз an essentia] part of the 
idea, a summary of opinions expressed 
would be reported to officers, the Council, 
and appropriate boards and committees for 
their guidance. 

Creation of a Public Library Division. 
It was agreed that Carl Vitz initiate 
a petition for the organization of an A.L.A. 
division of public libraries. 

Meetings. The board considered care- 
fully the following proposals of boards 
and committees which require Council 
action: the continuation of the Jury on 
Citation of Trustees, institution library 
standards, county and regional statistical 
forms, and a pronouncement on library 
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revenues. It voted not to set the time and 
place for the next Council meeting be- 
cause there is not sufficient war-related 
business in these proposals to justify a 
meeting. 

Conference-in-Print. The board ap- 
proved recommendation of the Program 
Committee for something in the nature of 
a conference-in-print for publication in the 
Bulletin early in 1944. The subjects 
approved for discussion are: 

1. Demobilization and readjustment 
give libraries new educational opportuni- 
ties 

2. Financing public services after the 
war ^" 

3. Library planning—why and how 

4. Librarians after the war 

5. The emerging program of cultural 
relations 

6. Books which 
thought and action 

"Speakers" will be announced later. 

Resolution on Dr. Keppel. 'The follow- 
ing minute was adopted: "In the death 
of Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, American 
libraries lost one of their best friends. He 
is remembered with gratitude and honor 
by all and with affection by those who 
knew him well." 

Miscellaneous Business. The officers 
were authorized to solicit funds for a 
study of the library needs of the National 
Park Service. This was on the basis of 
a request from the director of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Louis J. Bailey was reappointed as 
A.L.A. representative to the Board of 
Directors of the H. W. Wilson Company 
for a period of three years. 

Several vacancies on boards and com- 
mittees were filed on the recommenda- 
tion of the President. The board recom- 
mended that the Committee on Libraries 
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and the War be discontinued by Council. 

A special committee was appointed to 
cooperate with the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany in preparation of the first supplement 
to the new Union List of Serials. This 
was in accordance with a request from the 
Н. W. Wilson Company and on the 
recommendation of Wyllis E. Wright, 
chairman of the Union List of Serials 
Committee. 

'The Budget Committee's recommended 
budget for 1943-44 was approved, subject 
to the approval of the estimated receipt by 
the Finance Committee. 

The suggestion that a new statement 
be made by the Association on freedom of 
speech and of inquiry was referred to the 
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Committee on Intellectual Freedom to 
Safeguard the Rights of Library Users 
to Freedom of Inquiry. 

The board voted to express its cordial 
appreciation to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education for the aid rendered to libraries 
by its Library Service Division and to 
urge upon the Office of Education the 
continued collection and publication dur- 
ing the war of college, school, and public 
library statistics, noting especially that 
such statistics are essential to all postwar 
planning. 

'The officers were instructed to solicit 
funds for several activities related to war- 
time conditions. 

Cart Н. MirAM, Executive Secretary 


Washington Letter 
(Continued from page 415) 


that public libraries are doing for the war 
effort and agreed to reconsider including 
our technical and war-related work in the 
"List of Essential Services." 

W.P.B. is issuing an official letter to say 
that public libraries are entitled to AA2 
under C.M.P. Reg. 5A for "Repairs made 
necessary by reason of any breakdown of 
plumbing, heating, electrical wiring or 
equipment, or elevator service, or to pro- 
vide against imminent breakdown: in a 
government-owned building." Book bind- 
егіеѕ can get АА2 priority for supplies for 
school, college, and government work. 

Carrington Gill, director of the Com- 
mittee for Congested Production Areas, is 
going to make a new effort to secure fed- 
eral funds to help in library services for 
building space and staff since Lanham Act 
money has been refused. 

Distribution of government documents 


to American libraries and to the libraries 
of Europe after the war was discussed at 
a meeting of the A.L.A. Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas. Although 


the printing budgets of all departments 


have been severely cut, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Office of Education, 
and the Bureau of the Census are attempt- 
ing to cooperate with the A.L.A. Storage 
space in Washington is being sought. 
'The exhilaration of original ideas and 
unison of determined purpose came from 
а staff meeting of the Washington public 
library. The first unit of Miss Herbert's 
new building is occupied by a war agency 
for the duration, but a stately old resi- 
dence with crystal chandeliers has been 
rented for offices back of the Carnegie 
Building, and the three departments for 
“Work Interests," “War Interests,” and 
"Home Interests" are in operation. 


Trustee Article 


American Libraries in the Postwar 


World 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Professor of political science, Queens College, and director of the Social 
Science Laboratory, Dr. Bradley is trustee of both Dillard University 
and the Queens Borough Public Library. 


UMORS of postwar educational develop-. 


ments in this country are already in 
the air. Plans are being projected not 
only to extend present educational facili- 
ties more widely to returning veterans and, 
demobilized war workers, but to expand 
. existing facilities in new directions. The 
most important of these new programs, 
from the point of view of the public li- 
brary, relate to adult education. What 
tole can libraries play in the potential 
educational and social advances of the 
postwar period ? 

First of all, it is imperative that li- 
braries maintain their present services 
and improve them. Book appropriations 
have been cut in some cases, staffs have 
been diluted, special activities have been 
curtailed, in the diversion of the national 
effort to immediate war objectives. As 
soon as the armistice is signed one of the 
first social services to be restored should 
be the public libraries of the country. 
They are our principal foci of popular 
nonprofessional education, our most effec- 
tive centers of leisure-time self-improve- 
ment for the people. Essential personnel 
needs should be met in order that the gen- 
eral services of the libraries be quickly re- 
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stored to full working efficiency and their 
special activities resumed on at least the 
prewar level. Book appropriations should 
be increased to keep up with current de- 
mands and to take up the slack of the war 
years. 

On these general propositions everyone 
will agree. To implement them will re- 
quire concerted effort on the part of the 
friends of libraries and of librarians them- 
selves. One of the strongest talking points 
will be the evidence of effective administra- 
tion of existing services and sound com- 
munity-based programs for wider postwar 
service. What are some possible service 
programs which will give our libraries an 
integral place in community life? 

The first interest of our returning vet- 
erans and demobilized war workers will 
be jobs. At whatever level our economy 
operates, competition for jobs will be keen. 
How can libraries more effectively help peo- 
ple to meet the problem of finding a job? 

Certainly, it is not the library’s business 
to become an employment agency. It can, 
however, do much to facilitate efficient job 
placement by the individual himself. We 
have readers advisers, children’s librarians, 
and other specialists today; why not a 
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vocational counseling librarian? Many 
veterans who have been away from their 
jobs will want to know how to pick up 
the latest tricks of their trade and to im- 
prove the level of their skills. Demobi- 
lized war workers will want to know 
where to turn to find new jobs and how 
to prepare themselves for them. So far 
as books can play а part—and in most in- 
dustries technological information is be- 
coming daily more important to keeping 
and holding a job—our libraries should 
be alert to the challenge. It will not be 
enough just to have the books on the 
shelves. "Through public relations pro- 
grams, school and industrial contacts, they 
must go out to meet the needs of a great 
segment of our most intelligent, but often 
ill-informed, population. 

There is another group to which our li- 
braries have, on the whole, failed to sell 
themselves—organized labor. There is 
already in existence a widespread labor- 
education movement. In postwar days 
this movement will inevitably expand. It 
needs the cooperation of the libraries as 
perhaps no other adult education activity 
does. Why does not the American Li- 
brary Association develop a nationwide 
program of labor-education services? A 
program flexible enough to meet local 
variations, broad enough to make the li- 
braries’ capacity for service evident, would 
receive a more active response from labor 
than hitherto. 


DRAMATIZING POSTWAR POTENTIALITIES 


‘It would be easy to list other potential 
postwar library services; that responsibility 
is primarily professional. Once outlined 
to meet community needs, it is a common 
problem of the professional librarian, the 
trustee, and the friend of the library to 
put it across. How? 


` 
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Basically, more of our librarians need 
to move from a passive to a positive ap- 
proach to their community with its 
kaleidoscopic variety of interests, activities, 
and groupings of people. ‘Too often li- 
brarians, shy at best and especially so about 
selling their own wares, have been content 
to take care only of those who cross the 
threshold. Moving the library onto the 
street, into the market place, telling the 
public about its resources and services— 
yes, on an advertising basis—has seemed 
contrary to the ethics of the profession. 
The postwar world will want to know 
from the library, no less than from any 
other public or private service agency, 
what it has to offer. We can well afford 
to stop hiding our candle under a bushel 
and reach out to all the people positively 
and continuously. 

Such an outreaching approach means 
that a sound and inclusive public relations 
program is an integral aspect of postwar 
library activity. There is every reason 
why every library system in our smaller as 
well as larger cities should begin mapping 
its publicity for the postwar period now. 
Competition for public funds will be keen; 
the direction in which available funds will 
be allocated will be, to a considerable de- 
gree, determined by the people’s interests 
and demands. If the libraries have some- 
thing that the people want, they will re- 
spond by supporting their libraries. 

The final answer as to whether our 
libraries have something the people want 
will come from what they offer to the 
people. New directions of service as well 
as old must be developed. Whom the 
services will benefit, and how, must be 
made intelligible the community. 
Those who experience some real benefits 
will give the libraries the support they 
need, 
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Pan Americanism through Public 


Libraries 


OLGA M. PETERSON 


A summary of the activities in public libraries which promote inter- 
American understanding, based on reports from a sampling of 
libraries in various regions of the United States. Only public 
library reports were used since space limitations prevent an 
adequate treatment of college, governmental, and 
special library activities at this time. 


COMPOSITE LIBRARY PROGRAM to 
develop inter-American understand- 
ing includes planned book purchase, study 
clubs, courses in Spanish, radio programs, 
newspaper articles, exhibits, book lists, 
lectures, forums, and movies, acquisitions 
for research, and story hours in Spanish 
for children in Spanish neighborhoods. 
Answers to a query sent by A.L.A. to one 
hundred libraries show that a respectable 
number of libraries are consciously en- 
couraging an interest in Latin America. 
Every library reported that book pur- 
chases on Latin America had increased in 
the last few years and that it has been 
necessary to buy many more Spanish and 
Portuguese grammars and readers than 
formerly. This increase is carrying over 
into children’s libraries, where interest is 
stimulated by a growing emphasis on Latin 
America in school programs. The intro- 
duction of Spanish language instruction 
into the elementary curriculum in Texan 
schools has created a demand in Texas 
children’s libraries for picture books and 
simple stories in Spanish. 
Several librarians in Texas report that 
the accomplishments of their children 


‘for their benefit. 


have inspired parents to learn Spanish. 
As a result adult book collections in that 
language are growing in response to de- 
mand from readers. Most Texan com- 
munities have a large Mexican population 
and have always stocked books in Spanish 
But in many cities, 
English-speaking readers are now making 
as much use of them as their Mexican 
neighbors. 

The librarian of Corpus Christi reports 
that she is now aiming her book purchases 
at “businessmen who may hope to deal 
with Latin American firms after the 
war.” 

Minneapolis, which has a collection of 
over two thousand books on Latin Amer- 
ica, notes many calls for novels dealing 
with Mexican and South American life. 
This library has analyzed the kinds of 
information people want about Latin 
America and illustrates with sample ques- 
tions on the monetary systems of various 
countries, the wind velocity and climate 
of Chile, the inscription on the base of the 
statue of Christ in the Andes, the attitude 
of Argentina toward the present war, 
South American labor laws, and educa- 
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tional methods and progress. 

St. Paul estimates at eighteen thousand 
its present annual circulation of books 
about Latin America and is adding to its 
collection at the rate of eight titles per 
month. 

Sacramento, Calif., attributes increased 
interest in Latin America to the number 
of people in the community who have 
gone south with the Army or to work on 
the Pan American Highway. One section 
of Seattle traces a sudden and sustained 
demand among adults for books about 
Latin America to a high school project 
which encouraged students to talk about 
Pan Americanism at home. More than one 
librarian points out that interest in the 
past year has shifted from travel, eco- 
nomics, and history of individual coun- 
tries to diplomatic and commercial 
relations with each other, with the United 
States, and with the rest of the world. 

More libraries are buying South Ameri- 
can magazines, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese editions of Reader’s Digest, the 
Inter-American Monthly, and the Bulle- 
tin of the Pan American Union. Art, 
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music, and picture collections experience 
greater need for Latin American ma- 
terials.' The music department in the 
Minneapolis Public Library declares it 
"never has any books in on South Ameri- 
can music." Books, bibliographies, collec- 
tions of folk songs, sheet music, and the 
"monumental Boletin Latino-Americano 
de Música” are available here. Many 
music librarians are helping to popularize 
Latin American music by featuring it in 
weekly library record concerts. 

Cleveland is one of several libraries 
setting up permanent alcoves or rooms de- 
voted to Latin America. These perma- 
nent collections range from a section of 
shelving in Beaumont, Tex., to the large 
reference collection, separately housed, in 
Cleveland. 

Latin American research collections 
vary in size and scope. Corpus Christi, 
Tex., has a file of theses on Latin America 
submitted to Texas colleges. Minneapolis 
has an unusually complete reference li- 
brary on South and Central American art 
and architecture. The New York Public 
Library reports more than a hundred rari- 
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ties in the Mexican Indian languages, and 
one of its most interesting items is a 
newsletter printed in Peru in 1657. A 
recent acquisition is the collection of Cen- 
tral American broadsides, newspapers, and 
pamphlets published in the 1830's. Less 
dramatic though perhaps more useful are 
complete files of essential government doc- 
uments, such as laws, treaties, census re- 
ports. 


CLUB PROGRAMS 


Study clubs and institutes are often 
responsible for much interest in Latin 
America, and librarians are instrumental 
in directing the attention of study club 
leaders to this particular subject. Detroit 
reports great success with a one-day insti- 
tute for study club program planners, at 
which the audience is instructed in study 
methods and the construction of a worth- 
while year’s program. А sample program 
is developed, and in 1942 the theme was 
Pan America. Detroit’s club leaders re- 
ceiyed book lists, viewed exhibits, and 
listened to speakers. Subsequently, the 
library helped them individually to plan 
for their particular groups. 

Almost half of the libraries reporting in 
this survey mentioned planning club pro- 
grams on Latin America. In one small 
town two clubs and a missionary society 
are devoting the entire year to the topic. 
In Minneapolis in 1941, 25 per cent of the 
reading courses prepared by the library 
for study clubs were about Latin America, 
but this percentage has dropped consider- 
ably in 1942 and 1943. 

For readers who prefer to do their 
studying as individuals many libraries 
maintain readers advisory service. 
Minneapolis provided eleven reading 
courses for these readers in one year, the 
subjects ranging from Latin American 
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fiction to archaeology and economics. In 
Brooklyn and some Texas libraries Mexi- 
cans are guided to a knowledge of the 
language, customs, and history of their 
new home by readers’ advisers who select 
books timed to their progress in the read- 
ing of English. 

Several cities have community institutes 


‘on Pan American relations lasting from 


two days to two months. In Des Moines 
the librarian was a member of the insti- 
tute planning committee. The library 
prepared exhibits and a book list which 
was mailed with invitations. In Rochester 
the two-month Conference on Latin Amer- 
ica was sponsored by the local university 
in cooperation with the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. The library 
planned a month-long supplementary pro- 
gram of weekly film showings, changing 
book displays, large exhibits from the Co- 
ordinator’s Office, and other exhibits of 
handicrafts and art work lent by local 
Latin Americans. Over seven hundred 
people registered as visitors to the exhibits, 
and eight hundred and fifty attended the 
movies. When the book displays were 
dismantled following the conference, two 
hundred and twenty books were circulated 
immediately. 

Librarians report active participation in 
community councils concerned with Latin 
America. In Beaumont, Tex., the li- 
brarian is the director. In Cleveland two 
committee heads are librarians. In De- 
troit the librarian is a director and several 
staff members are active on committees. 
In Berkeley, Calif., the librarian is an 
honored guest at the annual meeting be- 
cause of her services, and in San Diego 
her talk about books is a scheduled part 
of each monthly meeting. 

In Detroit the library supplements 
council activities by its own program of 


lectures and forums throughout the year. 
In Pittsburgh the Carnegie Library held 
one meeting on South American art and 
literature which drew five hundred and 
fifty people—without benefit of movies. 

Film programs in libraries are very 
popular. Almost always the films shown 
are from the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American’ Affairs. Corpus Christi, 
Tex., shows them once a week in a down- 
town park or lends them for showing to 
special groups. Оп one occasion Our 
Neighbors Down the Road was seen by 
fifteen hundred people. 'The librarian in 
Corpus Christi éxpressed a desire for the 
Forgotten Village with a Spanish sound- 
track so it could be shown to Mexicans 
“who believe in the soothsayer rather than 
the doctor." In some cases, as in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., the films are combined with 
discussion in the technique known as film 
forums, 

Two libraries, those of Washington, 
D.C., and Brooklyn, keep sets of Lingua- 
phone records in Spanish and Portuguese. 
These may be used in the library or may 
be borrowed by groups. Others sponsor 
language classes. Two libraries: report 
Spanish conversation clubs and reading 
groups. School children belong to a li- 
brary club in Oakland, Calif., which pre- 
sents weekly programs оп the arts, 
handicrafts, and music of the other Amer- 
icas. Even in cases where libraries do not 
sponsor clubs and classes, their informa- 
tion desks maintain directories of local 
agencies which do. 

Nine libraries stressed cooperation with 
schools. City, Mo, library 
branches are in school buildings, and teach- 
ers work closely with librarians in planning 
units of work about Latin America. Book 
lists are often prepared by the library for 


Kansas 





special class projects, and in some cases 
small book collections are deposited in 
classrooms until the projects are completed. 


DEVELOPING INTEREST 


Libraries realizé that many of their 
patrons and potential patrons have never 
considered reading a book about Latin 
America and are not sufficiently interested 
to attend courses or movies. These they 
seek to intérest.in various ways, chiefly by 
exhibits or attractive illustrated and anno- 
tated book lists. In Detroit parents came 
to the library to see maps and posters 
about Latin America executed by their 
children. The public library and the 
museum in Newark, N.J., collaborated in 
a series of exhibits which attracted public 
attention for a year and a half, not only 
to the subjects illustrated but to the books 
in which interested readers could find fur- 
ther information. Book lists are repro- 
duced cheaply so that they may be dis- 
tributed free. One thousand copies of a 
children’s list were sent to the schools of 
Worcester, Mass., and the Wilkes-Barre, 
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Pa., public library incorporated а list on 
Latin America in its monthly bulletin to 
schools. Short lists are printed in news- 
papers or announced over the air on library 
radio programs. 

Some special services or activities re- 
ported by libraries do not fit into a general 
pattern but are interesting and valuable 
nevertheless. The Brooklyn Public Li- 
„brary is able to keep records of all bor- 
rowers asking for books in Spanish. These 
readers are notified when new Spanish 
books are added to the library. A Latin 
American librarian was a paid member of 
the Rochester, N.Y., Public Library staff 
for two months. Outside the library he 
met with many groups of people, talking 
formally and informally about Mexico; 


He spoke on radio programs and to high, 


school assemblies. Не represented the li- 
brary at many civic gatherings and was 
the subject of newspaper stories. His 
recommendations ‘for the purchase of 
Spanish and French books and books about 
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Mexico and Latin America are of perma- 
nent value to the Rochester collection. 

On the other hand, the New York 
Public Library lent Carleton Sprague 
Smith, chief of its Music Division, to lec- 
ture in Latin America under the auspices 
of a Brazilian foundation. 

Libraries serving large South or Cen- 
tral American populations have a special 
problem. In large or medium-sized cities 


'there are branches catering entirely to a 


Spanish-speaking clientele. Many South- 
western communities have large Mexican 
housing projects where book deposit sta- 
tions are maintained for the convenience 
of Mexican residents. Story hours in 
Spanish are scheduled every week, and 
some libraries boast storytellers who are 
adept at telling the old folk tales the way 
their listeners heard them at home. Li- 
brary service to these Latin Americans is 
an introduction to the opportunities of 
their new life plus conservation of the 
cultural heritage of their homelands. 


Appeal for National Library of Peru 


_ А HANDSOMELY PRINTED APPEAL оп behalf. of the National Library of Peru and the 
Lima Geographical Society has been written by Archibald MacLeish and is being issued 


by the Government Printing Office. 


The library and society, housed jointly, suffered a disastrous fire on May 10, and 
thousands of books and manuscripts were destroyed. 
Many countries and institutions in the Americas are assisting in the rehabilitation of 


these important cultural institutions. In order to organize most effectively the coopera- 
tion in the United States of individuals, private institutions, and the government, the 
Secretary of State has appointed a Committee to Aid the National Library of Peru and 
the Lima Geographical Society, of which Mr. MacLeish is the chairman. 

Several members of the committee, including Keyes D. Metcalf and Lewis Hanke, 
surveyed the resources and needs of the area in the late summer. 

The need for books for the two libraries varies from standard reference books to 
geographical works on the nations of the world. Any library wishing to send duplicate 
copies from its collections may address inquiries to Dr. Lewis Hanke, director of the 
Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress. 


For the American as World Citizen 


AUBRY LEE HILL GRAHAM 


This account by Mrs. Graham of the experience of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia in the use of language records is sponsored by the 
А A.L.A. Audio-Visual Committee. 


AVE YOU language records in Hin- 
dustani?" a serious voice inquired 


over the telephone recently at the Wash- : 


ington public library. This is one of many 
inquiries which have come from interested 
persons in the nation's capital since the 
library began its experimental use of 
Linguaphone records. 

Records in Spanish and Portuguese were 
bought in November 1941. For several 
months they were used primarily for lend- 
ing to governmental agencies for employee 
study. In July the records, accompanying 
textbooks, and a record-player were placed 
in the Georgetown branch, and a brief 
note to this effect appeared in one of the 
four daily papers. The response was im- 
mediate. During the next ten weeks fifty- 
one individuals used the records 248 hours. 
Intensity of interest varied from the three 
persons who used the records forty, thirty- 
four, and twenty-five hours respectively to 
the twenty-three who made only one 
reservation. Evening hours were about 
twice as popular as afternoon hours, Only 
fifteen reservations were made for morning 
hours. 

'The records are little trouble to ad- 
minister. They are kept in a separate 
room, The user is escorted to the room 
on his first visit and is given brief in- 
structions about the operation of the ma- 
chine, which is similar to any ordinary 


portable record-player. "Then he is left 
alone. 

"The facts given below do not pretend to 
be exhaustive or conclusive. They are 
offered merely as a possible guide to other 
librarians who may be interested in pro- 
viding language records. 

During September any person who ap- 
peared to be interested was invited to 
answer a questionnaire asking what lan- 
guages he wished to study if language 
records were available, his purpose in 
studying languages, his occupation, and his 
age group. One hundred answers have 
been tabulated. 

Spanish came first in popularity, with 
50 interested respondents. French came 
next with 33, German 24, Russian 17, 
Portuguese 10, Italian 9, Chinese 5, 
Arabic 3, Swedish and Hebrew 2 each, 
and Hindustani, Hungarian, Japanese, 
Latin, Norwegian, Persian, advanced 
Polish, Czech, and Dutch 1 each, 

Men and women were about equally 
divided. Thirty checked the age group 
18-24, forty-eight the group 25-39, thir- 
teen the group 40-54, four the group 55 
and over, and five did not check an age 
group. 

Under the question “What is your pur- 
pose in studying languages?” five alterna- 
tives were listed. The number checking 
each is given below: 
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а. To prepare for government service 
abroad 35 
b. To prepare for business opportunities 


abroad Now 9 
After the war 32 

c. Needed in connection with present 
work 19 


d. For general culture 
e. Other (please specify) 


Some of the answers under “Other” 
were “diplomatic assignment soon and 
definitely” (photographer), for war serv- 
ice abroad (1+. jg., U.S.N.R.), “for gen- 
eral review" (attorney), "for scientific 
research" (engineering assistant). One 
farsighted young man of seventeen, a 
laboratory assistant, stated "for ph.d. re- 
quirements."' 


OCCUPATIONS or USERS 


Occupations were varied, including 
twenty clerks, stenographers, and secre- 
taries; five service men and women; five 
housewives ; four students; four librarians; 
three teachers. No effort has been made to 
group the remaining fifty-nine who gave 
such varied occupations as chemist, econo- 
mist, draftsman, ceramic technologist, in- 
terpreter, translator, foreign broadcasting 
intelligence service of the F.C.C., elec- 
trician, geographer, passenger conductor, 
intelligence officer. One housewife said, 
“Т shall go to Latin America soon," and 
another stated, "Husband in Army, mili- 


tary government; possibly live abroad . 


after the war." 

We are pleased with the experiment 
thus far. We hope, if funds can be found, 
to place the more popular records in 
several branch libraries because of the 
difficulties of transportation and the lim- 
ited time employed persons have for such 
study. Also, the limit of usefulness of 
one machine and one set of records for 
individual study has been fairly well dem- 
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onstrated. There is room for experimenta- 
tion with groups, organized outside the 
library or with the aid of the library. А 
group of housewives in another neighbor- 
hood has asked the branch librarian there 
to borrow the machine and records for 
the group to use one morning a week. It 
would be desirable to have several sets of 
the textbooks for circulation. 

The Army is using specially prepared 
phonograph records to teach basic words 
and expressions in thirty languages to the 
soldiers. Benjamin Fine in the New 
York Times Magazine for Sept. 26, 1943, 
describes the experiment: 


Under the Army’s Education Branch, 
Special Services Division, A.S.F., headed by 
Col. Francis T. Spaulding, formerly dean of 
the School of Education, Harvard University, 
a far-reaching program has been developed. 
'The project has broken with the traditional 
procedures of schools and colleges and has 
produced remarkable results in teaching 
masses of men to speak foreign languages. 
Fortunately after six to eight hours of in- 
struction the soldier is able to speak enough of 
a foreign tongue to cope with his new sur- 
roundings and understand the people in his 
corner of the earth. ... The soldier learns 
to ask simple questions, give commands, and 
understand the most probable answers the 
natives may give. Аз the material is en- 
tirely self-teaching, it is possible for groups 
of men. . . as many as one hundred to a 
group, to learn the words and phrases in 
from eight to fifteen hours. 


ANOTHER ADULT ÉDUCATION 
FACILITY 


Citizens of the United States are about 
to become world citizens in a more literal 
sense than ever before. The need among 
adults to speak the languages of the peo- 
ple with whom they will be dealing after 
the war challenges the public library to go 
one step further in the provision of adult 
education facilities, 


Demobilization and Readjustment 


HE A.L.A. gave formal recognition 

last July to the increasingly urgent 
problem of demobilization and the read- 
justment of the veteran and the war in- 
dustry worker to postwar America. The 
officers of the A.L.A. appointed Carl Vitz, 
the President-Elect, a one-man committee 
to study the problem of demobilization and 
what it means for libraries and to make 
suitable recommendations for immediate 
action. Mr. Vitz has prepared a working 
memorandum which is now in the process 
of final revision. 
Vitz’s statement of the problem. 


The withdrawal of 10,000,000 men and 
women from civilian life into the armed 
forces and the shift of many millions more 
into war work have wrought profound 
changes. When this flow in man power has 
been fully reversed, and more than a be- 
ginning has already been made, changes even 
greater may be expected. 

Librarians need to be aware of an altering 
world, of the intensive methods of education 
developed in the stress of war, and of the 
new conditions of working and of living that 
may be expected. Most important, they 
must become fully acquainted with this one 
sixth of our population who have learned 
much in the school of war and to serve 
whom the library of today and tomorrow 
must develop more effective methods, fuller 
resources, and, above all, a better under- 
standing. 


So that individual librarians may work 
and plan in parallel through the рге- 
liminary stages of this major problem for 
libraries, Mr. Vitz has prepared the fol- 
lowing beginning reading list on demobi- 
lization. The final draft of Mr. Vitz’s 
report will be made available to the mem- 
bership at the earliest opportunity. 


We quote from Mr. 


READING List 


National Resources Planning Board. De- 
mobilization and Readjustment. June 1943. 
106p. 

“The basic document, Proposals for the orderly 
handling of the demobilization and readjustment of 
men coming out of the armed forces and from war 
industry.” 

University of Chicago Round Table. When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home. A radio 
discussion by S. H. Nerlove, Floyd Reeves, 
and Ralph Tyler. Sept. 5, 1943. 28p. 
Includes a special supplement on demobilization and 
readjustment. 


American Academy of Political and Social 


Sciences. “Our Service Men and Economic 
Security." The Annals, v. 227, May 1943. 
213p. 


“Re-education of the Returned Soldier and Sailor" 
by Morse А. Cartwright is a particularly pertinent 
chapter. 

Institute of Adult Education. Report of the 
Commission on Post-War Training and 
Adjustment. 1942. 54p. 


Principles relating to the educational problems of 
returning soldiers, sailors, and displaced war indus- 
try workers. 


U.S. Armed Forces Institute. 
S. Army Institute. 1942. З9р. 


“college catalog’? on how to enroll, credits, and 
eat tower 700) by this agency to provide cor- 
respondence courses to the men in the armed 
services, 


Office of War Information. 
the Armed Forces.” Mimeographed Re- 
lease, Aug. 15, 1943. 24p. 


Summarizes what the armed forces are doing for 
the training and education, war and postwar, of 
their personnel. Very fully reported in Saturday 
Review of Literature, Sept. 18, 1943, p. 7-9, 27-28. 


Catalog of 


“Education in 


American Council on Education. Sound 
Educational Credit for Military Experi- 
ence; A Recommended Program. 1943. 
35Р. 

How to tie various types of Army training into 
postwar educational programs. 

American Council on Education. Higher 
Education and National Defense. Irregular 
Bulletin. Planographed. 
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“Activities and Plans of Higher Education for the 
Postwar Period," Bulletin No. 55, June 3, 1943, and 
“Summary of Replies to Postwar Educational Op- 
portunities for Service Personnel" Bulletin No, 57, 
Aug. 16, 1943, are recent releases. 

Wright, J. C. Vocational Training Prob- 
lems, When the War Ends. U.S. Office of 
Education, Vocational Division Leaflet No. 
12, 1943. 40р. 

More than 60 problems are stated and solutions 
discussed. Especial emphasis on war workers. 


“From War to Work; How to Get Full 
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Employment and Keep It Going.” 
Graphic, May 1943. 234p. 

One of the Calling America special issues containing 
17 articles by authorities on business, labor, social 
security, and finance. 

Gray, Carl. “The Gray Plan for Post-War 
Reemployment." Occupations, October 1943, 
P. 3-9. 


Plans both for services to veterans and to persons 
demobilized from war industries. 


Survey 


Revisions in a Divisional Constitution 


T THE MEETING of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young 
People Board of Directors in Cleveland 
Sept. 17, 1943, approval was given to the 
emergency action of making provision for 
a vote by mail on revisions of the constitu- 
tion. The Constitution Committee of the 
division urged this action because the present 
constitution does not permit the chairmen 
and the vice chairmen of the Public Library 
Section and the School Libraries Section to 
have any voice on the board. "These officers 
as well as the retiring president are ex 
officio board members without vote. "This 
deprives the division board of their full 
participation. Equally important—it gives 
the sections! official representatives on the 
board no weight in board decisions. This 
situation seems most undesirable and un- 
democratic to the committee and the division 
board. In the opinion of the division board 
it necessitates immediate action. Conse- 
quently, because no business meetings of the 
division are being held during the war, the 
board has authorized as an emergency 
action the consideration by mail of the revi- 
sions recommended. ‘The board approved 
unanimously the revisions as submitted. 
Division members who attended the Mil- 
waukee A.L.A. conference in June 1942 
received mimeographed copies of the division 
constitution with which the revisions can be 
studied. Any division members who do not 
have a copy of the present constitution may 
receive one immediately by sending a request 
for it to the School and Children's Library 


Division at A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

'The division board approved the following 
changes and recommends their adoption by 
the membership. The form for vote on 
these revisions in the constitution will be 
sent all division members in December. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article IV. Sections. Section 2a. 


A member of the School Libraries Section, 
the Children's Library Association, or the 
Young People's Reading Round 'Table may 
join these or other groups organized later upon 
payment annually of a special membership fee 
to the treasurer of each additional group 
joined. (This is a substitution for an am- 
biguous statement.) . 


Article VI. 


Management. Section т. 


The administration of the affairs of the 
division shall be vested in a board of directors 
which shall consist of the officers of the divi- 
sion, three directors elected by each section, the 
retiring president, and the chairmen and vice 
chairmen of the sections. (Only change is 
omission of words “ex officio without vote” 
relating to retiring president and section chair- 
men and vice chairmen.) 


Article VI. 
tion 3a. 


Management. Section 3 and Sec- 


Meetings of the board of directors may be 
called by the chairman at such times and places 
as he may designate and shall be called upon 
request of a majority of the board. 

(a) A majority of the board shall constitute 
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a quorum. (Only change is omission of words 
"exclusive of ex officio members.") 
Section 1. 


Article VIII. Amendments. 


Insert Article VIII, Section ra. In case no 
annual meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation shall be held, the board of directors 
may provide for a vote by mail. Amendments 
properly proposed and published in the 4.14. 
Bulletin may then be submitted to the member- 
ship and passed by an affirmative vote of three 
fourths of all ballots received. (To provide 
for emergencies.) 


Article VIII. Amendments. Section 2. 


Insert Article VIII, Section 2a. In case no 
annual meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation shall be held, the board of directors 
may provide for a vote by mail. Amendments 
to by-laws properly proposed and published in 
the 4.1.4. Bulletin may then be submitted to 
the membership and passed by an affirmative 
vote of three fourths of all ballots received. 
(To provide for emergencies.) 


By-Laws 


Article П. Nominations and Elections. Sec- 
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tion xb. (Makes section consistent with 


Article VI in the constitution.) 


Each year there shall be elected a vice 
president who shall serve one year as vice 
president, the following year as president, and 
the third year as a member of the board of 
directors. The secretary and the treasurer 
shall be elected for concurrent terms of three 
years each. (Only change is omission of words 
"without vote" at end of first sentence.) 


Article I]. Nominations and Elections. Sec- 
tion 1c. Omit. (This section concerns first 
election after division was established. Since 
that is past history, the omission of the section 
is recommended.) 


Article VI. 


tion r. 


Boards and Committees. Sec- 


Members of standing committees appointed 
by the president of the division to consider 
matters of the division which require some 
continuity of attention and membership shall 
be appointed for overlapping terms not to 
exceed three years with possibility of re- 
appointment for only one more term im- 
mediately succeeding. (То make possible 
better committee continuity, allowing three- 
year terms when needed.) 


Librarians in the Armed Forces 


АВЕ YOU SURE that A.L.A. Headquarters has the latest information on your librarian 
friends and acquaintances and fellow staff members who are now in the armed forces? 
The 4.L.4. Handbook is about to go to press, and we want the honor roll of our mem- 


bers in the armed forces to be as complete as possible. 


Headquarters without delay. 


This information must reach 


The A.L.A. Personnel Division maintains a list of men and women, both members 


and nonmembers, who are now serving in or with the armed forces. 


Both enlisted 


personnel and officers in all branches of the service and men and women employed in 
professional library positions with the armed forces are included. 
© Data on all librarians should include name, branch of service, and service rating іп 
the armed forces. Also list library connection, including the position and type of work 
(professional, clerical, maintenance), and library school whenever possible. 

We would rather have the information duplicated by libraries, library schools, and 
individuals than miss an entry. Send that information now! 


Expanding the National 
| Union Catalog 


ROBERT BINGHAM DOWNS 


The chairman of the Joint Committee on the National Union Catalog, 
representing A.L.A. and the Association of Research Libraries, under- 
lines the importance 1o libraries generally of the National Union 
Catalog and describes plans for expanding it. 


T EVERY CONFERENCE held in recent 
А years on library cooperation and the 
improvement of American library re- 
sources for research there has been one 
point of unanimous agreement, namely, 
that energetic efforts should be made to 
complete the National Union Catalog in 
the Library of Congres. The primary 
importance of obtaining for this great 
bibliographical tool a full record of all 
titles held by libraries in the United States 
has long been recognized by librarians and 
scholars generally. 

'The National Union Catalog has been 
called "the key to Western Hemisphere 
technical and scholarly research." The 
most vital service it offers at present is its 
use as a finding list, bringing under a 
single control the library book resources of 
the nation and enabling an investigator to 
ascertain economicaly and quickly the 
location of any available book. By the use 
of microfilm reproductions of books found 
through the union catalog, a research 
worker in the most remote place can pur- 
sue his studies with the extraordinary 
facilities of leading American libraries at 
his command. Among additional uses for 
the union catalog—as yet largely potential 


and only partially realized— are those 
leading to greater economy in cataloging 
operations by individual libraries and the 
prevention of unnecessary duplication of 
little-used books, which releases money for 
the acquisition of material not now in the 
United States. 

À comprehensive study of union cata- 
logs, recently published, estimated that 
there are ten million different titles in 
American libraries, of which slightly over 
six million are now listed in the National 
Union Catalog) ^ Approximately four 
million titles are, therefore, still lacking. 
Few libraries are completely represented, 
and these are chiefly libraries that have 
printed their own cards over a long 
period. Even such institutions as Harvard 
University Library and the New York 
Public Library, which have made regular 
and extensive card contributions for many 
years, could, on the basis of careful sam- 
pling, supply several hundred thousand 
additional entries to the union catalog. 

During the 1942 A.L.A. conference at 
Milwaukee a meeting on library coopera- 
tion was called by Charles H. Brown, 

1Downs, Robert В., ed. Union Catalogs in the 


rd States. American Library Association, 1942, 
p. 61-62. 
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NATIONAL UNION CATALOG 


then President of the Association. It was 
proposed and voted there that a special 
committee be appointed to consider ways 
and means of bringing the National Union 
Catalog to a reasonable degree of com- 
pleteness. Subsequently a committee to 
represent the A.L.A. and the Association 
of Research Libraries? was appointed by 
Keyes DeWitt Metcalf. 

Various possible methods of rounding 
out the union catalog have been discussed 
by the joint committee. It was finally 
agreed that publication in book form of 
the Library of Congress catalog of printed 
cards seems to offer the most hopeful solu- 
tion to the problem. The plan adopted 
was to ask members of the Association of 
Research Libraries and some sixty other 
selected libraries to check volumes of the 
Library of Congress printed catalog as 
they appear during the next three or four 
years and to report any.titles, with speci- 
fied exceptions, not recorded therein to 
the National Union Catalog. 


RESPONSE 


The response to this proposal has been 
highly encouraging, despite wartime con- 
ditions with their serious reaction on edu- 
cational institutions. Approximately forty 
large libraries have stated that they will 
undertake to make a complete check un- 
less unforeseen obstacles prevent. A simi- 
lar number have agreed to check on an 
experimental basis, a majority of these 
counting upon carrying on the project to 
the end. A few additional libraries will 
check for their special collections only or 
will supply microfilms of their catalogs. 
It is estimated that those libraries expect- 


2 The members аге L. Quincy Mumford, New York 
Public Library; Andrew D. Osborn, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library; and Robert B. Downs, University 
of Illinois Library; working in collaboration with 
Luther H. Evans and George Schwegmann from 
the Library of Congress. 
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ing to complete the checking assignment 
contain a total of thirty-six million vol- 
umes or twelve million titles, On the 
basis of samplings from regional union 
catalogs and several large libraries, at least 
45 per cent of these titles are not repre- 
sented in the Library of Congress catalog. 
Therefore, the contributing libraries will 
probably supply between five and six mil- 
lion titles to the National Union Catalog. 
In objection to the committee’s plan it 
has been pointed out that the Library of 
Congress catalog does not show the con- 
tents of the National Union Catalog. An 
answer to this criticism is that any book 
sufficiently rare to lack representation in 
the Library of Congress should have all 
available copies recorded in the union 
catalog. It is doubtful that the duplica- 
tion among such items is excessive. The 
long-term objective of the union catalog 
is to locate at least one copy of every book 
important for study and research in the 
United States and, whenever possible, to 
locate copies of the same book in several 
different geographical areas. The burden 
on the largest libraries is thus relieved by 
spreading library use among a considerable 
number of institutions, and each region of 
the country is made as self-sufficient as its 
resources will permit. 
' ]t is anticipated that many libraries 
which would not find it worth while to 
make a complete check of the Library of 
Congress catalog will have developed 
special collections of outstanding value, 
and these should be fully reported to the 
National Union Catalog. Libraries with 
important holdings of local history are an 
example. Any library in the country hav- 
ing what it considers unusual materials in 
any field will, it is hoped, take the initia- 
tive in reporting them to the union catalog. 
Certain types of material are being 


. 
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omitted in the checking process. These 
include American imprints before 1876, if 
the catalog being copied has been thor- 
oughly covered by the American Imprints 
Inventory; titles in the new Union List of 
Serials, newspapers, and law reports; 
manuscripts; American government publi- 
cations, except for documents originating 
in the state where the library is located; 
incunabula, if listed in Stillwell; analytics, 
except for complete volumes in mono- 
graphic series; and duplicates of entries 
previously reported to the union catalog. 
Elimination of these categories will reduce 


substantially the number of titles to be - 


supplied by libraries. 

The relation of regional union catalogs 
to plans for expanding the National Union 
Catalog is important. Hundreds of li- 
braries are now recorded in regional cata- 
logs, including some of the principal re- 
search collections. It would obviously be 
uneconomical to check these libraries in- 
dividually ; a better plan would be to check 
such regional catalogs as those of Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland directly into the 
National Union Catalog. An appropria- 
tion has recently been voted by the present 
Congress for checking the Cleveland and 
Philadelphia union catalogs. The extent 
of the contribution which could be made 
is shown by the fact that the eleven leading 
regional catalogs would add about the 
same number of new entries as thirty-nine 
institutional members of the A.R.L. 


FUTURE ACCESSIONS 


А separate problem from the listing of 
past accumulations of books, though no 
less important, is the matter of current 
and future accessions. If libraries can 
once be persuaded to send a full record 
of their holdings to Washington, most of 
them will be interested in maintaining that 
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record complete. Concretely, 
the Library of Congress Card 
arranging to examine all card 
which cards cannot be suppli 
planning to ask for a C.D.U. (с: 
for union catalog) entry for 
considered desirable. Furthe 
braries now checking the Libra: 
gress book catalog are requestec 
the National Union Catalog ` 
for important older material 3 
may acquire subsequent to tl 
checking operation. 


LOCAL ADVANTAGES TO Li 


Unquestionably there will be 
local advantages for libraries pz 
in the checking project. One 
the correction of unconvention 
ing. This will improve tl 
quality of cataloging in a great 1 
Libraries will also have an opp 
review their holdings in relat 
Library of Congress, perhaps t 
to fill in gaps discovered in tl 
tions. The principal objective 
is to accomplish a notable piece 
tive work for the benefit of lil 
scholars generally. 

In making the proposal fo 
the Library of Congress catalo; 
committee fully realized the la: 
of time and labor involved for « 
libraries. It was also keenly ам 
vailing .personnel difficulties 
spread reductions їп library 
Nevertheless, the goal to be 
obtaining a virtually complete 
research books in American libr 
desirable and worth while tha: 
will be fully justified. The us 
having these resources at our 
during the present national eme 
afterward is clearly evident. 


What They’re Doing 


The information included in this summary was compiled from material 
received at Headquarters from librarians throughout the country. 


HE War RELOCATION AUTHORITY 

has issued recommendations for li- 
brary service at relocation centers, provid- 
ing for trained librarians to supervise the 
school and community libraries and to 
be on the staff of the superintendent of 
education. A library board of evacuee 
representatives and a union catalog for 
school and community libraries have also 
been suggested. 

The Chicago Public Library is provid- 
ing library service to the ships, coast guard 
vessels, and lighthouses on the Great 
Lakes. 

The young people’s room of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, in cooperation with 
community youth groups, sponsored a 
“Youth Goes to War" exhibit in the 
spring. Representatives from twenty of 
the city high schools helped plan the ex- 
hibit, which was built around the High 
School Victory Corps program. Each day 
of the exhibit was sponsored by a special 
school with representatives on hand to act 
as‘ hosts. A number of the schools co- 
operating had stories about the exhibit in 
their high school papers. Students of the 
various schools of the city signed a large 
red, white, and blue guest book, and the 
school with the largest number of signers 
in proportion to its enrolment won the 
privilege of selecting ten books to be placed 
in the young people’s collection and to be 
marked with a special bookplate. A scrap- 
book of the materials prepared in connec- 


tion with the exhibit may be borrowed 
from the Public Relations Division. 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave. Chicago II. 

'The Montclair Free Public Library has 
for several months experimented with the 
use of the International Business Ma- 
chines in record keeping for libraries. The 
experiment has enabled the library to 
gather interesting records of library serv- 
ice in a medium-sized city. Duplicate 
copies of the most pertinent of the cards 
have been made, and the library will send 
them to anyone who is interested in mak- 
ing a study of the records. It is neces- 
sary to have the I.B.M. sorting machines 
available if the cards are used. 

'The information available on the trans- 
action cards includes: (1) what kinds of 
persons borrow a specific class or group of 
books, (2) how fiction borrowing is di- 
vided according to plot, (3) how fiction 
borrowing is divided according to age of 
borrowers, (4) the kinds of books bor- 
rowed by children from the branch which 
is in a prosperous residential neighbor- 
hood, (5) the kinds of books borrowed 
by children from the main library one 
block from an active school library, (6) 
the kinds of books borrowed by high school 
children, especially to see the light which 
this borrowing throws on the supply of 
books and services in high school libraries, 
(7) the reading interests of a certain age 
group, (8) what kinds of persons borrow 
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a specific title. Information is at hand 
for the following titles: Willkie’s One 
World, Lippmann’s U. S. Foreign Policy, 
Holt’s George Washington Carver, Ott- 
ley's New W orld a-Coming, White's They 
W ете Expendable, Carlson’s Under Cover, 
and Hersey’s Into the Valley. А 

The Lucius Beebe Memorial Library of 
Wakefield, Mass., has set aside a Victory 
Room in the library. Books about the 
United Nations, technical books, maps, 
and other materials relating to the war 
are gathered together in this one room to 
make the materials easily accessible. 

The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin of 
Mexico City is having excellent use made 
of its facilities. Rudolph Н. Gjelsness, 
acting director of the library, reports that 
it has become necessary to move chairs 
from the auditorium into the reading room 
in order to care for the late afternoon 
crowds and that the children’s room is 
crowded every day. There is a growing 
demand for reference help on all sorts of 
questions from both American and Mexi- 
can residents of Mexico City. 


CooPERATING WITH FEDERAL AGENCIES 


How the Wichita City Library cooper- 
ated with the U. S. Employment Service 
and the War Manpower Commission in 
furthering a campaign for recruiting wom- 
en war workers is reported by Ruth E. 
Hammond, librarian. Ап afternoon meet- 
ing in the library auditorium for the pur- 
pose of informing women in the com- 
munity of the need for women in war in- 
dustries was planned by a committee in- 
cluding area and local officials of the War 
Manpower Commission, a representative 
from the local office of the U. 5. Employ- 
ment Service, and the librarian. The 
meeting was timed to inaugurate an inten- 
sive recruiting campaign in Wichita. 
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In addition to newspaper publicity, 
which was handled by the U.S.E.S., let- 
ters to publicize the meeting were sent to 
presidents of twenty-five women's organ- 
izations. The library prepared the mail- 
ing list, and the letters were sent out on 
the letterhead of the War Manpower 
Commission and under the signature of 
the area director. The library obtained, 
through the A.L.A., a set of posters, re- 
productions of the exhibit “Women in 
War Work" from the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, to display at the meeting. 

One hundred women attended the 
meeting to hear talks by the area director 
of the War Manpower Commission, the 
manager of the Wichita U.S.E.S. office, 
the director of war production training in 
the public schools, and the women's coun- 
selor of Boeing Airplane Company. An 
official of Beech Aircraft presided. ‘Two 
interviewers from the U.S.E.S. present 
at the meeting interviewed twenty-three 
applicants following the program. News- 
paper and word-of-mouth publicity after 
the meeting had additional results for the 
recruiting campaign. 


Lists 


The St. Louis Public Library made a 
survey of the use of the books included in 
the A.L.A. short reading list Mobilizing 
Our Brain Power. The survey disclosed 
that 707 copies of the 16 books had been 
read by 521 persons in all walks of life, 
92 of whom had read 2 or more books on 
the list. When the War Ends by Stuart 
Chase was the most popular book with 
143 readers, and The Problems of Lasting 
Peace by Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gib- 
son was second with go readers. 

The Public Library of Newark, N.J., 
has issued a list of phonograph records 
which are available for one-week loans 


WHAT THEY'RE DOING 


from the music department of the library. 
'The list includes popular selections from 
Bach to Wagner and represents solo, or- 
chestra, and duet arrangements. 

А new annotated book list, Global Re- 
porting through Films and Books, has 
been issued by the Film Bureau of the 
Cleveland Public Library to correlate 
educational films and books. Selected 
16mm. films available for loan are listed 
and described. Each group of films listed 
is followed by a short list of books on the 
same subject, and the whole is designed to 
offer suggestions for programs and to be 
helpful to film forum groups. The films 
and books are grouped under three head- 
ings: “Fight for Africa,” “Our Allies,” 
and “War in the Pacific.” 


EXTENSION OF SERVICES 


The Chicago Public Library is extend- 
ing its facilities to sixteen small library 
units in the four counties surrounding 
Chicago which were originally opened 
under the leadership of the state library 
as part of a state-wide W.P.A. program. 
Chicago branch library staff members 
make personal visits to these units, offer- 
ing counsel and technical aid and inviting 
representatives to visit Chicago to discuss 
procedures for book loans, reference serv- 
ice, and similar facilities. Among the 
privileges offered by the library is that of 
long loans of selections from the surplus 
copies of recent books no longer needed 
by the Chicago library. Carl B. Roden, 
librarian, reports that other cooperative 
projects under consideration by the Chi- 
cago Metropolitan Library Council include 
cooperative subscriptions and interchange 
in the use of special or unusual periodicals, 
a union list of special reference books, joint 
book selection meetings to avoid needless 
duplication, interchange of special book col- 
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lections, and the establishment of the 
contract system and similar measures de- 
signed to promote economy and efficiency. 

According to Elizabeth M. Smith, di- 
rector, the Albany Public Library has es- 
tablished in the maternity ward of the 
Albany Hospital a traveling library of 
books on the new baby and the young 
child. They are also planning to print 
a list on the young baby to be distrib- 
uted by doctors as well as in maternity 
wards. 

The LeMoyne College Library at 
Memphis is attempting to set up library 
service for a federal housing project lo- 
cated across the street from the library. 
The adults are to use the main college col- 
lection and the children to use a special 
children’s collection in the library. 

A group of Milwaukee citizens has 
organized a Council for a Lasting Peace. 
The public library is represented by the 
head of the history and social science de- 
partment and by the librarian, both of 
whom are members of the central planning 
committee as well as of the Subcommittee 
on Study Materials. Richard E. Krug, the 
librarian, is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Study Materials. The council pre- 
pares study guides and reading lists of 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles 
and encourages study by both formal or- 
ganizations and informal study groups of 
friends and neighbors. At the last report 
about fifty groups in the area were study- 
ing the problems. 

Titles of some of the units are: Why 
did the peace of 1918 fail? What should 
be done with Germany? Is cooperation 
between the United States and Russia es- 
sential for world peace? Will greater 
understanding of the Far East promote 
better international cooperation? Should 
the good neighbor policy be expanded in 
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the postwar era? Should we favor ап 
international police force? Wherein does 
India present a crucial postwar problem? 
Can full employment be achieved in the 
postwar period? Should we try to be 
economically self-sufficient? Of the vari- 
ous proposals for international cooperation 
after the war which, if any, do I prefer? 
In addition to its annual summer 
school at Saltillo, the Texas State College 
for Women at Denton has taken another 
step in creating better understanding be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. A 
collection of seven hundred books and 
three-year subscriptions to about fifty 
periodicals has been sent to Saltillo as 
another link in the good neighbor policy. 
This second American library in Mexico 
was made possible by a grant to the college 
of two thousand dollars’ worth of books 
and periodicals through the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs as a result of 
the cooperation of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the A.L.A. Committee on Li- 
brary Cooperation with Latin America. 
The books are in English and by United 
States authors and were chosen from the 
list compiled by the A.L.A. Committee on 
Library Cooperation with Latin America 
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for its Latin American project. The 
scope of the collection is broad, covering 
practically all types of writing and all 
phases of thought and including books for > 
children as well as adults. 

As a project of the class in cataloging 
at the college, under the direction of Mary 
D. Taylor, the books were prepared for 
the shelves before they were sent to 
Saltillo. A complete shelflist and a dic- 
tionary catalog of L.C. cards were pre- 
pared to accompany the books. One of 
the 1943 library science graduates served 
as librarian at Saltillo during a summer 
school session. 

The University of Minnesota Library 
has a War Reading Room which is open 
to both extension and day session students, 
as well as other interested individuals. 
The room contains books and pamphlets 
on a wide variety of subjects including 
rationing, housing, postwar planning, our 
allies, the Axis countries, industry and 
labor, and the home front. Followers of 
the changing geography of the war find 
that the maps and charts kept in the room 
are particularly useful. 


L.D. 


Trustee C stations 


RECOMMENDATIONS for trustee citation for the 1944 awards should be in the hands 
of the chairman of the Jury on Citation of Trustees by Dec. 1, 1943. Any library 
board, individual trustee, state library association, state trustee organization, or the 
Trustees Division of the American Library Association may send recommendations to 
the jury. Address: Laurance J. Harwood, Chairman, Jury on Citation of Trustees, 
American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 
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A.L.A. NEWS 


Executive Board Action 


А MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT be- 
tween the U. S. Department of State and 
the A.L.A. providing for A.L.A. super- 
vision of the operation of three American 
libraries in Latin America has been ap- 
proved by the Executive Board and also 
by the International Relations Board. 
The three libraries are the Biblioteca 
Artigas-Washington of Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin 
of Mexico City, and the Biblioteca Ameri- 
cana de Nicaragua of Managua. 


British Book Week 


Reports on what libraries did to cele- 
brate British Book Week will help the 
A.L.A. International Relations Board de- 
cide whether it is worth while to sponsor 
similar weeks about other nations. The 
board will also welcome comment from 
librarians on the conduct of British Book 
Week and suggestions for the future. 
Please send your letter to the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Division, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Kansas City Survey 


THE TRUSTEES of the Linda Hall Me- 
morial Library Fund in Kansas City, Mo., 
have asked the A.L.A. to make a quick 
survey of the principal libraries in the 
Kansas City area to obtain information 
about the kind of library the trustees 
should consider establishing with the 
library fund. Phineas L. Windsor, li- 
brarian emeritus, University of Illinois 
Library, will make the survey. 


International Education 


A.L.A. was represented by Carl H. 
Milam, Executive Secretary, and Harry 
M. Lydenberg, Director of the Interna- 
tional Relations Office in Washington, at 
the meeting of the Liaison Committee on 
International Education which met at 
Harpers Ferry, W.Va., the week of Sep- 
tember 13-17. The memoranda adopted 
by the International Assembly gathered 
there will be published in full in a forth- 
coming issue of the School Executive. 


Have You an April Bulletin? 


THE APRIL 1943 issue of the 4.7.4. 
Bulletin is out of print. The Membership 
Department will be glad to receive copies 
of this issue as contributions from mem- 
bers who have no further use for them. 


One Hundred-Per Center 


THE FIRST LIBRARY SCHOOL to have its 
1943-44 class enrolled 100 per cent in the 
American Library Association is the Sim- 
mons College School of Library Science. 
There are forty-one members in the class 
this year. We have been told that the 
A.L.A. Bulletin is required reading in the 
library school. ` 


If Your Bulletin Is Late 


ПЕЗРТГЕ the fine job which our over- 
loaded transportation system is doing, all 
kinds of transportation in wartime are 
uncertain. Military supplies, of course, 
must take precedence over civilian ship- 
ments. The 4.7.4. Bulletin is shipped 
from Menasha, Wis., in what would nor- 
mally be ample time to reach you on the 
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regular publication date. If your Bulletin 
is late, it is from conditions beyond our 
control. 


Harold English Leaves A.L.A. 


Tue А.Г.А. is suffering a real loss in 
the resignation of Mr. English. He came 
to the A.L.A. in 1935 from the New York 
Public Library with a newspaper back- 
ground, a certificate from Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science, and a driving 
interest in printing and bookmaking. In 
his eight years with the A.L.A. as Editor 
of Publications, he burned much midnight 
oil studying and experimenting. Posses- 
sing a happy faculty for meeting people 
easily, he profited by many associations 
with individuals and professional groups 
and came to give them as much as they 
gave him. 

He is one of the founders of the Chicago 
Book Clinic, a member of the Board of 
Directors and President of the Society of 
Typographic Arts, active in the Art Cen- 
ter, Chicago, and member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Lest these associations sound “arty,” let 
it be said that those who have studied 
Мг. English's books, recognize in them an 
approach to design which is first of all 
functional. The uses to which a book 
would be put and the people who were to 
handle it were always first considerations. 


Mn. ENGLISH 
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The pleasing effects achieved resulted 
from skilful handling of essential elements 
and from the discarding of everything 
which, in Mr. English's opinion, failed to 
contribute to a unified whole. 

At A.L.A. conferences, through cor- 
respondence and personal travel, Mr. 
English has gathered a host of friends who 
join in wishing him well in his new 
endeavors. As manager of the newly 
established Book Division of Мопзеп- 
Chicago, Typographers, he faces challeng- 
ing opportunities. 

Everett О. Fontaine, Chief 
Publishing Department | 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


Hanorp Емсілѕн, Editor of A.L.A. 
Publications since 1935, resigned on Oc- 
tober 8 to become manager of the Book 
Division of Monsen-Chicago, Typogra- 
phers. 

Mrs. Pauline Shipp Love, Editorial As- 
sistant, succeeds Mr. English as Editor 
of Publications. 

The position vacated by Mrs. Love has 
been filled by Dorothy M. Johnson who 
has been temporary Editorial Assistant on 
the 4.0.4. Bulletin since March. 

Byron C. Hopkins, who has been for 
the past year in the Army Air Force Tech- 
nical ‘Training Command, returned to his 
position as Editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin 
on September 15. 

Lucile Deaderick, Editor during Mr. 
Hopkins’ military leave, has been made 
Associate Editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

Virginia McEachern, who recently re- 
turned from the W.A.A.C.S., served a: 
temporary professional assistant in the 


Personnel Division during September and 
October. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Victory Book Campaign 

Durine the past two years of the Vic- 
tory Book Campaign nearly 17,000,000 
books have been collected, of which about 
10,000,000 have been distributed to the 
Army, Navy, American Merchant Marine 
Library Association, U.S.O., American 
Red Cross, War Prisoner's Aid, War Re- 
: location centers, and selected industrial 
areas. 

Now the demand for books and the col- 
lecting of books are slowing up nationally, 
and the War and Navy departments are 
purchasing 35,000,000 books for leisure 
reading. | 

It is expected that there will be а соп- 
tinued need for books for camps and sta- 
tions on this continent but on a reduced 
basis. 

Mindful of these conditions, the Board 
of Directors of the Victory Book Cam- 
paign has taken the following action: 


1. That the Victory Book Campaign 
should assume no responsibility for the col- 
lecting, distributing, or financing of any local 
activity after December 31, 1943. 

2. That a small office force should be 
continued until a later date within the limits 
of the budget and with board approval. 

3. That local library agencies should be 
encouraged to collect and to distribute books 
to nearby camps, stations, the Merchant 
Marine, and other units, and should seek 
the aid of the Army and the Navy for 
shipping instructions and transportation, if 
required. 


4. That the 


above action be recom- 


mended to the three sponsoring organiza- 
tions of the Victory Book Campaign, with 
the suggestion that this board be not dis- 
charged at this time but be ready to act if 
changes in the war effort occur which might 
make renewed national book collecting or 
even a general campaign for books desirable. 


Library War Guide 


IN Остовев the O.W.I. in coopera- 
tion with A.L.A., through the Public Re- 
lations Division, issued the first number of 
a newsletter to libraries, which will be 
published monthly for a six-month period. 
'The November number of the Library 
War Guide is on food production. Each 
issue will be devoted primarily to one sub- 
ject which government agencies have se- 
lected for special emphasis during the fol- 
lowing weeks or months. Other subjects 
scheduled for government promotion cam- 
paigns will be listed, so that libraries can 
prepare for calls and take advantage of 
related newspaper, radio, and magazine 
publicity. Through the Guide, librarians 
will be directed to sources of program ma- 
terials and will receive suggestions on ways 
of coordinating the library program with 
war-related topics of current importance. 

The Library War Guide will go to all 
libraries on the O.W.I. mailing list. Li- 
braries which do not receive the November 
number will be added to the mailing list 
at their request. Address requests to Paul 
Howard, chief, Library Program Division, 
Office of War Information, 3063 Social 
Security Building, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Brief News of General Interest 


Canadian Library Council 
Chairman 


Marcaret S. Git, National Research 
Council Library, Ottawa, has been ap- 
- pointed chairman of the Canadian Library 
Council for the year 1943-44. Miss Gill 
succeeds Charles R. Sanderson, Toronto 
Public Libraries. 


Magazines and Library Aids 
Wanted 


Ом Aucust 29 the library of the State 
Teachers College at Willimantic, Conn., 
was destroyed by fire. ‘The librarian, 
Martha Bartlett, requests duplicates of 
magazines and library aids to assist in the 
rebuilding of the collection of the library. 
Any libraries which have such materials 
should send lists to Martha Bartlett, State 
Teachers College Library, Willimantic, 
Conn. 


Victory Bulletin 


Tue American Council on Public Af- 
fairs is continuing the publication of Vic- 
tory Bulletin, formerly issued by the 
O.W.I. Although no longer officially 
sponsored, the publication will continue 
to be a central source for official informa- 
tion about the war. In addition to the 
earlier features of the Victory Bulletin, 
new items of interest will be included. It 
may be ordered from Victory Bulletin, 
2183 Florida Ave., 8, Washington, D.C., 
for $5 for fifty-two issues. 


Library Guide for Leaders 


Tue Ровілс LIBRARY of Youngstown 
and Mahoning County, Ohio, has pre- 
pared a leaflet called “Effective Leader- 
ship: A Manual of Library Aids for the 
Successful Guidance of Organizations and 
Their Officers.” ‘The leaflet includes gen- 
eral information about the services of the 
library, a list of its branches, and several 
pages of reading suggestions in connection 
with leadership of groups. Sample copies 
of the guide may be obtained from the 
Public Library of Youngstown and Ma- 
honing County, 305 Wick Ave., Youngs- 
town 3, Ohio. 


Educational Film Library 
Association 


THE Avpio-VisuAL COMMITTEE of 
the A.L.A. at its fall meeting stressed the 
values to libraries of membership in the 
Educational Film Library Association. 
Personal memberships, which include a 
subscription to Film News, are $2. Аз- 
sociate memberships are on a sliding scale 
according to the number of films in the 
library’s film collection—less than 100 
titles, $5; 100-249 titles, $7.50.  Li- 
braries with an audio-visual aids service 
but with no films may become associate 
members at the $5 rate. Benefits are both 
financial and helpful in improving library 
services. Discount on the purchase of 
certain films will more than equal the 
membership cost. Film lists, discussion 
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guides, and other services are under, con- 
sideration. Membership blanks and addi- 
tional information may be obtained from 
the association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City 20. 


Books for Children 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER of the Ele- 
mentary English Review is devoted to 
“The Child and His Books in Wartime.” 
Among the authors of the articles are seven 
librarians. Also included is a list of 
“Children’s Books on the United Na- 
tions” prepared by the Children’s Book 
Committee of the Council on Books in 
Wartime. 


Publicity Materials Needed 


SCRAPBOOKS of library publicity circu- 
lated from A.L.A. Headquarters for the 
use of interested libraries are fast growing 
out of date. For new scrapbooks, the 
Public Relations office needs newspaper 
clippings, library leaflets, photographs, an- 
nouncements, book lists that are planned as 
publicity, and other types. of material. 

Please send any contributions to the 
Public Relations Division, A.L.A., 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Minority Groups 

THE OCTOBER NUMBER of the Branch 
Library Book News published by the New 
York Public Library is devoted to the 
promotion of better understanding among 
the different racial and cultural minorities 
in New York City. The pamphlet is 
called "We Americans” and contains arti- 
cles on how books and libraries can bring 
about. better interracial relations and a 
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list of books with descriptive notes on 
minority groups in New York City. Cop- 
ies may be secured by mail for ten cents 
from the New York Public Library, Fifth 
Ave. and 42nd St., New York City 18. 


Catholic Book Week 


CaTHOLIC 
Boox WEEK 
will be ob- 
served No- 
vember 7-13. 
Richard 
James Hur- 
ley, Depart- 
ment of Li- 
brary Sci- 
ence, Cath- 
ойс Univer- 
sity of Ámer- 
ica, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 
is chairman of Catholic Book Week. 








Contest for Children's Librarians 


У’пллам Morrow AND COMPANY is 
sponsoring a Covered Wagon Contest for 
Librarians" for the best book-length manu- 
script for girls between the ages of eight 
and fifteen submitted by a writer who has 
spent one or more years in work with chil- 
dren and young people in public or school 
libraries in the United States or Canada. 
Manuscripts may be either fiction or non- 
fiction, but poems, plays, or translations 
are excluded, The prize is $1500 ($500 
an outright prize and $1000 as advance 
against royalties). For complete details, 
rules, and registration blanks write to 
William Morrow and Company, Box LC, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 16. 


Wants and Offers 


Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, Wayne 
Shirley, librarian, offers for cost of trans- 
portation: U.S. Daily, 1926-32 (bound), 
1933-38 (unbound). 

Georgia Library Commission, Atlanta, 
Beverly Wheatcroft, secretary, offers: Tem- 
ple, Cobb. County (Georgia): The First 
Hundred Years. 

University of Georgia Libraries, Athens, 
Ralph Halstead Parker, librarian, offers for 
cost of transportation: Institute of Public 
Affairs Proceedings, 1928-37; Business Re- 
search Bureau Studies, 1-4, 1929-30; In- 
Stitute for the Study of Georgia Problems 
Monographs, 1-3, 1938-39; Institute for the 
Study с} Georgia Problems Pamphlets, 1-8, 
1939-41. 

The City Library Association, Springfield, 
Mass., Hiller С. Wellman, librarian, offers 
for sale: Puck, v. 8-43 (lacking v. 9, bound, 
with library marks), $25; Judge, v. 16-34 
(bound, with library stamps), $15. The li- 
brary association offers for cost of transpor- 
tation: Atkins’ Economic Behavior, 1931; 
Smith’s Comprehensive Dictionary of the 
Bible, 1871; Beck’s Our Wonderland of 


Bureaucracy, 1932; Dunn’s The Community: 


and the Citizen, 1914; Howe’s European 
Cities at Work, 1913; Metchnikoff’s The 
Prolongation of Life, 1908; Rightor’s City 
Manager in Dayton, 1919; Soule’s How to 
Plan a Library Building for Library W ork, 
1912; Tafts The Community and the Citi- 
zen, 1914. 

Catawba College Library, Salisbury, 
N.C., Mrs. Dora L. Kline, librarian, offers 
for sale: Modern Language Journal, Oct. 
1934-May 1935, Oct. 1935-Мау 1936, 
Oct. 1940-Оес. 1941. 

The state library of Washington, Olympia, 
Gretchen, Knief Schenk, librarian, offers for 
cost of transportation: 4.L.4. Bulletin, 1931 
—Jan.-Apr., July, and Oct; 1:932—Feb.- 
June, Nov., Dec. (pt. 2) ; 1933 (except Feb., 
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pt. 2, and Nov.); 1934 (except Ja 
and Sept.); 1935 (except Jan., pt. 
and Oct.); 1936 (except Jan. Ap: 
May, pt. 2, June, and Aug.) ; 1937 
Jan., Apr.-June) ; 1938 (except Ja: 
and Oct. 15); 1939 (except May 
1941 (except.Sept. and Dec.) ; 194 

North Dakota State Library Con 
Bismarck, Lillian E. Cook, secretar 
rector, offers for cost of transp 
A.L.A. Bulletin, 1927-38 (irregular 
list Books, 1923-27, 1929-30; Wi 
brary Bulletin, 1939-42 (irregular), 

The library of the International 
Office, Montreal, Canada, William 
ton, librarian, wants: Foreign L 
for the Use of Printers and Tre 
supplement to style manual of th 
States Government Printing Office 
ary 1934, Washington, D.C., 1934. 

Carleton College Library, N 
Minn, Robert W. McEwen, libre 
fers for cost of transportation: 
Geographic, 1915-40. 

Merrick Public Library, Merr 
N.Y., Mrs. Eveline Macfarland, 
offers for cost of transportation: C 
Works, 1856; Channing's Memoi 
О. 8. Geological Survey West 
Meridian, v. 3, 1881; U. 8. Geolo, 
vey Annual Report, 1895-96, pt. 3, 
pt. 1-2, 1898-99 (in 7 pts., pt. 6 m 

Simmons College School of Lib 
ence, Boston, Nina C. Brotherto 
director, offers the following foi 
transportation: 4.7.4. Catalog 
Mudge’s Guide to Reference Bo 
edition; 4.1.4. List of Subject i 
third edition (interleaved) ; 4.0.4 
Subject Headings, second and thirc 

Racine, Wis., Public Library, 
B. Merrell, librarian, offers for cost 
portation: Readers Guide to i 
Literature, 1907-15. 
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CHARLES HARVEY BROWN 


T his expression of personal belief by the chairman of the A.L.A. Committee 
on ihe Orient and South Pacific gains added significance with the 
emphasis on China planned for next March by the Office of War 


Information. 


Helen Crawford, classifier at the Iowa State 


College Library, assisted in the preparation of the article. 


pee are quite generally world- 
minded. Many, if not most of us, 
have traveled extensively, in books if not 
in fact. Some college librarians have met 
professors and students from abroad. In 
larger institutions the libraries often main- 
tain exchange relations with foreign in- 
stitutions. From these contacts we have 
been able to obtain at least a slight under- 
standing of the civilization, culture, and 
ways of thinking of other countries. In 
general, however, our orientation has been 
eastward to Europe and southward to the 
other Americas. The barriers of lan- 
guage, of distance, and, unfortunately, of 
indifference, have kept us from the same 
familiarity with the Orient. Until we 
entered the war, even our news came pre- 
dominantly from the Atlantic nations 
rather than from across the Pacific. 

It is increasingly clear as the war con-_ 


tinues that the United States will be called ` 


upon to make difficult decisions concerning 
our relations with the Eastern nations. 
It is easy to say, in a patriotic fervor, that 
we will blast Japan out of the Pacific, 
but what will we do with the pieces when 
the bombing is over and we are called on 
to help decide the fate of Japan and the 
nations she has occupied? 


There is no doubt that we must rely 
on China for much of our understanding 
of the complicated postwar problems of 
sovereignty in the East, but first we must 
learn to understand China. It has been 
said that Occidentals think in terms of 
decades; Orientals, in terms of centuries. 
It is not enough to plan for a world with- 
out war for the next twenty or thirty 
years. We must attempt to forecast and 
visualize conditions over a period of fifty, 
one hundred, or even several hundred 
years. We must try to arrive at some 
rough idea of future developments in the 
world which will tend toward world 
peace. 

It is obvious that Great Britain, the 
United States, and Russia will emerge 
from this war as the great military powers. 
Close relationships between the three na- 
tions must be developed and maintained 
without jealousy and with faith and con- 
fidence. Compromises will certainly be 
necessary. 

A fourth great power, Chiria, must be 
given major consideration. China has a 
population equal to the combined popula- 


tions of Russia, the United States, and 


Great Britain (not including the British 
Empire). Although never a strong mili- 
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tary nation, it has survived six years of 
war against a powerful aggressor. China 
and the United States have much in com- 
mon. As Lin Yu-t’ang points out, “There 
is China, a great pacific power indoc- 
trinated with principles of human, demo- 
cratic, peaceful living that are very close 
to the American temperament." Neither 
country has been or is imperialistic, China 
less so than the United States. The na- 
tional aims of the two countries more 
nearly coincide than those of any other 
great nations. Neither has ambitions to 
extend its authority over other nationali- 
ties. 
INDUSTRIALIZED CHINA 


There are positive indications that 
China after this war will become indus- 
trialized and that, as a result of indus- 
trialization, the standard of living will 
rise. Indeed, this development started 
before the present war. How a modern 
philosopher views this industrialization of 
China is revealed in a stimulating article 
by Dr. Hu Shih in Beard’s Whither Man- 
kind? Differing from those who соп- 
sider the East more “spiritual” than the 
West, he believes decent living conditions 
to be of more genuine cultural value than 


saintly meditation while the people starve.- 


How, he asks, can civilization develop 
when a man has to work sixteen or eight- 
een hours a day for enough food for a 
bare existence? 

Industrial China, with its 450,000,000 
people, will become in future years a 
power for good or evil. After seventy 
or eighty years of industrialization, Japan, 
with a population of only 65,000,000, has 
built a machine of destruction. In China 


lLin Yu-tang. Between ста: and Laughter, 
New York, John Day, 1943, 

2Hu Shih, “The Civilizations. ‘of the East and 
the West.” (In Whither Mankind by Charles A. 
Beard, p. 25-41. 1928) 
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industrialization may prove to be an 
agent of reconstruction. Industrialized 
China, with its large population, may be 
able to make a greater contribution to 
permanent world peace and a high type 
of modern civilization than any other 
great nation. Congressman Walter Judd 
of Minnesota, for years a medical mission- 
ary in China, said in an address that if he 
had his choice of being born where there 
would be most opportunities for accom- 
plishment during the next generation, he 
would choose to be born in China of 
Chinese parents. 


“THe YELLOW PERIL” 


A number of books on “the Yellow 
Peril,” which appeared in this country at 
the beginning of the century, were based 
on the supposition that the imperialism of 
Western nations would continue to be the 
dominating force in world history, threat- 
ened by the growing imperialistic ambi- 
tions of Japan. There need be little fear 
of “the Yellow Peril” if China, strength- 
ened by industrialism, retains its deeply 
ingrained love of peace and its freedom 
from imperialistic designs. Obviously, a 
strong China is one bulwark against ag- 
gression in the East. On a purely selfish 


basis, quite apart from the gratitude we 


owe her, we must encourage China to 
continue her development. | 

During the last few years a nationwide 
program to promote a better understand- 
ing of Latin American countries has pro- 
duced marked results. Libraries and 
schools have played an important role in 
the execution of this program. We have 
had exhibits, lectures, forums, and na- 
tional and local radio programs. Visiting 
professors and graduate students have 
brought us an understanding of the peo- 
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OUR STAKE IN CHINA 


ples of Latin America. Members of our 
faculties have visited the countries south 
of the border. The remarkable success 
of the combined endeavors of the govern- 
ment, educational organizations, and in- 
dividuals certainly justifies 
considerable efforts expended. 


Russia AND CHINA 


The national government deserves great 
credit for all that has been accomplished, 
and no one would want to see its efforts 
in this respect lessened. It is time, how- 
ever, to pay more attention to two mem- 
bers of the United Nations who will be 
strongly influential in the postwar world 
—Russia and China. In understanding 
Great Britain we do not have the same 
handicaps of differences in language and 
cultural background. We shall need the 
help of these countries in attaining our 
national aims—permanent world peace 
and security—and they will need our help 
for reconstruction. Much of the argu- 
ment in this paper for closer relations 
with China applies equally to Russia, but 
the doors are now wide open for the im- 
mediate promotion of cultural relations 
with China. Indeed, the Department of 
State has within the last year or two made 
excellent beginnings in such a program. 
In view of the alleged inscrutability of 
the Orient we must make a special effort 
to understand the Chinese and their phi- 
losophy. It is also of especial concern to 
librarians that China needs assistance in 
rebuilding her schools, her laboratories, 
and her libraries, and in extending educa- 
tional opportunities to all her people. It 
is significant that attendance in Chinese 
universities, after six years of war and 
with most of the institutions on the move, 
has increased 40 per cent. It is reported 


the very. 
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that attendance at German universities, 
on the contrary, has declined 70 per cent 
during a somewhat similar period. 

Pearl S. Buck has told us definitely 
some things librarians can do to promote 
the understanding of China? It is hoped 
that the A.L.A. Committee on the Orient 
and South Pacific can issue in the future 
further specific suggestions for China pro- 
grams for public, school, and college li- 
braries, including lists of books and pe- 
riodical articles. 


ACTIVITIES 


'The activities listed below include some 
mentioned by Mrs. Buck. 

I. Librarians must inform themselves 
in regard to China. Reading should not 
be confined to recent books. For example, 
the article by Hu Shih previously men- 
tioned is most illuminating. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s program for the development 
of China’s resources and industries, as 
outlined in The International Develop- 
ment of China,* is important for the un- 
derstanding of present plans for indus- 
trialization. ‘The books of Lin Yu-t’ang 
and Pearl S. Buck are well and popularly 
known. The publications of the East and 
West Association, and especially Asia and 
the Americas, should be read regularly. 
Publications of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, United China Relief, the 
China Institute, etc., are valuable sources 
of information.? 'The chapters on educa- 
tion and libraries in China after Five Y ears 
of War (N.Y. Chinese News Service, 
1942) should be read by every librarian 
interested in China, 


3 Library Journal, p. 634, Sept. 1, 1943. (ср. 
gra Bulletin 37:102, 292, March and October 


1943) 
У., Putnam, 1922. 

5 The Directory of Organizations in America Con- 
cerned with China, compiled by Wilma Fairbank 
(Washington, American Council of Learned So- 
Cieties, 1942) is a useful guide. 
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2. The East and West Association has 
recently recommended organization of 
China clubs, suggesting that if enough 
people in a community are interested in 
China, a club meeting once or twice a 
month would be worth while. Informed 
Chinese in each locality should be urged 
to attend. | 

3. In colleges and universities many 
professors can be found who are deeply in- 
terested in the Orient. Chinese professors 
and students are available in many of our 
colleges. Some colleges have already or- 
ganized Latin American seminars, Why 
not Sino-American seminars? 

4. We can all help in rebuilding Chi- 
nese libraries. Chinese scholars in this 
country emphasize repeatedly that a great 
need of China now is the rebuilding of 
her libraries, especially the scientific and 
technical collections. Many of these li- 
braries have been destroyed. Some have 
been transferred to Japan. The college 
libraries consisted to a great extent of 
books in English, because books and pe- 
riodicals in science and technology are not 
available to .any considerable extent in 
the Chinese language. The Chinese are 
more dependent than European libraries 
upon books in English, especially in these 
technical fields. We must aid in the re- 
building of these libraries. 

It should be noted that China, after 
years of war and with almost all its ef- 
forts confined to the war, is doing all it 
can to rebuild its laboratories and libraries. 
It has placed at the disposal of the Uni- 
versal Trading Corporation (a Chinese 
organization) $25,000,000 {о re-equip 
laboratories and libraries. The Chinese 
Ministry of Education has already sent 
over lists of thirty-five thousand titles 
which are to be bought from the funds 
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provided by the government. 
means to China is seen by the fa 
exchange rate is twenty to опе: 
book costing $5 in the United § 
$100 in China. 

China is willing to pay for 
ceives as soon as it is able. O 
library was amply repaid for 
gineering bulletins by the gif 
Chinese professor of some boo 
usual value published in Chi 
tionally we have been repaid 
over again for our remission of 
of the Boxer indemnity which 
used by the Chinese to send to 
try each year a number of 
selected for their promise of lea 

5. The heads of large researc! 
including university libraries, h 
cial opportunity to turn to gooc 
of the duplicates now lying 
shelves. ‘The Library of Coi 
generously invited Chinese profe 
ing in this country to select 
duplicates any volumes they dt 
sent to their institutions in C 
the war, technically on an exch: 
It has been proposed that certain 
colleges adopt Chinese instituti 
example, Iowa State College w 
tain close relationships with s 
nical institution in China; this 
would receive material from I 
College for rebuilding its own 
and for distribution in China, 
versa. This proposal is not ir 
involve either institution in fina 
gations. 

6. The’ greatest opportunity 
however, is bringing about in 
munities a better understanding 
its national aims, the character 
ple, its culture, and its future 


OUR STAKE IN CHINA 


government would give as much attention 
to China as it has to Latin America and 
if the American Library Association can 
develop a national program along these 
lines, they can give a decided impetus to 
the establishment of close cultural rela- 
tions between the two peoples. 

7. The Chinese News Service, with the 
main office in New York and branches in 
Chicago and San Francisco, has been of 
great service in its campaign of publicity. 
Posters and pamphlets can be obtained 
from your nearest branch of the service. 
Also, the Chinese in our local communi- 
ties are usually glad to lend examples of 
Chinese costumes, implements, etc., for 
local exhibits. 

Visiting professors from China who are 
now in this country will, in many cases, 
be available for public addresses, forum 
discussions, etc. It is expected that the 
A.L.A. Committee on the Orient and South 
Pacific will be able to inform librarians of 
the location of these Chinese professors and 
their availability for addresses. 

8. If a national program’ can be devel- 
oped, school and public libraries can assist 
as they have in helping children and adults 
obtain an understanding of Latin Amer- 
ica. The publicity on Latin America has 
been excellently done. We should now 
turn to China and Russia. Reports have 
come from school librarians that they 
would like material on other countries. 
On a long-time basis why not start on a 
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nationwide program to bring about a 
closer understanding not only between 
America and her immediate neighbors 
but also between America and China and 
America and Russia? 

When the many Chinese in this country 
who have been studying science and tech- 
nology in our universities and who are 
gaining experience in our war plants re- 
turn to China; when China, with 
450,000,000 citizens, is industrialized ; 
when education becomes as universal in 
China as it is in the United States—then 
China will make rapid progress toward 
becoming one of the most influential pow- 
ers in the world, if not the most influen- 
tial. With her industrialization, she can, 
if she chooses, lend her dominating influ- 
ence for permanent world peace or for 
imperialistic conquest. Not only war and 
peace in the Orient but war and peace 
throughout the world during coming cen- 
turies may depend upon the closest possi- 
ble relations between China and the 
United States, with insistence upon the 
achievement of the national aims on which 
both countries are agreed. This develop- 
ment will require decades possibly, but we 
are thinking of the centuries to come. 
'There is need for a much greater empha- 
sis on cultural relations with China by 
our government agencies, by learned so- 
cieties, by educational associations, and by 
individual citizens. We librarians have 
an important part to play. 
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Tue OFFICE or Wan INForMATION has selected China for national emphasis during 
the month of March. The A.L.A. International Relations Board has been asked to 
endorse specific emphasis and full cooperation by libraries with the O.W.I. and other 
participating organizations. Whether China Book Week ог a longer period of obser- 
vance will be suggested for libraries will depend on negotiations between the A.L.A. 
and the O.W.I. The January Bulletin will give further information and specific sug- 


gestions for library activities. 


This Is Your Organization 


MARGERY DOUD 


This is the first of a series of articles on A.L.A. Headquarters prepared at the request of 
Althea H. Warren, President of the Association. Miss Doud is the A.L.A. Second 
Vice President and readers’ adviser of the St. Louis Public Library. 


N THE LIGHT AND AIRY NINTH 

FLOOR of the handsome building at 
520 North Michigan Avenue you step 
from the elevator into a softly carpeted 
lobby where a businesslike young switch- 
board operator challenges your presence 
and your mission as she plays skilfully 
with telephone keys. She smiles as you 
answer her questions, and then, if you are 
lucky, Miss Beatty comes out and takes 
you to her office, giving you a warm wel- 
come, space in her locker for your wraps, 
paper and freshly sharpened pencils for 
your notes. 

'The Headquarters office was described 
by Miss Warren in her presidential ad- 
dress at the dinner given in her honor in 
Chicago last July as "the boiler room 
where power and intelligence and systema- 
tized facts are provided to produce 
publications on all phases of library de- 
velopment, to run a placement bureau, for 
filling library positions over the entire 
country, to keep the library schools up to 
specifications, to assist in organizing li- 
braries in unseryed sections, and to develop 
standards to improve them.” 

The boiler room has a briskly compe- 
tent atmosphere, with department and di- 
vision chiefs at work in a row of small 
offices behind glass partitions. In the 


large open space clerks and typists are 
very busy. If Barnaby were along he 
would say wistfully: “Gosh, Mr. O’Mal- 
ley, don’t you envy them their secretaries?” 

In a large corner office, Carl Milam, 
dynamic Executive Secretary, keeps in 
close touch with all departments and with 
other national organizations as he carries 
on the work of the Association, Near 
Mr. Milam's office are Eleanor Burke, 
his assistant, and Mrs. White, his secre- 
tary, both of whom know what you want 
almost before you know it yourself. 

The clerk on the assembly line at the 
mail desk is slitting envelopes at high 
speed. Sitting beside her and glancing 
through mail waiting to be routed, you 
find piles of letters from all kinds of per- 
sons and organizations on all kinds of 
subjects; but none is surprising. Evi- 
dently A.L.A. is the place where one 
naturally expects such tumultuous corre- 
spondence. 

The schedule calls next for an hour 
with Miss Hostetter, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Library Education and Person- 
nel. We talk for awhile on the many 
duties and responsibilities of the depart- 
ment, of possible changes in library train- 
ing entailed by the war, of our own ideas 
on library work, and of things in general. 
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This first interview set the mold of an 
impression I was to carry away from 
Headquarters, an impression of widely- 


informed, independent-minded, hard- 
working specialists in charge of 
departments. At the end of the visit at 


Headquarters I carried away another im- 
pression—that the staff has worked too 
long under great tension, responding to 
pressures from many directions and meet- 
ing constantly recurring deadlines of one 
kind or another in working with boards, 
committees, divisions, sections, and round 
tables. 


PERSONNEL DIVISION 


Miss Timmerman, chief of the Person- 
nel Division, has what seems to be the 
most dificult job of the moment at Head- 
quarters. What can a placement bureau 
use for librarians when there are no li- 
brarians and the bureau is swamped with 
urgent inquiries? The strain of trying 
to take care of the situation is enormous 
and one wonders why Miss Timmerman 
doesn’t hang the "Back-in-half-an-hour" 
sign-on her door and vanish until library 
schools have trained several hundred more 
students, 

As secretary to the Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure, Miss Timmerman is 
also involved with the problem of hang- 
ing on to librarians, once you get them 
trained and placed. It isn’t enough, it 
seems, to raise minimum salaries to attract 
bright young college graduates and solve 
immediate employment problems. Cost 
of living has gone up for older members 
of the staff as well, who find it hard to 
manage on almost stationary salaries and 
who do not consider it sporting to be told 
when, in desperation, they mention a raise, 
that if library work is not worth doing, 
why not get another job? Professional 
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spirit, unfortunately, cannot be used as 
legal tender in exchange for food, cloth- 
ing, lodging, medical services, and other 
basic necessities. Miss Timmerman and 
Mr. Dooley, A.L.A. Comptroller, wrote 
a significant article on salary and wage 
stabilization for the September 4.L.4. 
Bulletin, with an especially neat paragraph 
answering the question, ^Why should li- 


‚ brarians receive an increase in salary?” 


PUBLISHING 


Мг. Fontaine came next on the schedule 
and we devoted an hour to the whole 
complicated business of publishing, which 
most of us, I am afraid, take very much 
for granted. It is convenient to look over 
the list of A.L.A. publications and to check 
and order those that will be of use to us, 
without stopping to consider the weeks 
and months of work that have gone into 
their making, the planning, the confer- 
ences, the revisions, the effort to make the 
finished manuscript of greatest value to its 
readers. As secretary of the Editorial 
Committee, Mr. Fontaine is generally 
responsible for all of these steps. Your 
Handbook will show you that his is the 
longest list of staff members: Amelia 
Kearns, assistant to the chief; Harold 
English, expert typographer and editor of 
publications, recently resigned; Mrs. 
Pauline Love, editorial assistant who suc- 
ceeds Mr. English; Dorothy Johnson, who 
succeeds Mrs. Love as editorial assistant ; 
Ralph Esterquest, in charge of sales and 
advertising; Miss Vosper, editor of the 
Booklist, and her staff. 

An off-the-schedule visit to the Book- 
list gives a breathing space between high- 
powered interviews. Here, librarians 
getting together for a little while can do 
a most astonishing thing—talk about 
books! Presumably all that goes on in a 
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library, no matter how difficult, how tech- 
nical, how complex, how arduous, is done 
for the purpose of bringing people and 
books together. Yet here at Headquar- 
ters, too, is evidence of what has been 
apparent in emphases in library schools, 
in work in individual libraries, in subjects 
discussed in professional literature, in 
theses written for advanced degrees—how 
very, very, very much tail it takes to wag 
the dog! 

The Booklist editor, accurately described 
by the Chicago Sun as "charming, quietly 
humorous Zaidee Vosper," has as her as- 
sociate Eileen Duggan, who, with Edna 
Vanek, shares the responsibility for selec- 
tion and annotation. To talk with them 
and with Helen Kinsey, who is in charge 
of children’s books, is to realize how con- 
stantly they all read, both in and out of 
the office; how carefully they select titles 
for inclusion; how invaluable is their aid 
to widely scattered librarians who would 
have no opportunity of seeing, much less 
of evaluating, the many publications con- 
sidered for the Booklist. 


INFORMATION AND ADVISORY SERVICES 


From the Department of Publishing 
and Cooperative Services the trapeze 
swings lightly over to the Department of 
Information and Advisory Services where 
Miss Merrill calls in her staff: Kathryn 
Mier, assistant, Public Library Division, 
and acting statistical assistant; Mildred 
Batchelder, chief of the School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Division; and Harriette 
Greene, librarian, Headquarters Library. 

The line of doggerel written for John 
Cotton Dana: “And the sum of human 
knowledge wuzn’t half that Dana knew,” 
might be quoted about Miss Merrill’s li- 
brary knowledge. Miss Merrill knows 
about library laws and legislation, about 
the organization of every size and type of 
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library, about war informat 
government agencies and tl 
lations Committee. She kn 
war planning and worked с 
committee, of which Carl: 
chairman, on the clear-cut 
Post-War Standards for Р: 
prepared at the request о; 
Resources Planning Boarc 
now released with the boa: 
That isn’t the half of the 
Merrill knows. With aler 
work branches out in all di 
education, school and ch 
county libraries, Friends oi 
tistics, and Trustees Div: 
you've wondered why Неа 
its own library of more t 
sand volumes, you will b 
know that it is a carefully 
cial library, an integral pai 
quarters organization, givin 
staff, information and аду! 
mail, and reference service 
others who come in or tel. 


MEMBERSHI 


Back in Miss Beatty’s 
of this and that, for Miss 
of ideas, has a keen and sir. 
writes office memoranda 
Classics of Librarianship. 
her Department of Membe: 
tion and Information also 
many directions. Olga 
charge of public relatior 
memberships; Eunice Wol 
assistant, helps to plan, 
publicize the work of tl 
Byron Hopkins, editor o: 
who recently returned afte 
Army, plans and organiz 
the Division of Membersh: 
with Lucile Deadérick аз: 


THIS IS YOUR ORGANIZATION 





СТАРЕ CONFERENCE IN Mr. MiLAM's OFFICE 


Seated, left to right: Mr. Dooley, Miss Beatty, Miss Vosper, Miss Timmerman, and : A 
Hostetter, Standing, left to right: Mr. Esterquest, Miss Peterson, Mr. Milam, and № 


Merrill. 


While Mr. Hopkins was on leave, Miss 
Deaderick took over his work, editing the 
Bulletin with such excursions into plan- 
ning as the group of articles on British 
Book Week in the October 1 issue. 

The most hectic part of Miss Beatty’s 
job begins where that of Miss Hostetter’s 
leaves off. After Miss Hostetter and 
Miss Timmerman have done their part 
toward training and placing librarians, 
Miss Beatty must keep in touch with them 
and discover what they think and want of 
their Association, as inflammable а task 
as any at Headquarters! To quote from 
the 1943 Membership Department report: 


... a greater portion of the membership 


iss 
iss 





at home seems restless and dissatisfied with 
the Association's program. Many have 
been vocally impatient with objectives long 
in the thinking and discussion stages and 
want action along several practical limes. 

It seems clear that this is only partly due 
to general unrest during a world-wide up- 
heaval.... International activities, f«rtu- 
nate enough to have the interest and sugport 
of outside sources of funds, have been able 
to develop noticeably during the past few 
years... . The membership must finance, 
from its own resources, most of the Associa- 
tion’s program on the home front, aed if 
that lags the results are felt by membezss di- 
rectly and individually. 


Mr. Dooley has made a membership: rec- 
ord for the Headquarters files, a very 
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handsome aad intricate drawing i impres- 
sively called “a _semi-logarithmic chart,” 
which shows a steady rate of increase in 
ALA. membership over five five-year 
nio But, Miss Beatty's report points 

‚ “When the Association fails to in- 
ca its numerical strength” (аз is now 
the case) “ап examination of the factors 
involved is in order.” 


RECONSTRUCTION or NATIONAL 
PROGRAM 
In this time of world-wide upheaval, it 
is not strange that A.L.A. members feel 
the need of re-examination and reconstruc- 
tion of their national program. They 
have as a foundation for reconstruction: 
An association. organized sixty-seven years 


. ago by "Founding Fathers" comparable in 
wisdom, integrity, and vision to the Found- 


. ng Fathers of the country. 


A long record of constructive achievement 
by the Association. 
_ A Headquarters office staffed by special- 
“ists of ability and experience. 

An Executive Secretary of broad interests, 
_ inexhaustible energy, and unquenchable en- 
_ thusiasm toward extending the scope of the 
_ Association's work. 

What the membership report says about 
international activities having developed 
because they had the interest and support 
of outside sources of funds is true, but it 
does not follow that the Association's pro- 
gram on the home front has lagged be- 

cause "it must be financed from the mem- 
bership’s own resources." Why has it 
lagged ? 

Have glittering projects been too alluring, 
aosorbing too great a proportion of the As- 
seciation's time and energy? 

Has the needed expansion of library serv- 
ice at home ceased to be novel or dramatic? 

Have we marked time while we waited 
around, hoping for federal aid? 

Have the rank and file been encouraged to 
do independent thinking and to initiate proj- 

ects in their own communities? 
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Have administrators lacked imagination 


: and daring? 


Have librarians been alert to discover, for 
themselves and their public, the meaning of 
the time in which we live and to provide 
and publicize the information that will help 
individual citizens to make wise decisions on 
critical issues of the day? 


It is good to remember that the А.ГА. 
was incorporated "for the purpose of pro- 
moting the library interests throughout the 
world . . . by disposing the public mind 
to the founding and improving of librar- 
ies.” In our own time we could make no 
better statement of the obligations facing 
us now as we move into a new. world 
which is rapidly rane the world of 
today. 


LIBRARIANS 


Because international activities are 
compelling, because they are our obliga- 


tion, we should concern ourselves more 


devoutly with those who must shoulder. i 


these new responsibilities—the librarians : 
of our own country! Miss Hostetter - 
speaks of the drastic need for librarians 
who can carry on the work of the profes- 
sion in the postwar period. “We cannot 
forget," she says, "that the library school 
student of today is the library leader of 
tomorrow. Much as librarians are needed 
now, libraries in the future will need 
them even more and trained personnel in 
adequate numbers must be made ready." 
Yet we are losing trained and experienced 
librarians at an alarming rate because we 
have been too busy with other things to 
devote sufficient time and attention to the 
needs and problems of the rank and file 
who are actually the backbone of the pro- 
fession. 

We must have a new kind of recruit- 
ing, recruiting that will bear compound - 
interest (Mr. Dooley would have a word 
for it), that will follow the new assistant 


ZAIDEE В. VOSPER 


the methods of assaying the values of 
knowledge. Her wings grew in strength, 
there came the migratory call, she took 
flight and spent a service season in Cali- 
fornia. Before returning to her home 
base she was intercepted by the alert 
A.L.A. Secretary scouting about for good 
prospects. His invitation seemed to af- 
ford a new experience in enlarged re- 
sponsibility, a trial of strength. 

As Editor of the A.L.A. Booklist she 
grew in stature and power quietly and 
steadily. Her field experience stood her 
in good stead and she quickly found her 
niche within the circle of librarians active 
at the service front. She understood them 
and their eagerness to tap the printed page 


for the information that stimulates com- 


munity dignity and individual ambition. 

Her natural endowment, her education, 
her intellectual honesty would have fitted 
her well for serving with distinction in 
the ranks of research and academic schol- 
arship, but it is not difficult to understand 
why she felt attracted to a post where 
achievement was its own reward, where 
medals and degrees were not awarded. 
The national body of librarians comprises 
crofters as well as lairds, the former in 
the majority and badly in need of practical 
advice about a book service where reason- 
able standards are practiced. The new 
editor had the necessary qualifications, 
professional and personal. She never 
claimed to be an expert, yet her depart- 
ment became a most efficient and depend- 
able bureau. She understood the prob- 
lems of those severely rationed; their 
scanty equipment, educational and eco- 
nomical. Their resources provided no 
margin; every book purchased must be 
made to talk. 

'The need to be met and the spirit of 
helpfulness governed her every design, 
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while at all times she held firmly to her 
sense of values, her obligations to writers 
of integrity and publishers of repute. 
'There was no great secret in her success- 
ful methods. First of all, she was extraor- 
dinarily industrious in her selective 
processes. Her rejection or approval of a 
book was equally reasoned. She was in 
no instance opinionated. She was as 
friendly to books as she was with her as- 
sociates. Smoothness and harmony graced 
her performance to the point of self- 
elimination. 

The place of the Editor of the Booklist 
will be filled, though not without diffi- 
culty. Zaidee Vosper's place in the affec- 
tions of many will remain unfilled. Her 
contribution to the profession was substan- 
tial and had a reach of helpfulness equaled 
by few. Her personal friends will treas- 
ure the girl with the friendly light in her 
eyes, the warm greeting. 

Her buoyancy did not derive from 
things synthetic. She had a passion for 
the out-of-doors. She would respond to 
the call and strike the trail with senses 
alert to the splendors of nature. We will 
remember her when disappearing with her 
chosen few to her island retreat. ‘There 
she was at home; there they all drank 
from the same pure fountain of life. The 
time passed with spirits relaxed and no 
demanding day, no planned tomorrow. 
'The little tasks of simple life were shared ; 
talk came spontaneously, not free from 
humorous banter. It was high summer 
with no half-tones. She would look up 
to the blue sky, feel the cleansing air of 
the North Country, and wave a hand in 
joyous greeting to the laughing waters. 
'Then the evening fire with friends near, 
in understanding silence—the afterglow 
of a happy day. 

ADAM STROHM 


Wartime Personnel Problems 


in Libraries 


LOUIS M. NOURSE 


Sponsored by the Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, this article has 
been based on material gathered by the A.L.A. Personnel Division. 


WwW THE EXCEPTION of the depres- 
sion years, libraries have operated in 
a labor market of shortages. The demand 
for trainéd librarians has usually exceeded 
the supply. Salaries have always been 
low in comparison with other professions 
that require similarly high educational 
qualifications. With the country now at 
war, the draining off of millions of civilian 
workers into the armed forces and war 
industries has created acute personnel 
problems for every type of library. Noth- 
ing less than another four-volume A.L.A. 
survey would give a complete picture of 
the extensive dislocations, maladjustments, 
and deficiencies that characterize the pres- 
ent library scene. However, a hasty sketch 
of current emergency personnel practices 
may be helpful. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE AND LIBRARIES 


The provisions for selective service leave 
vary considerably in libraries. In general, 
libraries fall into three groups: (1) those 
which must abide by rules and regulations 
set up by civil service jurisdiction, city 
administration, college and board of edu- 
cation authority, etc.; (2) those which 
have established a definite policy concern- 
ing military leave; and (3) those which 
have not set up any particular rules and 


have not put terms of leave or any other 
agreement into writing. In some in- 
stances, libraries are giving military leave 
only to men, claiming that women are not 
subject to draft and therefore do not have 
to enlist. Any policy based upon sex 
rather than upon the compulsory nature 
of federal labor shifts is dangerous. 

It would be a wise procedure for all 
libraries to agree upon certain basic points, 
such as the following: 

(1) Whether the leave is given for the 
duration or whether a person may return 
at any time after receiving an honorable 
discharge. It is known that one college 
at least has made a ruling that a person 
on leave cannot return during the school 
year. Some libraries require notice of 
return within forty days after honorable 
discharge. 

(2) Whether the leave is from an actual 
position or from any comparable position 
in the same class. Many libraries provide 
merely that some position will be guaran- 
teed the person upon his return to the 
staff. 

(3) Whether the person comes back on 
the payroll at the same salary he received 
when he left or whether he will enjoy the 
benefit of any regular salary increases or 
automatic raises which have been made 
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during his absence. If regular increments 
are not set up for the individual he would 
seem to be penalized for serving his coun- 
try. On the other hand, this should not 
apply to the salary bonus or cost-of-living 
adjustments which may have been adopted 
and then dropped long before the armed 
forces may return to civilian jobs. 

(4) In libraries which have pension 
rights, it should be decided whether the 
library or the individual continue the con- 
tributions. Some libraries are freezing 
the pension procedure so that the person 
begins where he left off. 

There are several difficult questions for 
which there are no certain answers at the 
present time. For example, is military 
leave given to all employees, both full-time 
and part-time, permanent and temporary? 
Does a person have to be a permanent 
member of the staff for a definite length of 
time before he is eligible for such a leave? 
Are temporary appointees who are hold- 
ing duration appointments to leave-of- 
absence positions entitled to military leave? 
If so, what type of position is guaranteed 
them upon their return if the position 
which they are holding belongs to another? 
What provision will be made for holding 
positions of those who may be in the army 
of occupation remaining abroad perhaps 
for a number of months or even years 
after hostilities cease? How has the li- 
brary protected itself so that it will not 
be forced to take back those mentally and 
physically handicapped who will not be 
able to perform the duties involved in 
their former positions or ones of similar 
grade? There is some evidence that men 
within draft age are being militated 
against by librarians who are hesitant 
about taking one who may be drafted, even 
though a considerable period may elapse 
before he is likely to be called. ‘This is 
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unfair and against the policy which the 
government has urged, namely that no 
discrimination be placed against those who 
are likely to be drafted. 


CHANGES IN RECRUITMENT POLICIES 


An interesting variety of recruitment 
policies has been evolved since the war 
began. Most large libraries have tapped 
all sources in the area in order to fil] va- 
cancies. Metropolitan libraries have used 
newspaper and radio advertising to entice 
candidates into the library employment 
offices. Libraries located near military 
camps and aviation training fields have 
welcomed the wives of the men in service 
who have had previous library training or 
experience. School placement bureaus 
have been approached for help. Former 
librarians, either retired or keeping house, 
have come to the rescue of strained sched- 
ules by returning to work on either a full- 
time or part-time basis. A very, very few 
libraries have tapped the source of using 
Japanese-Americans, and a few others are 
using more Negroes. 

Drastic changes have been made by li- 
braries operating under civil service. Lo- 
cal and state residence has been waived. 
Examinations have been modified so that 
one test may be given to cover several 
classifications, i.e., junior librarian, junior 
catalog librarian, junior circulation li- 
brarian. Sometimes the formal examina- 
tion is reduced to merely a type of 
intelligence and personality test or waived 
altogether, and the persons applying are 
rated on their education and experience 
only. Some jurisdictions are allowing 
both oral interviews and written examina- 
tions to be taken wherever the candidates 
are located. The time and place of ex- 
aminations are announced over the radio 
more frequently than heretofore. For 
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some examinations long-term announce- 
ments are issued, the examination being 
left open until enough persons are secured 
to fill the need. The U.S. government 
followed this practice for several library 
positions last year. 


APPOINTMENTS 


A number of different practices have 
arisen in making new ‘appointments, both 
in filling vacancies created by military 
leave and in filling those not caused by 
such leave. Some libraries appoint all new 
staff members for the duration as does the 
federal government—namely, for the du- 
ration and six months. 

In filling vacancies caused by military 
leave, some libraries try to promote per- 
sons on the staff whenever possible, while 
others are constantly bringing in outsiders. 
In either case, it is not always made clear 
what position is guaranteed to the present 
incumbent when the person returns from 
military leave. 

In filling vacancies not caused by mili- 
tary leave, some libraries are maintaining 
prewar standards of qualification of edu- 
cation and experience and maximum age 
limitations, and others are not. In the 
latter case, there should be a clear under- 
standing that the appointment is for the 
duration only unless in the meantime the 
minimum requirements have been ful- 
filled. The federal government has 
waived the maximum age restriction for 
most positions. Many public libraries 
have followed suit. The regulation 
against employing married women which 
prevailed during the depression has been 
widely relaxed. Some libraries are relax- 
ing certain physical requirements by tak- 
ing in persons with physical handicaps. 
Will they be retained after the war? 

At the present time the salary question 
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is bound to be foremost in the minds of 
both the administrator and the applicant. 
Some librarians are bringing in all new 
appointees at the beginning salary for 
junior librarian grade regardless of 
whether the position to which the person 
15 appointed is of a higher classification. 
On the other hand, many new appointees 
are brought in at higher salaries than those 
now on the staff are receiving; libraries 
cannot get new people at the regular rate 
because of the acute shortage. Some li- 
braries have provided wartime salary 
bonuses or cost-of-living adjustments. 
Civil service usually makes it clear whether 
or not new appointees will receive a salary 
which includes such features. It is feared 
that such adjustments are not always made 
plain in some libraries and may cause em- 
barrassment later. 

'The administrator must keep in mind 
also that some librarians are not willing 
to accept a library appointment if it is 
only for the duration because they are con- 
vinced that now is the time to improve 
their library status by securing a better 
permanent position. 


LEAVES OF ÁBSENCE AND 
RETIREMENTS 


А few libraries have canceled all leaves 
except those for military leave. Large 
public libraries have been confronted with 
such an increase in staff turnover and per- 
sonnel shortage that no experienced able- 
bodied person could be spared. Some 
colleges have canceled sabbatical leaves 
for the duration. Other colleges, how- 
ever, have encouraged leaves because of 
the drastic reduction in student enrolment. 

Some places are asking those who are 
due to retire within the war period to 
remain on the job for the duration. This 
is especially true of directorships. 
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WARTIME PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


RESIGNATIONS 


Some libraries which have had to allow. 


people to go into military service with 
brief previous notice have not been as 
flexible as they might have been in connec- 
tion with resignations. Those going into 
camp librarianships, government positions, 
and defense industries must often give a 
shorter notice than is customary. Librar- 
ies cannot expect certain essential war 
industries to wait a full month for a pro- 
fessional person or two weeks for a clerk 
to report on the new job. Instances have 
been reported where persons have been 
unable to accept attractive offers in other 
fields because their library employers re- 
fused to accept their resignations on brief 
notice. 

‘There are two sides to this question, of 
course, and it should be observed that there 
is an increasing tendency to give the brief- 
est possible notice in every type of work. 
It is not unusual for business firms to 
insist upon a Saturday-to-Monday, notice 
in taking away clerks and typists from 
libraries, Because the nonprofessional 
employees are giving such brief notice it 
does not follow that those trained librar- 
ians who are resigning to take regular 


library positions elsewhere should expect- 


to give less than the regular notice which 
is considered proper in the A.L.A. Code 
of Ethics. There is a tendency among 
the professional staff to be lax in this re- 
gard during this war period. Of course, 
it has always been considered ethical that 
a shorter notice be given if acceptable both 
to the library and the person involved. 
Another angle is the question of the 
length of time a person should be in a 
position before resigning to accept an- 
other. Many of the younger members of 
the profession are watching those in busi- 
ness change frequently from one position 
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to another in order to obtain a better 
salary or find a more congenial environ- 
ment. The usual minimum of a year 
should be adhered to before a person 
changes his position except under unusual 
circumstances. The consideration of a 
higher salary is not such a circumstance. 
Again, if acceptable to the library, a 
shorter period of service may be considered 
ethical. 
Hours or Work 


A few libraries in addition to govern- 
ment libraries are on the forty-eight-hour 
week, The government has given extra 
compensation for all hours over forty. 
Since persons in the employ of any state 
or any political subdivision are not af- 
fected, most public libraries do not come 
under the jurisdiction of the War Man- 
power Commission. In the few college 
libraries which are operating under the 
forty-eight-hour week ruling, adjustments 
have been made so that the individual staff 
member is not on duty that length of 
time. For example, four hours a week 
may be spent at home on professional 
reading or study or in the library on such 
activity. Time may be counted for taking 
courses or for handling professional li- 
brary activities in state associations. In 
planning a forty-eight-hour schedule an 
effort has been made to avoid "swing" 
schedules—namely, working in the morn- 
ing, having the afternoon off, and again 
working at night. 

Several pertinent questions occur to one 
in such a lengthened schedule: Has proper 
compensation been given for the increase 
in hours? Is the work reassigned in order 
to avoid long periods at the desk or con- 
fining work behind the scenes? Are addi- 
tional rest periods allowed? In rush 
periods are the meal periods protracted to 
provide a longer break? 
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VACATIONS 


Some colleges, because of the speed-up 
program, have curtailed part of the usual 
summer vacation of library staff members. 
In some instances extra compensation has 
been given because of the extra time 
worked; in others, the library has paid 
part of the extra salary involved and 
the person has lost part. In a few cases, 
the assistant has been asked to work the 
extra time with no compensation. It 
seems only fair that when readjustments in 
hours of vacation are made salaries should 
be readjusted accordingly. 

Also, because of the speed-up program, 
some libraries have made a practice of 
introducing split vacations. A warning 
should be given that vacations broken into 
two or three periods greatly reduce the 
benefit naturally derived from an extended 
and unbroken vacation period. Split va- 
cations often make it impossible for a per- 
son to get any distance away from home 
ог increase vacation expenditures because 
of more expensive traveling costs. 


SALARY TRENDS 


Most libraries have felt the pressure of 
the increased cost of living and the rising 
scale of salaries in every type of work. 
Some libraries have tried to meet this emer- 
gency by giving salary increments; others 
have been making cost-of-living adjust- 
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ments; and a few have given both incre- 
ments and cost-of-living adjustments. In 
brief, libraries have had to raise salaries in 
one way or another and have been forced 
to find the means to do so. 

In order to obtain the necessary funds 
for salaries, some libraries have not filled 
certain vacancies. Others have filled va- 
cancies but have allowed enough time to 
elapse between the date of resignation and 
date of new appointment to save some- 
thing toward an increase. A few libraries 
have reduced hours of opening for 
branches and departments in the main li- 
brary so that current vacancies would not 
have to be filled and have applied the sav- 
ing to a percentage or five-to-ten-dollar 
general increase in the salary scale. 

It may be necessary as in the depression 
to allot to salaries a larger proportion of 
the total budget than is normally desirable. 

The supplementary statistical reports 
for 1942 from one hundred public libraries 
on file at the A.L.A. Headquarters show 
that of these reported, thirty-nine libraries 
made a cost-of-living increment and forty- 
six did not. However, of this same group, 
fifty-six libraries reported increases in 
individual staff salaries while only twenty- 
two reported no increases. It seems evident 
that practically all of these libraries have 
adjusted salaries in one way or another 
during 1943. 


News from the Executive Secretary 


HE SECOND DRAFT of Mr, Vitz’ re- 

port on “Demobilization and Li- 
braries—The Library’s Part in Military 
and Industrial Readjustment” is now in 
hand. The revision has taken into ac- 
count the criticisms made by members 
who read the first draft and by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, which gave it extended 
consideration. Adra M. Fay, of the 
Minneapolis Public Library staff, assisted 
in the revision. By action of the board 
this draft is now being sent to all mem- 
bers of the A.L.A. Council and others 
selected because of their special interests, 
for further criticism. A few extra copies 
are available and will be sent on request. 

Prisoners of War. At the suggestion 
of ап A.L.A. member to President-Elect 
Vitz, we are inquiring into the need and 
possibility of increasing the supply of 
reading material for prisoners of war in 
this country. 

Public Documents. At an informal 
meeting held in the offices of O.W.I. on 
November 5, developments following the 
publication of Government Publishing in 
Wartime were discussed. The ОМІ. 
was represented by Paul Howard, George 
Beauchamp, executive secretary of the 
Inter-Agency Publications Committee, 
and Chester Kerr. Ralph R. Shaw and 
Ralph M. Dunbar were present as mem- 
bers of the inter-agency committee. The 
Special Libraries Association was repre- 
sented by Maria C. Brace, of Baltimore, 
and the A.L.A. by Keyes D. Metcalf, 
W. A. Moon, and the Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Further improvement in document dis- 
tribution may be expected from the man- 
ual. now nearing completion in O.W.I. 
It classifies and lists libraries according 
to document needs. ‘The group suggested 
more experimentation with free distribu- 
tion by libraries and some experimentation 
with sale of documents by libraries. 

Listing was thought to be a subject to 
which the A.L.A. Committee on Public 
Documents might appropriately give con- 
tinuing attention in cooperation with 
other organizations. 

The A.L.A. was asked to initiate a 
joint committee to consider problems of 
publishing research reports and the preser- 
vation of materials for distribution after 
the war in this country and abroad. We 
were also asked to initiate а plan whereby 


-libraries at their own expense would 


maintain a representative in Washington 
“to expedite the acquisition of govern- 
ment publications for the participating 
libraries, supply document information to 
such libraries, and give to the O.W.I. 
and other government agencies informa- 
tion about library needs." 

Comparative Literature. А compre- 
hensive “Bibliography of Comparative 
Literature and Intercultural Relations” 
should be the result (in about two years) 
of a joint project of the A.L.A., the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
and the Association of American Colleges. 
Most of ‘the work of preparation will be 
contributed voluntarily by distinguished 
scholars under the editorial leadership of 


Dr. Arthur E. Christy, of Columbia 
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University. Constance М. Winchell and 
Agnes Camilla Hansen represent the 
A.L.A. on the editorial board. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant 
of five thousand dollars to the A.L.A. for 
editing and publishing. 

Census of Librarians for Foreign Serv- 
ice. Т have been asked by the Interna- 
tional Relations Board and the Personnel 
Division to thank all who have written to 
us on this subject. Because of pressure 
of work in the Personnel Division, indi- 
vidual replies have not been possible in 
most cases. А special file of a few hun- 
dred names is taking shape. It is not 
likely that all who are interested will find 
appropriate opportunities for work abroad, 
but the file is drawn .upon frequently 
for recommendations and a few persons 
are already at their foreign posts or on 
their way. 

Joint Committee on Foreign Libraries. 
O.W.I. and the State Department's Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations have created 
a joint committee to advise on foreign 
library activities of the government. Mr. 
Lydenberg represents the A.L.A. 

Aid to Libraries in War Areas. The 
committee on this subject (John R. Rus- 
sell, chairman) met in Washington early 
in October; prepared a budget request 
to the Rockefeller Foundation to enable 
it to continue to purchase and store 
Ámerican scholarly journals; discussed 
the possibilities of a book campaign; con- 
ferred with representatives of government 
agencies about the preservation of docu- 
ments for foreign libraries after the war. 

Importations. Following an informal 
meeting in Washington, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Importations has been asked, by 
an agency of the government, to consider 
by what means, if any, additional current 
periodicals and books from European 
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countries can be made immediately avail- 
able to American libraries. Lawrence 
Heyl has been given a leave of absence 
from his position as associate librarian of 
Princeton University to explore the ques- 
tion for the A.L.A. and the joint com- 
mittee, 

Children in Wartime. Mildred Batch- 
elder participated for the A.L.A. in a 
meeting of Chicago members of the Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime and 
representatives of several national organi- 
zations located in Chicago. The meeting 
was called by Katharine F. Lenroot, chief 
of the U. 5. Children’s Bureau. Prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency, increased 
child labor, and inadequate care of chil- 
dren and youths in the demobilization 
period were stressed. 

International Relations Board. The 
first meeting of the board (Flora B. Lud- 
ington, chairman) since Mr. Lydenberg 
became director of its Washington office 
was held in Washington, October 27-28. 
The full docket included discussion of 
the need for a book campaign for re- 
stocking foreign libraries, a proposal that 
the A.L.A. undertake the administration 
of a translation project for the govern- 
ment, plans for cultural relations with 
China, the desire for increased contact 
with libraries in the U.S.S.R., and ad- 
ministrative and budgetary problems con- 
nected with projects now in operation. 
Representatives of many government and 
private agencies were invited in for con- 
ferences on special subjects. 

Marion A. Milczewski has become as- 
sistant to the director of the A.L.A. In- 
ternational Relations Office. His posi- 
tion as executive assistant for the Books 
for Latin America Project has been filled 
by Edith A. Wright. 


Book Campaign. "The International 


NEWS FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Relations Board requested Milton E. 
vord, as the A.L.A. representative on the 
Zouncil of National Library Associa- 
ions, to suggest to the council that it 
nvite the member associations to appoint 
‘epresentatives to a joint committee оп 
г book campaign for libraries in war 
reas and to inform the council that the 
X.L.A, is ready to participate. Hopefully 
mticipating favorable action, the board 
lesignated Mr. Lord as its representa- 
ive. Mr. Lord informs me that the 
Z.N.L.A. acted favorably on the sugges- 
ion and he hoped for a first meeting of 
he joint committee about November 16. 
Че has asked this office and the Washing- 
оп office to prepare a plan for a book 
campaign for the consideration of the 
committee. | 

Federal Aid. УУ. А. Moon, chairman 
f the Federal Relations Committee, and 
he Executive Secretary conferred - re- 
cently with the Assistant Commissioner 
X Education, Bess Goodykoontz, and 
Ralph M. Dunbar. Little progress is 
yeing made. 

Council Mail Vote. А resolution was 
iubmitted to the Council by the Execu- 
ive Board on October 18 providing for 
ı mail vote by the Council on questions 
of policy arising during periods in which 
10 Council meetings are to be held. It 
‘urther provided that a motion so sub- 
nitted would prevail if at least two thirds 
of the members voted and two thirds of 
those voting favored it and that such 
votes be closed and counted at the end of 
-hree weeks. 

Seventy and seven-tenths per cent of 
the full Council strength participated in 
the mail vote. Of that number 85 per 
cent voted in the affirmative. The re- 
sults are as follows: Total votes cast 
within the three-week period, 75; affirma- 
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tive, 64; negative, 11; not voting, 31. 
The total voting membership of Council 
is 106. 

Conference-in-Print. The following 
"speakers" for the Conference-in-Print, 
which will appear as the February issue 
of the Bulletin, have accepted our invita- 
tions: Dr. Floyd Reeves and Carl Vitz, 
demobilization and readjustment give li- 
braries new educational opportunities; 
Louis Brownlow and Carl Chatters, financ- 
ing public services after the war; Carle- 
ton B. Joeckel, Loleta Dawson Fyan, Mary 
Peacock Douglas, William H. Carlson, 
Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, library planning— 
why and how; Ralph Ulveling and Donald 
M. Coney, librarians after the war; 
Charles Thomson, the emerging program 
of cultural relations; Norman Cousins, 
books which influence American thought 
and action. Comment on the papers will 
be solicited in advance and will be pub- 
lished in the same issue. 

A.L.A. Representatives, The A.L.A. 
was represented at the Food for Freedom 
Conference in Cleveland October 27-28 
by Mildred Stewart, technical librarian 
of the Cleveland Public Library. 

Clara W. Herbert, librarian of the 
Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia and member of the Executive Board, 
represented the A.L.A. at the inaugura- 


` Чоп of the rector of the Catholic Uni- 


versity of America on November 9. 

The Association was invited to send a 
representative to an informational confer- 
ence on the relief and rehabilitation pro- 
gram of the United Nations, October 
28-30, in Washington. Marion A. 
Milczewski attended. 

Christmas Greeting. All members of 
the A.L.A. in the armed forces will re- 
ceive a Christmas letter in the near future. 

Cart Н. MirAM, Executive Secretary 


Cataloging and Classification in 
a War Year 


| M. RUTH MacDONALD 


The secretary-treasurer of the Division of Cataloging and Classification 
_ summarizes current activities of the division through the medium of 
reports from its officers and committees for 1942-43. 


р WRIGHT: The past year has 
seen a considerable amount of activity 
in various fields of interest to the divi- 
sion but little in the way of final accom- 
plishment. The new edition of the A.L.A. 
code has been tied up awaiting a report 
from the special Committee on the Use 
of the Catalog Code appointed more than 
a year ago by the A.L.A. Executive Board. 
Until this committee reports, the Com- 
mittee on Catalog Code Revision cannot 
proceed with the final revision of the sec- 
ond edition. It is hoped that a final re- 
port will be made to the A.L.A. Executive 
Board soon. 

Meanwhile the comments on the code 
from various catalogers and cataloging 
groups have been digested and prepared 
for the use of the code revision commit- 
tee. A special committee has been ap- 
pointed to consider the sections of the 
code dealing with serials. 'The Commit- 
tee on Cataloging and Classification is at 
work on a standard set of rules for simpli- 
fied descriptive cataloging which will, it is 
hoped, supplement the forthcoming state- 
ment of L.C. descriptive practices. 

In the field of classification the Com- 
mittee on the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion has been appointed and has begun its 


work. А request transmitted through the 
A.L.A. Executive Board for a committee 
to revise the Cutter Expansive Classifica- 
tion is now before the board of directors. 
'The president of the division has been 
named as one of the A.L.A. representatives 
on the Joint Committee of the A.L.A. 
and the Lake Placid Foundation which 
supervises work on the Dewey Classifica- 
tion. 

Although the year has not been marked 
by outstanding actions in any line, it has 
seen progress toward our goal of produc- 
ing useful catalogs at reasonable costs 
through efficient organization and through 
careful study of the purposes of our ac- 
tivities. It has been a busy year for 
everyone, both at work and outside, and 
I wish to express here my appreciation of 
the time and energy which has been de- 
voted to the work of this division by many 
of its members, who as committeemen or 
interested individuals have aided the of- 
ficers in carrying on through this period. 

Fice President Doyle: As individuals 
our contributions to the war effort may be 
as varied as are our personalities and 
capabilities, but as catalogers they tend to 
follow the same pattern—the bending of 
our efforts toward more efficient process- 
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ing of the library materials which are to 
aid in the winning of the war and of the 
peace, As catalogers, too, we need to give 
serious consideration to the enigmatic 
problem of the place of the catalog in the 
library of the postwar world. 

So in the coming year of 1943-44 a 
further study of first principles by the 
division should aid us in improving our 
present efforts and in establishing sound 
and practical policies for the future. 

Board of Directors: All 1942-43 com- 
mittee appointments are being continued 
for 1943-44 with the exception of the 
Nominating Committee. 

Following A.L.A. precedent, members 
of the division serving in the armed forces 
will have their divisional memberships ex- 
tended for the duration without the pay- 
ment of annual dues. 

A compilation of “Standing Rules” for 
the division, and Esther A. Smith's “Мап- 
ual for Regional Groups," were approved 
by the board. 

The board accepted the report of the 
Committee on a Quarterly Review and 
approved the idea of a quarterly review. 
Because of personnel and material short- 
ages, the board voted to postpone publica- 
tion for the duration rather than to 
jeopardize the chances of success. The 
publication of "Yearbook No. 11” has 
been authorized. 


CoMMITTEE REPORTS 


Advisory Council on Regional Groups: 
Most of the regional groups have sent 
reports during 1942-43. Fifteen meetings 
and an attendance of over five hundred 
members have been reported. 

"The question of the proposed quarterly 
was discussed at several meetings, also the 
plans for the proposed standard edition of 
the Dewey Decimal Classification. 
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Committee on Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation, Victor A. Schaefer, chairman: At 
the suggestion of President Wright, the 
committee has undertaken the collection 
of various rules for simplified cataloging 
that have been put out by different li- 
braries. The aim of this collection is to 
make a comparison of the various rules, to 
see whether it is possible to arrive at any 
general statement of simplified cataloging 
that can be recommended to all libraries, 
and to submit such findings to the code 
revision committee and to the division for 
official acceptance. 

An appeal was made in the Newsletter 
of the division for catalogers to submit 
such information to the chairman. Up to 
July r, 1943, seven libraries have sub- 
mitted their simplified cataloging rules. 
The replies of all catalogers submitting 
their rules voice a demand for a study of 
simplified cataloging rules and simplifica- 
tion of routines, 

In order to get a more representative 
opinion, it may be necessary to appeal 
more directly to the larger libraries, either 
through a personal letter, a questionnaire, 
or an outline embodying as suggestions for 
discussion those points which have been 
suggested to date. 

Committee on the Dewey Classification, 
Grace Hill, general chairman: Very cred- 
itable progress has been made toward the 
objectives outlined in June 1942. The 
committee's chief assignment was to col- 
lect opinions from classifiers and adminis- 
trators as to desired changes in the next 
edition of the Decimal Classification, to 
be known as the "Standard Library Edi- 
tion.” The four subcommittees have been 
hard at work, and already a considerable 
body of opinions and suggestions has been 
collected. With the approval of the edi- 
torial office, the standard edition has been 
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defined as one adequate for the needs of 
large general libraries, both university and 
public, but not necessarily adequate for 
special libraries and special collections. 

Committee on Membership, Marjorie 
Е. Vivian, chairman: The committee has 
continued the publicity program begun in 
1941-42 and endeavored to maintain and 
increase membership. It is pleased to an- 
nounce that the division now has 1301 
members, 

Publications Committee, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth 8. Radtke, chairman: During the past 
year three new manuscripts have been 
examined. The chairman Ваз made a 
final report to the chief of the A.L.A. 
Publishing Department on two manu- 
scripts. Two others are still in the hands 
of committee members or special critics, 
including the manuscript submitted to the 
Subcommittee on Subject Headings in 
1942. 

It has been suggested that a library 
equipment study on methods of reproduc- 
ing cards be made. This project has been 
favorably received, and anyone who has 
had experience with these methods and 
who would be interested in undertaking 
such a study should communicate with the 
chairman of the committee. 

The committee hopes to see early publi- 
cation of a translation of the second edi- 
tion of the Vatican code Norme рег il 
catalógo degli stampati, edited by Wyllis 
E. Wright. The translation will be a 
valuable tool for catalogers, for besides 
the rules for author entry it contains de- 
tailed rules for subject entry not avail- 
able elsewhere. 

Committee оп Relations with the Li- 
brary of Congress, L. Quincy Mumford, 
chairman: Perhaps the matter of greatest 
interest to members of this division is the 
progress of simplified cataloging in the 
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Library of Congress. The chairman of 
this committee has also served during the 
past year on the Committee to Study the 
Use of the A.L.A. Catalog Code and in 
this capacity has had occasion to meet with 
representatives of the Library of Congress 


-on the progress of the work there and to 


discuss the relationship of its work to the 
code. Pending the establishment of exact 
cost figures on cataloging, progress towards 
simplification there has been retarded but 
are being exerted constantly 
towards this end. 

The director of the Processing Depart- 
ment has recently informed the committee 
that the List of Subject Headings is in 
final proof in the hands of the printer. 
The revised Handbook of Card Distribu- 
tion is in page proof. Work on the L.C. 
Filing Code has been almost completed, 
and it is nearly ready to go to the printer. 

Committee on State Author Headings, 
Lucy B. Foote, chairman: The committee 
is unable to report much progress during 
1942-43. An attempt was made to secure 
cooperation from more than twenty states 
which had not undertaken state author 
heading lists. Four states, Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, and South Dakota, were 
added to the states for which lists are be- 
ing compiled. Missouri was withdrawn 
because of the compiler’s enlistment in the 
U.S. Navy. Expressions of interest and 
possible cooperation have been received 
from nine other states. 

Committee on Statistics, Helen Dawley, 
chairman: Statistical records of different . 
catalog departments have been so lacking 
in uniformity of detail and interpretation 
of terms that comparison was difficult. 
The committee has searched library litera- 
ture and annual reports of librarians, hop- 
ing to be able to prepare a model form 
without asking catalogers to answer a 
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questionnaire. It now seems impossible 
to avoid such a procedure and we are 
preparing a brief questionnaire to be sent 
to some fifty head catalogers during the 
autumn of 1943. The committee will ap- 
preciate their cooperation. 

Committee on Subject Headings, Miss 
Clyde Е. Pettus, chairman: As the first 
work of the year the committee completed 
the examination of a special list of subject 
headings for physics compiled by Melvin 
J. Voigt. 

During the year conferences were held 
for the discussion of appropriate headings 


Proposed Division 


DIVISION of the A.L.A. membership 
A to represent public library interests 
is needed. Recognition of this need is 
widespread, but organization has been de- 
layed by lack of A.L.A. meetings, the 
inconsistent development of divisions, 
round tables, committees, and other 
groups, and by inertia. 

The Committee on Divisional Rela- 
tions (Wayne Shirley, chairman) has 
done much work toward the establishment 
of such a division of public libraries and 
has drafted a tentative constitution. 
However, as some promotional work 
seems necessary to achieve the desired 
goal, the A.L.A. Executive Board voted 
to appoint to this end one of its members 
(Carl Vitz) as a committee of one to 
work with the Committee on Divisional 
Relations, as promotional work is outside 
of the province of the committee. 

We accordingly present. this proposal 
for the establishment of a division of 
public libraries to be acted on by the 
Council by mail vote as soon as a pro- 
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for such special material as transcribed 
radio programs and of suitable subdivi- 
sions for the heading “World War, 
1939—" Suitable up-to-date headings 
for technical books is a problem of peren- 
nial interest, the suggestion having been 
made that a valuable project might be the 
compilation of special lists on aviation, in- 
surance, etc., using the Library of Congress 
list as a starting point. 

А statement of the function of the com- 
mittee as a clearing house has been pub- 
lished in the Library Journal, Sept. 1, 
1943, рр. 674-75. 


of Public Libraries 


cedure for Council voting by mail is 
worked out. 

Two of the round tables proposed for 
inclusion as sections have voiced approval. 
However, it seems quicker and more 
clear-cut to use'the petition method, pro- 
vided by the A.L.A. By-Laws, Article VI, 
Section rb, though it does require two 
votes by the Council. 

The tentative constitution as drafted 
has had the benefit of consideration by 
others and especially of the A.L.A. Con- 
stitution Committee. Its chief purpose 
is to provide an orderly way for the es- 
tablishment of the division to a point 
where it can legislate for itself and draw 
up a more complete and more permanent 
document. 

The temporary constitution provides 
among other things for the first officers 


` on an ex officio basis, for the determination 


of the first sections, and for the selection 
of the first board of directors in whose 
hands then will be the responsibility for 
developing permanent procedures and 
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policies. Space is lacking for inclusion 
of the text of the constitution. Mimeo- 
graphed copies will be sent to signers of 
the petition for a mail vote on its pro- 
visional adoption. 

The Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, which is one of the present 
divisions of the A.L.A., has printed its 
permanent constitution and by-laws in 
volume 1, pages 394-98 of College and 
Research Libraries. By means of a poli- 
cies committee it has developed an inter- 
esting and full program to be found in 
College and Research Libraries, volume 2, 
pages 291-300. The constitution and by- 
laws of the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification are contained in the Cata- 
loger? and Classifiers’ Yearbook, Num- 
ber 9, 1940, pages 119-31. Those who 
have access to these publications will find 
these references interesting as giving an 
idea of the possibilities of development 
that may be expected under the divisional 
form of organization. 

For a detailed statement of division and 
section requirements and advantages, see 
A.L.4. Handbook (the Dec. 15, 1942, 
issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin), pages H-9, 
H-15-16. For present divisions , and 
round tables and their officers and com- 
mittees, see pages H-43-53. 
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It is requested that all members of the 
A.L.A. interested in the establishment of 
а division of public libraries sign a peti- 
tion (form suggested below) and forward 
it to Mr. Shirley or Mr. Vitz. In li- 
braries with a number of A.L.A. members 
on the staff, one petition signed by all 
who wish will be desirable. Also, indi- 
cate section (if any) of which you wish 
to be a member. Аз a beginning, the 
following sections are suggested. Others 
will no doubt develop later. 


Large libraries (population 100,000 and 
over) 
Medium-sized 
35,000-100,000) 
Small libraries (under 35,000 population) 
Branch libraries 
Adult education 
Order and book selection 
Lending 
` Publicity 
Any other (specify) 


libraries (population 


Will every head librarian of a public 
library take responsibility for bringing 
this notice to the attention of his staff 
and facilitate the sending of a petition by 
those wishing to do so. 


Wayne SHIRLEY 
Савт, ViTZ 


Form for Petition 


I, a member 
We, members ( 


| of the A.L.A., petition the Council of the American Library Associa- 


tion to approve the organization of a public libraries division of the American Library 


Association under a constitution in conformity with the requirements of the Constitution 


and By-Laws of the Association. 


Name 


Section preferred (if any) 


Mail petition to: Wayne Shirley, librarian, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, N.Y., or 
Carl Vitz, librarian, Public Library, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


A.L.A. Finances, 1942-43 


R. E. DOOLEY 
A.L.A. Comptroller 


Cy RECEIPTS for the fiscal year 
ended Aug. 31, 1943, were $639,350. 
(An additional $134,500 was received for 
transfer to the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company for retirement annuities. ) 
Of this total $252,950 came from dues, 
from subscriptions to periodicals, from sale 
of A.L.A. publications and Booklist review 
books, for Booklist advertising, and from 
income on endowment. Three hundred 
eighty-six thousand four hundred dollars 
came from grants, appropriations, and 
payments for special projects and services. 

Disbursements for regular activities 
amounted to $266,100 and for special 
projects $362,270. 

During the last fiscal year 334 per cent 
of our total regular expenditures was in 
the Publishing Department (exclusive of 
Booklist). Publishing and Booklist to- 
gether accounted for 48 per cent of all 
the regular expenditures. 

The Membership Department spent 
slightly less than 22 per cent, adminis- 
trative costs accounted for another 10 
per cent. The remaining 20 per cent of 
the regular expenditures covered the op- 
eration of the Public Library Division, 
Personnel Division, Education for Li- 
brarianship, the Headquarters Library, 
the School and Children’s Library Divi- 
sion, College and Research Libraries, some 
statistical work, and provided about 


one thousand dollars for committees and 
boards not &overed by the activities named 
above. 

In special projects the greatest expendi- 
ture, $109,750 or 30 per cent, was out 
of funds received from libraries for the 
importation of periodicals from Axis- 
controlled countries. Nearly $103,000 
28.4 per cent, was spent to provide Ameri- 
can scholarly journals for institutions in 
war areas. А 

Nearly 60 per cent, ог $214,900, was 
spent for services or materials in the 
international field, and 40 per cent, or 
$147,370, was spent in the domestic field. 

'The chief international projects were 
aid to libraries in war areas, books and 
periodicals for Latin America, the Benja- 
min Franklin Library in Mexico, cultural 
institutes in Latin America, library school 
at Bogotá, Colombia, the Jalisco State 
Library at Guadalajara, the library school 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil, and the Union Cata- 
log of Library Holdings in Mexico, D.F. 

The chief domestic activities financed 
as special projects were importation of 
periodicals, library institutes on war and 
postwar problems, emergency library ac- 
tivities, investigations in the field of li- 
brarianship, library surveys, and out-of- 
print books. : 

Grants have been made for libraries in 
Montevideo and Managua, for a survey 
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of Army Medical Library, for the prepa- 
ration of a book catalog of Library of 
Congress card indexes, for the Canadian 
Library Council, for development of mi- 
crofllm work at the Benjamin Franklin 
Library, for the support of the work of 
the Board on International Relations, and 
for a number of other important but 
smaller projects. 

A.L.A. income for its regular activities 
has fallen off during the war period and 
income for special projects has increased. 
Advertising income fell from a five-year 
average of $5730 to $4250. Regular 
membership dues (gross) were approxi- 
mately $64,140 two years ago, $62,900, 
one year ago, $61,220 during the last 
fiscal year. Special memberships held 
their own, and Booklist subscriptions show 
a continued increase, $22,840 two years 
ago, $24,240 one year ago, and $25,260 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1943. Net 
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receipts for budget purposes from the Car- 
negie Corporation endowment fund were 
$78,000 one year ago and $74,000 last 
year. Receipts from sales of publications 
vary with the publishing program and de- 
pend largely upon the receipt of manu- 
scripts reasonably early during. the fiscal 
year. ‘The cash deficit in the publishing 
budget, while fairly large, is offset by a 
stock of books on hand having a sales value 
of approximately $150,000. 

Budgets for 1943-44 (except for pub- 
lishing) have been based on an estimate 
of income approximately the same as re- 
ceipts for 1942-43. The publishing budget 
is higher than last year’s receipts because 
a number of important items scheduled 
will appear early in the fiscal year. 

The financial reports are published in 
summary form in order to reduce printing 
costs and to make additional space avail- 
able for other material. 


‘Treasurer’ $ Report 


Balance Sheet 
As of August 31, 1043 


Endowment Funds: 


Cash in agency асооцпф...................................... 


Investmenta-—at cost: 


United States Government весигїйез......................... 


State and municipal bon 
Public utility bonds.... 
Railroad bonds,... 
Industrial bonds. ...... ....... 
First mortgage real estate notes 
Purchase money mortgages. . . . 
Public utility common stocks 
Railroad common stocks 





General and special funds: 
Cash in banks 
Cash on hand........ . .. 
State and municipal warrants. ... 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
Advances to staff members and institutions. 


Inventory of stationery and рарег............................ 
Prepaid ехрепвез........................................... 









Industrial preferred аф$ооКЕв................................. 
Industrial common вб0@Кв................................. 
Insurance common 8{обЕв................................. 


Total endowment Типйн............................... 





1,252.77 


$639,640.01 
67,289.70 
210,977.22 
248,178.04 


2,109,977. 50 


608.33 
26.52 


$2, 111,865.12 
$100,812.24 

300.00 

107.54 

408.26 

675.00 


6,329.85 
197.58 


108,830.27 
$2, 220,695.39 
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Liabilities 
Endowment funds—Capital: 
Carnegie fun $ 93,120.96 
Carnegie Corporation 1,907,038.69 
General endowment fund 40,205.91 
. James 1, Whitney fund. 2,712.45 
Oberly Memorial fund. ......... 4079.80 
Sarah С, М. Bogle endowment fun 5,170.74 
Herbert Putnam honor fund.. s 2, 536.57 
Total endowment fund capital —— ——————— TTA Rusa esses $2,111,865.12 
General and special funds: 
Accounts рауаЫе......- нь зе eee eese eee sona rhe rhet enhn ae вовсе ни $ 2,912.38 
Revolving fund тевегуе........_.............. 1, 000.00 
Reserve for publication of American Library Laws. 4,575.00 
Capital ассоци... ооа ЧЕТЕ 100, 342.89 108,830.27 
s Tolal. (iive en ova wort (Pavese eere Ее нь $2,220,695.39 
Summary of Receipts and Disbursements 
September I, 1942 to August 31, 1043 
Balance ч Disburse- Balance 
Sept. 1, Receipts ments Aug. 31, 
1942 19 
Воо: ЖШ vices Se oc see АТТОО ООЛАК. $ 1,156.45 36, m 38 151.02 1,297.24* 
“Booklist Transfer. o ооа a ВО HR: 
“Colere anad Research Libraries...... 250.72* 4, 106 a “4, 118.08 261.85* 
гар and Conference. ............. . 4,080.26* 66, 113.85 57, 922.21 1,696.38 
Membership and Conference—Net Transfer. . MD UD 2415.00" „0. а... 
Publishing............. eee РЕАДЕР НН 15,548.05* — 71,890.28 89,003.04 32, 750. 81* 
$ 18,722.58* 175,393.41 189,284.35  32,613.52* 
Committee project. ics ees eere reor reseed ааа ne ИЕ 781.80* 
Сопфпдеп®...................... 1,791.88* 
Education for Librarianship....... 7,781.60* 
Неа mind аи 7.683.41* 
Personnel.................... ,606.04* 
Publio I Tis ion....... 14,037.45* 
School and C. trie 8 Library D ,408.8 
Btatisties. „п.е 1,690.44* 
Carnegie Corporation endowmen 74,008.09 
Underwriting income........ 3,289.00 
Consolidated cash balance 9/1 3,456.63 
Administrative and general offic 27,038.41* 
Miscellaneous income. ........ momo 260.9 
. 77,557.99 16,818.82 4,195.80 
Aid to Libraries in War Атеая............. оао аа eene 70, m 00 58,475.75 11,924. 28 
American Library in Рагїв........................... i 7,483.00 G  axoessseve 7, 500.00 
Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico, D.F. (019)....... 10,084.15* 32, 496, 25 22,402.10  .......... 
amin Frankin Library in Мечи, D.F. (New)...... 39,497.00 6,000.00 38,497.00 
Bod for АВЕ: аео еке ванне sie ae 5,000.00 813.25 4,686.75 
Books for the Blind... о 160,42 осели Wo ceded nare o 160.42 
Books for Europe...........eeeeee eene I 1,059,528 „....,.... 1,059.52  .......... 
Building Fuad. семена 10.28 225.00 608.24 
Book Catalog—Library of Congress Cards............ 12,500.00 .......... 12,500.00 
Books and Periodicals for Latin America. .......... 13,974.56 40,837.97 9,050.66" 
Canadian Library Council (ВовКе/еШег)................................ зз... аана 55. 55.05* 
Canadian Library Council (Carnegie).............- B 805.87 805.87  .......... 
Catalog Code Revision..............eeeeeesee IH 88.97. uuu наанаа 93.97 
hina Fund 1,495.75 1,178.10 317.65 
Columbia Library School—Bogota............... wes жож pu 3,381.18 ........., 
Cultural Тазбфшез......................... 12,572.58 17,733.30 5,160.72" 
Donated Books for Other American Republics 1,500.00 369.49 1,130.51 
Emergency Library Activities (old) 525.50 7,139.36 526.65 





Emergency Library Activities (new, 


21,051.83 16,523.11 4,528.22 
Fellowships and Боза ips 46.03 





66, 08 ‘ . 
10,000.00 4,196.73 5,803.27 
14,500.00 6,580.25 7,919.75 


Institutes—War and Postwar Issues. 





fovestieation i in the Field of ТАртапїалзЫр.............................. 5,360.44 .......... 1,693.82 3, 666,62 
Institute Chileno Nortamericano..................... Ds "eno. lees ‚ 4.01 . 
Jalisco State Library Рго}еб®.................... iul 1,679. 0 1,600.00 3,342.14 62.24* 
Library Cooperation with Latin Amerioa....... Кук» ЕЁ 1, "081.56 ........., 1,381.58 ...,..,... 
Library School at Sao Ращо.,.............. ааа нена emen 5,000.00 2,501.97 2,498.03 
Library Terminology рее риа резкая 234.87  .......... 129.64 105.23 
Library BHIVO о. cosa cer or eh kA к e t oa ира oL E = 13.29* 78.99  1.......... e e 
Library Resources ОМУ Ииии 1,077.37 .......... “i om Sf oe 
Library бигуеу—Агту Minal Wibtaty 5ана A tence E R 5,000.00 3.64 4,086.36 
Library Survey—-Kansas Оу, рн sae a ah exkl eese kA REA ER. adorare. Ed 88 38.83* 
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Microfilm Equipment ОРСОНООР 126.75 38.25  .......... 165.00 
Microfilm Development, Benjamin Franklin 1ДЬгагу..................... serere 7,500.00 59.90 7,440.10 
Outo Print BOOKS: аа ра очен 9,562.21  .......... 1,199.58 8,362.63 
Periodical Project—Devastated ТАЬгапїев............................... 11,706.81* 655,000.00 43,293.19  .......... 
Photographic Reproduction... .. я RAT 519.8] loire. Stes veer 519.31 
Union Catalog—Mexico, D.É........ sese  cennesnegs ‚750.00. 8,624.68 1,125.32 
Public Library Standards. нее тина ииниая иена чевчинь 21.64* РРО чена 
$102,286.01 386,398.38 362,271.36 126,413.03 
Annuities for transfer... . 0... ...2..cecesegeceesseesseeeeeneeeeeseeeee 470.00 134,479.52 134,164. 32 790.60 
International Federation of Library Авзовїзб1опз........................ 584.40 60.00 ........ 644.40 
$ 1,060.40 134,539.52 134,164.92 1,435.00 
ТО EE E one A T vx Eas $ 88,080.46 — 773,880.30 762,539.45 99,430.31 
Undistributed endowment income $ 4,001.81 289.98 3,379.21 912.58 
чать $ 92,082.27 774,179.28 765,918.66 100,342.89 
* Overdraft or deduction, 
1 Includes income in hands of fiscal agent of trustees of endowment funds. 
Income Summary 
Excluding Grants for Special Projects 
Budget Actual Budget 
1942-43 1942-43 1943-44 
Booklist 
Advertising ЕЯ $ 5,000.00 4,253.40 4,500.00 
Carnegie endowment income ite ‚400.00 3,201.51 3,200.00 
Booklist review Боокв...... А M 4,000.00 3,664.95 3,200.00 
Booklist extra copies. . .. . is 250.00 193.16 $200.00 
Booklist aubscriptions..........0ccccccsnecee cee кюк > eee е кай куа» mem Hess 25,450.00 25,258.31 _ 27,400.00 
38,100.00 36,571.33 | 38,500.00 
Membership and Conference 
Dues — Annual: рае КЕ ear A TuS 63,000.00 61, п 8, 600.00 
Special membership. . 7,500.00 7 511.5 7,500.00 
iation dues. ......... 125.00 6 50 125.00 
Conference—Registration. 1,000.00 231.00 .......... 
Endowment fund income. 1,500.00 1, 200. S UM 300.00 
Bulletin extra copies. . . * '400.00 С '350.38 75.0 
Gifts for current expenses. oh они 35.00  .......... . 
Total. iiec 73,525.00 ^ 70,831.65 72,900.00 
Allotments to divisions. 0 o o O DOOSI 4,725.00 4,717.80 4,850.00 
Net РЕВ нае ра ео 68,800.00 — 66,113.85 — 68,050.00 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Income... ........ eese 74,500.00 74,008.09 70,000.00 
College and Research Libraries 
Subscriptions а EE A NEEE AE EEATT TEE 2,800.00 2,991.92 ° 3,000.00 
Underwriting—A. С.В... 1,525.00 1,000.00 1,262.00 
Subscriptions—substitutions Ree 8. 
Journal--extra Copies s cessere хата улны КАКЕ ИЫККА hehe nenne 125.00 ^ 107.03 
- 4,450.00 ^ 4,108.05 
Pill T ———————— я . 250.00 _ 260.90 
186,100.00 »-* ^-^61.12 
Publishing tot id 
Receipts from &aled. Я ER ETAn он da Db a ele аган ESAE 109,375.00 v4,487.91 — 117,984.00 
Bubsidied, sive iso is yee ео Бе ОСЕ уа 8,350.00 3,402.37. y 
117,725.00 71,890.28 123,701.00 
$303,825.00 252,951.40 304,675.85 
Cash Balance, Sept. 1, 1943 _ 4,338.09 
Available for budgeting... 309,008.94 
А , 
» a 
| Disbursement Summary 
Not Including Special] Projects 
Budget Actual Budget 
1942-43 1942-43 1943-44 
Ной, уус» сыыр КЫЙ К» $ 38, aaa, a Es 151.02 39,517.76 
College and Research Libraries eer ys 199.2! 4,118.08 4,100. 00 
Membership and conference. .. . . . A ex 304. т 57, 922.21 62,983.38 
Publishing 117. 129.00 89,093.04 117,568.00 
Total 222,015.47 189,284.35 224,169.14 
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Committee projects 800.00 781.30 400.00 
Contingent. ......... 2,689.53 1,791.33 1,403.20 
Education for Libraria 7, 7,781.60 8,110.20 
Headquarters Library 7,152.52 7,683.41 8,057.00 
Personnel 9,540 9,606.04 11,628.20 
Public Library Divis 15,320.24 14,087.45 14,334.20 
School | and Children’s 6,400. 4 40 6,725.00 





81,435.56 76,818.82 78,643.80 
Totaly а рн анна $303,451.03 266,103.17 302,812.94 











Prat, Marwick, MITCHELL & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


Е November 1, 1943 
The Finance Committee 
American Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: ae 

In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions relating 
to the General and Special Funds of American Library Association for the year ended 
August 31, 1943, and now submit our report thereon. 

The cash records have been examined and found in order. All recorded cash receipts 
have been regularly deposited in bank. ‘The cash disbursements are evidenced by canceled 
checks; these were examined and test-checked to supporting vouchers. The receipts from 
membership dues, publications, advertising, and miscellaneous donations, as shown by the 
books, have been accepted as correct; test-checks, however, were made of such receipts, 
against related records. 

Cash on deposit in banks has been confirmed by certificates received from the several 
depositaries and that on hand ($300) by actual count. State and municipal warrants held 
by the Association were inspected or otherwise accounted for. The miscellaneous accounts 
receivable cover expenditures advanced by the Association which will be reimbursed. Ad- 
vances to staff members and institutions are in respect of expenses in connection with special 
activities and traveling; the amounts remaining unpaid at date of our examination were 
confirmed by certificites received from the debtors. The inventory of stationery represents 
supplies in the hanaf of printers to be withdrawn for use in the subsequent period. The 
prepaid expenses répresent the unexpired portion of insurance premiums. 

A report on © Endowment Funds of the Association for the year ended August 31, 
1943, is submitted under separate cover. 

Yours truly, 


Prat, Marwick, MITCHELL AND COMPANY 


. LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


O.W.I. Libraries Abroad 


Tue Bnrrsu Division of the Office 
of War Information has appointed Mrs. 
Evelyn Steel Little assistant director of 
the American Library in London. Mrs. 
Little has been granted a leave of absence 
: from her position as librarian and pro- 
fessor of comparative literature at Mills 
College in California. The American 
Library in London is under the direction 
of Richard Heindel, professor of modern 
European history at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The O.W.I. British Division is also 
establishing five United States libraries in 
Sydney and Melbourne, Australia; Wel- 
lington, New Zealand; Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa; and Bombay, 
India. Harriet Root, until recently 
director of the U.S. Government Informa- 
tion Service, will direct the library in 
Sydney and supervise the libraries in 
Melbourne and Wellington. Other li- 
brarians manning these outpost libraries 
are Mary Prescott Parsons, Public Li- 
brary, Lakewood, Ohio; Mary Ella 
Townes, Teachers College Library, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City; and 
Mrs. Helen E. Wessells, most recently 
director of the. Victory Book Campaign 
and formerly librarian of the Hamilton 
Fish Park Branch, New York Public 
Library, New York City. | 

These O.W.I. outpost libraries are 
designed to serve writers, the press, radio, 
American missions, local government 


agencies, and educational, scien ^c, and 
cultural institutions and orgamations. 
А small highly selective library containing 
reference material produced in the United 
States will provide information which can 
best reach the masses of people in an allied 
country. Besides offering direct informa- 
tion on many subjects, the libraries will 
consult with special libraries and will 
assist libraries and organizations within 
the respective countries in securing for 
their own use materials about the United 
States. 


Council on Books in Wartime 
THe CHILDREN’S Book, COMMITTEE 
of the Council on Books in Wartime, 400 
Madison Avenue, New York City 7, has 
issued three annotated children's book 
lits: The United Nations, 


Young. 


America Helps, and Follow the Flag. 


Single copies free; 100 copies, $2.50; 300, 
$5; 500, $7. 


Holiday House, chairman; Lena Barks- 
dale, Doubleday, Doran Bookshops; Doris 
S. Patee, Macmillan; Irene Smith, Brook- 
lyn Public Library; and Marguerite Kirk, 
Board of Education, Newark, N.J. 


V.B.C. Board Action 

Tue V.B.C. Board of Directors at a 
meeting on October 27 voted: 

After further consideration it is recom- 
mended that as soon as possible after 
January 1, 1944, the board conclude its 
work and be discharged. 
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The members of the Chil- . 
dren’s Book Committee are Vernon Ives, _ 


A.L.A. NEWS 


ss Vosper с 
* B. VosPER, editor of The 
Vii since 1927, died in Chicago on 
fember 16 following a short illness. 
Vliss Vosper, a graduate of New York 
р te Library School, came to the A.L.A. 
К 1024 as associate editor of The Book- 
ist. She had been a member of the staff 
f the Detroit Public Library from 1913 
to 1923 and on the staff of the Monterey 
—ounty Free Library at Salinas, Calif., 
„during the following year. 

А tribute to Miss Vosper by Adam 
Strohm appears on page 458 of this Issue. 











'Trustees Institute 


Tue A.L.A. TRUSTEES DIVISION spon- 
sored a half-day institute for trustees on 
November 10 in the Chicago metropolitan 
area to discuss the implications of the edu- 
cational programs of the Army and Navy 
for library planning. Lt. Marcus W. 
Davies spoke about the Navy’s program 

And Lt. Col. Roscoe R. Snapp discussed 
the educational program of the Army. 
Louis Wirth, University of Chicago, dis- 
cussed general needs for social planning. 
Lowell Martin, instructor in library 


science, University of Chicago Graduate - 


Library School, pointed up the implica- 
ү for library trustees for development 
Fof new library services in the war and 

postwar periods. 


“Passing the Book” 


Librarians who read and probably 
clipped the article “Passing the Book,” 


which appeared in the September number 
of Mademoiselle, will be glad to know 
that arrangements have been made for re- 
printing it. "Passing the Book," in. re- 
print form, is a twelve-page miniature 
replica of Mademoiselle with a black-and- 
white cover reproduction of the Made- 
moiselle cover showing a readers’ adviser 
“passing the book." Copies are now avail- 
able from A.L.A. at quantity prices: 10 
for 75 cents; 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.00; 
100 for $3.50; 500 for $15.00. 


Corrections 


THE SHORT ARTICLE on “Education in 
the Armed Forces” in the October 1 
A.L.A. Bulletin stated that the report was 
issued by the Joint Army and Navy Com- 
mittee on Welfare and Recreation, The 
report was issued by the Office of War 
Information. Correspondence about the 
report should be sent to the Office of 
War Information, Social Security Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

One of the illustrations in the article 
“Pan Americanism through Public Li- 
braries” in the November Bulletin carried 
the credit line “Courtesy Detroit Public 
Library." The line should have read 
“Courtesy Kalamazoo Public Library.” 


Winchester Library Shows Films 


Tue A.L.A. Aupio-VisuaL Соммит- 
TEE recommends to all libraries the article 
Motion Pictures a Stimulant to Reading 
Interest by Corinne Mead in Educational 
Screen for September 1943. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE. 
Brief News of General Interést. 


Sao Paulo Council of Libraries 


THE Consul General at Sao Paulo re- 
ports that the Sao Paulo State Council 
of Libraries and Museums wishes to be 
put in touch with American library 
organizations. Any library organizations 
ог associations that are interested may 
wish to exchange publications with the 
council ^ Correspondence should be 
addressed to Cecil M. P. Cross, Consul 
. General, American А Sao Fauld, 
Brazil. 


Speakers’ Bureau in Cleveland 


THE RECENT ESTABLISHMENT of a 
speakers’ bureau in connection with its 
adult education department completes 
the advisory service which the Cleveland 
Public Library has been offering to adult 
groups. Mary E. Dollard has been ap- 
pointed to develop this bureau in order 
that the service may be provided in a 
systematic way. 

The speakers’ bureau will attempt to 
coordinate and develop work which is now 
being carried on by the main library, the 
branches, and the adult education depart- 
ment in offering program assistance to in- 
formal groups. It will provide a file of 
speakers and discussion leaders, both li- 
- brary staff members and others, who are 
available either free or at a small fee, for 
all kinds of groups and study clubs to 
which reading can be closely related. 

Active cooperation with the film bureau, 
which is also a part of the adult educa- 
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tion department, in providing speaker 
discussion leaders to accompany fili 
also planned. , U 
In addition to the above, Miss.Do .: 
will maintain a calendar of educatio 
events taking place in the communi 
which will be duplicated and distribu 
for posting in as many places as possil 


Brotherhood Week 


IN A LEAFLET obtainable from the Na- 
tional Council of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York City, President 
Roosevelt urges national observance of 
Brotherhood Week, Feb. 20-26, ' 1944. It 
is suggested that libraries write for г 
copy of the leaflet, which- includes pro 
gram leads and offers of free materials 
The “brotherhood” theme is an appro 
priate one for book lists, discussion group: 
and book talks. 


P 


Filing Occupational Materials 


DoEs YOUR LIBRARY have a classified 
file of occupational pamphlets? The 
Committee on Library Classification of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
would like to know of library pamphlet 
files of vocational materials arranged by 
the Dewey Decimal classification or by 
other classified filing systems. Public or 
school librarians with such files are re- 
quested to write to Rochelle Rodd Gachet, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, the com-- 
mittee chairman, describing the system 
used and indicating briefly the special val; 
ues of that system. as seen by the librarian: ] 


